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PREFACE. 


The  scope  and  plan  of  this  volume  I  need  not  explain ;  they 
are,  I  trust,  self-evident ;  but  a  word  or  two  of  comment  and 
suggestion  I  would  fain  address  to  those  who  may  use  the  book 
in  class  instruction.  In  preparing  it  I  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  had  no  predecessors.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  text-book  of  like  scope  and  purpose 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  put 
a  great  deal  into  this  volume  that  I  might  have  omitted  had 
there  been  other  compact  and  easily  accessible  statements  of 
the  details  of  modern  governmental  machinery.  Had  there 
been  other  books  to  which  the  student  might  easily  resort  for 
additional  information,  I  should  have  confined  myself  much 
more  than  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  do  to  the  discussion  of  gen- 
eral principles  and  the  elaboration  of  parallels  or  contrasts 
between  different  systems.  As  it  was,  I  saw  no  way  of  doing 
adequately  the  work  I  had  planned  without  putting  in  a  great 
deal  of  detail. 

The  book,  as  a  consequence,  is  very  large.  Realizing  this,  I 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  matter,  containing  minor  details  and 
most  of  my  illustrations  and  ixirallels,  into  small  print,  in  order 
that  any  part  of  such  matter  that  the  teacher  saw  fit  to  omit 
in  class  work  might  be  omitted  without  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  text.  At  the  same  time,  the  small  print  paragraphs  are 
integral  parts  of  the  text,  not  separated  from  it  as  foot-notes 
would  be,  but  running  along  with  it  as  continuously  as  if  they 
were  in  no  xN-ay  distinguished  from  the  main  body  of  it. 

In  the  hist.^rioal  |H>rtions  I  have  been  greatly  straitened  for 
space  and  must  dojHMui  u[K>n  the  active  and  intelligent  assist- 
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aace  of  the  teacher.  Picking  out  governmental  facts^  as  I 
have  done,  from  the  body  of  political  history,  and  taking  for 
granted  on  the  part  of  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  full  his- 
torical setting  of  the  facts  I  have  used,  I.  have,  of  course,  been 
conscious  of  relying  upon  the  teacher  who  uses  the  volume  to 
make  that  assumption  good  as  regards  his  own  pupils.  Large 
as  the  book  is,  it  will  require  much  supplement  in  the  using. 
I  trust  that  it  will  on  that  account  preve  sufficiently  stimulat- 
ing to  both  pupil  and  teacher  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  the 
right  sort  of  a  text-book. 

In  hoping  that  the  book  will  be  acceptable  to  teachers  at  the 
present  time  I  have  relied  upon  that  interest  in  comparative 
politics  which  has  been  so  much  stimulated  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  very  recent  years.  I  have  meant  that  it 
should  be  in  time  to  enter  the  doors  of  instruction  now  in  all 
directions  being  opened  wider  and  wider  in  American  colleges 
to  a  thorough  study  of  political  science.  I  believe  that  our 
own  institutions  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  know  somewhat  familiarly  other  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  the  main  facts  of  general  institutional  history.  By 
the  use  of  a  thorough  comparative  and  historical  method,  more- 
over, a  general  clarification  of  views  may  be  obtained.  For 
one  thing,  the  wide  correspondences  of  organization  and  method 
in  government  —  a  unity  in  structure  and  procedure  much 
greater  than  the  uninitiated  student  of  institutions  is  at  all 
prepared  to  find — will  appear,  to  the  upsetting  of  many  pet 
theories  as  to  the  special  excellences  of  some  one  government. 
Such  correspondences  having  been  noted,  it  will  be  the  easier 
to  trace  the  differences  which  disclose  themselves  to  their  true 
sources  in  history  and  national  character.  The  differences  are 
in  many  instances  nation-marks;  the  correspondences  speak 
often  of  common  experiences  bringing  common  lessons,  often 
of  universal  rules  of  convenience,  sometimes  of  imitation. 
Certainly  it  does  not  now  have  to  be  argued  that  the  only 
thorough  method  of  study  in  politics  is  the  comparative  and 
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luMtoric^.  I  need  not  explain  or  justify  the  purpose  of  this 
vohuiH\  therefore :  I  need  only  ask  indulgence  for  its  faults  of 
••xiuMition. 

Tlir  work  u|H>n  which  I  have  chiefly  relied  in  describing 
inoiliTn  K'oviTnments  is  the  great  Handtnich  des  OeffenUichen 
iivchtH  (/rr  Gegenn^rt  now  l)eing  edited  by  Professor  Heinrich 
MitrnuMnUc'n  of  the  University  of  Erlangen.  This  invaluable 
ooUfitioh  of  monoj^nij>hs  on  the  public  law  of  modem  states 
liuh  Ihmii  ;»p|H»arinf»  in  jiarts  since  1883  and  is  now  nearing  com- 
plftioh  In  most  o^usos  it  embodied  the  latest  authoritative 
ox)Hi.MihtnN  o!  my  subjwtj*  accessible  to  me,  and  I  have  used  it 
luiiihlnullv  lu  \\\\  ]>rt»]v;iration  of  this  work.  Without  its  assist- 
liiiiT,  \\  \uk\  hiiN  biM»n  tho  lrtl>or  of  three  years  might  have  re- 
HUiu'tl  \\\wts  UN  nnioh  time  in  the  doing. 

M>  1  haptoi"  o»»  tho  jjinornnient  of  the  United  States  was 
wiUhh  UvUw^^  thi'  ai>|H^aran(^>  of  Mr.  Bryce's  great  work,  The 
.^iMf< <.•.!»»  i\*mwi\uu^itUh.  Only  in  one  or  two  minor  points, 
lIunl.Mr,  \u%\v  I  Um^u  ablo  to  make  use  of  his  invaluable  com- 

lo  >omr  %\\  \\\\  \v\%y\uU  1  Am  under  special  obligations,  of 
^\\w\\  \  }iUs\\y  \\\i\Vo  i;v;Uotu1  Aoknowledgment,  for  that  most 
«i«U  N.M'ullruti;  ol  M»v>hVN»  tbo  oritical  reacting  of  portions  of 
*W>  lual\u^vllp<  rUw  k\n«)noss  wa.^  ext^^nded  to  me  by  Pro- 
l\xiui%^  IIoUh Ml  H  \»l,uu»  rtua  Mr  .V  M.  Vincent  of  Johns  Hop- 
klU^  thUoi*iH>.  r^s^io^>,\v  J  V  Jjunoson  of  Kn>wn  University, 
*^Uil  ri\\loN>««i  Mum^v  Nuulh  ot  i\^lumbiA  College.  To  these 
HH^uO*\moh  \  ^^^9^V^^  \\y\  ^vuU:^  a A«o>n h\ijfments,  t<^ther  with 
*K,>  i^ulvUo  ooUiloU'is.*«^>»  (nm  I UiM\  ^MUmvtion  with  this  work.  I 
'W^  »»M\v  Oul  \\\%\  f%is^  i>vx)s^uxiMo  tor  i>one  of  its  inaccuracies 

^^  WiX^nRl^W  WILSON. 


THE  PROBABLE   ORIGIN  OF   GOVERNMENT. 


1.  Nature  of  the  Question.  —  The  probable  origin  of  gov- 
emment  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  settled,  not  by  conjecture, 
but  by  history.  Its  answer  is  to  be  sought  amidst  such  traces 
as  remain  to  us  of  the  history  of  primitive  societies.  Facts 
hare  come  down  to  us  from  that  early  time  in  fragments,  many 
of  them  having  been  revealed  only  by  inference,  and  having 
been  built  together  by  the  sagacious  ingenuity  of  scholars 
much  as  complete  skeletons  have  been  reared  by  inspired  natu- 
ralists in  the  light  of  the  meagre  suggestions  of  only  a  fossil 
joint  or  two.  As  those  fragments  of  primitive  animals  have 
been  kept  for  us  sealed  up  in  the  earth's  rocks,  so  fragments 
of  primitive  institutions  have  be^n  preserved,  embedded  in  the 
rocks  of  surviving  law  or  custom,  mixed  up  with  the  rubbish 
of  accumulated  tradition,  crystallized  in  the  organization  of 
still  savage  tribes,  or  kept  curiously  in  the  museum  of  fact 
and  rumor  swept  together  by  some  ancient  historian.  Limited 
and  perplexing  as  such  means  of  reconstructing  history  may 
be,  they  repay  patient  comparison  and  analysis  as  richly  as  do 
the  materials  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  philologian.  The 
facts  as  to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  government  are  at 
least  as  available  as  the  facts  concerning  the  growth  and  kin- 
ship of  languages  or  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  At  any  rate,  such  light  as  we  can  get  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  society  thus  meagrely  afforded  us 
is  better  than  that  which  might  be  derived  from  any  a  priori 
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Speculations  founded  upon  our  acquaintance  with  our  modem 
selves,  or  from  any  fancies,  how  learnedly  soever  constructed, 
that  we  (iould  weave  as  to  the  way  in  which  history  might 
plausibly  be  read  backwards. 

2.  Races  to  be  studied:  the  Aryans. — For  purposes  of 
widest  comparison  in  tnunng  the  development  of  government 
it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  include  in  a  study  of  early 
society  not  only  those  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  which  have 
played  the  chief  parts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  also 
every  primitive  tribe,  whether  Hottentot  or  Iroquois,  Finn  or 
Turk,  of  whose  institutions  and  development  we  know  any- 
thing at  all.  Such  a  world-wide  survey  would  be  necessary 
to  any  induction  which  should  claim  to  trace  government  in 
all  its  forms  to  a  common  archetype.  But,  practically,  no 
such  sweeping  together  of  incongruous  savage  usage  and  tra- 
dition is  needed  to  construct  a  safe  text  from  which  to  study 
the  governments  that  have  grown  and  come  to  full  flower  in 
the  political  world  to  which  we  belong.  In  order  to  trace  the 
lineage  of  the  £uroj)ean  and  American  governments  which 
have  constituted  the  order  of  social  life  for  those  stronger  and 
nobler  races  which  have  made  the  most  notable  progress  in 
civilization,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  political  history  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Celts  principally,  if 
not  only,  and  the  original  political  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races  alone.  The  existing  governments  of 
£urope  and  America  furnish  the  dominating  types  of  to-day. 
To  know  other  systems  that  are  defeated  or  dead  would  aid 
only  indirectly  towards  an  understanding  of  those  which  are 
alive  and  triumphant,  as  the  survived  fittest. 

3.  Semitic  and  Turanian  Instance.  —  Even  Semitic  insti- 
tutions, indeed,  must  occupy  only  a  secondary  place  in  such 
inquiries.  The  main  stocks  of  modem  European  forms  of 
government  are  Aryan.  The  institutional  history  of  Semitic 
or  Turanian  peoples  is  not  so  much  part  of  the  history  of  those 
governments  as  analogous  to  it  in  many  of  the  earlier  stages 
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of  deyelopment.  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  races  alike 
seem  to  have  passed  at  one  period  or  another  through  similar 
forms  of  social  organization.  Each,  consequently,  furnishes 
illustrations  in  its  history,  and  in  those  social  customs  and 
combinations  which  have  most  successfully  survived  the  wreck 
of  change,  of  probable  early  forms  and  possible  successive 
stages  of  political  life  among  the  others.  Aryan  practice  may 
often  be  freed  from  doubt  by  Semitic  or  Turanian  instance ; 
but  it  is  Aryan  practice  we  principally  wish  to  know. 

4.  Government  rested  First  upon  Kinship.  —  What  is 
known  of  the  central  nations  of  history  clearly  reveals  the 
fact  that  social  organization,  and  consequently  government 
(which  is  the  visible  form  of  social  organization),  originated  in 
kinship.  The  original  bond  of  union  and  the  original  sanction 
for  magisterial  authority  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely, 
real  or  feigned  blood  relationship.  In  other  words,  families 
were  the  primitive  states.  The- original  State  was  a  Family. 
Historically  the  State  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  in  an 
important  sense  only  an  enlarged  Family :  '  State '  is  ^  Family ' 
writ  large. 

5.  Early  History  of  the  Family ;  was  it  originally  Patri- 
archal?—  The  origin  of  government  is,  therefore,  intimately 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  family.  But  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  is  known  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  family  unfortunately  furnish  matter  for  much 
modem  difference  of  opinion.  This  difference  of  opinion  may 
be  definitely  summed  up  in  the  two  following  ^contrasted 
views :  — 

(1)  That  the  patriarchal  family,  to  which  the  early  history 
of  the  greater  races  runs  back,  and  with  which  that  history 
seems  to  begin,  was  the  family  in  its  original  estate, — the 
original,  the  true  archaic  family. 

The  patriarchal  family  is  that  in  which  descent  is  traced  to  a  com- 
mon male  ancestor,  through  a  direct  male  line,  and  in  which  the 
anthori^  of  rule  Tetts  in  the  eldest  living  male  ascendant. 
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(2>  Xbau  ibe  vazr hrrti%\  faasi.T.  vhich  is  icknowledged  to 
be  foood  in  one  s;a$«  or  laj^her  oi  ihe  deTdopment  of  almost 
ererr  race,  wsks  a  deTeloiMii  ^ind  ccoiiamiTelT  late  fonn  of 
the  family,  and  not  ::5  £r?i  iyr:iL  Lirine  been  erolved  through 
various  stages  and  varieties  of  tK^Iyandrr  (plniality  of  hus- 
bands) and  of  pN>Ivgamy  ^ploraliir  of  wives)  out  of  a  possibly 
original  state  of  promiscuity  and  utter  confusion  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  and  of  consequent  confusicm  in  blood-relation- 
ship and  in  the  government  of  o&pring. 

In  brief,  it  is  held  on  the  one  hand  that  the  patriarchal 
family  was  the  oriiirinal  familv :  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
not  the  original  but  a  derived  form,  others  of  a  less  distinct 
organization  preceding  it. 

6.  The  Eyidence  :  India.  —  As  has  been  intimated,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  first-named  view  is  based  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  history  of  what  I  have  called  the  central  races  of  the 
world,  —  those  Arvan  races,  namely,  which  now  dominate  the 
continents  of  £uro(>e  and  America,  and  which,  besides  fringing 
Africa  i^ith  their  intrusive  settlements,  have  long  since  returned 
upon  the  East  and  reconquered  much  of  their  original  home 
territory  in  Asia.  In  India  the  English  have  begun  of  late 
years  to  realize  more  fully  than  before  that  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  fellow- Aryans  whose  stayed  civilization  and  long-crys- 
tallized institutions  have  kept  them  back  very  near  to  their 
earliest  social  habits.  In  the  caste  system  of  India  much  of 
the  most  ancient  law  of  the  race,  many  of  its  most  rudimentary 
conceptions  of  social  relationships,  have  stuck  fast,  caught  in 
a  crust  of  immemorial  observance.  Many  of  the  comers  of 
India,  besides,  contain  rude  village-communities  whose  isola- 
tion, weakness,  or  inertia  have  delayed  them  still  nearer  the 
starting-point  of  social  life.  Among  these  belated  Aryans  all 
the  plainer  signs  point  to  the  patriarchal  family  as  the  fiunily 
of  their  origin. 

7.  Slavonic  Communities,  Ancient  Irish  Law,  and  Old 
Teutonic  Customs.  —  In  Russia,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  Croatia 
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there  still  suryive  Slavonic  village-communities  of  a  very 
primitive  type  which  give  equally  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  patriarchal  organization  as  the  original  order  of  their  social 
life.  Ancient  Irish  law  says  the  same  thing  of  the  archaic 
forms  of  social  organization  among  the  Aryan  Celts  :  that  the 
patriarchal  family  was  the  first  political  unit  of  the  race.  And 
to  these  the  antique  Teutonic  community,  still  to  be  seen 
through  all  the  changes  of  history  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  adds  the  testimony  of  many  customs  of  land  tenure 
and  of  communal  solidarity  founded  upon  a  clear  tradition  of 
kinship  derived  from  a  common  ancestor. 

8.  Greek  and  Roman  Families.  —  Besides  these  comparsr 
tively  modem  evidences  of  survived  law  and  custom,  we  have, 
as  clearer  evidence  still,  the  undoubted  social  beginnings  of 
Greek  and  Roman  politics.  They  too  originated,  if  history 
is  to  be  taken  at  its  most  plainly  written  word,  in  the  patriar- 
chal family.  Roman  law,  that  prolific  mother  of  modern  legal 
idea  and  practice,  has  this  descent  from  the  time  when  the 
father  of  the  family  ruled  as  the  king  and  high  priest  of  his 
little  state  impressed  upon  every  feature  of  it.  Greek  insti- 
tutions speak  hardly  less  distinctly  of  a  similar  descent.  These 
great  classic  Aryan  stocks,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  conclusively 
shown  to  have  known  any  earlier  form  of  social  practice  than 
that  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

9.  A  Doubt.  —  Still,  even  Aryan  institutions  bear  some  ob- 
scure traces  —  traces  of  a  possible  early  confusion  in  blood- 
relationships —  which  suggest  a  polity  not  patriarchal;  and 
those  who  regard  the  patriarchal  family  as  a  comparatively 
late  development  point  to  these  traces  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  possibly  significant  of  the  universal  applicability  of 
their  own  view  as  to  the  archaic  types  of  society.  Even  where 
such  traces  are  most  distinct,  however,  in  legend  and  custom, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  necessitate  a  doubt  as 
to  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  patriarchal  theory.  They 
are  all  susceptible  of  explanations  which  would  sustain,  or  at 
least  not  impair,  that  theory. 
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10.  The  Hon-Aryan  Family.  —  All  the  really  subBtantial 
evidence  of  the  absence  from  early  society  of  anything  like 
definite  forms  of  the  family,  based  upon  clear  kinship  such  as 
is  presupposed  in  the  [<itriarehal  theory,  is  drawn  from  whaty 
from  our  present  {joint  of  view,  we  may  call  the  outlying 
races,  —  the  non-Ar\'an  races.  Manv  of  these  races  have  re- 
mained  stationary,  evidently  for  centuries,  in  what,  comparing 
their  condition  with  our  own.  we  call  a  savage  state,  in  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  Ixflieve  that  very  early  systems  of  social 
order  have  been  peri)etuated.  In  such  cases  evidences  abound 
of  the  reckoning  of  kinship  through  mothers  only,  as  if  in 
matter-of-course  doubt  as  to  paternity ;  of  consanguinity  signi- 
fied throughout  the  wide  circle  of  a  tribe,  not  by  real  or  sup- 
posed common  descent  from  a  human  ancestor,  but  by  means 
of  the  fiction  of  common  descent  from  some  bird  or  beast,  from 
which  the  tribe  takes  its  name,  as  if  for  lack  of  any  better 
means  of  detennining  common  blood ;  of  marriages  of  brothers 
with  sisters,  and  of  groups  of  men  with  groups  of  women,  or 
of  groups  of  men  with  some  one  woman.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  these  tribes,  moreover,  among  whom  polygamy  or  even  mo- 
nogamy now  exists,  together  with  a  patriarchal  discipline,  it  is 
thought  to  be  possible  to  trace  clear  indications  of  an  evolution 
of  these  more  civilized  forms  of  family  organization  from  ear- 
lier practices  of  loose  multi]:)l(*  marriages  or  even  still  earlier 
promiscuity  in  the  sexual  relation. 

It  is  thus  that  color  of  pr()l)ability  is  given  to  the  view  that 
the  patriarchal  family,  in  tliesi*  cases  abnost  certainly,  has  in 
all  Ciises  possibly  been  develoiw^d  from  such  originals. 

11.  Aryan  Tradition.  —  Thes(»  proofs,  however,  reach  the 
Aryan  races  only  by  doubtful  inference,  through  rare  and  ob- 
scure signs.  No  belief f  is  uuire  det^ply  fixed  in  the  traditions 
of  those  strongiM'  races  than  the  U^lief  of  direct  common  de- 
scent, thnnijjh  males,  fnun  a  common  mah»  ancestor,  human  or 
divine ;  and  nothing  could  Ih'  more  numerous  or  distinct  than 
the  traces  inhering  in  the  very  heart  of  their  jwlity  of  an 
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original  patriarchal  organization  of  the  family  as  the  archetype 
of  their  political  order. 

12.  From  the  Patriarchal  Family  to  the  State. — The  patri- 
archal family  being  taken,  then,  as  the  original  political  unit 
of  these  races,  we  have  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  of  the  in- 
fancy of  government.  First  there  is  the  family  ruled  by  the 
Either  as  king  and  priest.  There  is  no  majority  for  the  sons 
so  long  as  their  father  lives.  They  may  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren, but  they  can  have  no  entirely  separate  and  independent 
authority  daring  their  father's  life  save  such  as  he  suffers  them 
to  exercise.  All  that  they  possess,  their  lives  even  and  the 
lives  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  are  at  the  disposal  of  this 
absolute  father-sovereign.  The  family  broadens  in  time  into 
the  *  House,'  the  gens,  and  over  this  too  the  chiefest  kinsman 
rules.  There  are  common  religious  rites  and  observances 
which  the  gens  regards  as  symbolic  of  its  unity  as  a  composite 
family ;  and  heads  of  houses  exercise  high  representative  and 
probably  certain  imperative  magisterial  functions  by  virtue  of 
their  position.  Houses  at  length  unite  into  tribes ;  and  the 
chieftain  is  still  hedged  about  by  the  sanctity  of  common  kin- 
ship with  the  tribesmen  whom  he  rules.  He  is,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  chief  kinsman,  the  kinsman  in  authority.  Finally, 
tribes  unite,  and  the  ancient  state  emerges,  with  its  king,  the 
&ther  and  priest  of  his  people. 

13.  Prepossessions  to  be  put  away.  —  In  looking  back  to 
these  first  stages  of  political  development,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  away  from  the  mind  certain  prepossessions  which  are  both 
proper  and  legitimate  to  modern  conceptions  of  government, 
but  which  could  have  found  no  place  in  primitive  thought  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  possible  nowadays  to  understand  the 
early  history  of  institutions  without  thus  first  divesting  the 
mind  of  many  conceptions  most  natural  and  apparently  most 
necessary  to  it.  The  centuries  which  separate  us  from  the 
infancy  of  society  separate  us  also,  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  history  of  human  thought,  from  the  ideas  into  which  the 
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fathers  of  the  nu:e  were  bom :  and  nothing  bat  a  most  credu- 
lous luovement  of  die  ijna^inanion  can  enable  the  student  of 
toniuy  to  thn.^w  hioLjelf  back  into  those  conceptions  of  social 
auinev*tioa  and  aiith«:r:tv  in.  whi«ih  government  took  its  rise. 

14.  The  State  and  the  Land.  — How  is  it  possible,  for  in- 
Ht;iiici\  for  the  nio<.lem  mind  to  conceive  distinctly  a  travelling 
|H»lituMl  orvrariization.  a  state  without  territorial  boondaries  or 
tho  luvd  ot*  th«»m.  ot^tnTHjsed  oz  person*,  but  associated  with  no 
W  \K>\\  or  vvrtaiii  habitat  ?  An.i  vet  5Ui?h  were  the  eazlv  states,  — 
iiouuulu'  j;rv>u|»{i,  now  an«i  a^din  hantin:;.  tishing.  or  tending  their 
\\vr\U  h\  this  or  that  lurti^'ular  river  or  upon  this  or  that  fa- 
luih.ir  nuuuitani  sI«hv  or  iolaad  seashore,  but  never  regarding 
llinuHolvrH  or  r\*cmied  bv  their  ueivfhbors  as  finallv  identified 
wilh  i\\\\  (lofuiiio  territory.  Historians  have  pointed  out  the 
tOHiii<|;it)t  ovidotKvs  of  these  facts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lustt»rv  of  Kur\>[v  tio  further  biu-k  thim  the  fifth  century  of 
our  *»\vii  oru.  The  bVvir.ks  «.'aiue  jM^uring  into  the  Boman  em- 
|»no  jiiHt  U^'auso  tlioy  h.id  havl  no  i-lea  theretofore  of  being 
iMHitiiuHi  lo  luiy  {kiriicular  Fnuik-/'i/<(?-  They  left  no  France 
U^lnml  thrui  at  t!io  sourvv>  •»f  the  Khine:  and  their  kings 
«|uiilo(l  ihoso  rarlior  seats  of  their  niee,  not  as  kings  of  France, 
but  UM  kiu^s  of  the  Franks.  There  were  kings  of  the  Franks 
wh«iu  the  territorx  Uv^v  ealled  Germauv.  as  well  as  that  now 
Kiu»wu  US  Kruuee*  was  in  the  [.vssession of  that  imperious  race: 
HUil  they  Uvuuie  kiu^s  of  Franee  only  when,  some  centuries 
latiT,  they  had  settled  down  to  the  unaccustomed  habit  of  con- 
nnui^  themselves  to  a  single  laud.  l>rawn  by  the  processes 
of  feua;ilization  (^sees.  l*4;i,  :\k>,  2liS,  LVJ ),  sovereignty  then  found 
at  last  a  luteal  habitation  and  a  new  luime. 

^      ^^   same  was  true  of   the   other   Germanic   nations. 

^y  also  had  chiefs  who  were  their  chiefs,  not  the  chiefs  of 

^  lands.     There  were  kings  of  the  Enijlish  for  manv  a  year. 

even  ■Fr»  ""  -      j  ^•^^j 

...      *"  several  centuries  after  a.d.  44VK  Wfore  there  was  such 

^|,,  ^^  as  a  king  of  England.     John,  indeed,  w;is  the  first  offi- 

y  ^^  assume  the  latter  title.     From  the  first,  it  is  true^ 
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social  organization  has  everywhere  tended  to  connect  itself 
more  and  more  intimately  with  the  land  from  which  each 
social  group  has  drawn  its  sustenance.  When  the  migratory 
life  was  oyer,  especially,  and  the  settled  occupations  of  agri- 
culture had  brought  men  to  a  stand  upon  the  land  which  they 
were  learning  to  till,  political  life,  like  all  the  other  communal 
activitieSy  came  to  be  associated  more  and  more  directly  with 
the  land  on  which  each  community  lived.  But  such  a  connec- 
tion between  lordship  and  land  was  a  slowly  developed  notion, 
not  a  notion  twin-bom  with  the  notion  of  government. 

16.  Modem  definitions  of  a  state  always  limit  sovereignty 
to  some  definite  land.  "  The  State,"  says  Bluntschli,  "  is  the 
politically  organized  people  (  VoUcperson)  of  a  partictilar  land  "  ; 
and  all  other  authoritative  writers  similarly  set  distinct  physi- 
cal boundaries  to  the  state.  Such  an  idea  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  to  the  first  builders  of  government.  They  could  not 
have  understood  why  they  might  not  move  their  whole  people, 
*  bag  and  baggage,'  to  other  lands,  or  why,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  they  might  not  keep  them  moving  their  tents  and  posses- 
sions unrestingly  from  place  to  place  in  perpetual  migration, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  integrity  or  even  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  infant  'State.'  Each  organized  group 
of  men  had  other  means  of  knowing  their  unity  than  mere 
neighborhood  to  one  another ;  other  means  of  distinguishing 
themselves  from  similar  groups  of  men  than  distance  or  the 
intervention  of  mountain  or  stream.  The  original  governments 
were  knit  together  by  bonds  closer  than  those  of  geography, 
more  real  than  the  bonds  of  mere  contiguity.  They  were  bound 
togetiier  by  real  or  assumed  kinship.  They  had  a  corporate 
existence  which  they  regarded  as  inhering  in  their  blood  and 
as  expressed  in  all  their  daily  relations  with  each  other.  They 
Ured  together  because  of  these  relations ;  they  were  not  related 
because  they  lived  together. 

17.  Contract  versus  Status.  —  Scarcely  less  necessary  to 
modem  thooght  than  the  idea  of  territoriality  as  connected 
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with  the  existence  of  a  state,  is  the  idea  of  contract  as  deter- 
inininjjf  the  relations  of  individuals.  And  yet  this  idea*  too, 
must  be  put  away  if  we  would  understand  primitiye  sooiety. 
In  that  society  men  were  born  into  the  station  and  the  part 
they  were  to  have  throughout  life,  as  they  still  are  among  the 
pe()j>h»8  who  preserve  their  earliest  conceptions  of  social  order. 
ThiH  is  known  as  the  law  of  status.  It  is  not  a  master  of 
choice  or  of  voluntary  arrangement  in  what  relations  men 
Hhall  stand  towards  eaoh  other  as  individuals.  He  who  is 
lM)ru  a  slave,  let  him  n*main  a  slave ;  the  artisan,  an  artisan ; 
the  priest,  a  priest,  —  is  the  command  of  the  law  of  status. 
Kxc(»lleney  cannot  avail  to  raise  any  man  above  his  parent- 
age ;  aptitude  may  operate  only  within  the  sphere  of  each 
man's  birth-right.  No  man  may  lose  *  caste'  without  losing 
respet^tability  also  and  forfeiting  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Or,  to  go  back  to  a  less  developed  society,  no  son,  however 
gifted,  may  lawfully  break  away  from  the  authority  of  his 
father,  however  cruel  or  incapable  that  father  may  be ;  or  make 
any  alliance  which  will  in  the  least  degree  draw  him  away  from 
the  family  alliance  and  duty  into  which  he  was  bom.  There 
is  no  thought  of  contract.  Every  man's  career  is  determined 
for  him  before  his  birth.  His  blood  makes  his  life.  To  break 
away  from  one's  birth  station,  under  such  a  system,  is  to  make 
broach  not  only  of  social,  but  also  of  religious  duty,  and  to 
bring  VL\yoi\  oneself  the  curses  of  men  and  gods.  Primitive 
society  rested,  not  upon  contract,  but  upon  status.  Status  had 
to  be  broken  through  by  some  conscious  or  unconscious  revolu- 
tion before  so  much  as  the  idea  of  contract  could  arise ;  and 
when  that  idea  did  arise,  change  and  variety  were  assured. 
Change  of  the  existing  social  order  was  the  last  thing  of  which 
the  primitive  state  dreamed ;  and  those  races  which  allowed  the 
rule  of  status  to  harden  about  their  lives  still  stand  where  they 
stood  a  thousand  years  ago.  "  The  leaving  of  men  to  have  their 
careers  determined  by  their  efficiencies,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
''  we  may  call  the  principle  of  change  in  social  organization."    . 
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18.  Theories  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  State :  the 
Contract  Theory.  —  Such  views  of  primitive  society  furnish 
us  with  destructive  dissolvents  of  certain  theories  once  of  almost 
universal  vogue  as  to  the  origin  of  government.  The  most 
famous,  and  for  our  present  purposes  most  important,  of  these 
theories  is  that  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  government  to  a 
^social  compact'  among  primitive  men. 

The  most  notable  names  connected  with  this  theory  as  used  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  political  society  are  the  names  of  Hooker, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  It  is  to  be  found  developed  in  Hooker's 
JBedesiastical  Polity,  Hobbes'  Leviathan  ^  Locke's  Civil  Government y  and 
RouMeau's  J%e  Social  Contract. 

This  theory  begins  always  with  the  assumption  that  there 
exists,  outside  of  and  above  the  laws  of  men,  a  Law  of  Nature.^ 
Hobbes  conceived  this  Law  to  include  "justice,"  "equity," 
" modesty,"  " mercy  " ;  "in  sum, 'doing  to  others  as  we  would 
be  done  to.'"  All  its  chief  commentators  considered  it  the 
abstract  standard  to  which  human  law  should  conform.     Into 

m 

this  Law  primitive  men  were  born.  It  was  binding  upon  their 
individual  consciences ;  but  those  consciences  were  overwhelmed 
by  individual  pride,  ambition,  desire,  and  passion,  which  were 
strong  enough  to  abrogate  Nature's  Law.  That  Law,  besides, 
did  not  bind  men  together.  Its  dictates,  if  obeyed,  would  indeed 
enable  them  to  live  tolerably  with  one  another ;  but  its  dictates 
were  not  obeyed ;  and,  even  if  they  had  been,  would  have  fur- 
nished no  permanent  frame  of  civil  government,  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  sanction  magistracies,  the  setting  of  some  men  to  be 
judges  of  the  duty  and  conduct  of  other  men,  but  left  each 
conscience  to  command  absolutely  its  possessor.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  '  judicious  Hooker,'  the  laws  of  Nature  "  do  bind 
men  absolutely,  even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have 
never  any  settled  fellowship,  never  any  solemn  agreement, 

'  For  the  natural  history  of  this  conception  of  a  Law  of  Nature,  see 
Maine,  Aneitnt  Law,  Chap.  III.     Also  post,  sees.  208,  209. 
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amongst  themselves  what  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  but  forasmuch 
as  we  are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish  ourselves  with 
competent  store  of  things  needful  for  such  a  life  as  our  Nature 
doth  desire,  a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man,  therefore  to  sup- 
ply these  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  living 
single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  This  was  the 
cause  of  men  uniting  themselves  at  first  in  politic  societies."  ^ 
In  other  words,  the  belligerent,  non-social  parts  of  man's  na- 
ture were  originally  too  strong  for  this  Law  of  Nature,  and 
the  '  state  of  nature,^  in  which  that  Law,  and  only  that  Law, 
offered  restraint  to  the  selfish  passions,  became  practically  a 
state  of  war,  and  consequently  intolerable.  It  was  brought  to 
an  end  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
could  be  brought  to  an  end  without  mutual  extermination, 
namely,  by  common  consent,  by  men's  "  agreeing  together  mutu- 
ally to  enter  into  one  community  and  make  one  body  politic.'' 
(Locke.)  This  agreement  meant  submission  to  some  one  com- 
mon authority,  which  should  judge  between  man  and  man ; 
the  surrender  on  the  part  of  each  man  of  all  rights  antago- 
nistic to  the  rights  of  others ;  forbearance  and  co-operation. 
Locke  confidently  affirmed  "  that  all  men  are  naturally  in  that 
state  [a  state,  i.e.,  of  nature],  and  remain  so  till,-  by  their  own 
consents,  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  politic  so- 
ciety." It  was  only  as  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  in  the 
presence  of  the  possible  alternative  of  continuing  in  this  state 
of  nature,  that  commonwealths,  i.e.,  regularly  constituted  gov- 
ernments, came  into  being. 

19.  Traditions  of  an  Original  Law-giver.  —  Ancient  tra- 
dition had  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  laws 
and  institutions.  The  thought  of  almost  every  nation  of 
antiquity  went  back  to  some  single  law-giver  in  whose  hands 
their  government  had  taken  its  essential  and  characteristio 

*  EcclesituHcal  Polity ,  Book  I.,  sec.  10. 
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fomiy  if  not  its  beginning.  There  was  a  Moses  in  the  back- 
ground of  many  a  history  besides  that  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
East  there  was  Menu ;  Crete  had  her  Minos ;  Athens  her 
Solon ;  Sparta  her  Lycurgus ;  Rome  her  Numa ;  England  her 
Alfred.  These  names  do  not  indeed  in  every  instance  stand 
so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  all  government ;  but  they  do 
carry  the  mind  back  in  almost  every  case  to  the  birth  of 
national  systems,  and  suggest  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
individual  statesmen  as  the  creative  power  in  framing  the 
greater  combinations  of  politics.  They  bring  the  conception 
of  conscious  choice  into  the  history  of  institutions.  They 
look  upon  systems  as  made,  rather  than  as  developed. 

20.  Theory  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  State. —Not 
altogether  unlike  these  ancient  conceptions  of  law-givers  tow- 
ering above  other  men  in  wisdom  and  authority,  dominating 
political  construction,  and  possibly  inspired  by  divine  sugges- 
tion,  is  that  more  modern  idea  which  attributes  human  govern- 
ment to  the  immediate  institution  of  God  himself,  —  to  the 
direct  mandate  of  the  Creator.  This  theory  has  taken  either 
the  definite  form  of  regarding  human  rulers  as  the  direct  vice- 
gerents of  God,  or  the  vague  form  of  regarding  government  as 
in  some  way  given  man  as  part  of  his  original  make-up. 

21.  The  Theories  and  the  Facts.  —  Modern  research  into 
the  early  history  of  mankind  has  made  it  possible  to  recon- 
stmct,  in  outline,  much  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  primi- 
tive society,  and  has  thus  revealed  facts  which  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to' accept  any  of  these  views  as  adequately 
explaining  what  they  pretend  to  explain.  The  defects  of  the 
social  compact  theory  are  too  plain  fn  hapH  Tnnrft  fimn  inUf 
i^ention.  That  theory  simply  has  no  historical  foundation. 
Status  was  the  basis  of  primitive  society  :  the  individual 
counted  for  nothing ;  society  —  the  family,  the  tribe  — 
eoonted  for  everything.  Government  came,  so  to  say,  before 
the  individual.  There  was,  consequently,  no  place  for  con- 
tract, and  yet  this  theory  makes  contract  the  first  fact  of  social 
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life.  Such  a  contract  as  it  imagines  could  not  haye  stood 
unless  supported  by  that .  reverence  for  *  law '  which  is  an 
aJtogi^ther  niodom  principle  of  action.  The  times  in  which 
pi>vori\inont  orijjiuat^d  know  absolutely  nothing  of  law  as  we 
couocivo  law.  The  only  bond  was  kinship, — the  common 
bhH>d  of  tho  oonimuuity ;  the  only  individuality  was  the  indi- 
viduality of  tho  community  ;is  a  whole.  Man  was  merged  in 
HiH'it^ty.  Withtuit  kinship  there  was  no  duty  and  no  union. 
It  was  not  by  comixmnding  rights,  but  by  assuming  kinship, 
that  gn>up8  widened  into  states — not  by  contract,  but  by 
mloption.  Xot  dolilvrate  and  reasoned  respect  for  law,  but 
habitual  aiul  iustinotivo  resj^ect  for  authority,  held  men  to- 
gether; and  authority  did  not  rest  upon  mutual  agreement, 
but  ujHUi  mutual  sulx^rdination. 

22.  Of  the  theories  of  the  origination  of  government  in  indi- 
vidual law-j^iviug  or  in  divine  dictate,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
t  hat  the  one  exaggtn-ates  the  part  played  by  human  choice,  and 
tho  other  the  |v;irt  i>layed  by  man's  implanted  instincts,  in  the 
formation  and  shaping  of  jH)litioal  society. 

23.  The  Truth  in  the  Theories.  —  Upon  each  of  these 
theories,  nevertheless,  there  evidently  lies  the  shadow  of  a 
truth.  Although  government  did  not  originate  in  a  deliberate 
contraet,  and  although  no  system  of  law  or  of  social  order 
was  ever  made  *out  of  hand'  by  any  one  man,  government 
was  not  all  a  mere  sjHmtaneous  growth.  Deliberate  choice  has 
always  played  a  part  in  its  development.  It  was  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  given  to  man  ready-made  by  God,  nor  was  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  human  contrivance.  In  its  origin  it  was  spon- 
taneous, natural,  twin-lK)rn  with  man  and  the  family ;  Aristotle 
was  simply  stating  a  fact  when  he  said,  "Man  is  by  nature  a 
political  animal."  But,  once  having  arisen,  government  was 
affected,  and  profoundly  affected,  by  man's  choice ;  only  that 
choice  entered,  not  to  originate,  but  to  modify  government. 

24  Conclusion.  —  Viewed  in  the  light  of  "  the  observed  and 
recorded  experience  of  mankind,"  "the  ^und  and  origin  of 
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society  is  not  a  compact;  that  never  esisted  in  any  known  case, 
and  never  was  a  condition  of  obligation  either  in  primitive  or 
developed  aocietiea,  either  between  subjects  and  sovereign,  or 
between  the  equal  members  of  a  sovereign  body.  The  true 
ground  is  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which  came  into  exist- 
ence by  the  sociability  inherent  in  man,  and  wore  developed  by 
man's  spontaneous  search  after  convenience.  The  statement 
that  while  the  ciinstitution  of  man  is  the  work  of  nature,  that 
of  the  state  is  the  work  of  art,  is  as  misleading  as  the  opposite 
statement  that  govprnments  are  not  marie-,  but  grow.  The 
truth  lies  between  them,  in  such  propositions  as  that  institu- 
tions owe  their  eiiatence  and  development  to  deliberate  human 
effort,  working  in  accordance  with  circumstances  naturally 
fixed  both  in  human  character  and  in  the  external  field  of  its 
activity," ' 
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GOVERNMENT. 


26.  Tbe  Beginnings  of  Government.  —  GoTemment  must 
have  bad  substautiaUy  the  same  early  history  amongst  all 
pK^ressive  races.  It  must  have  begun  in  clearly  defised 
family  discipline.  Such  discipline  would  scarcely  be  possible 
among  races  in  which  consanguinity  was  subject  to  profound 
oonfosicm  and  in  which  family  discipline  therefore  had  no 
clear  basis  of  authority  on  which  to  rest.  In  every  case,  it 
would  seem,  the  originatioti  of  what  we  would  deem  govern- 
ment must  have  awaited  the  development  of  some  such  definite 
family  as  that  in  which  the  father  was  kuown,  and  known  as 
ruler.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  the  patriarchal  family  was 
the  first  form  of  the  family,  it  must  have  furnished  the  first 
adequate  form  of  government. 

26.  The  Family  the  Primal  Unit.  —  The  family,  then,  was 
the  primal  unit  of  political  society,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all 
la^er  growths  of  government.  The  individuals  that  were 
drawn  together  to  constitute  the  earliest  communities  were 
not  individual  men,  as  Locke  and  Locke's  co-theoHsts  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  but  individual  families,  and  the  oi^nizO' 
tion  of  these  families,  whether  singly  or  in  groups,  furnished 
the  ideas  in  which  political  society  toot  its  root.  We  have 
already  seen  what  the  nature  of  that  organization  was.  The 
members  of  each  famUy  were  bound  together  by  kinship.  The 
fither'a  authoiity  bote  the  single  sanction  of  his  being  the 
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fountain-head  of  the  common  blood-relationship.  No  other 
bond  was  known,  or  was  then  conceiyable,  bnt  this  single  bond 
of  kinship.  A  man  out  of  the  circle  of  kinship  was  outside 
the  boundaries  of  possible  friendship^  was  as  of  course  an 
alien  and  an  enemy. 

27.  Persistence  of  the  Idea  of  Kinship.  —  When  society 
grew,  it  grew  without  any  change  of  this  idea.  Kinship  was 
still,  actually  or  theoretically;  its  only  amalgam.  The  com- 
monwealth was  conceived  of  as  being  only  a  larger  kindred. 
When  by  natural  increase  a  family  multiplied  its  branches 
and  widened  into  a  gens,  and  there  was  no  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather, or  other  patriarch  living  to  keep  it  together  in 
actual  domestic  oneness,  it  would  still  not  separate.  The  ex- 
tinct authority  of  the  actual  ancestor  could  be  replaced  by  the 
less  comprehensive  but  little  less  revered  authority  of  some 
selected  elder  of  the  ^  house/  the  oldest  living  ascendant,  or 
the  most  capable.  Here  would  be  the  materials  for  a  complete 
body  politic  held  together  by  the  old  fibre  of  actual  kinship. 

28.  Fictitious  Kinship :  Adoption.  —  Organization  upon 
the  basis  of  a  fictitious  kinship  was  hardly  less  naturally  con- 
trived in  primitive  society.  There  was  the  ready,  and 
immemorial,  fiction  of  adoption,  which  to  the  thought  of  that 
time  seemed  scarcely  a  fiction  at  all.  The  adopted  man  was 
no  less  real  a  member  of  the  family  than  was  he  who  was 
natural-born.  His  admittance  to  the  sacred,  the  exclusive 
religious  mysteries  of  the  family,  at  which  no  stranger  was 
ever  suffered  even  to  be  present,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
family  gods  as  his  own  gods,  was  not  less  efficacious  in  making 
him  one  with  the  household  and  the  kin  than  if  he  had  opened 
his  veins  to  receive  their  blood.  And  so,  too,  houses  could 
grow  by  the  adoption  of  families,  through  the  grafting  of  the 
alien  branches  into  this  same  sacred  stock  of  the  esoteric 
religion  of  the  kindred.  Whether  naturally,  therefore,  or  thus 
artificially,  houses  widened  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  com- 
monwealths without  loss  of  that  kinship  in  the  absence  of 
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whicli,  to  the  thinking  of  early  men,  there  could  be  no  com- 
miinion,  and  therefore  no  community,  at  all. 

29.  Kinship  and  Religion.  —  In  this  development  kinship 
and  religion  operated  as  the  two  chief  formative  influences. 
Religion  seems  in  most  instances  to  have  been  at  first  only  the 
expression  of  kinship.  The  central  and  most  sacred  worship 
of  each  gproup  of  men,  whether  family  or  tribe,  was  the 
worship  of  ancestors.  At  the  family  or  communal  altar  the 
worshipper  came  into  the  presence  of  the  shades  of  the  great 
dead  of  his  family  or  race.  To  them  he  did  homage;  from 
them  he  craved  protection  and  guidance.  The  adopted  man, 
therefore,  received  into  this  hallowed  communion  with  the 
gods  of  the  family,  was  accepting  its  fathers  as  his  own,  was 
taking  upon  himself  the  most  solemn  duties  and  acquiring  the 
most  sacred  privileges  of  kinship.  So,  too,  of  the  family 
adopted  into  the  gens,  or  the  gens  received  into  the  tribe.  The 
new  group  accepted  the  ancestry  by  accepting  the  worship  of 
the  adopting  house  or  community. 

Religion  was  thus  quite  inseparably  linked  with  kinship.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  thought  of  which  kinship  was 
the  embodiment.  It  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  common 
blood,  the  expression  of  its  oneness,  its  sanctity,  its  obliga- 
tions. He  who  had  entered  into  the  bonds  of  this  religion 
had,  therefore,  entered  into  the  heart  of  kinship  and  taken  of 
its  life-blood.  His  blood-relationship  was  thus  rendered  no 
fiction  at  all  to  the  thought  of  that  day,  but  a  solemn  verity, 
to  which  every  religious  ceremonial  bore  impressive  witness. 

30.  The  Bonds  of  Religion  and  Precedent.  —  The  results 
of  such  a  system  of  life  and  thought  were  most  momentous. 
It  is  commonplace  now  to  remark  upon  English  regard  for 
precedent,  and  upon  the  interesting  development  of  ^com- 
mon' and  'case'  law.  But  not  even  an  Englishman  or  an 
American  can  easily  conceive  of  any  such  reverential  regard 
for  precedent  as  must  have  resulted  from  a  canonization  of 
ancestors.     We  have  ourselves  in  a  measure  canonized  our 
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own  fore&thers  of  the  revolutionary  era,  worshipping  them 
around  fourth  of  July  altars,  to  the  great  benefit  both  of  our 
patriotism  and  of  our  political  morality.  But  the  men  of  '76, 
we  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge,  were  at  their  greatest  only 
men.  The  ancestor  of  the  primitive  man  became,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  god,  and  a  god  of  undying  power.  His  spirit  lived  on 
to  bless  or  to  curse.  His  favor  had  to  be  propitiated,  his 
anger  appeased.  And  herein  was  a  terribly  effective  sanction 
for  precedent.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  depart  from  the 
practices  of  these  potent  ancestors.  To  do  so  was  to  run  in 
the  face  of  the  deities.  It  was  to  outrage  all  religious  feeling, 
to  break  away  from  all  the  duties  of  spiritual  kinship.  Pre- 
cedent was  under  such  circumstances  imperative.  Precedent 
of  course  soon  aggregated  into  custom,  —  such  custom  as  it  is 
now  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of,  —  a  supreme,  uniform, 
imperious,  infrangible  rule  of  life  which  brought  within  its 
inexorable  commands  every  detail  of  daily  conduct. 

31.  The  Reign  of  Custom.  —  This  reign  of  customary  law 
was  long  and  decisive.  Its  tendency  was  to  stiffen  social  life 
into  a  formula.  It  left  abnost  no  room  at  all  for  the  play  of 
individuality.  The  family  was  a  des})otism,  society  a  routine. 
There  was  for  each  man  a  rigorous  drill  of  conformity  to  the 
custom  of  his  tribe  and  house.  Superstition  strengthened 
every  cord  and  knot  of  the  net-work  of  observance  which 
bound  men  to  the  practices  of  their  fathers  and  their  neigh- 
bors. That  tyranny  of  social  convention  which  men  of  inde- 
pendent or  erratic  impulse  nowadays  find  so  irksome  —  that 
'  tyranny  of  one's  next  door  neighbor '  against  which  there  are 
now  and  again  found  men  bold  enough  to  rebel — had  its  ideal 
archetype  in  this  rigid  uniformity  of  custom  which  held 
ancient  society  in  hard  crystallization. 

32.  Fixity  of  System  the  Rule,  Change  the  Exception. — 
Such  was  the  discipline  that  moulded  the  infancy  of  political 
society:  within  the  family,  the  supreme  will  of  the  father; 
outside  the  family,  the  changeless  standards  of  public  opinion. 
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The  tendency,  of  coarse,  vas  for  custom  to  become  fixed  in  a 
crost  too  solid  ever  to  be  broken  through.  Id  the  majority  of 
cases,  indeed,  this  tendency  was  fulfilled.  Many  races  have 
never  come  out  of  this  tutelage  of  inexorable  custom.  Many 
otfaeis  have  advanced  only  so  far  beyond  it  as  those  caste  sys- 
tems in  which  the  lav  of  status  and  the  supremacy  of  imme- 
morial custom  have  worked  out  their  logical  result  in  an 
ODchanging  balance  of  hereditary  classes.  The  majority  of 
mankind  have  remained  stationary  in  one  or  another  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  political  development,  their  laws  now  consti- 
toting  as  it  were  ancient  records  out  of  which  the  learned  may 
rewrite  the  early  history  of  those  other  races  whom  primitive 
custom  did  not  stagnate,  but  whose  systems  both  of  govern- 
ment and  of  tboi^ht  still  retain  many  traces  (illegible  with- 
out illumination  from  the  facts  of  modem  savage  life)  of  a 
similar  infancy.  Stagnation  has  been  the  rule,  progress  the 
exception.  The  greater  part  of  the  world  illustrates  in  its 
laws  and  institutions  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  escaped ; 
this  rest  of  the  world  illustrates  what  favorable  change  was 
capable  of  making  out  of  the  primitive  practices  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  has  remained  per  force  content. 
33.  Changes  of  System  outrun  Changes  of  Idea.  —  The 
original  likeness  of  the  progressive  ra«es  to  those  which  have 
stood  still  is  witnessed  by  that  persistency  of  idea  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  Progress  has  brought  nations  out  of  the 
primitive  practices  vastly  more  rapidly  than  it  has  brought 
them  out  of  the  primitive  ideas  of  political  society.  Practical 
reform  has  now  and  again  attained  a  speed  that  has  never  been 
possible  to  thought  Instances  of  this  truth  so  abound  in  the 
daily  history  of  the  most  progressive  nations  of  the  world  of 
to-day  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  us  to  realize  its 
validity  in  the  world  of  the  first  days  of  society.  Our  own 
guilds  and  unions  and  orders,  merely  voluntary  and  conven- 
timal  organizations  as  they  are,  retain  in  their  still  vivid  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  of  their  members  at  least  a  reminiscence  of 
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the  ideas  of  that  early  time  when  kinship  was  the  only  con- 
ceivable basis  of  association  between  man  and  many  when 
<'  each  assemblage  of  men  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  a 
Family."^  In  England  political  change  has  made  the  great 
strides  of  the  last  two  centuries  without  making  the  Crown 
any  less  the  central  object  of  the  theoretical  or  lawyerly 
conception  of  the  English  constitution.  Every  day  witnesses 
important  extensions  and  even  alterations  of  the  law  in  our 
courts  under  the  semblance  of  a  simple  application  of  old  rules 
(sees.  201, 1187, 1188).  Circumstances  alter  principles  as  well 
as  cases ;  but  it  is  only  the  cases  which  are  supposed  to  be 
altered.  The  principles  remain,  in  form,  the  same.  Men  still 
carry  their  brides  on  wedding  journeys,  although  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  ceased  with  the  practice,  once  universal,  of  steal- 
ing a  bride.  '  Good  blood '  still  continues  to  work  wonders, 
though  achievement  has  come  to  be  the  only  real  patent  of 
nobility  in  the  nioilern  world.  In  a  thousand  ways  we  are 
more  advanced  than  we  think  we  are. 

34.  How  did  Change  enter?  —  The  great  question,  then,  is, 
How  did  change  enter  at  all  that  great  nursery  of  custom  in 
which  all  nations  once  wore  short  clothes,  and  in  which  so 
many  nations  still  occupy  themselves  vnth  the  superstitions 
and  the  small  play  of  childhood?  How  did  it  come  aboat 
that  some  men  became  progressive,  while  most  did  not  ?  This 
is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  but  there  are  probar 
bilities  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

35.  Differences  of  Custom.  —  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
probable  that  all  the  groups  of  men  in  that  early  time  had  the 
same  customs.  Custom  was  doubtless  as  flexible  and  malleable 
in  its  infancy  as  it  was  inflexible  and  changeless  in  its  old  age. 
In  proportion  as  group  separated  from  group  in  the  restless 
days  of  the  nomadic  life,  custom  would  become  differentiated 
from  custom.     Then,  after  first  being  the  cause,  isolation 

^  Maine,  Eariy  History  of  Institutions,  p.  282. 
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would  beoome  the  natural  result  of  differences  of  life  and  be- 
lief. A  &inily  or  tribe  which  had  taken  itself  apart  and  built 
up  a  practice  and  opinion  peculiar  to  itself  would  thereby  have 
made  itself  irrevocably  a  stranger  to  its  one-time  kinsmen  of 
other  tribes.  When  its  life  did  touch  their  life,  it  would 
touch  to  clash,  and  not  to  harmonize  or  unite.  There  would 
be  a  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  had  themselves  come  from  these 
veiy  ^gean  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  these  Trojans  were 
doubtless  their  forgotten  and  now  alien  kinsmen.  Greeks, 
Romans,  Celts,  had  probably  once  been  a  single  people;  but 
how  unlike  did  they  become ! 

36).  Antagonism  between  Customs.  —  We  need  not  specially 
spur  our  imaginations  to  realize  how  repugnant,  how  naturally 
antagonistic,  to  each  other  families  or  tribes  or  races  would  be 
rendered  by  differences  of  custom.  "  We  all  know  that  there 
is  nothing  that  human  beings  (especially  when  in  a  low  state 
of  culture)  are  so  little  disposed  to  tolerate  as  divergencies  of 
custom,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  is  so  sure  of  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  stop  to  illustrate  it.  How  '  odd,'  if  not  *  ridicu- 
lous,' the  ways  of  life  and  the  forms  of  belief  often  seem  to 
us  in  a  foreign  country, — how  instinctively  we  pronounce 
them  inferior  to  our  own !  The  Chinaman  manages  his  rice 
much  more  skilfully  with  his  'chop-sticks'  than  we  manage 
ours  with  our  forks;  and  yet  how  'queer,'  how  'absurd'  chop- 
sticks are !  And  so  also  in  the  weightier  matters  of  social  and 
religious  practice. 

37.  Competition  of  Customs.  —  To  the  view  of  the  primi- 
tive man  all  customs,  great  or  small,  were  matters  of  religion. 
His  whole  life  was  an  affair  of  religion.  For  every  detail  of 
conduct  he  was  accountable  to  his  gods  and  to  the  religious 
sentiment  of  his  own  people.  To  tolerate  any  practices  differ- 
ent from  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  immemorial  usage 
of  the  tribe  was  to  tolerate  impiety.  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  moment,  therefore,  with  each  tribal  group  to  keep  itself 
nnoontaminated  by  alien  custom,  to  stamp  such  custom  out 
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vhe^T^r  ce  vboif  T«r  n  x«zji  k  ii<«CT«s«ijL  That  was  a  time 
c^  v^.  jhZki  'T-jj-  iDP.kz.':  Ji  x^JZLTtfCiiaja  of  cusvoma.  The  oon- 
q-aer.r  w*r:i5b^i  rri:  I'zrr  ic*j^s«*  :d  ihe  oo/oqueied  and  com- 

3S.  The  Better  iferail.  —  «.'*:  ctCNir&e  in  such  a  competdticm 
the  hfwcT  v-u5":c~  T.vili  rrrTiil  C'TrT  the  worse.*  The  patii- 
azv^hil  faT^-'v.  v::l  ::^  nri::  iiskirCiDr  of  the  Toang  men  of 
the  tr:y>r,  wc.-^i  •.:r.:-r<*::cjiKv  he  -the  best  campaigning 
familv." — -"-ould  5-vply  :hr  "rest  iniiemal  oxigranization  for  war. 
Hence*  pTOruKy.  ihe  nA::ccjkI  Aspeot  of  the  world  to-day: 
peoples  of  piiriATv-bil  :r*.i:Tio2  vvonpving  in  unquestioned 
ascendenoT  the  ohoi«>e5:  disniots  of  the  earth;  all  otheis 
thrust  out  into  the  heat5  .r  colds  of  the  less-favored  conti- 
nent's or  crowded  into  :hr  :ox^^n<'n  comers  and  valley -closets 
of  the  world.  So,  too,  wi:h  the  more  invigorating  and  sus- 
taining religions.  Those  tribes  which  wei>e  least  intinddated 
by  petty  phantoms  ot  superstition,  least  hampered  by  the 
chains  of  empty  but  im^vrative  leligious  ceremonial,  by  the 
engrossing  observance  of  time's  and  seasons,  having  greater 
confidence  in  their  goiis,  would  have  greater  confidence  in 
themselves,  would  be  freer  to  win  fortune  by  their  own  hands, 
instead  of  passively  seeking  it  iu  the  signs  of  the  heavens  or 
in  the  aspects  of  nearer  nature:  and  so  would  be  the  surer 
conquerors  of  the  earth.  Religion  and  the  family  organizar 
tion  were  for  these  early  groups  of  kindred  men  the  two 
indexes  of  character.  In  them  was  contained  inferiority  or 
superiority.     The  most  serviceable  customs  won  the  day. 

39.  Isolation,  Stagnation.  —  Absolute  isolation  for  any  of 
these  early  groups  would  of  course  have  meant  stagnation; 
just  as  surely  as  contact  with  other  groups  meant  war.  The 
world,  accordingly,  abounds  in  stagnated  nationalities ;  for  it 
is  full  of  instances  of  isolation.  The  great  caste  nations  are 
examples.     It  is,  of  course,  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  we 

^  For  the  best  development  of  the  whole  idea  of  this  paragraph  and 
oihert  in  this  connection,  tee  Bagehot,  Phyncs  and  Politics,  Chap.  IL 
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can  speak  of  vast  peoples  like  those  of  China  and  India  as 
isolated,  though  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
they  are  stagnated.  Still  in  a  very  real  sense  even  these  popu- 
lous nations  were  isolated.  We  may  say,  from  what  we  dis- 
cern of  the  movements  of  the  nations  from  their  original  seats 
in  Asia,  that  the  races  of  China  and  India  were  the  '  back-water ' 
&om  the  great  streams  of  migration.  Those  great  streams 
turned  towards  Europe  and  left  these  outlying  waters  to  sub- 
side at  their  leisure.  In  subsiding  there  was  no  little  commo- 
tion amongst  them.  There  were  doubtless  as  many  inter-tribal 
wars  in  the  early  history  of  China  before  the  amalgamation  of 
the  vast  kingdom  as  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  India. 
That  same  competition  of  custom  with  custom  which  took  place 
elsewhere,  also  took  place  there.  But  the  tribes  which  pressed 
into  China  were  probably  from  the  first  much  of  a  kind,  with 
differing  but  not  too  widely  contrasted  customs  which  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  assume  at  a  now  very  remote  period  a 
uniformity  of  religion  and  of  social  organization  never  known 
amongst  the  peoples  that  had  gone  to  the  West ;  so  that,  before 
the  history  that  the  rest  of  the  world  remembers  had  begun, 
China's  wall  had  shut  her  in  to  a  safe  stagnation  of  monoto- 
nous uniformity.  The  great  Indian  castes  were  similarly  set 
apart  in  their  vast  peninsula  by  the  gigantic  mountains  which 
piled  themselves  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
The  later  conquests  which  China  and  India  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Oriental  invaders  resulted  in  mere  overlordships,  which 
changed  the  destination  of  taxes,  but  did  not  touch  the  forms 
of  local  custom. 

40.  Movement  and  Change  in  the  West.  —  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  rapid  death-rate,  or  at  least  an  incessant  transforma- 
tion, amongst  the  customs  of  those  races  which  migrated  and 
competed  in  the  West.  There  was  not  only  the  contact  with 
each  other  which  precipitated  war  and  settled  the  question  of 
predominance  between  custom  and  custom ;  there  was  also  the 
slow  bat  potent  leaven  of  shifting  scene  and  changing  oircum- 
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stance.  The  movement  of  the  peoples  was  not  the  march  of 
a  host.  It  was  only  the  slow  progress  of  advancing  races,  its 
stages  often  centuries  long,  its  delays  fruitful  of  new  habits 
and  ne^  aspirations.  We  have,  doubtless,  a  type  of  what  took 
place  in  tliose  early  days  in  the  transformation  of  the  Greeks 
after  they  had  come  down  to  the  sea  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor.  We  can  dimly  see  them  beginning  a  new  life  there  on 
those  fertile  coasts.  Slowly  they  acquired  familiarity  with 
their  new  neighbor,  the  ocean.  They  learned  its  moods. 
They  imagined  new  gods  as  breathing  in  its  mild  or  storming 
in  its  tGmi)estuous  winds.  They  at  length  trusted  themselves 
to  its  mercy  in  boats.  The  handling  of  boats  made  them  sail- 
ors ;  and,  lured  from  island  to  island  across  that  inviting  sea^ 
they  reached  those  later  homes  of  their  race  with  which  their 
name  was  to  be  ever  afterwards  associated.  And  they  reached 
this  new  country  changed  men,  their  hearts  strengthened  for 
bolder  adventure,  their  hands  quick  with  a  readier  skill,  their 
minds  open  to  greater  enthusiasms  and  enriched  with  warmer 
imaginings,  their  whole  nature  profoundly  affected  by  contact 
with  Father  ^Egeus. 

41.  Migration  and  Conquest.  — And  so,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  it  must  have  been  with  other  races  in  their  movements 
towards  their  iinal  seats.  Not  only  the  changes  of  circumstance 
and  the  exigencies  of  new  conditions  of  life,  but  also  the  con- 
quests necessarily  incident  to  those  days  of  migration,  must 
have  worked  great,  though  slow,  alterations  in  national  char- 
acter. We  know  the  Latins  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  Greeks;  but  by  the  time  the  Latins  have  reached 
Italy  they  are  already  radically  different  in  habit,  belief,  and 
capacity  from  the  Greeks,  who  have,  by  other  routes,  reached 
and  settled  Magna  Graecia.  Conquest  changes  not  only  the 
conquered,  but  also  the  conquerors.  Insensibly,  it  may  be,  but 
deeply,  they  are  affected  by  the  character  of  the  subdued  or 
absorbed  races.  Norman  does  not  merge  with  Saxon  without 
getting  Saxon  blood  into  his  own  veins,  and  Saxon  thonghtv 
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into  his  head ;  neither  had  Saxon  overcome  Celt  without  being 
himaftlf  more  or  less  taken  captive  by  Celtic  superstition.  And 
these  are  but  historical  instances  of  what  must  have  been  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  similar  events  in  '  prehistoric '  times. 

42.  Inter-tribal  Imitation.  —  There  must,  too,  have  been 
among  the  less  successful  or  only  partially  successful  races  a 
powerful  tendency  towards  imitation  constantly  at  work,  — 
imitation  of  the  institutions  of  their  more  successful  neighbors 
and  rivals.  Just  as  we  see,  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, frequent  instances  of  peoples  defeated  by  Jewish  arms 
incontinently  forsaking  their  own  divinities  and  humbly  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel,  so  must  many  another 
race,  defeated  or  foiled  in  unrecorded  wars,  have  forced  them- 
selves to  learn  the  customs  in  order  that  they  might  equal  the 
tactics  of  rival  races. 

43.  Individual  Initiative  and  Imitation.  —  And  this  im- 
pulse towards  imitation,  powerful  as  between  group  and  group, 
would  of  course,  in  times  of  movement  and  conquest,  be  even 
more  potent  as  amongst  individual  men.  Such  times  would 
be  rich  with  opportunity  for  those  who  had  energy  and  enter- 
prise. Many  a  great  career  could  be  carved  out  of  the  events 
of  days  of  steady  achievement.  Men  would,  as  pioneers  in  a 
new  country  or  as  leaders  in  war,  be  more  or  less  freed  from 
the  narrow  restrictions  of  hard  and  fast  custom.  They  could 
be  unconventional.  Their  individual  gifts  could  have  play. 
Each  success  would  not  only  establish  their  right  to  be  them- 
selves, but  would  also  raise  up  after  them  hosts  of  imitators. 
New  types  would  find  acceptance  in  the  national  life ;  and  so  a 
new  leaven  would  be  introduced.  Individual  initiative  would 
at  last  be  permitted  a  voice,  even  as  against  immemorial 
custom. 

44.  Institutional  Changes :  Choice  of  Rulers.  —  It  is  easy 
to  see  how,  under  the  bracing  influences  of  race  competition, 
such  forces  of  change  would  operate  to  initiate  and  hasten  a 
progress  towards  the  perfecting  of  institutions  and  the  final 
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aboLicion  of  slnTer^-  co  babir.  And  it  Is  no  less  plain  to  see 
how  suoh  ::r.v<  rf  oharu^  wl-oI'I  affect  the  constitutiOD  of 
o^Tvmni':-!!?.  Iz  i>  eri'lrnt  xiiit,  ss  has  been  said  (sec  38), 
che  pacrijuvhiil  i^iniilv  .ii.i  furnish  the  best  campaigning  mate- 
nal5«  an>.l  thj^:  thi>se  rju.v$  wh:se  prlmitire  organization  was  of 
this  tyiv  did  npiilv  oome  to  rc!&*es5  the  -  most-competed-for  " 
parts  of  the  earth.  They  did  come  to  be  the  chief,  the  central 
races  of  history.  But  race  arcre-jitions,  through  conquest  or 
adoption,  must  hAve  worke^i  considerable  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal l>e;irings  of  the  ^xitriarvhal  principle.  The  direct  line  of 
male  descent  frv>ni  the  rerute-l  common  progenitor  of  the  race 
ci^uld  harvily  cv"»ntiniie  indefinitely  to  be  observed  in  filling  the 
chieftainship  of  the  race.  A  distinct  element  of  choice  —  of 
eUvtion — must  have  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period.  The  in- 
dividu;U  iuitiiitive  of  which  I  have  spoken,  contributed  very 
powerfully  to  effect  this  change.  The  oldest  male  of  the 
hitherto  reigning  family  was  no  longer  chosen  as  of  course, 
but  the  wisest  or  the  bravest.  It  was  even  open  to  the 
national  choice  to  go  up<.m  invasion  altogether  outside  this 
succession  and  choose  a  leader  of  force  and  resource  from  some 
other  familv. 

45.  Hereditary  replaced  by  Political  Magistracy. — Of 
course  mere  growth  had  much  to  do  with  these  transfor- 
mations. As  tribes  grew  into  nations,  by  all  the  processes 
of  natural  and  artificial  increase,  all  distinctness  of  mutual 
blood-relationship  faded  away.  Direct  common  lines  of  de- 
scent became  hopelessly  obscureiL  Cross-kinships  fell  into 
inextricable  confusion.  Family  government  and  race  govern- 
ment became  necessarily  divorced,  — differentiated.  The  state 
continued  to  be  conceived  as  a  Family ;  but  the  headship  of 
this  vast  and  complex  family  ceased  to  be  natural  and  became 
political.  So  soon  as  hereditary  title  was  broken  in  upon,  the 
family  no  longer  dominated  the  state;  the  state  at  last 
dominated  the  family.  It  often  fell  out  that  a  son.  absolutely 
subject  to  his  father  in  the  family^  was  by  election  made  mas 
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ter  of  his  father  outside  the  family,  Id  the  state.     Political 
bad  at  least  begun  to  grow  away  from  domestic  authority. 

46.  Snounaiy.  — It  will  be  possible  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  these  changes  more  distini^t.ly  when  discus.sing  Greek  and 
Koman  institutions  at  length  ii  the  next  chapter.  Enougli 
has  been  said  here  to  make  plain  the  approaches  to  those  ays- 
teios  of  govenmient  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  modern 
world.  We  can  understand  how  custom  crystallized  about  the 
primitive  man;  how  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
it  preserred  itself  against  all  essential  changp ;  how  with  the 
&70Ted  minority  of  the  race  it  was  broken  by  war,  altered  by 
imperatiTe  circumstance,  modified  by  imitation,  and  infringed 
by  individoal  initiative ;  how  change  resulted  in  pn^ress ;  and 
how,  at  last,  kinsmen  became  fellow-citizens. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 


47.  The  Evolution  of  Goveniment. — At  no  one  of  the 

various  staj?i\s  of  their  development  may  we  photograph  the 
ancient  eliussieal  jjovernments  and  say  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  Cirt»ek  or  Roman  i>olitical  practice.  We  can- 
not ajH^ak  of  the  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome  instructively 
except  ;us  evohitions.  Their  Irfstory  is  of  course  never  com- 
plete at  any  mie  period.  Moreover,  each  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment illuminates  the  processes  which  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussinjr.  the  proi»esses  by  which  the  primitive  constructions  of 
j;t)vernment  wen^  nuHlitied  and  modern  systems  of  government 
a])])roached.  We  may  study  modern  govemment-s  as  they  are ; 
but  in  onler  to  understand  modern  governments  as  they  are  it 
is  n(H*essar}'  to  know  ancient  and  mediseval  governments  in  all 
their  successive  periods  of  development. 

(1)    TlIK    GOVKKXMENTS    OF    GrEECE. 

48.  The  Patriarchal  Presidencies :  Legislation.  —  We  get 

our  t\irliest  glimpse  of  Greek  governments  from  Homer.  When 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written,  monarchy  was  universal 
throughout  the  Greek  world.  But  not  such  monarchy  as  grew 
up  in  the  later  times  of  classical  political  development  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  It  was  monarchy  of  a  kind  which 
no  longer  exists.  It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  mod- 
f  rn  meaning  of  words  to  describe  it  as  a  Patriarchal  PreMencjf. 
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The  kings  of  Homer's  songs  were  not  supreme  rulers  who  gave 
law  and  singly  administered  justice  to  their  subjects.  They 
were  chief  nobles,  *  the  first  among  equals/  presidents  of  coun- 
cils of  peers.  The  early  monarchies  of  Greece  were  not  con- 
stituted of  single  cities,  like  the  later  republics,  but  probably 
of  groups  of  communities  acknowledging  a  common  govern- 
ment.  The  centre  of  that  government  Ti^as  the  council  of 
Elders  (OeroiUes),  heads  of  the  noble  families.  That  council 
was  the  "  king's  council "  only  because  it  convened  at  the  king's 
summons.  He  called  his  peers  to  a  feast.  To  speak  modemly, 
the  dinner-table  was  the  council-board.  State  affairs  were  dis- 
cussed over  the  wine  and  the  viands :  after  an  informal  manner 
which  suggests  to  the  reader  of  to-day  Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
**  Tobacco  Parliament,"  where  imperial  business  shaped  itself 
as  it  might  through  the  laconic  speech  of  king  and  councillors 
uttered  amidst  the  dense  smoke  of  busy  fuming  pipes.  Here 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  goverimient  originated.  Prussian 
plans,  however,  were  seldom  formally  announced :  Greek  plans 
were  almost  always  made  publicly  known.  The  king  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  people  (assemblies,  that  is,  of  the  gentes, 
the  members  of  the  recognized  immemorial  kinship)  to  hear 
the  decrees  of  the  elders.  The  presidency  of  this  assembly, 
like  the  presidency  of  the  council,  belonged  to  the  king ;  or, 
rather,  the  council  itself,  as  it  were,  presided,  under  the  head- 
ship of  the  king.  The  elders  sat,  that  is,  before  the  assembled 
tribesmen  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  king  made  known 
the  business  to  be  considered,  and  the  elders,  if  they  chose, 
addressed  the  people  concerning  it.  No  vote  was  taken.  The 
assembly  freely  made  known  its  sentiments  concerning  the 
utterances  of  the  noble  orators  by  noisy  demonstrations  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  and  on  critical  occasions  its  feelings 
no  doubt  counted  for  something ;  but  it  had  no  choice  but  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  council,  previously  fixed  upon 
at  dinner. 
49.  TlitMU  Justice. — Such  was  ancient  Greek  legislation. 
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Judicial  proceedings  were  not  radically  different.  In  some  io^ 
stances,  doubtless,  the  king  dispensed  justice  as  sole  magistrate. 
He  was  generally  the  richest,  ;V5  well  as  officially  the  first,  of 
the  noblemen  of  the  kingilom.  and  as  such  must  have  adjudged 
many  differences  between  his  numerous  personal  retainers  at 
least,  even  if  he  did  not  often  act  as  sole  judge  between  other 
litigants.  But  mdst  cases  arising  between  men  of  different 
family  grou}>s  were  heanl  by  the  king  and  his  council  in  the 
presence  of  the  ixH>ple,  much  as  public  business  was  considered, 
each  councillor  l)eing  entitled  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  his  turn, 
and  a  majority  of  voices  probably  controlling. 

50.  Patriarch  and  Priest.  —  I  have  called  this  presidency 
of  the  king  in  state  affairs  a  ^  patriarchal '  presidency  because 
it  belonged  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  as  chief  elder  by  direct 
descent  from  the  first  preferred  elder  of  his  people.  The  family 
once  chosen  by  the  gods  to  preside  in  council  and  command  in 
war  was  seldom  set  aside ;  and  the  usual  succession  by  primo- 
geniture wjvs  rarely  departed  from.  This  president-king,  be- 
sides, had  other  prerogatives  typic^d  of  a  patriarchal  headship. 
He  was  the  high  priest  of  his  people,  performing  all  those 
sacrifices  and  leading  in  all  those  ceremonials  which  spoke  the 
family  oneness  of  the  nation.  He  was  representative  of  the 
nation  in  its  relations  with  the  gods.  He  was  also  commander- 
in-chief  in  war,  herc^  again  representing  the  unity  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  presided. 

61.  Not  Lord,  but  Chief.  —  But  here. the  kingly  preroga> 
tives  ended.  These  presidential  and  representative  functions 
of  the  early  Greek  king  contained  the  sum  of  his  powers. 
Aside  from  his  presidency  in  legislation  and  in  adjudication, 
his  high  priesthood,  and  his  command  in  war,  he  had  little 
power.  There  was  no  distinct  idea  as  yet  of  personal  alle- 
giance to  the  monarch  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  He 
received  gifts  fn)m  tlie  people  and  had  the  usufruct  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  his  Hii])p()rt ;  Imt  these  were  accorded  him  rather 
;is  father  and  typical  head  of  his  nation  than  as  master.    The 
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I  lendeied  Mm  were  lai^ely  voluntary.  He  was  not 
lord,  bnt  chief  of  his  people. 

62.  The  PrimltiTe  A^fUK-  — In  one  sense  the  king  was  not 
chief  of  &  people  at  all.  The  Homeric  ^|llK  (demos)  was  not 
a '  people '  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  not  an 
association  of  individnale,  but  an  association  of  families,  of 
families  which  had  widened  into  gentes,  but  which  lived  apart 
from  each  other  in  semi-independent  groups,  each  possibly 
clustering  about  its  own  village  and  living  its  own  separate 
cantonal  life.  The  king  was  the  head  of  these  confederated 
'houses,'  and  the  seat  of  his  authority  was  that  'city'  about 
which  their  confederate  life  centred. 

53.  The  Antique  '  Cltjr.'  —  This  city  was  as  uulike  as  pos- 
sible to  those  centres  of  population  and  industry  which  are  the 
cities  of  our  own  time.  It  was  very  different  even  from  those 
Greek  cities  of  historical  times  of  which  Athens  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  and  which  were  the  actual  homes  of  the  ruling 
numbers  of  the  population.  The  city  of  Homer's  day  doubt- 
less contained  the  dwellings  of  the  king  and  his  assistant 
priests,  bnt  not  many  besides  king  and  priests,  with  their 
families  and  att«ndants,  lived  in  it.  It  was  generally  a  citadel 
opon  a  hill  to  which  the  confederated  families  living  in  the 
country  roimd  about  it  resorted  in  times  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened invasion.  It  contained  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  common  worship.  In  it  was  the  market-place, 
also,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  coimtry-side  centred.  It  saw 
the  festivals,  the  sacrifices,  the  councils,  the  courts,  the  armed 
musterings  of  the  people.  But  it  did  not  see  their  daily  life. 
That  was  not  lived  in  common,  but  apart  in  clans.  Each 
'house'  was  a  complete  independent  organism  in  itself,  with 
a  very  vital  corporate  existence.  It  "  had  its  assemblies ;  it 
passed  laws  which  its  members  were  bound  to  obey,  and  which 
the  city  itself  respected. " '    These  assemblies  were  presided 

1  Conlanget,  Tht  Antitnt  City,  p.  13T  (Am.  ei.). 
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over  by  an  hereditair  chief  who  was  priest,  judge,  and  military 
commander  of  his  house  —  its  king,  a  chief  among  the  heads 
of  its  branches.  Throughout  the  gens  there  was  the  closest 
brotherhood.  It  had  its  common  family  worship,  its  religious 
festivals,  its  common  burying-plaee.  Its  members  could  in- 
herit from  each  other,  and  were  idtimately  responsible  for 
each  other  s  conduct  and  debts.  They  could  not  accuse  one 
another  before  anv  tribunal  but  that  of  their  own  kindred. 
They  stood  together  as  one  family  under  a  complete  &mily 
government. 

54.  Confederate  Growth  of  Family  Groups.  —  The  mo- 
narchical city  had  not  originated  directly  from  a  confederation 
of  families.  It  had  been  developed  through  a  series  of  other 
combinations,  which,  in  their  religious  functions  at  least,  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  the  city  had  come  into  being.  ChnJtts 
had  first  of  all  united,  for  the  celebration  of  some  common 
worship,  into  Phratries  or  (in  Latin  term)  curies.  Phrairies 
had  combined,  from  like  motives,  into  Tribes.  It  was  by  a 
coming  together  of  Tribes  that  the  city  had  been  formed. 
Each  Phratry  and  Tribe  had  realized  the  family  idea  by  the 
worship  of  the  same  gods,  and  the  canonization  of  some  com- 
mon hero  as  their  eponymous  ancestor ;  and  each  had  elevated 
a  chief  to  its  presidency  and  high-priesthood.  Each  had  its 
assemblies  and  its  festivals. 

55,  The  « City '  a  Confederacy  of  Gentes.  —  But  though 
the  city  was  the  next  step  of  confederation  after  the  tribe,  it 
was  not  tribes,  nor  yet  phratries,  but  gentes  which  were  repre- 
sented in  the  council  of  the  king.  There  was,  so  to  say,  a 
subsidence  of  politixjal  organization  upon  this  older  foundation 
of  the  family.  In  the  city  the  tribe  continued  to  be  a  unit  of 
worship,  the  phratry  a  unit  of  worship  and  of  military  organi- 
zation; but  only  the  geyis  was  a  unit  of  civil  organization. 
The  army  was  grouped  by  phratries,  but  government  was  con- 
stituted by  families. 
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66.  "  The  cily  was  not  an  assemblage  of  indiTiduals ;  it  was  a  con- 
federation of  sereral  groups,  which  were  established  before  it,  and 
which  it  permitted  to  remain.  We  see,  in  the  Athenian  orators,  that 
ererj  Athenian  formed  a  portion  of  four  distinct  societies  at  the  same 
time ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  phratry ,  of  a  tribe,  and  of  a 
city.  He  did  not  enter  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  day  into  all  these 
four/'  like  an  American,  who  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  belongs  at 
once  to  a  family,  a  county,  a  state,  and  a  nation.  **  The  phratry  and 
the  tribe  are  not  administratire  dirisions.  A  man  enters  at  different 
times  into  these  four  societies,  and  ascends,  so  to  speak,  from  one  to 
the  other.  First,  the  child  is  admitted  into  the  family  by  the  religious 
ceremony,  which  takes  place  six  days  after  his  birth.  Some  years  later 
he  enters  the  phratry  by  a  new  ceremony.  .  .  .  Finally,  at  the  sge 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  he  is  presented  for  admission  into  the  city. 
On  thai  day,  in  the  presence  of  an  altar,  and  before  the  smoking  flesh 
of  a  Tictim,  he  pronounces  an  oath,  by  which  he  binds  himself,  among 
other  things,  always  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  city.  From  that  day 
he  is  initiated  into  the  public  worship,  and  becomes  a  citizen.  If  we 
ohserre  this  young  Athenian  rising,  step  by  step,  from  worship  to  wor- 
ship, we  haTe  a  symbol  of  the  degrees  through  which  human  associa- 
tion has  passed.  The  course  which  this  young  man  is  constrained  to 
follow  is  that  which  society  first  followed."  ^ 

57.  The  Elders.  —  The  real  inner  life  of  government  dwelt, 
therefore,  not  in  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  in  the  power 
vested  in  each  member  of  his  Council.  As  head  of  a  gena, 
each  Elder  exercised  those  prerogatives  of  the  father-sovereign 
about  which,  as  about  a  support,  society  had  attained  all  its 
earliest  growth.  As  a  Council,  the  Elders  were  confederated 
chiefs^  representing  each  a  little  family  sovereignty.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  too  far-fetched  fancy  to  liken  them  to  the 
members  of  our  own  federal  Senate.  Just  as  our  own  Senators 
represent  self-governing  states,  confederated  for  certain  pur- 
poses, so  did  these  Elders  represent  self-governing  family 
groups  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  common  objects.  Of 
course  the  likeness  disappears  the  moment  we  look  outside 
the  Council,  away  from  its  internal  organization.     Our  Sena- 

^  CouUnges,  The  Ancient  City,  pp.  139,  170. 
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tors  ar^  elect^  r^pr««entatiTesw  and  hsLne  only  representative 
fanctioiLS.  Thev  hi^Te  uo  official  Toke  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  states  vhioh  thev  repnesent.  Those  ancient 
Greek  Elders,  on  the  oontrar)-.  were  hereditary  chiefjB,  and  had 
weight  in  the  Council  c^^ose  they  were  mlers  at  home  in 
their  several  cantons.  The  language  of  their  day  commonly 
designated  them  -kings/  They  were  kings:  the  president 
of  their  Council  was  '  the '  king,  their  leader  in  war  and  in 
religious  observance. 

58.  Religion:  the  Priesthood.  —  The  key  to  the  whole 
composition  of  this  early  society  was  its  religion.  The  func- 
tions of  father,  chief,  and  king ;  the  constitutions  of  &milyy 
phratrVj  tribe,  and  city  — all  hung  upon  certain  deep-lying 
religious  conceptions.  The  father  was  first  of  all  high-priest 
of  his  house,  the  chief  first  of  all  high-priest  of  his  phiatiy, 
the  king  first  of  all  high-priest  of  his  city.  Their  other  func- 
tions rather  flowed  from  the  authority  of  their  priesthood  than 
were  added  to  it.  Religion  was  the  one  conclusive  motive 
and  sanction  of  all  social  order  in  that  early  time,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  for  many  centuries  afterwards ;  and  the  heads  of 
religion  were  of  course  the  rulers  of  society. 

59.  It  was  the  leading  ^peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  that 
time  that  each  father,  chief,  and  king  represented  gods  whom 
no  one  else  represented.  The  gods  of  one  family  were  never 
the  gods  of  another  family,  the  gods  of  one  phratry  or  city, 
never  those  of  another  phratry  or  city.  Gods  were  in  that  day 
private,  not  (common,  property,  and  were  owned  inalienably. 
p]a(:h  liigh-priest  of  the  series,  therefore,  liad  a  peculiarly  sacred 
and  distinctive  character  within  the  group  over  whose  worship 
lie  i)re8ided,  and  in  tliat  character  were  contained  the  seeds  of 
all  his  other  jirerogatives.  He  was  chief  of  the  religion  of  his 
group ;  and  that  religion  was  the  supreme  rule  of  its  life.  He 
wjiH,  therefore,  its  king;  and  his  office  was  hereditary.  The 
Bacred  ])riestliood  of  the  father  could  be  transmitted  only  by 
jiatural  succession.     Priests  could  not  be  made,  unless,  in  the 
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pTOvidence  of  the  gods,  they  were  not  born.  Then  human 
choice  must  be  resorted  to ;  but  that  choice  must  keep  itself 
3S  close  to  the  direct  line  of  the  priestly  stock  as  possible.  It 
must  select  within  the  chosen  family. 

60.  Primogeniture.  —  It  is  because  of  the  rule  of  such  con- 
ceptions of  civil  magistracy,  as  an  authority  resulting  from  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  head  of  each  social  group,  that  we 
find  primogeniture  the  ruling  order  of  succession  alike  to  elder- 
ship,  to  chieftainship,  and  to  kingship ;  and  it  is  because  of 
this  same  rule  of  religious  thought  in  social  organization  that 
we  find  every  magistrate,  even  those  of  the  later  times  when 
magistrates  were  elected,  exercising  some  priestly  function,  as 
if  to  supply  a  necessary  sanction  for  his  civil  powers.  The 
magistrate  was  always  next  to  the  gods,  was  always  their  in* 
terpreter  and  servant. 

61.  The  City's  Religion.  —  In  every  way  the  political  life 
of  the  city  spoke  of  religion.  There  was  a  city  hearth  in  the 
prytaneum  on  which  a  fire,  sacred  to  the  city's  gods,  was  kept 
ceaselessly  burning ;  there  were  public  repasts  at  which,  if  not 
the  whole  people,  at  least  representatives  daily  sat  down  to 
break  the  sacred  cake  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  wine  to 
the  gods  :  the  council-feast  to  which  the  king  invited  the  Elders 
(sec.  48),  though  also  a  social  feast,  was  itself  first  of  all  a 
sacred,  sacrificial  repast  over  which  the  king  presided  by  virtue 
of  his  priestly  office.  There  were  festivals  at  stated  times  in 
honor  of  the  several  deities  of  the  city ;  and  the  Council  (which 
at  a  later  day  became  the  Senate)  always  convened  in  a  temple. 
Politics  was  a  religion. 

62.  Decay  of  the  Antique  City.  —  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  universal  first  model  of  completed  political  society  in  the 
Greek  world.  When  it  comes  within  our  view  in  the  Homeric 
songs,  however,  it  is  already  old  and  near  its  end.  It  was  the 
complete  and  singularly  logical  result  of  that  widening  from 
family  to  tribe  which  had  filled  the  ages  of  human  life  which 
had  gone  before  it.    It  was  the  true  offspring  of  its  long  an- 
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cestry :  a  grviatOT  fiarai^v  o^SMSkded  fn»ii  a  long  line  of  funilies. 
But  when  we  caiob  vvjr  £t«  cliaips*?  of  iu  the  end  of  the  pure 
family  suite  i$  at  has^L     A  seiic^s  of  i>eTolutioi&s  is  about  to 

change  the  whole  v^rcaiv.zsiioci  of  T*cCiti«d  societr, 

fxi  This  ohaaij^.  howet-er,  liid  not  piv>«ed  eTeiyirhere  with 
that  universal  unifomiiiv  whiob  >e^in$  to  have  chancterized 
previous  developments  in  ihe  Greek  world.  Similar  changes 
were  effect  oil,  indee^i.  ever}*  where :  bat  differing  circtunstances 
gave  to  change  a  different  spcNesi  and  a  vazrii^  form  and  8e> 
quence  in  separated  localities^  It  was  not  $o  much  a  continaed 
development  as  a  diffei>?ntiAt:on.  It  will  be  best,  therefore^  to 
continue  our  ex;unination  of  the  further  modification  and  ex- 
pansion of  Gnvlk  institutions  by  studies  of  the  histories  of  the 
particular  cities  of  Greece:  and  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that 
the  (articular  cities  chvv>en  for  this  purpose  shoidd  be  Athens 
and  Spart;u  in;ismuch  as  it  is  only  of  these  two  masterful  cities 
that  wo  have  anything  like  adetjuate  knowledge. 

04.  The  City  absorbs  its  Constitaent  Parts.  — There  is, 
however,  one  uniform  pnxvss  tirst  to  be  noted  amongst  all  the 
governments  of  historical  Gnvvv.  City  life  continued  every- 
where ;  but  the  gi>vernnient  was  no  longer  cantonal.  It  was 
municipal.  A  '  city  *  was  no  longer  merely  the  confederate 
centre  of  separated  family  cantons  in  which  the  real  life  of 
the  people  still  dwelt.  That  life  had  become  much  more  largely 
and  truly  a  united  life.  The  city  no  longer  received  its  vitality 
from  the  family  governments  round  about  it ;  they,  rather,  de- 
rived their  significance  from  their  connection  with  the  city. 
The  city  was  now,  instead  of  a  mere  compound  or  aggregate,  a 
whole,  of  whi(!h  tribes,  phratries,  and  families  were  parts.  The 
confederation  had,  so  to  say,  swallowed  up  the  confederates. 
The  city,  a  child  of  family  government,  had  subordinated  family 
government  to  itself ;  had  usurped  a  full  supremacy,  making 
its  parents  its  subjects. 

65.  Decline  of  the  Elders'  Separate  Powers.  —  We  have 
not  the  historical  materials  for  making  quite  plain  the  why 
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and  wheTefore  of  this  notable  transformation  in  political  order ; 
bat  we  can  see  dimly  some  of  the  causes  which  must  have 
brought  it  about.  By  coming  together  under  the  early  city 
organization  the  aforetime  sovereign  family  governments  neces- 
sarily lost  much  of  their  former  importance.  Confederation 
inevitably  lessens  the  individual  importance  of  the  confederates. 
They  have  no  longer  their  accustomed  separate  prominence ; 
that  has  been  swallowed  up  in  their  aggregate  weight.  How- 
ever small  might  have  been  the  power  of  each  family  group 
when  it  was  dissociated  from  its  neighbors,  its  complete  inde- 
pendence gave  it  a  dignity,  a  cohesiveness,  an  individuality, 
and  a  self-sufficiency  of  which  association  with  others  robbed 
it.  After  the  independence  of  the  family  had  been  curtailed 
by  confederation,  the  strongest  motives  for  preserving  family 
organization  intact  would  be  displaced  by  wider  interests.  The 
generation  which  saw  the  '  city '  formed  would  of  course  not 
dream  that  family  importance  had  been  in  any  wise  impaired. 
The  Elders  of  the  first  councils  would  abate  not  a  jot  of  their 
hereditary  pride  of  blood  and  of  authority,  but  would  deem 
themselves  as  great  kings  as  ever.  And  in  those  times  of  reluc- 
tantly changing  thought  scarcely  an  element  of  altered  concei)- 
tion  in  regard  to  these  matters  would  enter  for  generations 
together.  But,  whether  sensibly  or  insensibly,  profound  modi- 
fications both  of  social  thought  and  of  social  practice  would  at 
length  take  place.  Relented  to  a  subordinate  rank  in  the 
political  order  and  no  longer  obliged  to  preserve  that  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  essential  to  it  while  it  continued  itself  an 
independent  government,  the  gens  would  by  degrees  lose  its 
close  integration  and  compact  organic  structure.  A  kingdom 
within  a  kingdom  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  alive.  Its  mem- 
bers are  confused  by  a  service  of  two  masters,  and  end  by  really 
serving  only  one,  —  and  that  the  stronger. 

66.  Political  Disintegration  of  the  Gens. —  The  family 
died,  therefore,  as  a  political  organization,  for  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently important  functions  to  keep  it  interested  in  itself.     It 
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was  gradually  disintegrated.  In  religion,  indeed,  it  steadily 
remained  one  for  centuries,  formally  at  least,  if  not  practically ; 
but  in  other  things  it  fell  slowly  apart.  Its  branches  became 
by  degrees  more  and  more  independent  of  each  other.  Its 
property  was  no  longer  held  in  common,  but  was  divided  with 
greater  and  greater  freedom,  and  with  less  and  less  regard  for 
that  law  of  primogeniture  which  had  formerly  made  the  eldest- 
bom  son  of  the  direct  line  the  sole  proprietor,  as  trustee  for 
his  kinsmen,  of  the  family  lands  and  goods.  In  the  end,  this 
eldest  son  got  not  even  the  largest  share  of  the  property,  but 
divided  it  equally  with  his  brothers. 

Here,  then,  was  an  almost  complete  dismemberment  and 
disintegration  of  the  gens  as  a  political  unit  in  the  larger  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  That  larger  government  had  superseded 
it  in  all  the  great  functions  of  social  controL  Its  private 
interests  and  prerogatives  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  hold  it 
together.  Its  members  had  become  citizevs,  and  their  citizen^ 
ship  had  eclipsed  their  membership  of  the  family.  The  only 
politics  worth  competing  in  was  the  politics  of  the  city.  The 
cantons  no  longer  constituted  but  depended  upon  the  city. 

Athens. 

67.  The  City  of  Solon :  Kingship  gone.  —  The  first  dis- 
tinct view  we  get  of  Athenian  affairs  reveals  the  changes 
already  described  in  large  part  accomplished.  We  may  be 
said  to  get  that  tirst  distinct  view  in  the  time  of  Solon,  to 
whom  Athens  attributed  her  first  great  reform  code.  The 
Solonian  constitution  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  histo- 
rians wish  that  it  were ;  but  several  of  its  main  features  may 
be  said  to  be  beyond  dispute,  and  these  features  speak  very 
plainly  of  a  society  (juite  unlike  that  of  the  prehistoric  Greek 
'  city '  which  we  have  been  considering.  Homer  would  hardly 
have  recognized  the  city  for  which  Solon  legislated. 

Solon  was  put  in  charge  of  the  city's  af&drs  by  being  chosen 
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* Archon.'  What  was  an  * Archon'  ?  The  ancient  'city '  had 
known  no  such  ofiBlcer.  Did  he  act  for  the  king,  or  was  he  of 
the  Council  ?  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The 
ancient  kingship  had  disappeared,  the  archonship  was  one  of 
its  fragments.  The  abolition  of  the  kingship  had  doubtless 
come  about  through  an  aristocratic  revolution,  such  as  Aris- 
totle afterwards  noted  as  altogether  a  normal  movement  in 
Greek  politics.  The  'kings'  of  the  Council  had  grown  by 
degrees  quite  intolerant  of  the  authority  of  the  king,  their 
patriarchal  president.  He  stood  for  the  growing  state ;  they, 
only  for  the  disintegrating  gerUes.  His  hereditary  headship 
was  threatening  to  overshadow  permanently  their  individual 
part  in  affairs.  They  therefore  determined  to  control  his 
office,  to  make  it  dependent  upon  themselves.  Codrus,  the 
last  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  himself  in  a  war 
with  Peloponnesian  foes,  because  of  a  prophecy  that  the 
enemies  of  Athens  would  be  victorious  unless  the  life  of  her 
king  were  yielded  up  in  the  contest,  and  it  is  added  by  the 
tradition  that  the  Athenians  thereupon  abolished  hereditary 
kingship  by  way  of  emphasizing  their  belief  that  no  one  was 
worthy  to  succeed  Codrus.  Possibly  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
discredit  all  of  the  pretty  story ;  it  is  such  a  story  as  we  would 
not  discredit  if  we  could.  But  we  may  feel  assured  that  there 
were  other  potent  reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  men  of 
the  city  why  Codrus  should  be  the  last  of  her  kings,  and  that 
they  were  quite  clear  in  their  determination  that,  if  not 
Codrus,  then  some  early  successor  of  his  should  be  the  last  of 
the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Athens. 

68.  The  Archonship* — They  did  not,  however,  transform 
the  office  at  once  into  an  elective  magistracy.  They  could  not. 
Both  unreasoning  religious  belief  and  calculating  policy  would 
have  forbidden  any  such  violent  breach  in  the  ancient  order 
of  the  family-state.  To  all  outward  appearance  only  the  name 
of  the  office  was  changed.  Codrus,  who  had  been  BasUeus 
(king),  was  succeeded  by  his  son  under  the' title   Archon 
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(ruler).  That  was  all.  And  the  office  of  archon  was  held 
by  descendants  of  Codrus  in  strict  hereditary  succession  for 
about  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  change  of  name  in  the  chief  office  of  the  state  cov- 
ered, perhaps  without  altogether  concealing,  many  important 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  its  tenure.  If  Codrus  had  inher- 
ited too  strong  prerogatives,  the  archons,  his  successors,  exer- 
cised those  prerogatives  in  more  or  less  strict  subSdination  to 
the  noble  families  represented  in  the  Council.  The  monarchy 
had  been  made  a  limited  monarchy.  The  archon  was  respon- 
sible to  a  watchful  House  of  Lords. 

69.  Nine  Archons.  —  At  length  the  hereditary  archonship 
was  in  its  turn  done  away  with.  The  archon's  tenure  of  office 
was  limited  to  ten  years,  the  archon  being  chosen,  doubtless,  by 
the  Council,  though  still  always  chosen  —  so  tenacious  was  the 
idea  of  the  hereditary  character,  the  f  athership,  the  kin-headship 
of  the  ruler  of  the  state  —  from  the  family  of  Codrus.  But 
the  hereditary  principle  was  at  length  in  decay ;  and  the  first 
assured  date  in  Greek  history  shows  us  its  end.  In  the  year 
683  B.C.  the  archonship  was  made  annual,  its  functions  were 
divided  up  amongst  nine  offices,  and  to  these  offices  all 
Enpatrids  (all,  that  is,  who  were  of  the  old  kinship  of  the 
family-state)  were  made  eligible.  The  honorary  chief  of  these 
nine  archons  was  called  Archon  EponymuSy  because  from  him 
the  year  took  its  name  in  all  official  records;  the  second  of 
the  nine  was  called  Archon  Basileus,  because  he  was  the  city's 
high-priest,  and  thus  successor  to  the  most  typical  of  the  old 
kingly  functions;  tlie  third  was  Archon  PolemarchuSy  having 
received  the  military  command  once  l)elonging  to  royalty  ;  the 
other  six  were  Themiothetoe,  judges.  Kingship  had  .been  *put 
into  commission.'  It  was  parcelled  out  among  the  members 
of  what  we  should  call  a  *  board'  of  archons.  The  whole 
executive  direction  of  the  state  was  doubtless  in  the  hands  of 
this  board,  but  their  most  prominent  functions  were  judiciaL 
They  were  all  judges.     Upon  the  chief  archon  devolved  the 
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weighty  duty  of  determining  cases  of  family  law  and  inheri- 
tance ;  the  king-archon  adjudicated  the  then  numberless  cases 
which  religious  law  controlled;  the  archon  polemarch  heard 
all  cases  between  foreigners;  the  six  Thesmothetae  decided 
such  cases  as  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  none  of  the  three 
principal  archons — all  cases  not  otherwise  assigned.  There 
were,  moreover,  certain  judicial  functions  which  the  nine 
archons  exercised  jointly,  such  as  the  punishment  of  banished 
persons  who  had  broken  their  banishment,  the  oversight  of  the 
balloting  for  certain  minor  judgeships,  the  presidency  of  cer- 
tain meetings  of  the  people,  etc. 

70.  Solon  Archon  Eponymus :  the  Crisis.  —  Such  was  the 
changed  magistracy  of  Solon's  time.  Solon  was  chosen  Archon 
Eponymus,  but  with  powers  such  as  no  archon  ever  regularly 
possessed.  He  was  chosen  at  a  crisis,  —  a  crisis  which  by  its 
very  existence  reveals  a  society  radically  unlike  the  society  of 
kinship  described  by  Homer.  There  are  three  contending 
parties  in  the  state, — the  men  of  the  mountain,  the  men  of  the 
shore,  and  the  men  of  the  plain.  Neither  the  men  of  the 
mountain  nor  the  men  of  the  shore  would  have  been  so  much 
as  counted  in  the  Homeric  state.  They  were  not  of  the  im- 
memorial kinship  at  all.  They  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
holding  their  lands  of  the  noble  families  who  lived  in  and 
about  Athens,  and  who  constituted  the  third  party,  of  the 
plain.  They  were  outsiders  to  the  state.  The  noble  families 
were  the  state ;  these  men  of  the  mountain  and  the  shore  were 
their  subjects,  for  the  most  part  their  slaves,  bearing  every 
baiden,  and  sharing  not  a  single  privilege.  Every  movement 
«7hich  they  had  made  towards  even  a  partial  independence  had 
compelled  them  to  borrow  capital  of  their  masters  and  so  had 
clinched  their  slavery.  The  men  of  the  shore,  the  men,  that 
iSy  tilling  the  generous  soil  of  the  lands  which  stretched  across 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  Attic  peninsula  to  famous 
Sunium,  were  much  better  off  than  the  men  of  the  mountain. 
who  had  both  the  exolusiveness  of  the  law  and  the  niggardli- 
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ness  of  nature  to  contend  with,  in  the  mountainous  districts 
to  the  north ;  but  both  hated  the  privileges  of  the  Eupatrids, 
and  were  ready  to  combine  in  order  to  wreck  them.  The  one 
could  not,  the  other  would  not,  any  longer  abide  content  with 
a  lot  which  forbade  them  all  independence  and  all  hope  of  a 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  own  destinies.  The  men 
of  the  coast  would  have  accepted  moderate  concessions:  the 
poor  peasants  in  the  mountains  clamored  for  radical  meas- 
ures ;  but  both  would  heave  something  done.  The  Eupatrids, 
with  their  submissive  retainers  on  the  plains  about  the  city 
and  the  port,  were  in  a  numerical  minority,  though  doubtless 
strongest  in  resource,  and  deemed  concession  unavoidable. 
Solon  was  a  man  of  a<lvanced  age  and  of  established  reputa- 
tion, alike  for  courage,  for  honesty,  and  for  wisdom*  All 
parties  turned  to  him  with  hope  and  trust.  He  was  chosen 
archon,  investcMl  with  extraordinary  legislative  powers,  and 
bidden  make  <a  constitution  just  to  all  alike.  This  was  in  the 
year  51>4  n.(\ 

71.  The  Draconian  Code.  —  Twenty-seven  years  before  a 
somewhat  similar  t<isk  had  been  assigned  to  Draco;  but  he  had 
failed  through  too  great  conservatism.  He  had  framed  a  code 
which  had  rather  made  the  old  laws  public  and  certain  than 
rendered  them  equitable.  If  anything,  the  definiteness  which 
he  gave  the  law  had  added  harshness  to  it  by  making  it  stiffer 
and  more  inexorable  than  before.  It  was  Solon's  port  to  re* 
form  the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  time  for  mere  revision 
had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  reconstruction  come.  Draco's 
I'^gishition  had  been  followed  by  the  explosion  of  an  attempted 
revolution ;  Solon's  must  he  followed  by  satisfaction  and  peace. 

72.  Solon's  Economic  Reforms.  —  And  Solon  certainly 
proceeded  with  courage  and  thoroughness ;  the  results  of  his 
work  showed  that  he  proceeded  also  with  wisdom.  He  insti- 
tuted both  economic  and  constitutional  reforms,  which,  though 
conservative  enough  to  force  no  too  rude  or  sudden  break  with 
the  past,  were  decided  and  timely  enough  to  assure  the  future 
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of  the  state.  We  are  concerned  here  with  his  economic  as 
well  as  with  his  political  measures,  because  the  former  were 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  latter.  It  was  necessary  to 
free  the  poor  before  enfranchising  them.  Accordingly  Solon 
struck  of^  first  of  all,  the  chains  of  debt  which  bound  them, 
not  in  property  only,  but  in  person  as  well,  to  the  moneyed 
Eupatrids,  their  landlords  and  creditors.  Their  debts  were 
remitted  and  their  persons  freed.  A  reforging  of  their  chains 
was  prevented  by  a  law  which  forbade  the  pledging  of  the 
debtor's  person  as  security  for  debt.  Besides  freeing  the 
workers  of  the  soil,  Solon  himself  tells  us,  in  a  fragment  of 
his  carious  narrative  and  didactic  verses,  that  he  freed  also  the 
land  itself  by  removing  certain  stone  pillars  from  it.  There  is 
a  controversy  amongst  historians  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
statement,  as  there  is  as  to  so  many  of  the  other  events  of 
that  remote  time.  We  must  either  believe  that  the  pillars 
removed  bore  record  of  mortgages,  or  —  failing  to  credit  so 
early  a  development  of  a  seemingly  rather  modern  system 
of  mortgaging — we  must  conclude  that  these  pillars  were 
boundary  stones  sacred  to  those  most  revered  gods,  the  gods 
of  boundaries,  and  that  they  marked  the  inalienable  ownership 
of  the  land  by  the  Eupatrids,  whose  gods  these  were.  To 
remove  mortgage  records  would  be  only  temporarily  to  free 
the  land  from  its  bondage  to  the  moneyed  classes,  for  new 
mortgages  might  be  made ;  but  to  remove  the  boundary  pillars 
which  marked,  with  sacred  signs  hallowed  by  superstition,  the 
immemorial  proprietorship  of  the  Eupatrid  families,  would  be 
CO  make  a  division  of  estates  possible,  and  eventual  peasant 
proprietorship,  when  prescription  was  no  longer  disproved  by 
those  witnessing  pillars,  at  least  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  The 
one  measure  would  free  the  land  only  for  a  term ;  the  other 
would  free  it,  possibly,  'for  good  and  all.'  But  either  would 
free  it ;  and,  whichever  may  be  within  Solon^s  meaning,  it  is 
clear  that  his  whole  scheme  of  economiccal  reform  was  intended 
to  better  the  cpndition  of  the  classes  hitherto  not  reckoned  of 
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the  state  at  alL  Ir.iir.>:rr  was  ai  least  pat  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing it^  just  rewani.  Ever*  men  not  of  the  noble  blood  were  to 
be  pivoii  loave  to  thrive  ani.  siavhap.  grow  rich. 

7a  Solon's  Political  Reforms:  the  Four  Piopeiiy  Classes. 
—  The  next  step  w;i5  to  make  wealth  the  patent  of  political 
privileg^\  And  here  we  come  to  Solon's  p^litieal  reforms.  He 
tliviiieii  the  citizens  of  the  state  into  four  classes  according  to 
we;ilth.  Their  wealth  w;is  o:;issitie<l  according  to  their  incomes, 
nvkoneii  in  measures  of  grain,  or  of  oil  or  wine.  The  first  of 
those  pn>i>erty  classes  was  to  consist  of  those  who  received 
vearlv  at  le;»st  tive  hundreil  meilimni  of  com  or  measures  of 
oil  or  wine  fnnu  their  estates.  The  members  of  this  class, 
then»fon\  were  to  W  calleii  Penhicosiomedimni  (fire-hundred- 
i)ie(?(i)i»)i*-nien).  The  seot>nd  claims  were  to  be  three-hundred- 
Diedi  III  Ill-men:  the  third,  one  hundred  and  fiftv.  The  fourth 
ehiss  embraced  all  not  indudeil  in  the  other  three,  'the 
masses,'  ;ui  we  shouhl  sav.  The  memliers  of  the  second  class 
were  called  also  i/»;>;>ei>,  or  knights,  l^ecause  upon  them 
devolved  cavalrv  service  in  the  armv:  the  members  of  the 
thinl,  Zeugitcr.  l»ecause  they  had  projierty  enough  to  require 
the  employment  of  a  yoke  of  draught  animals ;  the  members 
of  the  fourth,  Thetes,  Invause  they  were,  for  the  most  i>art, 
laborers  for  hire. 

74.  It  will  l)e  noted  that  only  landed  property  is  reckoned 
in  this  classification.  Probably  it  constituted  the  mass  of  prop- 
erty in  Attica  at  that  time,  though  there  were  traders  in  the 
community,  and  Athens  had  never  had  the  contempt  for  com- 
merce and  the  trades  which  so  long  prevailed  at  Sparta  and 
Rome.  Solon  himself  had  l)ettered  his  fortunes  by  merchan- 
dising. He  had  been  a  merchant  before  he  became  a  states- 
man. It  was  his  knowledge  of  the  world  acquired  in  his  travels 
as  a  merchant,  indeed,  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  his 
qualification  for  the  task  now  assigned  him.  But  personal 
property  was  not  an  important  enough  element  in  the  wealth 
of  Athenians  at  that  day,  it  would  seem,  to  be  accorded  politi- 
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cal  weight.    The  Eapatrids  were  of  course  the  chief  landowners. 
Theirs  was  still,  conseqnently,  the  chief  part  in  the  state. 

75.  Eligibility  aad  Election  to  Office.  —  For  eligibility  to 
the  highest  public  functions  was  confined  to  members  of  the 
highest  property  class,  though  the  franchise  was  not.  Solon 
instituted  a  popular  Assembly,  in  which  ever}'  citizen,  of  what- 
erer  class,  had  a  vote,  and  to  this  Assembly  was  entrusted  the 
election  of  all  magistrates.  To  the  lesser  magistracies  any 
member  of  the  first  three  classes  might  be  elected ;  to  the  chief 
magistracies,  such  as  the  archonships,  only  members  of  the 
first  class  who  tcere  al90  of  Eupairid  Hood  could  be  elevated. 
Solon  was  not  breaking  with  the  past.  Blood  still  counted  for 
much.  The  old  families  were  still  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  though  now  only  after  popular  election. 

76.  The  Assembly  and  the  Senate. — The  popular  Assembly 
was  not  only  an  electoral,  it  was  also  a  legislating  body.  Cer- 
tain subjects  were  always  to  be  submitted  to  its  vote.  But  it 
was  not  the  only  or  the  highest  deliberative  assembly.  Solon 
instituted  2ipro-bouleuHc  (pre-determining)  Senate  of  Four  Hun- 
dred, by  which  all  business  to  be  brought  before  the  popular 
Assembly  was  to  be  first  digested  and  prepared,  and  without 
whose  preliminary  decree  no  business  at  all,  aside  perhaps  from 
the  elections,  was  to  be  submitted  to  that  subordinate  body. 
The  four  hundred  members  of  this  Senate  were  to  be  chosen 
(one  hundred  out  of  each  of  the  four  tribes  into  whi(*li  the 
people  were  from  of  old  divided)  from  the  first  three  of  the 
property  classes.  This  Senate  probably  succeeded,  in  general, 
to  the  political  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  Council 
of  Elders.  It  could,  in  its  discretion,  dispose  of  most  matters 
finally,  without  consulting  the  popular  Assembly.  The  Archons 
doubdess  had  presiding  seats  in  it,  as  they  must  previously 
have  had,  as  successors  to  the  kings,  in  the  ancient  Council. 
The  election  of  senators,  like  that  of  archons  and  all  other 
magistrates,  took  place  every  year,  the  Senate's  authority  being 
as  brief  as  it  was  great.    The  popular  Assembly,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  perpetual  body.  Men 
of  all  four  of  the  classes,  every  one  who  was  reckoned  a  citizen, 
lH»iiijj  of  its  inoinlH*rship,  not  even  variations  in  the  body  of 
wealth  affected  its  composition.  It  always  included  all  citi- 
zens. 

77.  The  Senate  of  the  Areopagus.  —  At  the  top  of  the  state 
stood  a  vstill  higher  tribunal,  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagus.  The 
origination  of  this  council  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Solon. 
He  did  not  originate  it;  he  only  gave  it  new  form  and  an 
altered  jurisdiction.  He  constituted  it  "  a  supreme  supervisory 
authority,  whose  duty  it  was  at  once  to  watch  over  the  collec- 
tive iulminist ration,  the  l)ehavior  of  the  magistrates  in  office, 
the  proceedings  of  the  popular  Assembly,  and,  in  cases  where 
it  was  required,  to  interi)ose ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
Ix^und  to  deal  with  the  public  discipline  and  the  regulation  of 
conduct  in  the  most  general  sense  of  those  terms,  and  in  con- 
secpience  j)ossessed  the  right  of  bringing  private  individuals  to 
give  an  ac'count  of  objectional  Ix^havior  on  their  part."  ^  Not  all 
of  thesis  functions  were  new.  Possibly  no  one  of  them  was.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  Solonian  feature  in  the  powers  of  the 
Arcopagitic  Senate  was  their  limitation.  For  there  is  good 
reason  to  1  Relieve  that  this  council  which  sat  on  the  Areopagus 
was  the  ancient  Council  of  Elders.  Solon  stripped  it  of  its 
legislatives  functions,  its  immemorial  initiative  in  state  affairs, 
and  constituted  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  with  its  briefer 
tenure  and  its  more  direct  responsibility  to  the  people,  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  ancient  Council  retained  only  functions  of 
oversight  and  of  discipline.  The  Four  Hundred  were  thereafter 
the  Senate ;  while  the  body  whose  greatest  prerogatives  they 
had  taken  became  only  the  Senate  'of  the  Areopagus.'  The 
traditional  rules  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  latter 
were  also  set  aside :  its  exclusiveness  was  invaded  by  the  pro- 
vision that  its  members  should  be  supplied  ^'  from  those  out- 

^  Schomann,  p.  332. 
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going  aichons  of  each  year  who  had  held  their  office  without 
blame."  ^  Membership  continued,  however,  to  be  for  life,  as 
of  old. 

78.  The  Judiciary*  —  Little  formal  change  was  made  in  the 
duties  of  the  archons.  They  retained  their  judicial  functions 
almost  intact.  But  their  judgments  were  made  to  be  subject 
to  revision  by  a  higher  and  more  popular  tribunal,  the  Helicea, 
The  Heliasa  was  a  body  of  jurors  chosen  annually  —  whether 
by  lot  or  election  is  not  known  —  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  local  justices  who  administered  the 
law  in  minor  cases  in  outlying  districts  of  Attica.  The  archo- 
nal  courts  thus  became  for  the  most  part  only  courts  of  '  first 
instance,'  no  longer  rendering  final  judgments,  but  delivering 
their  decisions  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Helicea,  In  hearing 
criminal  cases,  moreover,  the  Helicea  was  often  the  first  and 
only  tribunal.  Its  civil  jurisdiction  was  altogether  on  appeal. 
Here  was  certainly  a  very  much  popularized  judiciary. 

79.  The  New  Principles  introduced.  —  Such  was  the  consti* 
tution  of  Solon.  Great  as  were  the  changes  of  form  whicli  it 
introduced,  important  as  were  the  changes  of  principle  which 
it  effected,  it  was  throughout  wrought  in  a  conservative  spirit. 
It  promised  profound  alteration,  but  it  did  not  threaten  rapid 
alteration ;  and  it  forced  no  revolution  at  all.  It  left  the  noble 
families  in  power ;  but  it  placed  their  authority  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  popular  consent,  and  bounded  it  on  its  judicial  side 
by  an  appeal  to  popular  jury  courts.  It  introduced  wealth  as 
a  standard  of  political  privilege,  and  so  gave  potency  to  a  prin- 
ciple  which  would  inevitably  antagonize  and  in  the  end  oust 
the  idea  of  hereditary  right :  but  for  the  present  it  added  to 
requirements  of  wealth  requirements  of  blood  also.  The  Eu- 
patrids  were  still  to  hold  the  great  offices,  but  only  tliose 
among  them  were  to  be  eligible  who  possessed  the  further 
qualification  of  abundant  incomes.    The  next  step,  which  he 

^  Schomann,  p.  332. 
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did  not  take;  would  be  to  make  wealth  the  only  qualification 
for  power.  Before  another  century  passed  over  the  head  of 
the  new  constitution  we  find  that  change  accomplished. 

80.  Pisistratus  and  the  Solonian  Constittttion.  —  In  one 
sense  the  constitution  of  Solon  did  not  succeed ;  in  a  wider 
sense,  however;  it  had  the  highest  possible  auccess.  It  con- 
tained the  elements  which  made  up  the  constinttion  of  his  city 
in  the  later  times  of  her  greatest  glory.  It  pointed  out  the 
way  to  all  subsequent  successful  reforms.  But  for  the  moment 
it  lived  only  by  the  sufferance  of  its  enemies.  Solon  had,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  EupatridS;  done  too  much.  They  saw  an  end 
to  their  exclusive  privileges  in  accepting  the  principles  of  his 
legislation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  mountain  and  the 
shore  he  had  done  too  little.  Fomented  by  interested  partieS| 
no  doubt,  the  old  strife  broke  out  afresh,  and  Solon's  own 
nephew,  Pisistratus,  uniting  the  popular  parties  in  his  aid, 
seized  and  finally  held  dictatorial  power.  Here  was  a  sad  out- 
rage to  the  principles  which  Solon  had  striven  to  establish ! 
But,  in  reality,  it  was  probably  the  success  of  Pisistratus  that 
kept  the  Solonian  constitution  alive  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
later  times.  Amidst  the  clash  of  factions  it  would  probably 
have  been  trodden  into  the  ground,  to  be  forgotten,  had  not 
Pisistratus,  willing  to  preserve  so  much  of  its  machinery  as 
suited  his  own  purposes,  upheld  it  by  his  own  despotic  power. 
Its  forms  were  more  popular  than  those  of  the  constitution  it 
had  been  meant  to  supersede ;  he  was,  professedly,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  popular  cause ;  it  was  politic  that  he  should  retain 
the  most  liberal  institutions  at  hand.  He  therefore  aftected 
only  to  preside,  with  certain  supreme  and  extraordinary  powers, 
over  the  constitution  set  up  by  his  uncle.  Solon  lived  to  wit- 
ness his  nephew's  unlawful  triumph  and  to  utter  an  intrepid 
protest  against  such  mockery  of  his  aims.  But  Pisistratus 
kept  his  usurped  powers  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  and  handed 
them  on  to  his  sons,  preserving,  even  if  in  mockery,  at  least 
the  hull  of  the  institutions  created  by  Solon ;  and  when  his 
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sons,  forgetting  his  prudence  and  failing  to  imitate  his  wisdom 
and  moderation,  were  driven  from  the  throne  he  had  established 
for  thenii  enough  of  the  Solonian  constitution  remained  to  serve 
as  a  basis  and  model  for  lasting  reforms. 

81.  CUstfieiies. —  The  new  reformer,  who  was  to  complete 
the  work  of  Solon,  was  Clisthenes.  He  was  a  pronounced 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  began  his  career  in 
Athens  by  defeating  those  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Isago- 
rasy  attempted,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse,  to  re- 
store the  old-time  domination  of  the  Eupatrid  families.  The 
next  step  was  to  secure  the  permanency  of  his  success  by  es- 
tablishing a  constitution  which  should  be  genuinely  a  consti- 
tation  for  all  the  people. 

92.  The  New  Demes  and  the  New  Tribes.  —  It  was  plain 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  contrast  the  policy  of  Solon 
by  refusing  all  special  privileges  to  Eupatrids  as  Eupatrids. 
They  must  take  their  chances  of  political  preferment  in  com- 
petition with  all  other  citizens.  Solon  had  reserved  tlie  chief 
offices  for  them  and  had  constituted  the  Senate  of  Four  Hun- 
dred  of  representatives  of  those  four  tribes  of  immemorial 
origin  which,  being  aggregations  of  the  sacred  gentes  and  phror 
trie»  which  were  the  strongholds  of  Eupatrid  kinship,  were 
themselves,  in  a  sense,  exclusive  aristocratic  associations. 
Clisthenes  admitted  to  office  all  who  belonged  to  the  first  three 
property  classes  and  altogether  ignored  the  old  tribes  in  mak- 
ing up  the  Senate.  The  four  tribes  continued  to  exist,  as  re- 
ligions, ecclesiastical  organizations ;  but  they  ceased  to  count 
for  aught  in  the  political  structure  of  the  state.  They  lost  all 
political  significance.  Clisthenes  first  increased  the  number  of 
citixens  by  admitting  many,  some  of  whom  were  manumitted 
slaves,  hitherto  excluded.  He  then  divided  the  territory  of 
Attica  into  one  hundred  administrative  districts  which  he 
called  Deme»*  These  demes  he  combined,  by  tens,  into  ten 
tribes ;  and  these  tribes  it  was  which,  having  appropriated  the 
name  of  the  greatest  units  of  Eupatrid  organization,  super- 
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seded  them  also  in  the  Senate.  The  numher  of  the  senators 
was  raised  from  four  to  five  hundred,  and  the  Senate  was  con- 
stituted of  fifty  representatives  from  each  of  these  new  tribes. 
Any  reputable  citizen  was  made  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

83.  The  Arrangement  of  the  Demes. — All  this  would  look 
like  startling  innovation ;  but  Glisthenes'  course  was  not  quite 
so  radical  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  His  tribes  were  new ; 
but  the  demes  were  most  of  them  old,  having  only  received 
from  him  new  functions  and  a  new  significance.  The  territory 
of  Attica  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  divided  into  small 
districts  centring  in  villages  and  hamlets  and  bearing  this 
name  of  Demes.  Clisthenes  only  limited  their  number  to  one 
hundred,  probably  not  very  materially  altering  existing  boun- 
daries or  very  often  merging  small  demes  into  one  of  proper 
size,  and  made  them  the  constituent  units  of  his  new  tribes. 
One  of  the  most  curious  and  most  characteristic  features  of  his 
scheme  was,  tliat  the  ten  demes  which  went  to  make  up  a  tribe 
were  never  ten  contiguous  demes.  Neighboring  demes  were 
separated  in  political  function  by  being  assigned  to  different 
tribes.  The  demes  lying  within  Athens  itself,  for  instance, 
belonged  to  no  less  than  five  of  the  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  its 
demes  scattered  here  and  there  in  separated  portions  of  Attica. 
The  object  of  this  singular  ari*angement  was  to  break  the  backs 
of  the  old  ftietions  of  tlie  plain,  the  mountain,  and  the  shore 
by  joining  in  interest  and  in  political  action  the  demes  of  the 
various  sections.  Sectional  feeling  was  to  be  thus  weakened 
by  bringing  the  sections  into  constant  and  intimate  co-opera- 
tion, and  sectional  Jiction  impeded  by  depriving  the  sections  of 
political  cohesiveness. 

84.  Religion  and  the  Tribal  Organization.— The  plan  was 
quite  ai-tificial,  though  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  tribes 
were  made  were  old  and  familiar  materials ;  but  it  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise  than  artificial.  Religion  and  its  im- 
perative prejudices  forbade  any  dilution  of  the  genuine  Attic 
gentesy  which  were  the  core  of  the  old  tribes,  by  the  introduo- 
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tioii  of  new  citizens  of  no  birth  at  all.  The  old  organizations 
could  not  be  popularized  without  committing  something  very 
like  sacrilege ;  and  since  they  could  not  be  ref ormed^  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  replace  them.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  create  entirely  new  political  materials.  Hence  the  new 
tribes  were  formed,  and  given  their  own  ecclesiastical  functions 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  old  tribes.  There  could  be  no  or- 
ganization without  its  special  priesthood  and  religious  obser- 
vances :  the  old  organizations  could  not  open  their  sacred  mys- 
teries to  any  not  of  the  real  or  adopted  kin.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  therefore,  was  to  put  aside  the  old  family  unions  altogether 
and  make  up  a  new  congeries  of  associations  with  their  own 
worship  and  their  own  internal  governments,  which,  if  artifi- 
cial at  first,  might  be  expected  in  time  to  acquire  a  \dtality  and 
a  dignity  as  substantial  and  as  lasting  as  those  of  the  Eupatrid 
dispensation.  This,  accordingly,  was  done.  The  new  tribes 
adopted  eponymous  heroes,  the  statues  of  these  patrons  were 
set  up  in  the  Agora,  where  their  tribes  might  gather  about  them 
when  assembled  for  consultation;  and  politics  was  asked  to 
forget  the  Eupatrids. 

85.  Expansion  of  the  Popular  Jury  Courts. —  The  next 
step  in  the  popularization  of  the  constitution  was  a  still 
farther  extension  of  the  jury  court  system.  The  number  of 
Heliasts  was  increased,  and  it  was  provided  that  they,  like  the 
senators,  should  be  chosen  proportionally  from  the  ten  new 
tribes.  Since  the  new  tribes  contained  many  wlio  had  never 
before  been  citizens  and  some  who  had  once  been  slaves,  this 
expansion  of  the  popular  jury-system  must  of  course  have 
been  of  great  consequence  as  a  step  towards  democracy. 

86.  The  Ten  Strategoi. —  Clisthenes  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  of  the  city  from  the  Archon  Pole- 
marchus,  whose  functions  Solon  had  left  untouched,  to  ten 
Strategoi  (generals),  to  be  annually  elected,  one  out  of  each  of 
the  new  tribes,  by  the  Assembly.  Or,  rather,  these  generals 
were  assooiated  with  the  War  Archon,  overshadowing  him,  if 
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tu)t  ill  dignity,  ivrtainly  in  power,  and  destined  afterwards  to 
oiiMt-  liiiii«  and  indotnl  others  of  the  nine  archons,  from  many 
^thor  diit  ios  of  administration. 

Thv  rt»Utionii  of  the  •trmtegoi  to  one  another  mre  illustrated  in  an  in- 
ti»r«»»tiug  wa.v  in  iHuinection  with  the  battle  of  Maratlion.  Thejr  took 
(unit,  ila^v  hv  «lay,  in  the  ooinniand  when  in  the  field.  It  was  on  the  dajr 
o(  Miltiailow'  iH>nim«nd  that  Marathon  was  fought,  though  the  others 
aiv  said  to  have  yielded  their  commands  to  him  on  the  days  which  pre- 
\^\W\\  the  lv»tlK\ 

«^r.  Ostracism.  —  CUsthouos  was  determined  thafno  Pisis- 
trtituM  should  iiso  tho  now  ooustitution  for  his  own  ends.  He 
thon^oit^  ottiiipU'tod  his  work  by  adding  the  law  of  Ostracism. 
ThiM  iM  H  law  imioh  sooruod  bv  iN^mmentators  of  our  own  mod- 
WW  tiuioH,  whou  doiiuvnioios  aro  too  strong  and  self-possessed 
to  I  Oil!'  tht^  wilos  of  do  iu:i  i;o^uos ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
niuoh^Nl  thoso  who  uiidorstaud  the  times  and  the  state  for 
whioh  riist hollos  was  U'gislatiu^,  al)out  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
hMluuK  suoh  a  law  in  Athoiis.  It^  provisions  were  not  harsh. 
It  onaotod  that  whouovor  it  apiH'an'd  that  some  one  statesman 
wuN  Kaihin^  suoh  an  asooiidouoy  over  the  people  that  he  might, 
if  ho  («host«,  uso  it  unlawfully  for  his  own  advantagCi  as 
riniNtrutus  had  dono«  or  omph\v  it  to  raise  his  rivalry  with 
Hoiuo  oppontMit  to  a  dan^or«>us  pitoh  of  bitterness,  the  Senate 
iniKht  oall  upon  tlio  (H'oplo  to  doolare  their  opinion  as  to 
wht^thor  any  oin*  should  Iv  tomimrarily  banished  from  the 
Htato.  WluMi  tho  Soiiato  oallod  for  the  vote,  no  names  were 
Hold,  down  to  tho  pt«oplo.  I'horo  wore  no  forced  candidates  for 
oHtraoiHin.  Tho  (piostion  wiis  simply,  Is  there  any  one  in 
AthoiiH  of  whom  it  would  Ih>  to  the  advantage  of  her  peace  and 
trainpiillity  to  Ih'  rid  for  a  season?  Each  voter  made  up  his 
own  UiUot.  If  six  thousand  kdlots  contained  the  name  of 
th(«  stunts  man,  that  man  tiuist  loave  Attica  and  her  possessions 
for  ton  yoars.  Six  thousand  votes  were  probably  more  than  a 
third  of  tho  total  vote  of  Athens.  Although  a  minority,  there- 
fons  oouhl  comi)el  the  retirement  of  any  public  man,  it  must 
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have  required  a  very  strong  and  well-grounded  movement  of 
public  opinion  to  bring  about  this  concerted  action  of  six  thou- 
sand voters  against  one  man.  A  very  evident  propriety  in  ban- 
ishing him  must  have  existed  before  so  many  people  would  see 
it  and  declare  it.  That  ostracism  was  not  a  weapon  easy  to 
use  is  shown  by  the  striking  inf  requency  of  its  use,  and  by  the 
steady  decline  in  its  employment.  It  was  a  vital  element  of 
the  constitution  at  first,  but  as  that  constitution  gained  greater 
and  greater  assurance  of  permanence  and  stability,  it  more  and 
more  decisively  cast  aside  an  instrument  which,  after  all,  was 
an  instrument  for  the  weak  and  not  for  the  strong ;  and  ostra- 
cism fell  at  length  into  utter  disuse.  Not,  however,  before  it 
had  done  its  appointed  work.  It  had  unquestionably  given  the 
new  constitution  time  and  assured  peace  in  which  to  grow.  It 
had  afforded  the  people  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  steady  ik>- 
litical  habit  and  an  habitual  "  constitutional  morality  "  such  as 
they  might  never  have  attained  to  had  the  rivalries  of  party 
leaders  had  no  check  placed  upon  them,  and  had  ix)litical  iii- 
temperateness  had  no  punishment  to  fear.  It  taught  them  to 
restrain  their  leaders,  and  so  taught  them  to  discipline  them- 
selves. By  g^uarding  themselves  against  being  hastened  iuto 
revolution  they  learned  what  tended  towards  revolution.  By 
defending  their  constitution  against  designing  men  they 
learned  what  that  constitution  was  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in 
its  letter.  They  learned  which  were  the  right  paths  in  politics 
bj  taking  care  not  to  be  seduced  into  wrong  ones.  One  never 
finds  out  all  the  meanings  of  his  creed,  be  that  creed  politi- 
cal or  religious,  until  he  has  to  defend  it  against  atUu*.k : 
and  when  one  has  learned  to  handle  foes  within  the  gates,  the 
defence  of  the  outer  walls  has  become  a  matter  of  assured 
success. 

88.  Success  of  the  Clisthenian  Constitution.  —  The  suc- 
cess of  the  reforms  of  Clisthenes  is  beyond  question.  Their 
quality  was  put  to  an  early  and  severe  test  —  the  test  of  the 
fieiy  days  of  Persian  invasion  and  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
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years  that  followed,  when  Athens  was  indisputably  the  lead 
ing  state  in  all  Hellas  and  fonnal  head  of  a  great  alliance 
(sees.  129,  130) :  and  the  test  only  confirmed  their  strength. 
Athens  received  political  life  from  the  hands  of  Glisthenes, 
and  her  constitution  retained  substantially  the  form  he  had 
given  it  until  the  days  of  real  independence  and  of  merited 
glory  had  altogether  and  finally  departed  from  the  shores  of 
Gephisus  and  Ilissus.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  trace  the 
changes  of  the  intervening  years  to  complete  our  view  of  this 
greatest  government  of  Greece. 

89.  The  Persian  Wars  and  the  Extension  of  Political  Priv- 
ileges. —  The  Persian  wars  wrought  important  changes  in  the 
economical  condition  of  Athens.  The  country  had  more  than 
once  been  laid  waste  by  the  Persians,  and  such  ruin  had  re- 
sulted to  the  owners  of  land  that  probably  very  many  who  had 
once  had  rank  in  the  first  of  the  property  classes  had  sunk  to 
the  last.  Landed  estates,  the  only  estates  hitherto  reckoned  in 
the  census  of  wealth,  had  been,  temporarily  at  least,  rendered 
almost  barren  of  income.  Personal  proi)erty  gained  in  trade 
had,  on  the  contrary,  much  increased,  and  liad  been  in  large 
part  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  invaders.  Athens,  in 
short,  had  become  a  commercial  state,  and  because  a  commer' 
cial  state  naturally  a  naval  state  also.  There  unquestionably 
grew  up  among  her  citizens  a  very  considerable  and  influential 
body  of  merchants  possessed  of  much  wealth,  and  yet  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  real  estate,  ranking  no  higher  than  the 
poorest  Thetes.  We  can  understand  the  considerations,  there- 
fore, which,  soon  after  the  battle  of  PlatjesB,  led  Aristides  to 
propose,  and  the  city  to  consent,  that  eligibility  to  office  should 
be  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  any  ine- 
qualities of  wealth. 

90.  The  Policy  of  Pericles.  —  When  Pericles  came  to  the 
front  of  affairs  in  Athens,  therefore,  the  constitution  wore  the 
features  of  a  com'^lete  democracy.  The  influence  of  Pericles, 
although  permanent  beyond  the  example  of  the  politics  of 
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most  democratic  states,  rested,  not  upon  usurpation,  but  upon 
his  conmianding  influence  with  the  people ;  and  the  whole  of 
his  policy  was  directed,  by  intention  at  least,  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  the  tasks  of  government  and  the 
standards  of  conduct  which  belonged  to  Athens  as  the  leading 
state  of  Greece  not  only,  but  of  Hellas  as  well.  It  was  under 
his  inspiration  that  Athens  was  filled  with  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  art  and  architecture  which  have  given  a  special 
distinction  to  the  *  Age  of  Pericles.'  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  people  were  voted  small  payments  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  jury  courts  and  the  assemblies,  besides  a  largess  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  exhibitions  in  the  theatre.  The 
theatre  played  a  large  part  in  Pericles'  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  populace  :  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  which  might 
serve  to  quicken  the  judicial  and  political  activities  of  the 
people,  or  strengthen  Pericles  in  their  favor. 

The  policy  of  thus  paying  the  people  to  perform  their  duties 
and  to  be  amused  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  end  a  fatal  one. 
So  long  as  a  Pericles  dominated,  all  went  well ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  city  lost  Pericles  and  forgot  the  fashion  of  statesmanship 
which  he  had  set,  muck  began  to  go  ill.  The  majority  of  the 
citizens  soon  came  to  prefer  paid  service  in  civil  offices  to  tlie 
necessary  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  They  were  not  long 
in  becoming  mere  lethargic  pensioners  of  the  state. 

91.  Constitutional  Reforms  of  Ephialtes.  —  The  final  steps 
in  revising  the  republican  constitution  of  Athens  were  taken 
by  Ephialtes.  At  his  suggestion  all  offices  except  those  of  the 
sirategoiy  who  had  absorbed  the  most  important  executive 
functions  of  the  state,  were  filled,  not  by  election  as  thereto- 
fore, but  by  lot ;  ^  and  the  powers  of  the  Areopagus  were 
further  curtailed.  By  a  law  proposed  by  Ephialtes  in  b.  c. 
460  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of  its  oversight  of  the  consti- 

^  It  if  not  qnite  certmin  whether  choice  bj  lot  was  introduced  hy  Ephial- 
tes or  esrlier  hy  Aristides.  See  Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Staat- 
9aUtrtkMM€r,  pp.  146, 147,  and  muthorities  there  cited. 
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tutional  life  of  the  stat^  (sec.  77)  and  of  the  private  life  of  its 
citizens  and  its  jurL<kiiction  limited  to  the  single  matter  of 
bKxxl-iniiltiness.  In  the  stead  of  the  former  disciplinary 
pt^wers  of  the  Areopa^s.  a  similar  duty  of  supervision  was 
iiujx^setl  upi>n  a  Ixxini  of  seven  XomophylcbceSj  or  guardians  of 
the  law. 

The  iutrcniuotion  of  election  by  lot  was  probably  rendered 
oom|viratively  innocuous  by  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  the 
ordinary  magistracies  had  Wen  greatly  curtailed  in  importance 
by  the  institution  of  the  popular  jury  courts  and  the  concen. 
t  rat  ion  of  administrative  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  generals. 
Any  man  not  lacking  in  sense  might  now  fill  a  magistracy 
without  serious  fault. 

Ol.\  Decline  of  Athens.  —  Such  was  the  constitution  of 
Athens  whou  the  calamities  came  which  marked  the  close  of 
the  rolo]Hninesian  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  final  decline 
of  Athenian  innver  and  indei>endence  (sees.  131-133).  This 
time  of  decline — ending  with  the  victory  of  Macedonia  at 
riuvri>nea  in  ,'>38  n.o.  —  witnessed  one  or  two  temporary 
returns  to  oligan^hy.  and  many  proofs  of  a  sad  decline  in 
jx^litioal  morality  on  the  jmrt  of  the  people.  Their  pay  for 
service  and  their  largi^sses  for  pleasure  were,  of  course, 
increased,  constant  depredations  were  made  upon  the  rich,  and 
the  naval  and  military  reputation  of  the  city  was  given  over 
into  tlie  keeping  of  men»enaries.  But  the  Clisthenian  consti- 
tution wik^  retained  in  substance  to  the  end. 

%V  The  MetCBCi.  —  Our  view  of  Athens  will  now  be  com. 
plete  enough  for  our  present  purjwses  when  we  shall  have 
noticed  the  nonnntizen  classes,  —  the  slaves  and  the  meiceci. 
The  Athenian  democracy  illustrated  the  character  of  all 
ancient  democracies  in  confining  the  franchise  to  a  small 
minority  of  her  pojmlation.  Besides  her  citizen  population, 
which  may  be  placed  at  ninety  thousand,  she  had  a  slave 
population  four  times  as  great  (namely,  about  365,000),  and 
a  population  of  resident  aliens  (^metoeci^  which  was,  in  pros- 
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peious  periods,  about  half  as  great  (45,000).  The  class  oi 
meUeci  was  composed  principally  of  foreigners,  among  whom 
were  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  Phoenicians,  as  well  as 
Greeks  from  other  Hellenic  cities,  who  had  come  to  Athens  to 
take  advantage  of  the  exceptional  facilities  afforded  for  trade 
in  consequence  of  her  situation  and  policy,  though  many  man- 
umitted slaves  were  also  reckoned  of  their  number.  It  was 
from  the  ranks  of  the  metceci  that  Glisthenes  had  recruited  the 
number  of  citizens,  and  in  later  times  great  numbers  of  them 
were  often  naturalized  for  democratic  purposes.  But  so  long 
as  they  remained  metceci  their  disabilities  were  many.  With- 
out a  special  vote  of  permission  they  could  not  acquire  prop- 
erty in  land  in  Attica.  They  were  obliged,  under  pain  of 
a  criminal  prosecution,  followed  on  conviction  by  possible 
slavery,  to  choose  a  patron  {Prostates)  from  among  the  citi- 
zens as  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  state.  It  was 
only  through  this  patron  that  they  could  approach  the  courts 
to  enforce  their  rights  or  in  any  way  deal  with  the  state. 
They  were  mulcted  in  taxes  as  if  they  were  citizens,  besides 
paying  a  special  protection  tax  and  a  special  fee  for  market 
privileges.  They  had,  moreover,  to  suffer  the  mental  weight 
of  that  contempt  which,  though  less  pronounced  at  Athens 
than  elsewhere,  all  Greeks  felt  for  foreigners.  But  that  their 
disabilities  were  not  too  heavy,  and  that  their  privileges  were 
of  great  moment,  is  abundantly  proved  by  their  numbers  alike 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  seasons  of  war. 

94.  The  Athenian  Slaves.  —  The  Athenian  slaves  were 
either  barbarians  taken  in  war  or  slaves  bought  in  the  slave 
markets  of  Delos,  Chios,  and  Byzantium.  The  vast  majority 
were  bought  slaves.  They  not  only  served  as  domestics,  but 
also  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  miners, 
artisans,  &ctory  hands,  overseers,  and  day-laborers.  They 
also  often  carried  on  retail  trade,  and  were  sometimes  superin- 
tendents of  larger  undertakings,  money-changers,  etc.  Their 
domestic  service  often  included  private  secretaryships  and  tb^ 
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like.  The  state  itself  owned  slaves  whom  it  employed  as 
armed  i>olice,  and  even  as  soldiers.  "  Further,  the  lower  ser- 
vants of  the  public  officials  —  accountants,  clerks,  criers,  bailiffs, 
prison-attendants,  executioners,  and  the  like,  were  for  the  most 
part,  the  latter  invariably,  public  slaves,  as  also  the  workmen 
in  the  mint."  ^  Slaves  and  metobd  supported,  the  citizens  con- 
ducted, the  state. 

Sparta. 

95.  Fixity  of  the  Spartan  Constittttion.  —  The  ciTOQm- 
stances  of  her  history  gave  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta  a 
character  in  many  respects  unique,  and  secored  to  it  aa  immu- 
nity from  change  which  provoked  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  Throughout  almost  all  of  thai 
chief  period  of  Greek  history  through  which  I  have  traced  the 
development  of  the  constitution  of  Athens — from  the  time 
of  Solon,  u^nlely,  till  the  decline  of  Athenian  power  and 
inde})ondeiico  —  the  Spartan  constitution  retained  sufastan- 
tially  the  very  form  it  had  had  when  Sparta  first  emerged 
into  the  iiold  of  history.  All  its  features  are  at  once  ancient 
and  perfectly  preserved. 

1H>.  The  Spartans  a  Garrison  of  Conquerors.  — This  singu- 
lar ehara<*teristic  of  that  noted  constitution  was,  as  I  have 
said,  tlie  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  history  of  the  city. 
The  Sixirtans  had  come  as  conquerors  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kun)t;vs.  They  wen»  of  the  number  of  those  Dorians  with 
whose  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  visible  Greek  history  may  be 
said  to  begin,  and  tlieir  hold  upon  their  kingdom  had  been 
gained  only  after  many  decades  —  it  may  be  only  after  sev- 
eral centuries  —  of  hard  fighting  advanced  inch  by  inch. 
Their  numerical  strength  was  not  great,  probably  at  no  time 
exceeding  fifteen  thousand ;  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  forci- 
bly subjected  population,  from  eight  to  ten  times  more  numer- 

1  9<:^™*ni^  352. 
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008  than  themselves ;  and  thej  had,  consequently,  to  maintain 
their  supremacy  rather  as  a  garrison  than  as  hereditary  heads 
of  a  natural  body  politic  such  as  had  grown  up  in  Attica. 

97.  Slaves  and  Helots.  —  There  was  no  such  body  of  slaves 
in  Sparta  as  we  have  noted  in  Athens.  Slaves  there  were, 
indeed,  but  their  number  was  never  considerable ;  there  being 
probably  only  enough  to  supply  the  wealthier  families  with 
domestic  servants.  The  burden  of  all  the  other  services 
that  were  required  in  the  simple  life  of  the  Spartan  state  fell 
upon  a  body  of  serfs  called  Helots.  The  Helots  constituted 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  subject  population  of  Laconia.  They 
were,  doubtless,  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy,  and  owed  their  degradation  to  what,  had  fortune 
favored  them,  would  have  been  accounted  a  reason  for  giving 
them  all  honor, — their  desperate  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  conquering  Dorians.  They  are  said  by  some,  indeed, 
to  have  received  their  name,  of  Helots,  from  a  town  called 
Helos  which  had  been  the  last  to  yield  itself  to  the  conquer- 
ors, or  the  most  stubborn  in  revolt  against  their  dominion 
when  that  dominion  was  young.  Their  punishment  had  con- 
sisted in  being  chained,  not  to  masters,  but  to  the  land  which 
had  once  been  their  own.  They  were  slaves  of  the  soil,  rather 
than  of  the  soil's  usurping  masters.  Though  absolutely  with- 
out freedom,  they  were  not  personal  property,  to  be  sold  or 
exchanged  in  the  market  like  the  poor  creatures  who  thronged 
the  slave-pens  of  Delos  and  Byzantium.  They  could  not 
change  service  save  as  inseparable  appendages  of  the  lands 
upon  which  they  served.  They  were,  consequently,  not  at 
the  mercy  of  the  individual  caprice  of  their  masters,  but  had 
themselves  something  of  the  inviolability  of  the  property  to 
which  they  were  attached.  They  passed  with  it,  as  part  of  it, 
and  could  not  pass  otherwise  without  special  legislative  war- 
rant Neither  could  they  be  killed  or  misused  by  their  masters 
without  public  authority,  or  at  least  some  colorable  pretext  of 
the  public  safety.    And,  inasmuch  as  they  were  thus  a  part  of 
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the  real  estate  of  the  country,  —  its  motive  part,  its  machineiy 
of  production,  —  and  hedged  about  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 
lated tlie  usufruct  of  the  land,  they  were  allowed  to  retain,  for 
the  own  sustenance,  a  certain  portion  of  the  products  raised 
by  their  labor,  that,  as  servants  of  the  land,  they  might  derive 
their  support  from  it.  In  a  sense,  they  belonged  to  the  state ; 
for  the  state  controlled,  as  itself  supreme  owner,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  to  which  they  were  attached.  They  looked 
to  the  state  alone,  therefore,  for  any  measure  which  was  to 
effect  their  condition  for  better  or  for  worse :  for  new  restrio 
tions  in  consequence  of  their  turbulence  or  threatening  discon- 
tent, or  for  emancipation  in  return  for  such  services  as  they 
were  occasionally  able  to  render  in  war. 

98.  The  PerioBci.  —  Above  the  Helots  and  enjoying  a  much 
larger  measure  of  freedom,  though  scarcely  less  subject  to  the 
will  of  their  Spartan  lords,  were  the  Periced.  The  Perioeci 
are  as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  Athenian  meUxci  as 
Spartan  Helots  with  Athenian  slaves.  Metoeci  were,  for  the 
most  part,  resident  aliens  engaged  in  trade  (sec.  93) ;  Perioed 
were,  so  to  say,  captives  of  the  Spartan  state,  representatives 
of  those  older  possessors  of  Laconia  who  had  escaped  Helotage 
by  being  more  submissive  than  the  men  of  Helus,  and  who,  by 
acquiescence  in  the  Dorian  mastery,  had  been  admitted  to 
what  might  have  been  called  an  alliance  with  the  Dorian 
invad(»rs,  had  it  not  been  entered  into  through  sheer  compul 
sion  and  continued  by  mere  coercion.  They  were  the  traders 
and  mechanics  of  the  community;  but  they  followed  these 
occupations,  which  every  Spartan  despised,  with  no  such  liberty 
and  consideration  as  the  metic  might  enjoy  at  Athens,  but  by 
the  sufferance  of  their  overlords.  They  owned  real  estate,  but 
under  laws  and  restrictions  not  of  their  own  making.  They 
formed  separate  commimes  in  some  of  the  best  districts  of 
Laconia.  with  their  own  municipal  organizations,  but  their 
municipal  privileges  possibly  consisted  rather  in  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  by  election  which  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to 
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live  amoog  them  as  representatives  of  the  sovereign  class, 
should  rule  them  in  the  chief  offices  of  their  towns  than  in  the 
right  to  be  governed  by  men  of  their  own  class  as  well  as  of  their 
own  choosing.  They  had  a  certain  considerable  degree  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  they  were  suffered  to  better  their  pecuniary 
poeition  in  such  ways  as  they  chose ;  but  they  were  none  the 
less  a  subject  population  whose  status  depended  wholly  upon 
the  will  of  the  Spartan  government.  Of  that  government  they 
formed  no  part. 

Other  inferior  classes  there  seem  to  have  been,  occupying 
positions  intermediate  in  point  of  privilege  and  consideration 
between  the  dependent  Helots  and  Fenced  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  supreme  Spartiatse  on  the  other ;  but  of  them  we  know 
little  that  is  satisfactory  or  significant.  Such  glimpses  as  we 
get  of  them  add  almost  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Spartan 
life  and  politics. 

99.  The  Spartiats :  Property  Laws  and  State  Guardian- 
ship.—  The  SpartiatcB  were  the  only  citizens.  The  Periceci 
outnombered  them  three  to  one,  the  Helots  probably  twenty 
to  one ;  but  only  blood  counted  for  aught  in  the  Spartan  state, 
and  nowhere  was  a  dominant  class  more  successful  in  main- 
taining a  rigorously  exclusive  privilege.  Throughout  all  that 
period  of  Sparta's  history  which  is  best  known  and  best  worth 
knowing,  no  democratic  revolution  made  any  lieadway  against 
this  active,  organized,  indomitable  band  of  Spartiatm,  who  held 
the  state  as  an  army  would  hold  a  fortress.  Among  them- 
selves Spartans  were  Homoioi,  Equals ;  and  in  the  earlier  days 
of  their  government  every  means  was  employed  to  make  and 
keep  their  equality  a  reality.  In  nothing  was  this  purpose 
more  apparent  than  in  the  system  of  land  tenure.  There  was 
private  property  in  land  among  the  Spartans;  but  the  state 
waS|  as  I  have  said,  regarded  as  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  individual  tenure  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  usu- 
fruct held  of  the  state  and  at  the  state's  pleasure  than  of 
a  complete  ownership.    The  purpose  of  the  early  legislation 
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was  to  make  the  division  of  the  land  amongst  the  Spartan  fami> 
lies  as  equal  tis  possible;  and  the  state  frequently  resumed 
its  proprietary  rights  and  reapportioned  estates  when  grave 
inequalities  had  crept  in,  without  a  suspicion  in  any  quarter  of 
confiscation.  It  was  a  primary  care  of  the  state  to  keep  its 
citizens  rich  in  leisure,  in  order  that  they  might  live  entirely 
for  the  service  of  the  state  and  feel  no  necessity  to  engage  in 
a  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  would  not  only  withdraw  them 
from  th(»ir  lK)unden  political  duties,  but  also  rob  them  of  social 
(consideration.  It  iu»cordingly  undertook  the  patriarchal  duty 
of  iulniinistering  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  trustee  for  the 
citizens.  It  not  only  redistributed  estates ;  it  also  compelled 
rich  heiresses  to  marry  men  without  patrimony,  and  grafted 
the  poor  upon  good  estates  by  prescribed  adoption.  It  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  from  such  laws,  that  adoption  was  not  per- 
mitted to  swell  the  numbers  of  any  family  without  state  sanc- 
tion Ix'ing  iirst  obtained,  that  wealthy  heiresses  were  not 
allowed  to  throw  themselves  away  on  rich  youths,  and  that 
landed  estati\s  could  be  alienated  from  the  family  to  which  the 
stiite  had  assigned  them  neither  by  sale  nor  by  testamentary 
bequest.     C-itizens  were  both  wards  and  tenants  of  the  state. 

Doubtless,  however,  it  was  only  in  the  earlier  periods  of  this 
constitution  that  this  patriarchal  guardianship  and  proprietor- 
sliip  of  the  state  was  freely  and  effectively  exercised  for  the 
pur])oses  intended.  It  is  certain  that  in  later  times  great 
inequalities  of  condition  did  spring  up  among  the  so-called 
Kquals;  so  much  so  that  they  fell  at  last  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  Few  who  were  rich,  and  the  Many  who  were  com- 
j)aratively  or  utterly  poor.  All  Spartiatce  were  no  longer  upon 
the  same  political  level  even,  but  some  were  Homohi  and 
some  Jlupomeiones  (Inferiors). 

100.  The  Two  Kings.  —  The  government  which  the  Spar- 
tiatce conducted  is  at  every  point  in  broad  contrast  to  the 
govcrmnent  of  Athens;  though  possibly  the  government  of 
Athens  had  not  been  entirely  unlike  it  in  principle,  previous 
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to  the  contests  of  the  factions  and  the  legislation  of  Solon 
(sec-  70).  Fortune  had  given  Sparta  two  kings.  Tradition  held 
that  the  Dorian  invaders  had,  upon  entering  the  Peloponnesus, 
allotted  its  various  districts  to  their  several  Heraclid  leaders ; 
that  Aristodemus,  to  whom  Laconia  had  been  assigned,  died 
before  conquering  his  kingdom,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles;  that  the  mother  of  the  boys  declared  herself 
ignorant  which  of  the  two  was  bom  first;  that  the  Delphic 
oracle^  when  called  upon  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  the 
farotherSi  commanded  that  they  should  both  be  crowned  and 
given  joint  and  equal  authority;  and  that  from  these  two 
brothers  had  sprung  the  two  royal  houses  which  reigned  in 
Sparta.  Whatever  the  origin  of  this  double  kinship,  Sparta 
had  two  kings  till  she  had  gone  far  in  that  decline  which  pre- 
ceded Boman  conquest.  Their  functions  were  not  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  have  seen  the  Homeric  kings 
exercising.  They  "were  representatives  of  the  state  in  its 
dealings  with  the  gods,  deliberative  and  judicial  heads  of  the 
people  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanders  in  time  of  war."^ 
The  limitations  by  which  their  prerogatives  were  surrounded 
will  appear  in  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  other  institutions 
of  the  state. 

101.  The  Council  of  Elders.  —  In  deliberation  and  legisla- 
tion they  were,  still  after  the  manner  of  the  Homeric  constitu- 
tion, associated  with  a  Gemsia  (ycpouo-ia),  or  Council  of  Elders. 
The  members  of  the  Chr^isiOy  however,  unlike  the  Elders  of 
the  more  ancient  Council,  were  elected  by  the  popular  Assem- 
bly (sec  103).  They  were  twenty-eight  in  number  ( const i- 
tutingy  with  the  kings,  a  body  of  thirty) ;  each  member  was 
required  to  be  at  least  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  all  held  office 
for  life.  As  a  court  of  justice,  the  Gerusia  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  kings,  over  capital  offences,  and  over  cases  of  atimia, 
or  attainder.    As  a  legislature,  its  functions  were  in  part  sov- 

1  Schomann,  p.  227. 
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ereign,  in  jxirt  probouleutic :  it  acted  finally  upon  most  state 
matters  of  importance,  and  prepared  by  preliminary  decree 
the  few  measures  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  popular  Assembly.  It  stands  in  character  and  functions 
half-way  between  the  Athenian  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  and 
the  Athenian  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (sees.  76,  77). 

102.  The  Assembly. — The  Assembly  consisted  of  all  citi- 
zens (that  is,  all  Sjmrtiatce)  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
matters  which  were  referred  to  its  vote  were,  disputed  succes- 
sions to  the  throne,  the  election  of  magistrates  and  Gferontea 
(Elders),  war  and  peace,  and  treaties  with  foreign  states.  I 
have  said  only  that  these  matters  were  referred  *  to  the  vote ' 
of  the  Assembly  because  they  were  not  referred  to  its  con- 
sideration. No  place  was  given  in  the  Assembly  to  real 
deliberation;  only  the  kings,  the  Ephors,  and  the  ChrorUes 
could  either  make  a  motion  or  take  part  in  debate.  Indeed, 
debate  was  a  thing  hardly  known  in  Sparta,  where  every  man 
was  taught  to  despise  the  talker  and  to  admire  the  man  whom 
later  times  were  to  dub  the  *  laconic'  man.  The  utterances 
of  the  magistrates  and  senators  in  the  Assembly  were  proba- 
bly curt  opinions  packed  into  a  few  scant  sentences.  And  the 
voting  was  as  informal  as  the  debating.  A  division  was  seldom 
resorted  to  j  a  viva  voce  vote  decided. 

103.  Election  of  Elders.  —  Only  in  the  election  of  Gerontn  wm  a 
different  and  more  elalmrate  procedure  obsenred.  Then,  after  the 
Assembly  had  convened,  several  persons  selected  for  the  purpose  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  a  building  near  the  place  of  assembling,  from 
whence  they  could  get  no  view  of  the  Assembly,  but  where  they  could 
hear  the  voices  of  the  assembled  people.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
arrangement,  the  candidates  for  the  Gerusia  passed  through  the  Assem- 
bly, in  an  order  determined  by  a  lot  whose  result  was  unknown  to  the 
listening  committee  near  by,  and  the  choice  of  the  Assembly  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  decision  of  the  concealed  deputation  as  to  which  of  the 
successive  shouts  of  applause  that  had  greeted  the  candidates  as  they 
made  their  appearance  had  been  the  most  spontaneous  and  full-throated. 
This  election  by  applause  was,  of  course,  just  an  elaborate  form  of  viva 
voce  voting. 
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104.   The  EphoTB. — The  most  notable  and  powerful  office 

known  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  the  office  of  Ephor. 

It  was  an  office,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  great  antiquity ; 

but  development  had  hurried  it  very  rapidly  away  from  its 

early  form  and  character.     The  five  Ephors  (or  Overseers,  for 

such  is  the  meaning  of  the  title)  were  originally  mere  deputies 

of  the  kings,  appointed  to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of 

their  judicial  duties,  to  act  as  vice-regents  in  the  absence  of 

their  royal  principals,  to  supervise  in  the  name  of  the  kings 

the  other  magistrates  of  the  state,  to  superintend,  under  the 

same  authority,  the  public  discipline,  and  to  summon,  by  royal 

warrant,  the  Chruaia  and  the  Assembly ;  in  short,  to  serve  in 

all  things  as  the  assistants  of  the  kings.     But  gradually, 

through  the  operation  of  causes  for  the  most  part  hidden  from 

our  view,  but  possibly  in  part  because  they  sympathized  more 

with  the  citizens  from  whose  ranks  they  were  yearly  drawn 

than  with  the  kings  who  appointed  them,  and  in  part  because 

they  were  chosen  by  two  kings  not  always  harmonious  in  their 

counsels  or  purposes,  and  were  thus  kept  away  from  sympathy 

with  the  royal  administration  as  a  whole,  the  ephors  drew 

.steadily  away  from  the  control  of  the  kings,  until  at  length 

their  power  was  not  only  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 

throne,  but  even  superior  to  it.     It  was  as  if  the  Athenian 

king  had  appointed  archons  to  assist  him  in  various  state 

functions,  only  to  see  them  step  by  step  overtop  the  throne 

itself  and  leave  him  only  the  name  of  king.     There  is  no  clear 

evidence  that  the  choice  of  the  five  ephors  passed  at  any  time 

away  from  the  kings ;   but  the  ephors  certainly  exchanged 

their  character  of  representatives  of  the  kings  for  that  of 

representatives  of  the  state  and  virtual  masters  of  the  kings, 

— overseers  of  the  chief  magistrates  as  well  as  of  all  others. 

The  kings  were  obliged  every  month  to  take  an  oath  to  this 

supreme  board  of  five  to  exercise  their  prerogatives  according 

to  the  laws ;  the  ephors,  on  their  part,  undertaking,  on  behalf 

of  the  people,  that  so  long  as  this  oath  should  be  observed  the 
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kings'  ix)wer  should  pass  unchallenged.  Every  nine  years  the 
ephors  asked  of  the  gods  a  sign  from  the  heavens  as  to 
whether  anything  had  been  done  amiss  by  the  kings,  and  if 
the  heavens  revealed  any  sinister  omen,  the  conduct  of  the 
kings  was,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  ephors,  investigated  by 
the  Oerusia.  Private  individuals,  besides,  could  bring  charges 
against  the  kings  to  the  notice  of  the  ephors,  and  it  rested 
with  them  to  dismiss  the  charges  (to  answer  which  they  could 
summon  the  kings  before  them),  or  to  push  them  in  the 
Oenisia, 

105.  Of  course,  if  masters  of  the  kings,  the  ephors  were 
masters  of  all  others  in  the  state  also.  They  could  interfere, 
with  full  power  to  investigate  and  to  punish,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration;  the  supervision  of  the  public 
discipline,  and  consequently  of  the  private  life  of  every  in- 
dividual, rested  with  them  as  overseers  of  the  special  officers 
of  the  discipline;  they  could  summon  the  Chrusia  and  the 
Assembly  and  lay  before  them  any  matters  they  chose ;  they 
were  the  treasurers  of  the  state ;  in  everything  they  were  the 
supreme  authority.  The  limitations  of  their  power  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  board  of  five  men  and  could  do  nothing 
of  importance  except  by  a  unanimous  resolve,  and  that,  their 
power  lasting  but  a  single  year,  they  would  presently  become 
private  citizens  again,  liable  to  accusation  and  punishment  by 
their  successors. 

One  of  the  board,  like  one  of  the  Athenian  archont,  was  Ephor 
KponymuSf  giving  his  name  to  the  ciyil  year. 

106.  The  Administration  of  Justice.  —  With  reference  to 
the  iulministration  of  justice  in  Sparta  we  are  not  able  to  say 
much  more  than  that  the  law  was  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  kings  in  cases  relating  to  the  family,  to  inheritances,  or  to 
the  redistribution  of  property  by  marriages  between  rich  and 
poor  (the  kings  being,  so  to  say,  Chancellors,  and  families 
wards  in  Chancery)  ;  that  cases  affecting  the  kings  themselves 
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or  inTolTing  the  highest  sort  of  crimes  were  heard  by  the 
Oenma;  and  that  all  other  eases  were  determined  by  the 
ephors  or  by  lesser  magistrates.  There  were  no  popular  jury- 
oonrts. 

107.  The  State  Discipline.  —  Bu£  the  feature  of  their  con- 
stitution  which  chiefly  preserved  the  supremacy  of  the  Spar- 
Hake  over  the  subject  population  of  Helots  and  PenoRciy  and 
made  Sparta  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
the  State  Discipline.  Every  Spartan  lived  the  life  of  a  soldier 
in  garrison.  He  did  not  belong  to  himself,  but  to  the  state. 
He  was  taken  from  his  parents  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  sixty  lived  altogether  in  public, 
under  a  drill  of  muscle,  appetite,  and  manners  such  as  not 
even  a  modem  professional  athlete  could  well  imagine.  From 
seven  to  thirty  (thirty  being  the  age  of  majority  in  Spartan 
law)  he  was  schooled  to  endure  the  roughest  fare,  the  scantiest 
clothing,  the  poorest  lodging,  and  the  completest  subordina- 
tion to  his  elders.  After  thirty  he  acquired  certain  political 
and  social  privileges :  he  was  then  a  citizen,  and  he  could 
marry ;  but  even  then  he  was  permitted  no  essential  change 
of  life.  He  was  expected  to  keep  up  his  athletic  habit  of 
body,  he  must  stUl  eat  at  the  public  messes,  could  have  no 
home  life,  but  must  see  his  wife  only  infrequently  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  by  stealth.  He  must  marry, — the  state  required 
that  of  him,  —  and  must  consequently  maintain  a  household. 
He  must  also  contribute  his  share  of  money  and  supplies  to 
the  public  messes  (SyssUia),  Only  when  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year  could  he  in  any  measure  lead  his  own  life  or 
follow  his  own  devices. 

It  waa  probablj  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  dis- 
cipline  or  to  contribute  the  required  quotas  to  the  Syssitia,  that  de- 
graded Spartiata  from  <  Equals '  to  <  Inferiors  *  (sec.  09). 

This  discipline  included  the  women  only  during  their  youth ; 
g^rls  had  to  '  take '  gymnastics  as  the  boys  did ;  but  they  did 
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not  «jv^  on  into  the  disoipUne  of  the  men.  All  education  which 
we  shoiilvl  account  e^lucation  was  excluded  from  the  system. 
Only  music  of  a  rule  >ort,  the  use  of  simple  stringed  instru- 
ments aii'l  a  taste  for  the  songs  of  war,  softened  the  constant 
traiuiuv:  of  sense  and  sinew.  The  product  was  a  fine  soldiery 
and  noMe  soMiers*  mates.  — shai>ely,  sturdy  women,  and  lithe, 
laconic  men. 

li>8.  Principle  of  Growth  in  the  Spartan  Constitution.  — 
The  constitution  v»i  Sjxirta,  for  all  it  is  so  symmetrical,  is  not  to 
Iv  Ivvk^vl  uivn  as  a  cr-;.i^»".>M,  anv  more  than  is  that  of  Athens 
or  of  anv  other  lldlfnlc  citv ;  and  the  mind  must  not  be  mis- 
led  \^bY  the  fact  that  in  describing  it  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  takiniT  it  at  some  one  moment  of  complete  crystallization) 
into  supivsiuj;  that  such  was  exactly  its  form  at  every  period 
of  its  history.  It  was.  like  every  other  constitution,  a  slowly 
developed  on:anisui.  It  early  took  a  peculiar  form,  and  long 
pn»servtsl  it,  Kvause  of  the  ^xvuliar  situation  of  the  Spartans, 
who  we IV  ft»w  and  had  to  hold  their  |x>wer  against  a  hostile 
subjcii  iH^pulation  j:n\itly  suivrior  to  them  in  numbers.  They 
could  not  venturt^  to  relax  for  a  moment  their  internal  disci- 
pline :  and  so  it  haj^ivned  that  throughout  the  i)eriod  during 
wlui'h  lusti>ry  is  most  concerned  with  S^iarta  her  constitution 
n^nained  fixed  in  this  sini^lc  form.  But  afterwards  it  passed 
thunigh  the  same  stages  of  tyranny  and  democracy  that  had 
come  to  .\thcns  so  nmoh  earlier.  The  non-citizen  classes  even- 
tually Invkc  their  way  in  large  numbers  into  the  constitution, 
and  the  Komans  found  Sparta  not  unlike  the  other  cities  of 
Cin^ece. 

109.  Lycurgus.  —  The  Spartans  themselves,  however,  as  I 
have  said  in  a  previous  chapter  (sec.  19),  regarded  their  constitu- 
tion as  a  creation,  the  creation  of  one  man,  Lycurgus  (b.c.  820). 
To  him  was  ascrilxHl  a  rearrangement  of  the  three  tribes  which 
constituted  the  state,  a  division  of  land  between  Spatiiatce  and 
Peritva\  the  institution  of  the  Genisia,  a  provision  that  there 
should  be  monthly  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  and,  above  all. 
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the  creation  of  the  celebrated  system  of  state  discipline ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  giving 
to  the  constitution  the  particular  form  in  which  we  have  seen 
it.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable,  if  not  intrinsically  impos- 
sible, that  he  can  have  done  much  more  in  the  way  of  effecting 
actual  fundamental  changes  than  did  Solon  or  Clisthenes  at 
Athens.  The  Spartan  constitution  had  probably  made  no 
leaps  or  bounds ;  Lycurgus,  doubtless,  only  guided  its  course 
at  a  very  critical,  because  consciously  formative,  period. 

Greek   Administration. 

110.  We  are  without  detailed  information  with  regard  to 
the  methods  and  machinery  of  administration  in  the  Greek 
cities.  The  little  of  universal  applicability  that  we  can  say 
of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the  smaller  particulars  of 
the  every-day  application  and  execution  of  the  law,  is  of  a  very 
general  sort,  which  does  not  describe  exactly  the  administra- 
tion of  any  one  city,  but  gives  in  bare  outline  functions  per- 
formed, doubtless,  by  a  multiplicity  of  officers  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  in  the  smaller  cities  by  only  a  few  officers  saddled 
with  a  multiplicity  of  duties.  Aristotle  gives  us  a  list  of  the 
tasks  commonly  considered  proper  to  administration  in  Greece, 
and  it  is  chiefly  upon  this  list  that  we  must  rely  for  a  general 
view  of  the  subject.^  From  it  we  learn  that  the  governments 
of  the  Greek  cities  usually  undertook  the  superintendence  of 
trade  and  commerce,  particularly  within  the  city  markets,  the 
inspection  of  public  buildings,  "a  police  supervision  over 
houses  and  streets,"  and  the  oversight  of  fields  and  forests ; 
that  they  had  receivers  and  treasurers  of  the  public  moneys, 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  documents  relating  to 
legal  business  and  judicial  decisions,  to  hear  complaints,  and 
to  issue  warrants  for  the  institution  of  legal  processes,  bailiffs, 

^  Schommnn,  p.  138;   Aristotle,  Pblitia. 
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jailers,  etc.  Besides  these  officials,  there  were  the  officers  of 
the  naval  and  military  administration,  at  whose  head  stood 
such  dignitaries  as  the  Athenian  Archon  Polemarchus  or  the 
later  Athenian  Strategoi;  the  functionaries  whose  duty  it  was 
to  audit  the  accounts  and  review  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
handled  the  revenues  of  the  state ;  and  the  superintendents  of 
the  public  worship,  —  those  officers  who  still  in  most  cases 
bore  the  ancient  royal  title,  long  since  banished  from  secular 
politics,  but  retained  in  the  religious  hierarchy  in  memory  of 
a  kingly  function  too  much  revered  by  men,  and  thought  to  be 
too  much  esteemed  by  the  gods  themselves,  to  be  exercised  by 
any  save  those  who  bore  this  oldest  and  most  hallowed  of  titles 
(sec.  69). 

In  states  like  Sparta,  where  civil  life  was  a  rigorous  disci- 
pline, there  were,  of  course,  special  officers  to  superintend  the 
training  of  the  young  and  the  conduct  of  the  adult  of  both 
sexes.  Sparta  had,  too,  her  public  cooks  to  prepare  the  coarse 
diet  of  the  Syssitia^  and  her  superintendents  of  the  public 
messes. 

Hellas. 

111.  Greece  not  Hellas.  —  Although  typical  of  much  in 
larger  Hellenic  history,  the  political  development  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  by  no  means  sums  up  the  political  history  of  the 
Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta  stand  out  conspicuous  and  regnant 
among  the  classical  states  of  Greece ;  but  European  Greece  was 
not  the  only  home  of  the  Greek  peoples.  It  was  not  their 
chief  home ;  it  was  not  always  even  the  pivotal  centre  of  the 
world  which  they  had  made  their  own  in  the  islands  and  the 
peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean.  Far  and  wide  outside  of  Cen- 
tral Greece  lay  the  varied  settlements  which,  together  with  the 
city  states  of  the  classical  mainland,  made  up  Greater  Greece. 
The  name  Hellas,  therefore,  does  not  designate  any  particular 
country :  it  no  more  represents  a  geographical  unit  than  does 
the  term  British  Empire.     Wherever  Greeks  established  them- 
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selves  in  independence,  setting  up  their  own  civilization  and 
characteristic  forms  of  government,  there  was  a  piece  of  Hellas ; 
wherever  there  was  an  Hellenic  people  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  land.  The  Greeks  never  formed  and  maintained 
a  common  political  organization,  never  knew  national  political 
union :  *  Hellas,'  therefore,  has  no  organic  or  national  signifi- 
cance.    It  means  a  region,  not  a  nation. 

112.  Original  Migrations  of  the  Greeks.  —  The  Greeks  long 
consorted,  as  we  have  seen  (sees.  35,  41),  with  their  cousin 
Celts  and  Latins  in  the  great  movement  of  the  Aryan  peoples 
into  Western  Europe ;  but  an  eventual  separation  of  these  three 
branches  of  the  single  parent  stock  resulted  in  the  widest  diver- 
gences both  of  fortune  and  of  character  among  them.  The 
Celts  pressed  on  into  the  body  of  the  continent  without  con- 
tact with  the  sea ;  the  Latins  slowly  penetrated  by  land  into 
the  spacious  peninsula  of  Italy ;  but  the  Greeks  tarried  in  the 
mountains  of  Phrygia,  thence  to  issue  forth  to  their  contact 
with  the  ^gean  and  their  association  with  the  sea-faring  Phoe- 
nicians. First,  it  would  seem,  they  poured  a  numerous  popu- 
lation over  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  a  population  which 
was  to  occupy  in  time,  not  only  Greece  proper  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  also  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  iEgean.  At 
a  later  time  smaller  companies,  single  tribes,  issued  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  special  tracts  of  the  inviting  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
or  followed  the  earlier  emigrants  into  the  peninsula.  Thus  the 
ancestors  of  the  lonians  are  said  to  have  effected  in  that  '  pre- 
historic '  time  their  settlements  upon  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
JEgean ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Dorians  to  have  entered  the 
mountain  country  of  Northern  Greece,  whence  at  a  later  time 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  to  sally  forth 
to  perform  the  first  act  of  authentic  Greek  history  (sec.  96). 

113.  The  Phoenician  Influence.  — It  was  the  lonians,  thus 
made  neighbors  to  the  great  sea,  who  received  for  the  Greeks 
the  deep  and  lasting  imprint  of  the  Phoenician  influence.  The 
Phoenicians  were  then  already  old  in  civilization  and  in  com- 
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mercial  enterprise.  They  had  been  traders  ever  since  the  six- 
teenth century  before  Christ,  and  were  elders  among  the 
nations  of  their  time.  It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  the 
unformed  Greeks  should  learn  from  them  as  from  masters. 
And  they  learned  much.  They  probably  learned  from  these 
first  lords  of  the  Mediterranean  not  only  navigation  and  ship- 
building, but  also  the  use  of  weights  and  measures,  their  alpha- 
bet, and  much  antique  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  science.  By  the  lonians,  probably,  this  eastern  culture 
was  communicated  to  European  Greeks.  Finally  it  became  an 
integral  part  of  Hellenic  thought  and  habit,  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  of  foreign  origin. 

114.  Later  Migrations  of  the  European  Greeks.  —  The  first 
settlements  of  the  Greeks  in  the  European  peninsula  to  which 
they  were  to  give  their  name  were  not  their  final  settlements 
there.  Later  days  witnessed  many  important  readjustments. 
Thessalians  entered  the  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  to 
make  it '  Thessaly,'  driving  the  iEolians  already  settled  there 
into  new  homes  further  south,  in  Boeotia ;  the  Dorians  made 
their  great  conquering  movement  southward  into  Peloponnesus, 
displiicing  there  the  ^olian  Achaeans,  who,  thus  ousted,  in  their 
turn  expelled  an  Ionian  population  from  a  narrow,  sheltered 
strip  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  coast,  to  which  they  gave  its  his- 
toric name,  Achaia;  and  many  of  the  lonians,  thus  expelled 
from  their  early  seats  in  Peloponnesus,  passed  northward  to 
join  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.  Thus  was  that  distribution  of 
races  effected  in  Greece  which  was  to  characterize  the  classical 
period  of  Greek  history. 

115.  Resettlement  of  the  Asiatic  Coasts  from  Greece. — 

But  these  movements  of  the  races  did  not  stop  with  the  read- 
justments thus  effected  on  the  peninsula.  Attica  could  not 
easily  contain  the  Ionian  immigration  which  came  to  her,  so 
to  say,  from  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans.  Many,  therefore, 
passed  on  from  Attica  to  found  new  Ionian  settlements  on  the 
central  iEgean  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.    Yet  earlier,  bodies  of 
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AchseanSy  still  ander  the  impulse^  perhaps,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Dorians,  had  gone  from  Achaia  to  occupy  the 
northwest  regions  of  the  same  Asiatic  coast.  Even  the  Do- 
rians passed  on  into  Asia  from  Peloponnesus,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  southwestern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  establishing 
themselves  in  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cos,  and  Rhodes.  The  Do- 
rians, indeed,  had  become  supreme  only  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  only  in  Messenia,  Laconia, 
and  Argolis.  The  settlements  in  the  southern  islands  of  the 
^gean  archipelago  and  on  the  southwestern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  symmetrically  completed  their  geographical  position  as 
a  sort  of  southern  fringe  to  classical  Hellas. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  period  of  the  resettlement  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  European  Greeks,  thus  returning  upon  the  original  lines  of  Greek 
morement,  that  we  owe  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  Really  kinsmen 
of  the  Trojans,  the  European  Greeks  went  against  this  power  of  oldest 
Greece  as  against  an  alien  and  a  strange  people. 

116.  The  Greek  Mediterranean.  —  Nor  was  even  this  the 
last  of  movement  and  new  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  rest- 
less Greeks.  They  were  yet  to  add  to  a  Greek  iEgean  a  Greek 
Mediterranean.  This  they  effected  by  means  of  the  notable 
colonization  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before  Christ. 
Foremost  among  the  colonizers  stood  Ionian  Miletus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Ionian  Ghalcis,  in  Euboea.  Miletus  became  the 
mother  of  more  than  eighty  colonies,  sending  companies^f  her 
people  to  found  Naucratis  on  the  Nile  delta,  Cyzicus  and  Sinope, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  other  towns  on  the  Propontis ;  making 
settlements  further  away  still,  where  she  did  so  much  of  her 
trading,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Chalcis  contributed 
thriving  Greek  communities  to  Sicily,  created  the  *  Chalcidioi,' 
and  founded  Ehegium  in  Italy.  Others  were  scarcely  less  busy 
in  colonization.  Spartans  created  the  notable  city  of  Tarentum, 
in  Southern  Italy ;  Achaeans  built  upon  the  same  coast  the  rival 
cities  of  Sybaris  and  Croton ;  Corinthians  established  Corcyra 
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off  the  coast  of  Epims,  and  lusty  Syracuse  in  Sicily.    The 
Ionian  Phocseans  ventured  still  further  west  and  built  that 
Massalia  which  was  to  become  French  Marseilles.    Massalia, 
in  her  turn,  sent  colonists  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and 
these  were  kept  back  only  by  the  power  of  Carthage,  probably, 
from  spreading  wider  still  Greek  settlement  and  dominion  in 
the  west.     In  brief,  it  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  whole  process  by  which  the  Mediterranean  was  at  this  time 
so  largely  Hellenized  that  to\nis  begat  towns  in  prolific  gener- 
ation.    Each  colony  was  sure  to  become  itself  a  mother  city. 
The  process  was  of  two  centuries'  duration,  extending  from  about 
750  B.C.  to  about  550  b.c.    But  so  rapidly  did  it  move,  so  much 
faster  did  the  colonies  develop  in  all  respects  than  the  mother 
cities  of  the  central  Greek  lands,  that  in  the  first  century  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiad  reckoning  (776-676  B.C.)  the 
"  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Hellenic  world  "  had  already  shifted 
from  Greece  proper  to  the  lusty  colonial  states.     In  Cicero's 
phrase,  an  Hellenic  hem  wiis  woven  about  the  barbarian  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.     From  far  eastern  Naucratis,  on  the  Nile, 
to  far  western  Miissalia,  in  Gaul,  throughout  almost  all  the 
chief  islands  of  the  sea,  skirting  the  shores  of  Propontis  and 
Euxine,  as  well  as  on  every  Mediterranean  coast  not  dominated 
by  Phoenicians,  thronged  busy  Hellenic  colonies,  impressing 
everywhere  upon  thje  life  of  that  early  time  their  characteristic 
touch  of  energy,  of  ordered  government,  of  bold  and  penetrating 
thought  and  courageous  adventure,  and  everywhere  keeping 
themselves  separate,  in  proud  distinctness,  from  the  barbarian 
peoj)les  round  about  them. 

117.  Race  Distribution.  —  The  distribution  thus  effected  of  the  rttr 
rious  branches  of  the  Greek  race  is  not  without  iU  historical  interest. 
The  ^^gean  is  circled,  east,  north,  west,  and  south,  hy  Ionian  settlements, 
only  Thessaly  and  the  .<^lian  colonies  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  breaking  their  continuity  from  Eubcea  round  bj  the  Chalci- 
dici  and  Thrace,  down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ^gean,  through  the 
islands  of  Samos,  Icaria,  Naxos,  Faros,  Tenos,  and  Andres,  to  Euboea 
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again.  South  of  this  Ionian  circle  is  the  Dorian  semicircle,  which  runs 
through  Crete,  Carpathos,  and  Rhodes  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Soathwestem  Asia  Minor.  Italy  is  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  hy 
.£olian  settlers,  though  a  Dorian  ctty  stands  at  one  end,  an  Ionian  city 
at  the  other,  of  the  line  of  .£olian  colonies  there.  Sicily  is  shared  by 
Dorians  and  lonians. 

Everywhere,  however  close  they  may  live  to  each  other,  these  several 
tribes  retain  their  distinctness,  conscious  of  kinship  and  using  substan- 
tially the  same  speech,  but  persisting  in  noticeable  differences  of  char- 
acter and  rivalries  of  aim. 

« 

118.  The  Greek  Colonial  System.  —  There  was  little  or 
no  political  unity  even  among  cities  of  the  same  division  of 
the  race.  No  common  system  of  government  bound  the  towns 
of  any  coast  together ;  everywhere,  on  the  contrary,  they  stood 
aloof  from  each  other,  organically  separate  and  self-directive. 
Greek  colonization  was  radically  different  from  the  coloniza- 
tion which  the  modem  world  has  seen,  and  even  from  that 
which  the  Roman  world  saw.  A  mother  city  kept  no  hold 
npon  her  colonies  whatever,  except  a  very  vague  hold  of  relig- 
ious sentiment  which  even  very  slight  strains  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstance often  sufficed  to  destroy.  Colonies  went  out  to 
become  cities,  in  the  full  antique  sense  of  that  term,  com- 
pletely independent,  self-governing  communities,  namely. 

The  mother  city  sent  out  each  colonizing  company  that  left 
her  as  if  she  were  sending  out  a  part  of  herself.  The  emi- 
grants took  with  them  fire  kindled  at  the  public  hearth  {pry- 
taneum)y  wherewith  to  furnish  their  own  altars  with  the  sacred 
flame  kept  alive  from  of  old  in  the  religious  rites  of  their 
kinsmen ;  the  mother  city  supplied  them  with  a  leader  whom 
the  colonists  recognized  as  their  founder ;  the  approval  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  was  often  sought  by  the  emigrants,  and  they 
generally  awaited,  too,  the  consent  of  the  city's  gods.  If,  more- 
over, in  after  times,  a  colony  contemplated  sending  out  from 
its  own  midst  another  colony,  it  commonly  sought  a  leader  and 
founder  at  the  hands  of  its  own  mother  city.  Many  ties  of 
9eutiment  and  tradition  1x>und  it  to  the  community  from  which 
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it  had  sprung.  But  none  the  less  did  it  become,  immediately 
upon  its  birth,  a  sovereignly  separate  state,  no  less  it§  own 
mistress  in  all  things  than  the  city  from  which  it  had  come 
out.  The  Mediterranean  was  fringed,  not  by  a  few  Grecian 
states,  aggregates  of  -^olian,  Dorian,  or  Ionian  settlements, 
but  by  scores  of  separate  city  communities  as  independent,  for 
the  most  part,  and  often  as  proud,  as  Athens,  —  not  unfre- 
quently  as  powerful  also  as  she. 

119.  Colonial  Constitutions. — It  was  natural  that  each 
colony  should  retain  in  its  political  arrangements  the  main 
features  of  the  constitution  of  its  mother  city ;  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  colonization  the  Greek  world  may  be  said 
not  to  have  known  any  political  organization  but  the  aristo- 
cratic, in  which  the  elders  of  the  older  kinship  dominated  with 
assured,  almost  with  unquestioned,  authority.  The  earliest 
periods  of  colonization,  it  is  true,  were  the  periods  of  mon- 
archy ;  but  of  monarchy  already  in  decay.  The  aristocratic 
organization  was,  accordingly,  at  first,  almost  everywhere  either 
produced  or  reproduced  in  tlie  colonies.  But  it  was  destined 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  undergo  in  these  newer  com- 
munities much  more  rapid  changes  than  overtook  it  in  the 
states  of  the  older  Hellenic  lands.  Among  colonists  settling 
in  regions  as  yet  untouched  by  their  own  civilization  there 
necessarily  obtained  an  equality  of  condition,  and  presently  an 
absence  of  clear  traditional  authority,  which  made  democracy 
grow  as  if  it  were  a  natural  product  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
new  atmospheric  conditions.  Accordingly  democracy  was  de- 
veloped in  the  outlying  parts  very  much  sooner  than  in  the 
central  lands  of  Hellas.  Athens  waited  till  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  to  see  it  in  the  reforms  of  Clisthenes  (sees. 
81-87)  ;  while  many  of  the  newer  states  had  witnessed  its 
introduction  quite  a  century  earlier. 

120.  Although  they  outran  the  mother  cities  of  Central 
Greece,  however,  in  their  changes  of  constitution,  the  colonial 
cities  generally  went  through  just  the  same  phases  and  stages 
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of  change  that  were  afterwards  to  characterize  the  revola- 
tioDa  and  reforms  of  Athens  which  we  have  already  exam- 
ined. Democracy  was  generally  approached  through  Timoc- 
xacy,  through  arrangementSi  that  is,  such  as  Solon  introduced 
in  AthenSi  by  which  political  privilege  was  graded  according 
to  wealtii  (sees.  73,  74).  Often,  too,  changes  of  this  nature 
were  accompanied  in  the  colonies,  as  in  Borne  (XII  Tables) 
and  in  many  of  the  central  Greek  communities,  by  a  codifica- 
tion and  publication  of  the  law.  Commonly,  besides,  democ- 
racies gave  place  to  tyrannies,  which  were  often,  like  that  of 
Pisistratus  in  Athens  (sec.  80),  erected  as  a  bulwark  against 
aristocratic  reaction.  Either  some  man  of  the  people  puslled 
himself  forward,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  and  checked  aristo- 
cratic domination  by  reducing  all  alike  to  submission  to  his 
own  power;  or  it  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  class  who 
made  use  of  a  fitvoring  opportunity  to  destroy  aristocracy  by 
a  concentration  of  authority  in  himself.  In  either  case  the 
tyranny  answered  a  useful  purpose.  It  generally  compacted 
and  facilitated  resistance  to  outside  aggressions  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  city ;  it  usually  advanced,by  the  maintenance 
of  steadied  dvil  order,  the  material  interests  of  the  community ; 
it  not  infrequently  bridged  safely  over  the  gulf  which  separated 
aristocratic  privilege  from  popular  sovereignty,  preparing  the 
levels  of  status  upon  which  alone  democracy  could  be  firmly 
biult. 

ISl.  Law  of  Ccmstttatlonal  Modification  in  Hellas.  —  We  hare, 
Unit,  the  sanie  forces  of  conttitutional  change  everywhere  operative  in 
Hm  Greek  world;  everywhere  tubstantially  the  same  changes  take  place 
in  rabetentially  the  same  order.  Monarchy  in  all  cases  gives  place 
to  arittoeracy;  aristocracy  very  often  shades  oft  into  timocracy;  all 
adotive  pdrilegea  in  the  long  mn  give  way  before  the  forces  of  de- 
moenegr;  bnt  demoomoy  it  aeldom  secured  its  final  triumph  without  the 
ialerreotioB  of  the  tyrant,  the  roan  who  rules  without  the  warrant  of 
tlie  law.  In  some  of  tiie  greater  Hellenic  cities  the  period  of  tyranny 
it  the  period  of  higheit  power  and  prosperity,  and  democracy  comes 
•flerwarit  onlly  to  mwrk  decline  and  loss  of  separate  independence. 
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Many  Peloponnesian  communitieB  cling  at  long  almost  as  Sparta  herself 
to  their  aristocratic  constitutions :  in  them  class  privilege  dies  exceed- 
ing hard.  There  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  uniformity  in  Hellas  either 
in  the  speed  or  in  the  character  of  political  change ;  but  everywhere, 
unless  outside  circumstance  commands  otherwise,  the  same  tendencies, 
the  same  leaven  of  plebeian  discontent,  the  same  ferment  of  personal 
ambition,  are  operative  to  work  out  within  each  little,  self-centred  city 
state,  similar  modifications  of  organization  and  authority. 

122.  Union  and  Nationality  among  the  Greeks. —  Despite 

the  separateness  of  Greek  city  life  and  its  jealous  negation  of  all 
political  power  save  only  that  of  the  citizens  of  each  commu- 
nity acting  independently  and  for  themselves,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  in  the  minds  of  all  Greeks  alike  of  a  com- 
mon Hellenic  blood,  common  traditions,  a  common  religion  and 
civilization.  A  sense  of  nationality  which,  though  vague,  was 
nevertheless  persistent  and  on  occasion  decisive  of  great  issues, 
pervaded  the  Hellenic  cities  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean 
world  and  gave  to  the  history  of  the  Greeks  some  features 
of  homogeneity  and  concert.  A  common  Hellenic  character 
everywhere  distinguished  Greek  communities  from  all  others. 
But  their  inbred  political  habit  and  their  wide  geographical 
extension  effectually  barred,  sooner  or  later,  every  movement 
towards  national  governmental  union. 

123.  Religious  Community:  the  Delphic  Amphictyony. 
■ — In  religion  more  than  in  anything  else  the  Greeks  made 
show  of  union  and  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  nationality. 
In  many  quarters  of  Hellas  cities  lying  round  about  some 
famous  shrine  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  Poseidon,  or  other  national 
deity,  came  together  into  an  Amphictyony,  or  League  of  Neigh- 
bors, for  the  purpose  of  worthily  maintaining  and  enriching  the 
worship  of  the  divinity  and  of  defending  his  shrines  against 
pollution  or  dishonor.  The  most  famous  and  influential  of 
these  associations  was  that  which  gathered  about  the  shrine 
of  Demeter  Amphictyonis  at  Thermopylae  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.    It  included,  at  one  time  or  another^  sJroost 
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all  the  tribes,  small  as  well  as  great,  of  Gential  Greece,  and  in 
its  later  development  admitted  to  membership  Dorian  states 
also  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  history  runs  back  beyond  the  be- 
ginnings  of  authentic  tradition ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
at  one  time  considerable  political  influence.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  superintend  the  common  worship  of  Apollo,  to 
guard  the  oracle  at  Delphi  in  its  sacred  independence,  to  main- 
tain against  invasion  the  territory  round  about  the  shrine 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religion.  It  had  regular 
assemblies  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  in 
the  league,  a  permanent  official  organization,  fixed  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, an  ancient  prestige. 

At  the  semi-anniiAl  meetings  of  the  league,  held  spring  and  autumn 
both  at  Thennopjln  and  at  Delphi,  Tast  concourses  of  Greeks  swarmed 
from  aU  parts  of  the  central  states  of  Hellas  to  take  part  in  the  festi- 
▼ab  held  fai  honor  of  the  god,  and  to  get  gain  out  of  the  opportunities 
for  4rade  therebj  afforded. 

But  the  equal  voice  accorded  to  large  and  small  tribes  alike 
in  the  votes  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  speedily  robbed  its 
conclusions  of  binding  force  in  even  the  international  politics 
of  the  states  concerned.  The  powerful  members  of  the  Am- 
phictyony  naturally  would  not  heed  the  dictation  of  its  insig- 
nificant members.  Rules  there  were  by  which  each  state  in 
the  league  was  bound  under  oath  not  to  destroy  any  Amphic- 
tyonic town,  not  to  turn  away  from  it  at  any  time  its  running 
waters,  to  join  heartily  in  every  duty  which  looked  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Delphic  temple,  and  in  other  respects  to  observe, 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  league,  humane  standards  of 
conduct  both  in  war  and  in  peace  and  faithful  standards  of  co- 
operation in  all  matters  touching  the  worship  of  the  divinity 
in  whose  name  the  association  was  formed.  There  were  germs 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony  on  the  one 
hand  of  national  unity,  and  on  the  other  of  international  com- 
itj  and  morality.    But  these  germs  were  never  developed. 
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the  Greeks  against  Troy  because  Mycenae  was  the  leading  state 
of  Greece.  Mycenss,  lying  inland  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  great  peninsula  plain  of  Argolis,  and  Tiryns,  placed 
just  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  were  the  seats  of  the 
domiQant  forces  of  Greek  politics  in  that  antique  time.  Built, 
doubtless,  by  immigrants  direct  from  Phrygia,  they  neverthe- 
less figure  in  the  Homeric  songs  as  the  regnant  cities  among 
the  Achffians  of  the  Peloponnesus.  So  controlling  is  the 
part  played  by  Achaeans  in  the  Trojan  expedition  that  Homer 
again  and  again  uses  ^  Achsean '  as  synonymous  with  <  Greek." 
Tribes  from  every  quarter  of  the  central  Greek  lands  recog- 
nized the  king  of  Mycenae  as  their  natural  leader :  for  Mycenae 
dominated  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  every  other  Peloponne- 
sian  community,  and  these  Achaean  communities  of  Pelopon- 
neeos  were  the  prevalent  powers  of  Greece. 

126.  Cietan  Power.  —  Of  a  like  pattern  was  the  supremacy  said  to 
hare  been  established  in  Crete  by  the  mythical  king  and  law-giver, 
Minoa.  At  some  time  in  that  heroic  period  to  whose  events  no  definite 
dates  can  be  assigned,  Minos,  ruler  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  was  thought 
by  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  have  brought  within  his  power  many  of  the 
other  Hellenic  cities  of  the  island,  but  also  to  have  constructed  some- 
thing like  an  empire  out  of  the  numerous  island  states  of  the  southern 
JBgean.  establishing  a  naval  force  which  swept  the  sea  of  pirates,  and 
giving  to  the  cities  under  his  sway  a  system  of  laws  which  was  a  proto- 
type of  the  later  and  more  famous  laws  of  Sparta. 

127.  The  Supremacy  of  Argos.  —  Later,  Argos  gained  a  like 
temporaiy  ascendency  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Under  Phidon,  a 
lineal  successor  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  therefore  a  rightful 
representative  of  Dorian  supremacy,  a  man  of  imperative  ini- 
tiatiTe  and  commanding  ability,  Argos  dominated  the  cities  of 
AxgoliSy  and  even  led  for  a  time  the  whole  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. Phidon  used  his  power  to  substitute  Argos  for  Elis  in  the 
praetdenoy,  for  a  single  occasion,  of  the  Olympian  games. 

128.  Games  and  Festivals :  the  Hellenic  Spirit.—  To  pre- 
side at  Olympia  was  to  preside^  for  the  nonce,  over  all  Hellas : 
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■t   :•  •  .\  iiei-i*  iliii  thf  pan-Hellecie  spirit  speak  with  so  plain  and 

u[ii■l■^^i^■^•  ;i  voM  liS  at  •.•IvEipia.     There  every  four  years 

.iiAiv>  ^;ilhfiv<l  fn.nu  all  «i'vLirters  of  the  Hellenic  world  to 

:o.,i    ;;.uiirs  in   honor  uf   Zevis,  their   national   deity.     With 

vpuil  Inuiiu'iicy  the  Gret'k  world  sent  its  crowds  of  spectators, 

.>  I>u>krd  atlilt'tes,  its  iMK'ts.  historians,  and  musicians  to  the 

,u.it  Pvlliiaii  festivals,  in  honor  of  A^ioUo,  at  Delphi.     Every 

.;;jni  Ntar  tlu»  Ionian  Poseidon  wiU5  celebrated  with  almost 

^  ^'^MA\  spliMHlor  in  tlni  Isthmian  giunes,  held  under  Corinth's 

iiMiU'iux.     Zt'us  had  his  famous  games  and  rites  every  third 

\  *  .r.  .ii  Ni'iiira  also,  in  Argolis.     But  no  festivals  had  quite  the 

,  lilMiix  and  iiithuMice  enjoyed  by  those  which  every  fifth  year 

v^  .iiu-NM'd  at  iHvnipia,  in  Elis.     The  Greeks  reckoned  time  by 

^»;\  uiinails/  by  the  four-year  periods,  that  is,  which  elapsed 

'.,\\ia;i   trstival  and  festival  at  Olympia.     To  win  a  prize  in 

.,   v'.N  v.i:".ai\  i;auu»s  was  to  win  immortality.     Thither  poets 

V, ,    .  .»   •i/.''.  n!i  ilu'ir  |KM'nis  to  all  who  would  listen.     Embas- 

...,.,    ^\'v.\  rxorv  Ciivek  city  of  consequence,  on  the  maiu- 

V.  N  .\.'  ,i!  any  rato,  to  take  solemn  part  in  the  ceremo- 

.     .  x»       '.  :V..^  -.^'liirious  motives  of  the  gathering  were  pro- 

..X,    \\*..x'  weiv   not   (ireeks  could   be   present  as 

.    . -.0  who  oould  not  prove  himself  of  pure 

\\\'C  iw^m  all  taint  of  sacrilegious  crime 

^  .,..\  ,v..:<st.     The  perioil  of  the  games  was 

>,\i»v.  «'*  tr.iiV:    war  stooil  still  while  the 

,   X.    '..km  of   thrir  iiMumon  national  spirit,  of 

N     •   r.  '.'.u'ion  and  in  staiidanls  of  achievement. 

X    V    N  ;'.r  \o  txaijirerate  the  inftuence,  l)oth  polit- 

.     , !;«  >o  tt'>tivals.     The  |H»rsistency  and  enthu- 

.:.,\  woriM-rhbratt'd  ihnnighout  fully athou- 

ii»ix>>ivo  evidence  of  their  significance  in 

.  . ' ,  \  N)K»ko  a  national  spirits  they  did  not  se- 

\       N.^thinc  but  St n'Uijth.  nothing  but  arms 

:>,',l  »>u»ans  sullioienl  for  even  those  tern- 
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poiaiji  ephemeral  imions  of  Greek  cities  which  once  and  again 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  bringing  sections  at  least  of  the 
Hellenic  world  into  possession  of  better^  because  more  national, 
political  methods. 

129.  The  Delian  Confederacy. — The  most  celebrated,  and 
in  its  early  days  most  promising,  of  the  combinations  by  means 
of  which  a  certain  degree  of  Hellenic  union  was  secured  was 
the  Delian  Confederacy.  In  resisting  the  Persian  invasions  of 
B.C.  490  and  480  the  cities  of  European  Greece  had  looked  to 
Sparta  as  their  leader.  But  the  two  campaigns  resulted  in 
bringing  Athens  forward  as  the  most  effectual  representative 
of  Greek  independence ;  and  the  turn  which  the  contest  with 
the  Persians  took  so  soon  as  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea 
had  thrust  the  invaders  out  of  Greece,  made  Athens  the  only 
possible  leader.  Immediately  after  these  victories  the  Hellenic 
states  of  the  ^gean  joined  the  states  of  the  mainland  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  military  advantages  already  gained  and  in  driv- 
ing the  Persians  back  from  Asiatic  as  well  as  from  European 
Hellas;  and  in  this  movement,  as  in  the  earlier  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  Sparta  led.  But  Sparta  soon  found  that  such  lead- 
ership threatened  to  result  in  the  breeding  of  genemls  whose 
personal  power  would  be  full  of  peril  to  her  aristocratic  con- 
stitntion.  She  was,  besides,  not  fitted,  either  by  position  or  by 
political  constitution,  to  play  the  part  of  a  naval  state :  and 
yet  it  must  be  a  naval  state  that  should  lead  the  JSgean  and 
Asiatic  communities  in  their  contest  ¥rith  the  common  enemy. 
Sparta»  therefore,  withdrew,  and  Athens  became  her  natural 
sncoessor  in  the  hegemony. 

The  result  was  the  re-formation  of  the  league ;  or,  rather, 
the  formation  of  a  new  league.  This  league  was  the  Delian, 
fofined  about  b.c.  475.  It  embraced  most  of  the  Ionian  states 
of  the  archipelago  and  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Delos  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  its  treasury  and  the  meeting-place  of  its  assem- 
blieSy  not  only  because  of  its  convenient  central  location,  but 
also  baoaaae  it  possessed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  revered 
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^. .:.::<*  oi  A|K»llo  and  could  therefore  famish  for  the  league 

....;   .1  ligious  Uiokground  which  was  indispensable  to  Greek 

..V  ..^^'i;  ::i  tho  tHnistruction  of  confederacies.    About  the  shrine 

lv:.'>  I  ho  oonfederatos  gathered  as  an  Amphictyony.     Or- 

^ .:ii*u  was  ofTeoted  under  the  wise  and  eminently  conserv- 

....\i  ;;iiul,ijuv  of  Aristides :  and  that  organization  promised 
x  H  ttUvtiial  The  league  had  a  treasury  filled  by  stated 
.  i.;;;:\;:ions  friun  all  thost*  members  of  the  organization  who 
X  .wv.  ^oi   thouisolvos  fxirnish  men  and  vessels  to  the  confed- 

V   :iv.:  .  that  tn»;u5urv  w;us  administered  by  permanent  offi- 

N  s  •«  ■     ,A',)//i»'<r^  traimnl  for  their  functions  in  Athens;  its 

„>>v ;,..»'. \  ::;.'♦  Niaiedly:  it  maintained  a  great  fleet  constantly 
..y  li  .:.,'  nv.;n  lu  M  rt^s]vets  it  was  the  most  compact,  most 
^\».v.   '..ivVN»   ;M\>misin4;   }K)litie^  combination  that  Hellas 

:  »\'.    Achc'nun  Empire.  —  Hut  the  confederate  features  of 
..\^*.i  NiH'cailv  disapjHwretl.     From  the  first  Athens 
v^  •  !u'  x^ix'Murnov  onlv.  but  also  the  control,  of  the 
I ..-,..,      H.  •.  . :-  v'i\N  aaiuinisien^l  its  treasury ;  she  commanded 
.u  .N-..s\u    ,  .•  iL\: ;  \':h  in  uuiorial  power  and  in  political 
'ii'-* . .^  -»  >         •.s\iN,:i.;M\  oxivl led  all  the  Other  Confederates, 
^l .   x     '  V'   :v\i.'...'o  Ntatos,  tiH>,  played  into  her  hands. 

l^ -^^  ^      V  »     v»     ^'  Ai^^  "i/iu'v  iuto  the  trt^asury  rather  than  be 

•  •    ;»      ^  ^     V^^ '.'»..;  uiou  and  5>hi|>s  —  and  Athens  made 

•  ■  ^ '  • '  ^  *  •  '  s  -  .  ■ '  ^w  IVjioiit  ly  she  transferred  the  funds 
vi  'iv  1  vw  ..    ..tv    ^    I  ".J.  .::,•  '\-t  M-niple  to  use  th<*m  to  pay  for  the 

III  i^u.iiv  *  I..     .  :  .1  '-^^  I  .;',  1.0  "M  tailless  works  of  art  with  which, 

^'^  ^  ^  ^^  '^ '■  -  "' t^. '••  ^i  "ix'i  rv^u'v,  she  adorned  herself.  In 
WIS  \\.i\.  iii.iv.o:  ilu'  :.',v-.o\  v'j  the  vvufinleracy  was  made  to 
I  >'\i\    VilioiiMn  u;i,i.'.,v'      \N  ho u  memlvrs of  the  league  tried 

.■  ^«  ithvUaw  lu'iu  '.'.,  i!u\  tvnuui  thomsolves  t»i>erced  by  Athens 
■^'  u  iii.mmi^,  U'lu.;  ohliscxHi  ouhor  to  ^MY  a  heavy  tribute  for 
c    I  'v\,iU  iUaiu\  or  to  submit  to  Iv  ruUnl  direct  from  Athens. 

'  I  '.iv  I  iU\ -.  v»t  the  league  saw  Athenian  otfii^ers  of  oversight 
..^O.i.hovl  iu  uiau^\  of  the  towns  onoe  equal  members  with 
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Athens  in  the  confederacy,  and  in  some  Athenian  garrisons. 
When  necessary  or  expedient,  Athens  strengthened  her  control 
by  new  and  separate  treaties  with  the  stronger  towns  under 
her  hegemony.  The  Delian  Confederacy  had  become  an  Athe- 
nian Empire. 

It  waa  the  rMoarcet  wrung  from  this  empire  that  rendered  the  finances 
of  Athens  so  easj  of  management  in  the  time  of  Pericles ;  and  it  was 
the  success  of  the  finances,  probably,  which  gained  for  his  policy  of 
making  money  payments  to  the  people  (sec.  90)  the  tolerance  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  preyented  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  policy  from  making  themselres  at  once  manifest. 

ISL  The  Peloponnesian  War:  Oligarchies  vs.  Democra- 
cies.— This  empire  had  hardly  been  secured  when  Spartan 
jealousy  brought  about  its  downfall.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
was  fought  nominally  because  Athens  took  Corcyra's  part 
against  Corinth,  Corcyra's  parent  city,  but  really  because  the 
power  of  Athens  had  become  too  great  to  be  longer  brooked  by 
the  Peloponnesian  states.  Most  of  the  more  powerful  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  besides,  had  oligarchic  or  aristocratic 
constitutions,  and  Athens  was  the  representative  and  embodi- 
ment of  democracy.  That  Peloponnesus,  with  Sparta  at  its 
head,  should  strike  at  Athenian  supremacy  was  inevitable. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  to  make  Sparta  supreme.  But 
she  used  her  supremacy  to  humiliate,  not  to  unite,  Greece. 
She  put  garrisons  and  military  governors  (harmosts)  in  every 
city  convicted  or  suspected  of  disaffection  towards  her.  It 
was  impossible  that  ^gean  Qellas  should  long  be  held  together 
by  the  hateful  methods  of  her  drastic  tyranny.  Accordingly, 
Sparta  steadily  lost  her  ascendency. 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  recovered  much  of  the 
ground  she  had  lost ;  gathered  about  herself  a  new  and  more 
extensive  league,  including  not  only  many  of  her  old  allies,  but 
also  Dorian  and  Euboean  commonwealths  not  a  few,  and  even, 
for  a  time,  Haoedonian  and  Thessalian  princes ;  conducted  her- 


^4i 


s4.^ 


Ain>  SOME. 


itfir  vrra  la  la^inis-i  3i*j«ieirdi:iu  iJursased  bj  sad.  experiences ; 
laii  !iaiL  "hit^  siryfru'tujii  .c  7«e-ziir  PeLcwcmesian  fleets  again 
mil  iiTi-^  Lr.'ia  ±*.nL  ilitf  JLriaz.  Swort^A  was  forced  to  be 
ixiwsiiiiz  -.    >  "Lie   :ii-'*r  iaij:c:r  iLixfcT'-ii^*  and  to  leave  the 


in    itic  jtL^.  3«l: 


irfc^ka  and  sbort-Hred  nn- 
IT  defcfttiii^  the  Sfwrtans 
forcible  and  radical 


l;>x   Micedoo.  —  Be  -  -•.  diiz-c  zhnz  aut  Greek  citr  could  do 

priTrii  -rf  ri;rj-il  iz.  MiLinz-c  ab?  ».T!>fi*i5 :  conitederaeies  and  hege- 
nLOnir:?  I'.kr:  -Frre  -i^i-fzirrLl  1 4  r^TiiTTwd  for  Macedon  and 
Eiizi-r  :.:  i:  f  :r  :1t^zi  -v'r-i:  ^I^t  .xcld  not  do  for  themselves. 
TLr  M j^jtr^i : z-iirj?  vrr*:  ji-'isins  :•:  tiie  Greeks,  having  much 
Heller.::  :l:oi  in  iL-eir  T^iiLS*  —  rhottrfi  just  how  much  we  can- 
no:  =<iT.     Tlrv  TTrrv  r^L.tr  z.e,ir  enouirh  of  kin  to  understand 

4»  W  ^  ^ 

Greek  ' :hara.::rr  >iz.:  :v'.::i:^  rhorvuchlv.  and  to  make  their 
aB=:impti...ri  to  leji-l  Grt^^  s«?em  noi  altogether  unnaturaL 
Philip  of  ]NLii:-e»Ion  kne-w  Lis  object  perfectly,  easily  divined 
the  means  of  attaiiiin*:  ir.  and  advanced  towards  it  with  con- 
.^  urn  mate  craft,  energy,  and  success.  First,  he  conquered  the 
outlying  Greek  cities  nearest  to  his  hand:  next  he  intervened 
in  a  "  .sa'ired  war  "  —  a  war  among  the  AmpMctyons  concerning 
Oeljihi — by  which  Greece  was  torn,  and  won  a  place  in  the 
Arnphictyrmy  itself,  as  a  Greek  power:  and  then,  turning  to 
thii  crmipletion  of  his  designs,  he  crushed  Athens  (Chseronea, 
XtH)f  reduced  tlie  i>ower  of  Si>arta,  and,  establishing  himself 
in  the  jin-sidency  of  the  Amphictyouy,  brought  the  states  of 
Knropi-an  Greftce  together  into  a  nominal  league  which  was  in 
reality  a  Macedonian  empire.  Central  Greece  was  at  last  com- 
]tiU'li'A\  for  a  national  undertaking,  —  the  Hellenization  of  the 
KaHt. 

\'M.   The  Hellenization  of  the  East.  — That  Hellenization 
I'oHowcmI  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great     Alexander 
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v« 


moved  against  Persia  as  tl^^  Ir^ierz  kzji  r*^r?s«5^':iLn:Tr.  i»5t!-,i;L5i? 
the  master,  of  tlie  Eoropean  •  jr«?^k*-  Hi*  atzlI-**  t^t*^  Gr^k. 
in  large  part  pore  Greek,  azvi  li.^  rro-'-c*  Tli?!  i*  ^  c.:-3^r*fi 
were  regions  opened  tlierebv  i«_-  lii?  «jT*^ksu  AlrXi^-ir-r  i:^- 
self  did  not  lire  long  enoazh  to  -io  siji^h  =:*:rr  f:r  t1^  r«fr=ji- 
nent  alteration  of  eastern  ^iTilizari-:-:!  iLkn  ■->Ar  i-^kv  :'-i?ii.-lr> 
to  the  spread  and  predominazi<^e  of  ▼€st«rn.  an*  ii.  i  :  ir-j.?  -  aZt  i 
create  the  highways  of  politi«:al  orsanizaiic  i.  iz:z.  tH.^L  ^.Tr^rr^k 
influences  were  to  advance  inti'^  Svria  a^fi  Ervr  t.  TLr  rr^r^: 
changes  which  were  to  make  the  East  Hrll--:  T.>:k  il*':'»r 
under  his  successors,  the  Diadochi.  amidst  ti-  wat?  rv  wl:,?l 
they  sought  to  establish  upon  firm  foxuyiat:* -n-?  :L«r:r  s^rirs 
of  independent  Graeco-barbarian  kingdoms.  The  prc«"ies5  was 
easiest,  of  course,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  mo<t  neur'.r  resTilted 
there  in  a  veritable  Hellenization :  but  evfn  in  Syrlj  an*!  Egypt 
it  made  notable  strides,  leaving  Greek  cities  like  Aatic-:-h  and 
Alexandria  to  attest  its  vigor,  and  subduing  to  Greek  influences 
much  important  Mediterranean  coast  country. 

135.  The  East  was  bv  no  means,  however,  maiie  Greek  in 
any  such  sense  as  that  in  which  the  .Ei^an  c««a5ts  of  Asia 
Minor  had  so  long  been  Greek-  The  Greeks,  though  they 
became  exceedingly  numerous  and  easily  dominant  in  the  new 
kingdoms,  did  not  anywhere,  probably,  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  population.  Nor  were  they  Greeks,  for  the  most  j»art. 
who  would  have  been  permitted  to  contend  in  the  games  at 
Olympia.  ^facedon's  supremacy  and  eastern  conquests  had 
produced  a  new  Greek  race,  with  deep  infusions  of  Macedonian 
and  barbaric  elements  both  in  its  blood  and  in  its  manners. 
It  was  on  that  very  account  the  better  adapted  to  establish  a 
new  civilization,  which  knew  little  of  the  old  Greek  liberty  or 
variety,  —  an  orientalized  Greek  civilization.  It  was  not  stiftiy 
retentive  of  exclusive  characteristics,  like  the  pure  Hellonio ; 
it  was  receptive  of  outside  influences,  open  to  compromise,  sub- 
missive to  rulers. 

136,  The  Macedonian  kingdoms  amalgamated  the  East  and 
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gave  it  that  individuality  which,  after  Roman  dominion  had 
spread  to  it,  was  to  enablo  it  still  to  occupy  a  place  apart  in  the 
Koman  system,  and  was  to  cause  it  ultimately  to  emerge  from 
that  system  a  distinct,  separate,  self-sufficing  whole,  the  East- 
ern Empire  (sees.  180,  187). 

When  Constantinc  transferred  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Byzantium, 
he  of  course  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  Latin-Teutonic  to 
the  Greek  side  of  tlic  Empire.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  Greek  was  the 
prevailing  language  and  the  chief  imperial  officials  were  Greeks. 

137.  The  older  Greek  cities  of  the  ^Egean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  prepared  by  their  earlier  history  to  fall  easily 
into  a  system  like  that  established  by  Macedon.  Denying 
themselves  the  strength  that  lies  in  union,  they  had  singly 
succuml)ed,  first  to  semi-barbarian  Lydia,  and  afterwards  to 
wholly  barbarian  Persia.  It  was  no  new  thing  with  them,  as 
it  was  with  Athens  and  Thebes  and  Sparta,  to  become  material 
in  the  hands  of  a  coiKjueror,  constituent  parts  of  an  empire. 

1**58.  The  Achaean  League. — The  period  of  Macedonian 
supremacy,  period  thouj^h  it  was  of  the  final  decline  of  Greek 
liberty,  nevertheless  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
attempts  at  national  action  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks!  The 
Aclia^ans,  who  ever  since  that  heroic  age  of  the  Trojan  expe- 
dition when  they  had  l>een  leaders  of  all  Greece  (sec.  125)  had 
stood  in  tlie  background  of  Hellenic  history,  working  out  their 
own  quiet  dev('l()})nients  in  comi)arative  peace  and  prosperity 
in  secluded  Aoliaia,  now  again,  in  the  closing  age  of  Greek  his- 
tory, stepjx'd  forward  to  a  new  leadership  and  initiative.  The 
cities  of  Achaia  liad  from  time  immemorial  acted  together 
under  some  form  of  political  association ;  but  their  union  did 
not  become  significant  in  the  history  of  Greek  politics  until 
the  year  b.c.  280.  In  that  and  the  previous  year  several 
Achaean  towns  took  heart  to  cast  out  their  Macedonian  mas- 
ters, and,  having  liberated  themselves,  drew  together  for 
mutual   assistance,  making  a  commou  cause  of  their  liberty. 
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The  spirit  of  other  towns  kindled  at  the  example,  and  the 
moTement  spread.  Presently  all  the  Achaean  towns  had  be- 
come fiee,  and  the  league  sprang  into  importance.  Sicyon, 
which  was  not  an  Achaean  town,  threw  in  her  lot  with  it  and 
gaTC  it»  in  the  person  of  her  own  gallant  Aratus,  a  leader  who 
was  speedily  to  make  it  famous  and  powerful.  Under  his 
leadership  it  became  instrumental  in  delivering  Corinth  and 
other  neighbors  from  their  tyrants.  Year  by  year  saw  fresh 
accessions  to  its  membership  till  it  included  Megara,  Troezen, 
EpidauroSi  Megalopolis,  and  even  Argos.  For  half  a  century 
it  seired  as  an  admirable  organ  for  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Greeks;  for  a  full  century  it  retained  no  small  degree  of  credit; 
but  finally,  of  course,  it  was  drawn,  like  all  else,  into  the  vor- 
tex of  Roman  conquest.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
word  of  Greek  politics. 

139.  And  in  its  constitution  it  spoke  a  rather  notable  word 
for  the  politician.  That  constitution  brought  the  world  within 
sight,  perhaps,  of  a  workable  confederate  arrangement.  The 
league  acted  through  an  assembly  which  met  twice  every  year 
and  to  which  was  entrusted,  not  only  the  election  of  all  con- 
federate officials,  but  also  the  supreme  direction  of  every  affair 
which  affected  the  foreign  relations  of  any  city  in  the  league, 
even  though  it  were  an  affair  not  of  general  but  only  of  local 
interest.  The  business  of  the  assembly  was  prepared  by  a 
Council  (jSbvXiT,  boide)  which  was  probably  permanent.  Its 
officers  were,  at  first  two  Generals  (strategoi),  afterwards  one 
general  and  a  chief  of  cavalry  known  as  Hipparchus,  as  well 
as  certain  subordinate  general  officers;  a  Public  Secretary 
(ypofi^rcvs,  grammateus);  and  a  permanent  executive  com- 
mittee of  ten  known  as  Demfurgi.  The  board  of  executive 
officers,  it  is  beUeved,  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly. 

Here,  certainly,  was  a  better  framework  than  the  Greeks 
had  erer  known  before  for  concerted  national  action.  Its 
chief  defects  lay  in  the  composition  and  procedure  of  the 
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Assembly.  That  boiiv  was  composed,  in  theoiy,  of  eyeiy 
fret-man  of  the  cities  of  the  league  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirtv  vears.  In  fact,  of  course,  it  consisted  of  the  whole 
bodv  of  the  freemen  of  the  town  where  it  met  (usually  JSgium, 
or,  in  later  days,  Corinth)  and  of  such  citizens  of  the  other 
towns  as  had  the  leisure  or  the  means  to  attend.  The  ancient 
world  knew  nothing  of  the  device  of  representation  which  has 
sol  veil  so  many  itroV»lems  of  jiolitical  organization  for  the 
Teuton.  And  the  votes  in  the  Assembly  were  taken  by  towns, 
not  de<*ided  by  the  major  voice  of  the  freemen  present.  The 
few  chance  attendants  from  some  distant  city  within  the  league 
spoke  authoritatively  for  their  fellow-townsmen  :  the  smallest 
delegation  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  largest ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  fixed  plan  which  would  make  the  vote  of  one  delegation 
as  representative  as  that  of  another. 

140.  The  JBtolian  League.  — The  same  period  saw  another 
league  spring  into  rivalry'  with  Macedonia  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  Achaean  towns  on  the  other,  whose  constitution  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Achaean  confederation  as 
to  suggest  the  prevalence  in  Greece  of  common  conceptions, 
or  at  least  of  common  habits,  of  political  association.  The 
^]tolian  League,  like  the  Achaean,  had  its  general  assembly  of 
freemen;  the  business  of  that  assembly  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  whose  functions  resemble  those  of  the  Acheean 
C'ouncil ;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  league  was  a 
StrcUegus  ;  his  associate  in  command  was  dubbed  Hipparchtis; 
and  a  Public  Secretary  (grammateus)  served  the  league  in  its 
formal  transactions. 

141.  But  those  likenesses  ought  not  to  be  too  much  insisted 
upon.  We  know  less  of  the  actual  confederate  life  of  the 
a^tolian  League  than  of  that  of  the  Achaean,  and  what  we  do 
know  reveals  certain  important  differences  between  the  two 
associations.  The  iEtolian  League  was  not  a  confederation  of 
cities,  but  a  confedenition  of  tribes.  Nor  was  the  leadership 
which  the  ^tolians   jiecpiired  through  their  league  like  the 
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leadership  which  fell  to  the  Achaean  towns.  The  ^Etolians 
inhabited  a  country  backed  by  impenetrable  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  which  they  could  retire,  to  the  defeat  of  all  outside 
coercion.  Their  aggressive  and  lawless  natures  led  them  to 
make  of  their  neighborhood  to  the  sea  an  opportunity  for  wide 
and  successful  piracy.  Their  power  and  their  energetic  initia- 
tiye  created  for  them  a  sort  of  empire :  at  one  time  all  of 
Southern  Epirus,  Western  Acamania,  Thessaly,  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  BoBotia  were  included  in  the  league,  and  it  even  had  allies 
in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Propontis.  It  "  assumed  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly." 
Its  leadership  was  a  purely  military  leadership,  presenting 
salient  points  of  contrast  to  the  association  by  means  of  which 
the  Achsean  Confederates  sought  to  secure  themselves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 

Eyery  freeman  of  thirty  years  of  age  was  entitled  to  membership  of 
the  Auembly  of  the  League.  That  assembly  met,  not  twice,  but  once 
a  year,  in  the  autumn,  at  Therraum,  and  was  attended,  of  course,  only 
hy  thote  who  could  afford  to  attend :  that  is,  by  the  dominant  few. 

The  Assembly  did  not  j^lect  the  Strategus  of  the  League,  but  a  list  of 
nomineet  for  the  office  —  from  which  a  Strategus  was  picked  out  by  lot. 

The  Strategus,  not  a  board  of  magistrates  as  in  Achaia,  presided  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Confederate  Assembly ;  and  to  him  were  entrusted, 
beaidea  his  military,  certain  general  civil  and  representative  functions. 

The  JStolian,  like  the  Achaean  League,  was  eventually,  of  course, 
•wept  into  the  Roman  vortex. 

142.  Rome  and  the  'Westam  Ghreeka.  —  Western  Hellas,  after 
having  been  at  some  points  touched  by  Carthage,  had  been  absorbed 
bj  Rome,  of  course,  before  the  imperial  city  had  sent  her  armies  to  in- 
tervene in  the  factional  fights  of  Greece  proper.  The  cities  of  Magna 
Grvcia  Rome  acquired  when  she  completed  her  conquest  of  the  Italian 
peniotnla,  b.o.  272.  Sicily,  with  its  Greek  and  Carthaginian  settlements, 
•he  acquired  hi  b.c.  241,  and  organized  as  a  province  in  b.c.  227.  The 
other  wettem  homes  of  the  Greeks  she  made  her  own  along  with  Spain 
and  the  coasts  of  Gaal. 

143.  Afttr  Roman  Conquest. — Borne  neither  undid  the 
work  of  the  Macedonian  prince^  in  Asia  Minor  and  S^rria^  nor 
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thoroughly  Romanized  there  the  systems  of  goveniinent.  The 
vitality  and  sc4f-direction  of  the  semi-Greek  municipalities  of 
the  East  in  large  measure  weathered  Roman  rule,  as  did  also 
the  Greek  speech  and  partially  Hellenized  life  of  Asia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  The  compound  of  oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman 
methods  in  government  which  was  effected  by  the  later  empe- 
rors, when  Greek  Byzantium  had  become  the  imperial  capital, 
Constantinople,  may  be  best  discussed  in  direct  connection  with 
Roman  political  development  (sees.  181-187). 

The  Greek  settlements  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were 
much  more  completely  swallowed  and  assimilated  by  Roman 
organization. 

(II.)  The  Government  of  Rome. 

144.  The  Ancient  Roman  Kingdom.  —  At  no  period  before 
that  of  the  Empire  was  the  government  of  Rome  radically 
unlike  the  governments  of  Greece ;  in  their  earliest  stages  the 
resemblance  between  Grecian  and  Roman  governments  was  a 
resemblance  of  details  as  well  as  of  general  pattern.  Homer's 
account  of  the  patriarchal  presidencies  of  Greece  may  serve 
as  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  the  primitive  Roman  mon- 
archy. Kingship,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
strictly  hereditary  in  Rome  than  in  Greece :  the  Roman  kings 
were  not  only  of  several  families,  but  even,  tradition  says,  of 
different  nationalities.  The  functions  of  the  Roman  kings, 
however,  and  the  government  over  which  they  presided,  would 
have  seemed  most  natural  and  regular  to  a  contemporary  Greek 
observer.  The  king  was  high-priest  of  the  nation,  its  general, 
and  its  judge.  He  was  associated  with  a  council, — a  Senate, 
—  composed  of  heads  of  families ;  for  the  Roman  state,  like 
the  Greek,  was  a  confederation  of  gentes,  curies,  and  tribes; 
and  the  decisions  of  king  and  council  were  heard  by  a  general 
assembly  (comitia)  of  the  freemen  of  the  curies.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  to  call  for  new  comment ;  we  have  seen  it 
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all  in  Greece  (sees.  48-^7) ,  —  except  the  method  of  succession 
to  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  a  king,  a  council  of  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  ^^entes  chose  an  xnterrex,  who  was  to  hold  office 
for  one  day;  the  interrex  named  a  successor,  the  successor, 
taking  counsel  with  the  Fathers,  named  a  king;  and  the  Comi- 
tia  oonfirmed  the  choice. 

146.  Leading  Pecnliarity  of  Roman  Constitutional  Devel- 
opment.—  This  primitiye  constitution  completed  its  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Greece,  by  beginning  very  early  to  fall  to 
pieces.  But  the  way  Rome  took  to  alter  her  institutions  was 
in  some  respects  peculiarly  Roman.  The  Romans  never  looked 
revolution  straight  in  the  face  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  revo- 
lution. They  pared  their  constitution  down,  or  grafted  upon 
it,  so  that  no  change  was  sudden,  but  all  alteration  apparently 
mere  normal  growth,  induced  by  thoughtful  husbandry,  and 
they  could  &uicy  that  the  original  trunk  was  still  standing, 
full  of  its  first  sap.  No  one  was  ever  given  leave  to  reform 
the  constitution  like  a  Solon  or  a  Clisthenes.  Reforms,  how- 
ever, were  planted  in  the  seed  at  various  times  which  we  can 
diAtingaish  now  very  clearly  as  beginnings  of  sluggish  changes 
which  were  to  be  entirely  accomplished  only  in  the  fulness  of 
time. 

146.  Reforms  of  Servius. — Thus  a  change  such  as  Solon 
broaght  about  in  Athens  was  prepared  in  Rome  by  the  mili- 
taiy  and  civil  policy  of  Servius  Tullius,  one  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  kings  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Roman  Senate  in  its 
yoath  resembled  in  one  particular  the  English  House  of  Lords 
as  it  was  long  ago  (sec.  659)  :  it  consisted  of  such  leaders 
of  the  nation  as  were  summoned  by  the  king,  and  Servius 
stretched  his  prerogative  by  summoning  to  it  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain plebeian  families  of  consideration.  Here  was  a  notable 
breach  made  in  patrician  privilege ;  but  made  under  the  forms 
of  the  oonstitation  and  destined  to  bear  fruit  but  slowly. 
More  significant  was  the  organization  which  Servius,  still  act- 
ing within  constitutional  warrant,  this  time  as  commander-in- 
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chief,  gave  to  the  army.  For  the  purposes  of  military  adminis- 
tration he  divided  the  people  into  five  property  classes^  to  each 
of  which  were  assigned  military  duties,  proportioned  to  the 
means  available  to  it  for  self-equipment  for  the  field;  and  the 
host  thus  made  up  and  classified  he  formed  into  an  Assembly 
of  Centuries  (Comitia  Centuriata).  This  assembly  was  simply 
the  army  in  council.  In  it  each  of  the  hundreds  (centuries) 
into  which  the  army  was  divided  had  one  vote.  All  matters 
of  foreign  policy  in  which  the  army  as  such  might  naturally 
be  most  interested  to  have  a  voice  were  submitted  to  this  Army 
Council.  Such  prerogatives  given  to  the  new  property  classes 
contained  promise  of  grave  constitutional  changes.  The  cen- 
turiate  assembly  outlasted  the  necessarily  temporary  army 
organization  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  devised,  came  to  be 
simply  a  body  representing  wealth  instead  of  birth,  and  gradu- 
ally absorbed  an  electoral  and  legislative  power  such  as  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  the  plans  of  Servius.  Of  this  we 
shall  see  something  later  (sees.  154-155). 

147.  The  CenturioB.  —  The  classification  of  the  people  effected  by 
Servius  was  based  upon  a  census  of  property  which  reminds  of  the  polit- 
ical reforms  of  Solon  in  Athens  (sec.  73).  Like  Clisthenes,  however, 
Servius  added  a  new  division  into  tribes  (sec.  82),  and  his  property 
classes  were  not  four  but  five  in  number.  Every  one  who  was  subject 
to  military  service,  and  who  owned  not  less  than  two  jugera  (a  little 
more  than  an  acre)  of  land,  was  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
state  under  the  new  classification :  and  the  new  classes  were  to  he  dia* 
posed  into  four  tribes.  The  first  class,  consisting  of  those  worth  100,000 
asses  ($2000),  was  to  contribute  eighty  centuries  of  footmen  and  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  horsemen  to  the  army ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  representing  respectively  individual  properties  worth  76,000, 
50,000,  and  25,000  asses,  were  each  to  supply  twenty  centuries  of  in- 
fantry;  and  the  fifth  class,  representing  a  census  of  11,000  ossei,  was 
to  furnish  thirty.  One-half  of  the  centuries  of  footmen  supplied  by 
each  class  consisted  of  seniors,  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty ;  while  the 
other  centuries  were  made  up  of  men  of  from  seventeen  to  forty-five. 

In  the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  voting  was  done  by  centuries,  the  vote  of 
each  century  being  decided  upon  by  a  majority  vote  within  the  centuiy. 
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ETidentlj  the  remit  of  the  arrangemeiit  taken  as  a  whole  was  to  give 
preponderance  in  the  conclnaions  of  the  Comitia  to  wealth  and  age. 

There  were  added  to  these  centuries  of  the  classes  one  century 
drawn  from  those  who  were  shown  by  the  census  to  have  less  than 
11,000  asses;  and  four  centories  of  musicians  and  workmen  drawn  from 
the  masses  not  reckoned  in  the  census  at  all.  The  total  number  of  cen- 
tuziea  was,  th«refoi«,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

148.  Beginnings  of  the  Republic.  —  The  line  of  Roman 
kings  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Kepublic  was  inaugurated  at 
almost  the  very  moment  when  Clisthenes  was  effecting  his 
popular  leforms  in  the  institutions  of  Athens.  But  it  ought 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  a  republic  was  inaugurated  in 
Borne  in  609  B.c.y  not  in  an  Athenian  or  modern^  but  only  in 
a  Boman,  sense.  As  I  have  said,  the  Romans  never  made 
revolutions  out  of  hand;  they  only  grew  them,  from  very 
slowly  germinating  seed.  The  change  made  in  509  was  scarcely 
greater  than  was  the  change  effected  in  Athens  some  two  cen- 
turies earlier  by  substituting  annual  archons  for  life  archons. 
Two  ConsulSi  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Comitia  Ceivtunata, 
were  substituted  for  the  kings,  who  had  grown  insolent  in  the 
person  of  Tarquin;  and  a  newly  created  high-priest,  dubbed 
Bex  Saerorunif  received  the  religious  prerogatives  of  supplanted 
royalty — that  was  alL  The  regal  functions  quietly  passed  to 
the  joint  exercise  of  the  consuls,  and  the  right  of  electing  to 
the  chief  magistracy  passed  away  from  those  who  had  elected  the 
kings.  In  all  other  respects  the  constitution  kept  close  to  the 
lines  of  its  original  forms ;  only  the  Senate  receiving  increase 
of  power. 

149.  The  Senate.  —  The  Boman  Senate  is  singular  among 
bodies  of  its  own  kind  in  having  had  no  clearly  defined  prov- 
ince. From  the  time  when  consuls  were  first  chosen  till  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (b.c.  509-201)  it  was  virtually, 
so  far  as  the  conception  of  policy  went,  the  government  of 
Bome.  Its  counsels  determined  the  whole  action  of  the  state. 
But  not  by  any  vezy  tangible  legal  right.    It  remained  till  the 
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last  what  it  had  been  from  the  first,  —  only  a  consultative  body 
whose  advice  any  magistrate  might  ask^  but  whose  advice  no 
magistrate  wiis  bound  to  take  unless  he  chose.  It  was  asso- 
ciat<'.(l  with  the  consuls  as  it  had  been  with  the  kings,  —  to 
give  them  such  counsel  as  they  should  call  upon  it  to  give. 
Its  powers  were,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  residuum  of  powers 
not  delegated  by  law  or  fixed  custom  to  any  magistrate  or  body 
created  since  the  days  when  all  legislative  functions  had  be- 
longed to  the  Senate  as  of  course,  as  the  only  council  in  exist- 
ence. Until  the  comparatively  late  times  when  the  Senate  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  temptations  incident  to  the  admixustra- 
tion  of  a  vast  empire,  and  had  proved  itself  as  incapable  as 
any  other  advisory  debating  club  of  managing  foreign  con- 
quests, it  had  many  distinct  advantages  over  any  other  authority 
that  might  have  felt  inclined  to  compete  with  it.  Magistrates 
held  their  offices  only  for  one  year,  and  were  generally  drawn 
from  the  classes  strongest  in  the  Senate ;  the  various  assem- 
blies of  the  people  (sees.  154,  155)  had  no  permanent  organi- 
zation, and  met  only  occasionally,  when  the  proper  magistrate 
saw  fit  to  summon  them ;  the  Senate  alone  had  continuous  life 
anil  effoctive  roiuliness  for  action.  With  its  life-membership 
it  wiis  immortal ;  containing  the  first  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  state,  it  had  a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  tradi- 
tions of  authority,  of  achievement,  and  of  sustained  and  con- 
certed purpose  such  as  magistrates  who  held  their  offices  but 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  meetings  of  the  people  which  came  to- 
gether but  for  a  day,  could  not  possibly  have.  It  was  compact, 
practised,  clear  of  aim,  resolved,  confident.  The  vagueness  of 
its  functions  was,  therefore,  an  advantage  rather  than  a  draw- 
hixck  to  it.  It  undertook  every  task  that  others  seemed  dis- 
(K>sed  to  neglect ;  it  stretched  out  its  hand  and  appropriated 
every  function  that  wits  lying  idle.  If  its  right  to  any  par- 
ticular function  was  seriously  challenged,  it  could  quietly  dis- 
claim it,  —  to  take  it  up  again  when  the  challenger  had  passed 
on.     The  consuls  and  other  magistrates  could  ignore  its  deter- 
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minatiaDB  at  will  and  follow  their  own  independent  purposes 
or  the  wishes  of  the  popular  assemblies.  The  Senate  was  only 
their  servant,  to  speak  when  bidden.  But  the  Senate's  advice 
was  commonly  indispensable ;  nowhere  else  were  such  coherent 
views  or  such  informed  purposes  to  be  found,  nowhere  else  so 
much  experience,  wealth,  influence.  It  was  too  serviceable  to 
be  decisively  quarrelled  with :  and  in  all  seasons  of  quiet  in 
h<Mne  afihirs  it  accordingly  had  its  own  way  with  undisturbed 
r^olarity. 

160.  Composition  of  the  Senate. —The  namber  of  senators  was, 
throughoat  most  of  Roman  history,  Umited  to  three  hundred.  Their 
tenure  was  for  life,  prorided  they  were  not  deprived  of  their  rank  by  tlie 
oeotor.  In  the  regal  period  they  were  chosen  by  the  king,  liis  summons 
oonstitiiting  them  members  (sec.  146) ;  and  when  consuls  succeeded  to 
the  kingly  fonetions,  they,  like  the  kings,  filled  vacancies  in  the  Senate. 
A  law  of  aboat  b.c.  861,  however,  gave  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
to  every  one  who  had  been  consul,  pnetor,  or  curule-sedile ;  and  vacan- 
det  over  and  above  the  number  which  such  ex-officials  sufficed  to  fill, 
thereafter  filled  by  appointment  of  the  censor. 


151.  Roman  Conquests  and  their  Constitutional  Effects.  — 
While  the  Senate^  however,  was  thus  profiting  by  knowing  its 
own  mind  and  by  having  functions  too  indefinite  to  be  cur- 
tailed, the  conquests  of  the  Roman  armies,  which  the  Senate 
at  first  did  so  much  to  advance  by  supplying  both  wise  plans 
tnd  effective  leaders,  were  sweeping  together  an  empire  whose 
government  was  to  prove  an  impossible  task  even  for  the  Sen- 
ate,—  for  any  magistrate  or  assembly,  indeed,  known  to  the 
oonstitution  of  the  city-republic.  Rome  was  denied  the  exclu- 
sively municipal  life  for  which  her  forms  of  government  fitted 
her  and  which  was  permitted  to  Athens,  Sparta,  and  the  other 
cities  snugly  ensconced  in  their  little  valley  nests  among  the 
moontains  of  Greece.  She  had  no  pent-up  Attica  in  which  to 
live  a  separate  life.  There  were  rival  towns  all  about  her  on 
the  plains  of  Latium  and  beyond  the  Tiber  in  Etruria.  When 
they  had  been  brought  under  her  supremacy,  she  had  but 
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gained  new  hostile  neighbors^  to  whom  her  territory  was  equally 
open.  She  seemed  compelled  for  the  sake  of  her  own  peace  to 
conquer  all  of  Italy.  Italy  subdued,  she  found  herself  separ 
rated  by  only  a  narrow  strait  from  Sicily.  Drawn  into  that 
tempting  island  by  policy  and  ambition,  she  came  face  to  face 
with  the  power  of  Carthage.  In  subduing  Carthage  she  was 
led  to  occupy  Spain.  She  had  been  caught  in  a  tremendous 
drift  of  compelling  fortune.  Not  until  she  had  circled  the 
Mediterranean  with  her  conquests,  and  had  sent  her  armies 
deep  into  the  three  continents  that  touch  its  international 
waters,  did  she  pause  in  the  momentous  undertaking  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  world  to  the  feet  of  a  single  city.  And  her  con- 
stitutional life  itself  felt  every  stroke  of  these  conquests.  This 
constant  stress  of  war  was  of  the  deepest  consequence  to  her 
politics,  —  especially  in  enabling  the  plebeians  to  break  into 
the  pale  of  political  privilege  much  earlier  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done  so. 

152.  The  Plebeians.  —  Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  just  who  the  plebeians  were.  Some  historians  believe  that 
they  were  a  non-citizen  class  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
metoeci  at  Athens  (sec.  93) ;  others  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  were  at  least  sub-citizens,  members  even  of  the  exclusive 
curies  which  contained  the  original  Roman  gentes,  but  that  some- 
how they  were  not  themselves  within  the  patrician  gentes,  and, 
consequently,  not  of  the  classes  which  were  eligible  for  office. 
Possibly  neither  view  is  either  quite  right  or  quite  wrong. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  Rome,  because  seated  in  a  dis- 
trict which  was  neither  fertile  nor  healthful  enough  to  have 
been  chosen  for  any  other  purpose,  was  at  first  an  asylum  for 
the  outlawed  and  desperate  characters  of  Italy,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  her  population  had  from  the  beginning  a  very 
miscellaneous,  heterogeneous  composition.  Possibly  the  gentes 
which  claimed  to  be  the  only  gentes  that  had  fathers  (jpatres,  in 
other  words,  long  and  honorable  descent),  and  consequently 
the  only  patricians,  were  themselves  of  rather  artificial  make- 
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up;  and  it  is  quite  oonceivable  that  those  who  came  later  into 
the  Boman  circle^  although'  not  less  naturally  but  only  more 
leoently  formed  into  families  of  the  orthodox  pattern,  were 
relegated  to  a  rank  of  inferior  dignity  in  the  state,  even  if  not 
exduded  from  a  place  in  the  curies  alongside  of  the  patricians. 
But  there  were  also  many,  doubtless,  who  had  come  to  Rome 
as  aliens,  content  at  first  to  live  there  as  outsiders  for  the  sake 
of  certain  advantages  of  trade  to  be  had  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  who  had  in  time  given  birth  to  a  non-citizen 
class,  which  had  forgotten  its  alien  extraction  and  had  become 
identified  with  the  city,  but  which  had  made  no  advance  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  the  state.  Probably  these,  too,  were 
plebeianB.  Doubtless  the  same  name  included  also  those  who, 
whether  sulvcitizens  or  non-citizens,  had  attached  themselves  to 
noUe  patrons  in  the  half-servile  capacity  of  clients. 

158.  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  (b.c.  494).  —  Whoever  the 
plebeians  may  have  been,  they  were  indispensable  to  Rome  in 
her  struggle  for  supremacy.  They  came  year  by  year  into  a 
greater  military  importance,  constituting  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Roman  armies :  and  they  em- 
ployed their  usefulness  to  the  state  as  a  lever  by  which  to  raise 
themselves  to  complete  political  equality  with  the  senatorial 
families.  Their  first  decisive  step  demonstrated  their  strength, 
—to  themselves,  possibly,  as  well  as  to  the  patricians.  In  the 
midst  of  war,  and  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  they  seceded 
hem  the  city  and  threatened  to  establish  a  separate  govern- 
ment  of  their  own.  Their  grievance  was,  that  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  patrician  magistrates :  they  had  not  as  yet 
any  greater  demands  upon  which  to  insist  seriously  than  pro- 
tection against  mag^terial  tyranny. 

164.  The  Tribunes.  —  They  were  heeded,  of  course.  A  seed 
of  revolution  was  sown,  as  usual,  without  any  one's  seeing  the 
promise  of  innovation  it  contained.  Tribunes  of  the  people 
were  appointed :  at  first  two,  afterwards  five,  in  the  last  days 
ten.    They  were  o£Bcers  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians 
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aud  invested  with  the  right  to  suspend  the  judgment  of  any 
magistrate  upon  a  plet)eian  by  peremptory  veto.  The  persons 
of  the  tribunes  were  made  inviolable  by  a  compact  (the  lex  90- 
crata)  between  patricians  and  plebeians  which  denounced  a 
curse  upon  any  one  who  should  interfere  with  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions.  The  concession  seemed  a  small  one, 
—  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tribunes,  though  ple- 
beians, were  (till  B.C.  471)  elected,  not  by  their  own  order,  but 
by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  the  exclusive  assembly  of  the  patri- 
cian curies.  But  the  creation  of  the  tribunate  did,  neverthe- 
less, transform  the  constitution.  The  tribunes  did  not  content 
themselves  with  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrates ; 
they  coijstituted  themselves  the  political  leaders  of  theplehs; 
they  called  plebeian  meetings  (ccyncilia  plebis)  which  they 
harangued,  and  which  they  prompted  to  take  concerted  action 
for  the  enforcement  of  plebeian  rights.  It  was  of  no  avail  that 
the  patricians  violently  broke  in  upon  and  dispersed  these 
meetings  and  handled  the  tribunes  roughly.  Plebeian  agitation 
extorted  a  law  (the  Idlian,  b.c.  493)  which  visited  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  death  any  interruption  of  a  tribune  while 
addressing  the  people. 

155.  Progress  of  Plebeian  Predominance.  —  In  b.c.  471  the 
election  of  tribunes  was  transferred  by  law  to  a  newly  consti- 
tuted plebeian  assembly  of  tribes,  which  was  known  as  the 
Concilium  tributtcm  plebis.  Step  by  step  the  resolutions  of  the 
strictly  popular  jissemblies  grew  in  importance.  Ultimately  a 
Comitia  Trihuta,  an  assembly  in  which  all  the  people,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  participated,  became  the  chief  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  state;  the  initiative  of  the  tribunes  in  its 
oikuuaels  grew  into  a  right  of  initiative  in  the  proceedings  of 
tho  Souato,  their  authority  to  check  magistrates,  into  powers  of 
iudo^Hnulont  judicial  action.  The  Comitia  Curiata  still  survived 
iiud  iixor<*iaed  a  small  residuum  of  function,  —  for  the  Bomani 
uovor  willingly  abolished  a  superseded  institution ;  the  Comitia 
i^kitHtiatiX  continued  to  elect  and  legislate  on  a  reduced  scale; 
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and  the  Senate  still  got  its  aidministrative  suggestions  heeded 
when  it  could^  as  of  old ;  but  the  ComUia  TribtUa  had  virtually 
absorbed  the  sovereignty.  It  was  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
people ;  the  others  were  weakened  houses  of  lords. 

156.  The  Plebeians  and  the  Magistracies.  —  The  plebeians 
were  not  satisfied^  however,  with  a  growth  of  legislative  power 
and  the  intervention  of  the  tribunes  between  themselves  and 
the  magistrates.  They  were  not  slow  to  use  their  waxing  po- 
litical strength  to  open  the  magistracies  to  their  order.  With 
a  true  instinct  for  strategy,  they  attacked  first  the  consulship 
itself;  they  would  gain  all  by  gaining  that.  But  the  fight  was 
a  long  and  stubborn  one  about  this  stronghold ;  the  consulship 
was  the  key  to  the  constitution,  and  the  patricians  contrived 
to  delay  the  complete  triumph  of  the  plebeians  in  their  attack 
upon  it  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  method  of  resistance 
which  they  adopted  was  at  once  astute,  bold,  and  successful. 
As  the  plebeians  approached  complete  possession  of  the  coveted 
ofl&ce,  the  patricians  steadily  curtailed  its  importance  by  par- 
ing away  its  prerogatives  and  giving  them  to  officers  newly 
created  for  the  purpose  and  kept  carefully  within  the  patrician 
ranks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  when  it  first  became 
evident  that  the  plebeian  right  to  high  office  must  be  recog- 
nized, the  plebeians  were  offered  consular  powers  in  the  field 
under  the  title  of  'military  tribunes.'  The  tribunician  veto 
had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  protect  plebeians  outside  the 
city,  and  the  powers  which  the  consuls  exercised  despoti- 
cally in  the  field  were  those  of  which  the  plebeians  were  most 
jealous.  Still  the  gift  of  a  share  in  these  extraordinary  powers 
under  a  new  title  did  not  satisfy  the  commons.  They  must  be 
admitted  to  the  consulship  itself,  with  its  dignities  and  its 
powers  both  in  the  field  and  at  home.  The  law  was,  therefore, 
made  to  concede  that  a  plebeian  migfU  be  one  of  the  consuls ; 
but  patrician  influence  and  intrigue  of  course  took  care  that 
none  should  be,  for  the  choice  was  made  by  the  ComUia  Cen- 
turiaia;  and,  for  fear  some  plebeian  might  somehow  creep  in, 
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the  office  of  Qucestor  was  created,  and  the  consular  privilege 
of  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  state  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  two  patrician  quaestors.  The  plebeians  of  course  saw  that 
they  had  suffered  a  virtual  defeat,  and  pushed  on.  It  was  pres- 
ently enacted  that  one  of  the  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian ;  and 
the  law  was  carried  into  effect.  A  subsequent  law  threw  both 
consulships  open  to  the  commons.  But  both  times  the  patri- 
cians answered  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  consular  power  and 
keeping  that  piece  still  safely  in  their  own  possession.  First, 
Censors  were  appointed  to  exercise  the  important  prerogative, 
hitherto  appertaining  to  the  consular  office,  of  taking  the  census 
and  revising  the  roll  of  the  Senate;  and  then  Proelora  were 
created  and  vested  with  the  judicial  functions  which  the  con- 
suls had  inherited  from  the  kings.  Both  these  offices  were 
denied  to  plebeian  candidates. 

'Praetor'  was  the  original  title  of  the  officers  afterward!  called 
consuls.     It  was  now  reyived  for  another  office. 

The  hierarchy  of  office  was  growing,  and  the  patricians  were 
maintaining  in  large  part  their  exclusive  hold  upon  power; 
but  the  most  that  the  privileged  classes  were  gaining  was  delay. 
Eventually  the  door  to  every  office,  even  to  the  sacred  priest- 
liooils  and  to  the  augural  college,  swung  open  to  the  plebs,  and 
the  old-time  hateful  inequality  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
wiis  swept  utterly  away. 

157.  Breakdown  of  the  Repttblic.  —  But  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  orders  was  scarcely  over  before  the  approaching 
decline  of  the  Republic  had  begun  to  become  manifest.  Rome 
had  been  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  administering  a 
vast  empire  by  means  of  a  city  constitution,  and  her  whole  po- 
litical system  was  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  As  province 
after  province  had  come  under  her  dominion,  she  had  invented 
no  new  system  whereby  to  give  them  good  government  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  for  herself  secure  control.  The  Romans 
never  invented  anything  new ;  they  simply  adapted  old  forms 
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and  institiitioiis  as  best  they  might  to  new  needs  and  circum- 
stanoea.  They  had,  therefore,  merely  stretched  the  tentacles 
of  their  city  constitution  out  over  the  world,  and  that  consti- 
tution showed  yearly  clearer  and  clearer  signs  of  being  about 
to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  strain. 

168.  Prorindal  Administration.  —  The  consuls  and  praetors 
of  the  city  goyemment  were  continued,  as  pro-consuls  and 
poro-prsBtors,  and  sent  out  to  goyem  provinces.  But,  once  away 
from  the  supervision  of  the  tribunes  and  the  criticism  of 
assemblies  and  Senate,  they  were  absolutely  irresponsible : 
save  only  that  they  were  liable  to  trial  for  malfeasance  in 
affioCy  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  by  jury- 
courts  at  Rome,  which  were  of  course  out  of  sympathy  with 
provincials  and  notoriously  open  to  be  bribed.  In  the  city 
itself  consul  and  praetor  were  theoretically  independent  of  the 
conclusions  of  Senate  or  people ;  out  of  the  city,  commissioned 
as  pro-consuls  or  pro-praetors,  they  were  actually  independent. 
Th^  were  city  officers  far  away  from  home  and  from  all  city 
oversight^  among  subjects  instead  of  among  fellow-citizens. 
In  Borne  justice  was  administered  by  the  magistrate,  always 
subject  to  appeal  in  all  cases  which  were  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance heard  in  jury-courts,  and  well-known  law  governed  all 
decisions.  But  in  his  province  the  pro-magistrate  was  a  final 
judge  restrained  by  no  law  but  his  own  edict,  issued  on  enter- 
ing upon  his  provincial  command,  and  by  so  much  of  the  rules 
observed  by  his  predecessor  as  he  had  chosen  to  adopt  in  that 
edict.  And  so  throughout  provincial  administration.  There 
bdng  no  way  of  collecting  taxes  in  the  province  by  means 
of  any  stretdied  municipal  instrumentality,  the  taxes  were 
fanned  out  to  publicans.  There  being  no  way  known  to 
Bomaa  municipal  method  of  bringing  local  government  in  the 
pvonncea  into  any  sort  of  systematic  co-operation  with  the 
general  administration,  towns  and  districts  were  often  suffered 
to  letaiii  tiieir  own  local  organization,  but  subject  to  the  con- 
stttil  haiaaaoEie&t  of  B^m^M^  interference.      Force  cured  the 
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want  of  system;  arrogant  domination  served  instead  of  ade* 
quate  machinery ;  a  genius  for  intrigue  and  for  open  subjuga- 
tion took  the  place  of  wise  legislation.  The  world  was  made 
use  of  rather  than  administered. 

159.  Causes  of  Failure.  —  This  attempt  to  make  a  city 
constitution  serve  for  the  government  of  a  whole  empire  failed, 
therefore^  for  the  double  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  masters  for  the  magistrates  who  had  gone  out  nomi- 
nally as  servants  of*  the  city  without  giving  the  provincials  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  impossible  to  give  the  provincials 
part  in  a  system  which  knew  nothing  of  representative  assem- 
blies, and  consequently  nothing  of  citizenship  save  in  the  shape 
of  privileges  which  could  be  exercised  only  in  Bome  itself. 
The  provinces  could  not  be  invited  to  Bome  to  vote  and  sit  in 
the  assemblies  and  the  jury-courts.  And  it  was  not  citizenship 
in  Borne  that  the  provincials  wanted,  but  Roman  citizenship 
in  the  provinces,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  invented,  with  power 
to  curb  magistrates  and  condemn  publicans  on  the  spot. 

160.  Establishment  of  the  Empire. — The  only  remedy 
possible  to  the  ancient  world  was  to  overthrow  the  city  consti- 
tution and  bring  Kome  to  the  same  level  with  the  provinces 
by  giving  her  and  them  a  common  master  who  could  unify 
administration  and  oversee  it  with  an  equal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  all  parts  of  a  consolidated  domain.  That  is  what 
Caesar  attempted,  and  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Bepublic  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  accomplished.  Under  the 
consuls  and  the  Senate  the  provinces  had  been  administered 
as  Eome's  property,  as  the  estate  of  the  Boman  people ;  under 
the  emperors,  who  combined  in  their  single  persons  consular 
and  pro-consular,  praetorian  and  pro-prsBtorian,  tribuniciaii  and 
qua^storian  powers,  the  provinces  very  soon  came  to  be  admin- 
istered as  integral  parts  of  Eome.  The  Senate  still  stood,  and 
many  provincial  officers  were  still  formally  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  city ;  but  the  city  became,  scarcely  less  than  the 
provinces,  bound  to  perfect  obedience  to  the  emperor ;  provin* 
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cial  officers^  and  even  city  officers^  were  recognized  as  only  his 
depaties ;  the  Empire  was  unified  and  provincials  brought  up 
to  an  equality  with  their  former  masters  by  a  servitude  com- 
mon  to  all/  Caracalla's  act  of  universal  enfranchisement, 
whatever  its  immediate  purpose  (a.d.  212),  was  a  logical 
outcome  of  the  imperial  system.  All  were  citizens  where  all 
were  subjects. 

EyOLUnONS   of   GtoVEBNMEKT    UNDEB   THE  EmPIBE. 

161.  Genesis  of  the  Empire.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand either  the  processes  or  the  significance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  without  first  \mderstanding  also  the  dis- 
cipline of  disorder  and  revolution  by  which  Rome  was  prepared 
for  the  change  from  republican  to  imperial  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Empire  was  not  suddenly  erected.  The  slow 
and  stubborn  habit  of  the  Roman,  degenerate  thoiigh  he 
had  become  by  reason  of  the  dissipations  of  conquest  and  the 
growth  of  military  spirit,  would  not  have  brooked  any  sudden 
change.  That  habit  yielded  only  to  influences  of  almost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  standing;  the  changes  which  trans- 
muted the  Republic  into  the  Empire  began  with  the  agrarian 
legislation  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.c.  133,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  completed  until  the  death  of  Augustus, 
▲.D.  14. 

162.  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  Augustus.  —  The  first  stages  of 
the  change  which  was  to  produce  the  Empire  had,  indeed,  pre- 
ceded the  time  of  the  Gracchan  legislation.  The  strength  of 
the  Bepublic  had  lain  in  the  body  of  free,  well-to-do  citizens, 
in  a  race  of  free  peasants  as  well  as  of  patriotic  patricians,  in 
a  yeomanry  of  small  farmers  rather  than  in  a  nobility  of  great 
land-holders.  But  the  growth  of  the  Roman  dominion  had 
radically  altered  all  the  conditions  of  Rome's  economic  life. 
She  had  not  only  spent  the  lives  of  her  yeomen  in  foreign 
wai%  bat  had  also  idlowed  them  to  be  displaced  at  home  by 
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xhf-  ^i/rfTi:2,zlASi':^  -.i  rut  -^tstace^  in  ^iia*  aamis  of  the  rich  and 
hv  x':*^  i-trr-iio^.iri  ::  ili.T'*  jjjtjt  T!ije  imaR  farm  was  swal- 
low'^l  1Z,  ;r.  :L*  rT»*as  •*r*;me:j  ibcus  in:  the  free  laborer  disap- 
p^rarM  in  ti**  pr-:*tr-'*i?  if  •hi*  :ai!ap  slann  poured  in  upon 
Italy  hA  t:.*-  Li:r,tn  *i*:iZ:*  -.^f  f^jreiga  'Wnqnest.  Presently  the 
ch^ap  an4  ar/*nLir.:  2rii:i  o:  the  proviiuce*.  too*  rendered  agri- 
f^iltJir^r  unprrjlitiIo>  in  Iialj.  izil  eT»*n.  fanninjj  on  a  vast  scale 
by  ineaii.s  of  slave  Lic«ir  -^r-Aseii:  the  gx^it  estates  were  con- 
vfrrt^l  into  jjastures  f«>r  :hr  r^ariiLr  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
jtTfAHiiTH  of  thesf:  chang*?$  'iz^i-zL  ti-f  peajsint  classes  was  some- 
what rfflifrvfd  fiYiin  time  t«>  rine  b^  the  establishment  of  colo- 
uu^  in  vanou.H  jjart^s  of  Italy  vlwzi  Lin^is  atrqxiired  by  the  state 
hy  r/mf\nffHt ;  but  sn^^h  relief  was  only  temporary.  When  Gar- 
th ;tj(^  wan  finally  overthp'^wn  aa»i  the  greater  strains  of  war 
TfuiovfA  from  It^mie.  the  eoi»nomic  rain  of  the  home  state  be- 
f'.iiuif.  j»airi fully  evirlent,  the  ne<.*e>5ity  for  reform  painfully  press- 
irij(.  Thf.  jKK>r  w}k»  wf re  also  free  had  no  means  of  subsist- 
enf^! :  all  the  L'lnd.s  once  owned  by  the  state  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  find  with  tlie  ri<-h  rested  all  the  substance  of  power, 
for  they  fille<l  the  Senate,  and  there  made  their  riches  tell  upon 
jmblie  jK>liey.  The  indi.si>ensable  economic  foundations  of 
rejmblieaniHin  had  enimbled  utterly  away. 

10.'^  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  Tiberius  Gracchus 
eHHayed  to  reriie<ly,  by  reviving  the  laws  (the  Licinian  of  b.c. 
.%fi)  in  virilation  of  which  the  rich  senatorial  families  had 
abHorVH'<l  the  public  lands.  By  enactments  which  he  proposed 
OH  Tribune  in  \Xi  n.e.,  the  public  lands  illegally  occupied 
wen^  re(;laimed  for  distribution  by  a  retroactive  enforcement 
of  the  old  limitations  us  to  the  amount  of  public  land  which 
ea(di  jK*rson  should  Im^  allowed  to  hold,  and,  although  the  sena- 
t^)rial  i)arty  aeeornplished  the  murder  of  Tiberius  and  the 
temj)orary  defeat  of  his  party,  his  measures  were  in  large  part 
I)ut  into  o[)eration,  in  deference  to  the  clamors  and  demandft 
of  the  people.  Ten  years  later  Tiberius'  younger  brother, 
Gajus  Gracchus,  received  the  tribunate  and  vigorously  renewed 
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the  same  policy.  He  forced  to  BoactmeDt  laws  providing  for 
the  sale  of  grain  at  low  prices  to  the  people,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  outside  of  Italy  ic  the  provinces,  for  the 
admission  of  certain  classes  of  the  citizens  outside  the  Senate 
to  a  participation  in  the  judicial  functions  then  being  monopo- 
lized by  the  senatorial  oligarchs,  and  for  a  new  method  of 
bestowing  provincial  commands.  But  once  more  the  oligarchy 
crashed  its  enemies  and  regained  its  de  facto  ascendency  in 
the  state. 

161.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  which  produced  Marius 
and  Solla  and  the  cru«l  civil  wars  between  the  respective  par- 
ties of  these  rival  leaders.  Both  parties  alike  threw,  now  and 
again,  a  sop  to  the  commons,  but  neither  seriously  undertook 
any  reform  of  the  evils  which  wers  sapping  the  state  of  eveiy 
element  of  republicanism.  The  Italian  allies  went  into  revolt, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  privileges  of  the  franchise;  but 
intrigue  effected  their  real  defeat  in  the  struggle  for  substan- 
tial power,  and  their  success  did  not  touch  the  economic  con- 
dition of  Italy.  Sulla  was  able  to  carry  reactionary  legislation 
which  turned  the  constitution  bjn^k  in  some  respects  as  far  aa 
the  times  of  Servius,  and  established  upon  a  basis  of  definite 
law  the  control  of  the  oligarchy.  The  extreme  policy  of  the 
oligarchs  produced  reaction ;  but  reaction  did  not  strengthen 
the  people ;  it  only  developed  factions  :  the  time  of  healthful 
reaction  had  passed,  and  the  period  of  destroying  civil  war  had 
come.  Civil  war  opened  tlie  doors  to  Cseaar  and  the  several 
triumvimtea,  and  finally  Kome  saw  her  first  emperor  in  Octa- 
Tius.  The  stages  of  the  transforuiation  are  perfectly  plain: 
there  had  been  (1)  the  decay  of  the  free  peasantry  and  the 
tnuufer  of  economic  power  from  tin,  many  to  the  few ;  (2)  the 
uunsolidation  of  oligarchic  power  in  the  Senate;  (3)  reactions 
and  fartional  wars ;  (4)  the  interfiTeuce  of  Ciesar,  fresh  from 
Kreat  successes  in  Gaul  and  back".-d  by  a  devoted  army ;  (5) 
the  formal  investiture  of  a  single  man  with  controlling  author- 
:irder  and  civil  war  had  become  chronic 
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in  the  degenerate  state,  and  had  been  cured  in  the  only  feasi 
ble  way. 

165.  Transmutation  of  Republican  into  Imperial  Institu- 
tions under  Augustus.  —  But  even  in  the  final  stage  of  the 
great  change  all  appearance  of  radical  alteration  in  time- 
honored  institutions  was  studiously  and  circumspectly  avoided. 
The  imperial  office  was  not  created  out  of  hand,  but  was  slowly 
pieced  together  out  of  republican  materials ;  and  the  process 
of  its  creation  was  presided  over  by  Octavius,  the  best  possi- 
ble man  for  the  function,  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  consum- 
mate actor  and  a  consummate  statesman.  Of  course  there  was 
and  could  be  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  predominance  in 
the  state  had  been  given  to  one  man ;  but  the  traditions  of  the 
republic  furnished  abundant  sanction  for  the  temporary  in- 
vestiture of  one  man  with  supreme  authority :  the  dictatorship 
had  been  a  quite  normal  office  in  the  days  of  the  Republic's 
best  vigor.  What  it  was  possible  and  prudent  to  conceal  was, 
that  one  man  had  become  permanent  master  and  that  republi- 
can institutions  had  been  finally  overthrown.  Even  the  time- 
honored  forms  of  the  dictatorship,  therefore,  were  avoided: 
the  dictatorship  was  an  office  raised  above  the  laws  and  ren- 
dered conspicuous  in  its  supremacy,  and  had,  moreover,  been 
rendered  hateful  by  Sulla.  All  that  was  desired  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  regular  republican  forms.  The  frame- 
work of  the  old  constitution  was  left  standing ;  but  new  forces 
were  made  to  work  within  it. 

166.  In  the  year  43  b.c.  Octavius  had  formed  with  Antonius 
and  Lepidus  the  second  triumvirate  and  had  received  along 
with  these  colleagues,  by  decree  of  the  people,  supreme  au- 
thority in  that  capacity  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  at  the  end 
of  those  five  years  (b.c.  38)  the  powers  of  the  triumvirate 
were  renewed  for  another  term  of  the  same  length.  This 
second  period  of  the  triumvirate  witnessed  the  steady  advance 
of  Octavius  in  power  and  influence  at  the  expense  of  his  col' 
leagues.     His  own  powers  survived  the  expiration  of  the  fiv^ 
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years  (b.c.  33).  In  b.c.  31,  exercising  the  military  imperium 
conferred  npon  him  in  32,  he  met  and  defeated  Antonius  at 
Actinm,  pretending  to  meet  him,  not  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  leader 
of  the  revolted  East;  and  after  Actium  he  was  supreme.  But 
he  still  made  no  open  show  of  any  power  outside  the  laws. 
The  years  28  and  29  b.c.  saw  him  consul,  with  his  close  friend 
Agrippa  as  colleague.  By  virtue  of  the  censorial  powers 
originally  belonging  to  the  consular  office,  and  now  specially 
conferred  upon  him,  he  effected  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
Senate,  raising  the  property  qualification  of  its  members,  in- 
troducing into  it  fresh  material  from  the  provinces,  purging  it 
of  unworthy  members,  and  otherwise  preparing  it  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  his  further  purposes.  In  b.c. 
28  he  formally  resigned  the  irregular  powers  which  he  had  re- 
tained since  33  by  virtue  of  his  membership  of  the  triumvirate, 
declaring  the  steps  which  he  had  meantime  taken  as  triumvir 
illegal,  and  pretended  to  be  about  to  retire  from  the  active  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Then  it  was  that  the  process  began  which  was 
to  pat  the  substance  of  an  empire  into  the  forms  of  the  republic. 
lOT.  In  the  year  27  b.c.  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  senators  to  retain  the  military  command  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  order  and  authority  in  the  less  settled  provinces, 
and  over  these  provinces  he  assumed  a  very  absolute  control, 
appointing  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  permanent 
governors  who  acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and  himself  keeping 
immediate  command  of  the  forces  quartered  in  them.  The 
other  provinces,  however,  remained  'senatorial,'  their  affairs 
directed  by  the  Senate's  decrees,  their  pro-consuls  or  pro- 
pnetors  appointed  by  the  Senate,  as  of  old.  Avoiding  the  older 
titleSi  which  might  excite  jealousy,  Octavius  consented  to  be 
called  by  the  new  title,  sufficiently  vague  in  its  suggestions,  of 
'Augustus.'  Presently,  in  23  b.c.  and  the  years  immediately 
following,  he  was  successively  invested  with  tribunician,  with 
pro-eonaolar,  and  with  consular  powers,  accepting  these  powers 
for  life.    Iq  19  B,c.  he  was  formally  entrusted  with  supervision 
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of  the  laws,  and  in  12  b.g.  he  became  Pontifex  Maximus.  His 
powers  wen;  at  length  complete.  But  his  assumption  of  these 
powers  did  not  mean  that  the  old  republican  offices  had  l)een 
set  aside.  He  was  not  consul,  he  simply  had  consular  powers ; 
he  was  not  tribune,  but  only  the  possessor  of  tribunician 
ix)w^ers.  Consuls,  tribunes,  and  all  other  officers  continued  to 
be  elected  by  the  usual  assemblies  as  always  before,  though,  in 
the  case  of  the  consuls,  with  shortened  terms,  —  the  emperor 
was  in  form  only  associated  with  them.  Above  all,  the  Senate 
still  stood,  the  centre  of  administration,  the  nominal  source  of 
law,  '  Augustus '  sitting  and  voting  in  it  like  any  other  senator, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  neither  in  position  nor  in  dress, 
demeaning  himself  like  a  man  among  his  equals.  In  reality, 
however,  he  was  of  course  dictator  of  every  step  of  imj)ortance, 
the  recognized  censor  upon  whose  will  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  depended,  the  patron  to  whose  favor  senators  looked 
for  the  employment  which  gave  them  honor  or  secured  them 
fortune.  Long  life  brought  Augustus  into  the  possession  of 
an  undisputed  supremacy  of  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  was  hampered  not  at  all  by  the  republican  forms  under 
which  he  forced  himself  to  act.  He  even  found  it  safe  at 
length  to  surround  himself  with  a  private  cabinet  of  advisers 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  first  and  real  determination  of  all 
measures  whether  of  administration  or  of  legislation.  The 
transmutation  of  republican  into  imperial  institutions  had 
been  successfully  effected;  subsequent  emperors  could  be  open 
and  even  wanton  in  their  exercise  of  authority. 

168.  No  nation  not  radically  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor  could  hare 
looked  upon  this  masquerade  with  perfect  gravity,  at  the  Romans  did. 
One  constantly  expects  in  reading  of  it  to  learn  of  its  haTing  been  sud- 
denly broken  up  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  how  welcome  the  order  secured  by 
the  new  regime  must  have  been  after  so  long  a  period  of  civil  strife  and 
anarchy  ;  and  that  the  men  of  courage  and  initiative  who  would  have 
organized  resistance  or  spoken  open  exposure  of  the  designs  of  Augus- 
tus had  perished  in  the  wars  and  proscriptions  of  previous  revolutions. 
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The  •tale  wanted  xett  and  order  and  lacked  leaders  who  would  hare 
vesitted  the  pmtdiaae  of  order  or  rest  at  too  (preat  a  cost  to  liberty. 

OctaTina  had,  moreoTer,  since  Actinm,  been  at  the  head  of  about 
two  acore  Teteran  legions,  ''conscious  of  their  strength,  and  of  the 
of  the  constitution,  habituated,  during  twenty  years  of  civil 

r,  to  every  act  of  blood  and  violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Osasar."^    It  might  have  been  dangerous  to  laugh  at  the 


1G9.  The  Completed  Imperial  Power.  —  The  emperor,  thus 
eieatod  as  it  were  a  multiple  magistrate  and  supreme  leader  in 
all  a&irs  of  state,  though  nominally  clothed  with  many  dis- 
tinct powers,  in  reality  occupied  an  office  of  perfect  unity  of 
chazacter.  He  was  the  state  personified.  No  function  either 
of  l^i^isIatiTe  initiative  or  of  magisterial  supervision  and  direc- 
tion was  foreign  to  his  prerogatives :  he  never  spoke  but  with 
aoftlioritj;  he  never  wished  but  with  power  to  execute.  The 
magigtrates  pat  into  the  old  offices  by  popular  choice  were 
completely  dwarfed  in  their  routine  of  piece-meal  functions  by 
theliigb-fitatared  perfection  of  his  power,  rounded  at  all  points 
and  entiza  Such  minor  powers  as  were  needed  to  complete 
the  symmetzy  of  his  office  were  readily  granted  by  the  pliant 
Senate.  A  citizen  in  dress,  life,  and  bearing,  he  was  in  reality 
a  monarch  such  as  the  world  had  not  before  seen. 

170.  Tbe  New  Law-making.  —  The  only  open  breach  with 
old  republican  method  was  effected  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 
Even  the  forms  of  popular  legislation  ceased  to  be  observed ; 
tto  popular  assemblies  were  left  no  function  but  that  of  elec- 
tion; the  senate  became,  in  form  at  least,  the  single  and  su- 
preme law-making  authority  of  the  state.  The  senate  was, 
indeed,  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  senators  being  made  or 
unmade  at  his  pleasure ;  but  it  had  an  ancient  dignity  behind 
whieh  the  power  of  the  sovereign  took  convenient  shelter 
against  goapicion  of  open  revolution.  Its  supreme  decrees,  as 
Gibbon  B&jSf  were  at  once  dictated  and  obeyed.    <<  Henceforth 

^  QSkhoin,  Chap.  IIL  (Yol.  I.,  p.  86,  of  Harper's  edition,  1840). 
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ihe  emperor  is  virtually  the  sole  source  of  law,  for  all  the 
authorities  quoted  in  the  courts  are  embodiments  of  his  will. 
As  magistrate  he  issues  edicts  in  accordance  with  the  old  usage 
in  connection  with  the  higher  offices  which  he  held,  as  did  the 
praetors  of  the  earlier  days.  When  sitting  judicially  he  gave 
decrees;  he  sent  mandatee  to  his  own  officials,  and  rescripts 
were  consulted  by  them.  He  named  the  authorized  jurists 
whose  responses  had  weight  in  the  nice  points  of  law.  Above 
all  he  guided  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  whose  Senatus  con- 
sulta  took  the  place  of  the  forms  of  the  republican  legislar 
tion."  * 

The  elective  prerogatiyes  of  the  popular  asBemblies  saryived  only 
the  first  imperial  reign.  During  the  reigu  of  Tiberius  the  right  to  elect 
officers  followed  the  legislatiye  power,  passing  from  the  aBsembliet  to 
the  Senate. 

Singularly  enough  the  diminished  offices  still  open  to  election  were 
much  sought  after  as  honors.  Though  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
candidates  named  by  the  emperor,  they  solaced  the  civic  ambitioDS  of 
many  a  patrician. 

171.  Judicial  Powers  of  the  Senate.  —  What  principally 
contributed  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
senate  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire  was  its  function  as 
a  court  of  justice.  In  the  performance  of  this  function  it 
was  still  vouchsafed  much  independence.  Some  belated  tra- 
ditions of  that  ancient  eloquence  which  the  Senate  of  the 
Republic  had  known  and  delighted  in,  but  which  could  live 
only  in  the  atmosphere  of  real  liberty,  still  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  debate  of  the  great  cases  pleaded  in  the  patrician 
chamber. 

172.  Growth  of  New  Offices.  — As  the  imperial  office  grew 
and  the  constitution  accommodated  itself  to  that  growth,  a  new 
official  organization  sprang  up  round  about  it.  Praefects  (prce- 
fecti)  there  had  been  in  the  earlier  days,  deputies  commissioned 

1  The  Early  Empire  (Epochs  of  Ancient  Histoiy  series),  by  W.  W. 
Capes,  p.  181. 
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to  perform  some  special  magisterial  function ;  but  now  there 
came  into  existence  a  permanent  office  of  Prsefect  of  the  City,  and 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  was  nothing  less  than  the  Emperor's 
▼ice-regent  in  his  absence.  Prsetorian  cohorts  were  organized, 
under  their  own  Prof  ect,  as  the  Emperor's  special  body-guard. 
The  eitjy  too,  was  given  a  standing  force  of  imperial  police. 
Proeorators  (proctors),  official  stewards  of  the  Emperor's  privy 
purse  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces,  at  first  well  regulated 
subordinates,  came  presently  into  very  sinister  prominence. 
And  the  Privy  Council  of  the  monarch  more  and  more  absorbed 
directive  authority,  preparing  the  decrees  which  were  to  go 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Senate. 

173.  The  ProYinces.  —  But  it  was  the  provinces  that  gave  to 
the  Empire  a  life  and  a  new  organization  all  its  own.  If  the  Re- 
public had  proved  a  failure  in  Rome  because  of  economic  decay, 
and  the  too  great  strains  of  empire,  how  much  greater  had  its 
failure  been  for  the  provinces  !  No  one  had  so  much  reason 
to  welcome  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  government  as 
had  the  provincials ;  and  none  so  well  realized  that  there  was 
eanse  for  rejoicing  in  the  event.  The  officials  who  had  ruled 
the  provinces  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  had  misgoverned, 
fleeced,  ruined  them  at  pleasure,  and  without  responsibility ; 
for  the  city  democracy  was  a  multitudinous  monarch  without 
capability  for  vigilance.  But  with  a  single  and  permanent 
master  at  the  seat  of  government  the  situation  was  very 
different.  His  iSnancial  interests  were  identified  with  the 
proaperity  of  the  provinces  not  only,  but  also  with  the  pecuni- 
ary honesty  and  administrative  fidelity  of  the  imperial  officers 
tluonghout  the  Empire ;  with  him  it  was  success  to  keep  his 
subordinates  in  discipline,  failure  to  lose  his  grip  upon  them. 
That  province  esteemed  itself  fortunate,  therefore,  which 
passed  from  senatorial  control  and  became  an  imperial  prov- 
ince, directly  under  the  sovereign's  eye  (sec.  167) ;  but  even 
in  the  senatorial  provinces  the  emperor's  will  worked  for 
Older,  subordination,  discipline,  for  regular,  rigid  control. 
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Under  the  emperors,  moreover,  the  Senate  gained  a  new 
interest  in  the  provinces,  for  its  membership  became  largely 
provincial.  The  notables  of  the  provinces,  men  of  prominent 
station,  either  for  wealth  or  for  political  service,  in  the  prov- 
inces, gained  admission  to  the  Senate.  There  were  at  last 
champions  of  the  provinces  within  the  government,  as  well  as 
imperial  officials  everywhere  acting  as  the  eye  of  the  Emperor 
to  search  out  maladministration,  and  as  his  mouth-pieces  to 
speak  his  guiding  will  in  all  thing3. 

174.  The  Empire  overshadows  Rome.  —  In  another  and 
even  more  notable  respect,  also,  the  provinces  were  a  decisive 
make-weight  in  the  scale  of  government  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  first  five  emperors  (Augustus  to 
Nero)  figured  as  of  the  Julian  line,  the  line  of  Caesar,  and 
under  them  the  Empire  was  first  of  all  Koman,  —  was  Kome's ; 
but  for  their  successors,  Rome,  though  the  capital,  was  no 
longer  the  embodiment  of  the  Empire.  The  levelling  of  Rome 
with  the  provinces  began,  indeed,  with  Augustus;  both  the 
personal  and  the  municipal  privileges  hitherto  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  capital  city  and  its  people  were  more  and 
more  widoly  and  liberally  extended  to  the  towns  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces.  Gradually  the  provinces  loomed  up 
for  what  they  were,  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  the  emperors  began  habitually  to  see 
their  dominion  as  a  whole.  Under  the  successors  of  the  Julian 
emperors  this  process  was  much  accelerated.  Presently  Trajan, 
a  Roman  citizen  born,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain,  ascended  the 
throne.  Hadrian  also  came  from  a  family  long  settled  in 
Spain ;  so,  too,  did  Marcus  Aurelius.  Under  such  men  the  just 
balance  of  the  Em])ire  was  established ;  the  spell  was  broken ; 
the  emperors  ruled  from  Rome,  but  not  for  Rome  :  the  Empire 
had  dwarfed  the  city. 

175.  Nationality  of  the  Later  Emperors. — The  later  emperon, 
introduced  during  the  regime  of  military  revolution,  were  some  of  them 
not  even  of  Roman  blood.    Elagabalus  was  a  sun-priest  from  Syria; 
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llaihnhi  wms  a  Thrftdao  pesMnt;  Diocletian,  with  whom  tlie  period  of 
■lilitaiy  reTolntloii  maj  be  laid  to  baTe  closed,  and  who  was  the  reorgan- 
iaer  of  the  Empire,  wat  bora  of  a  humble  Dalmatian  family.  Hence- 
forth Latin  blood  waa  to  tell  for  little  or  nothing.  The  centre  of 
giaTitj  had  shifted  away  from  Rome.  After  the  second  century  even 
the  Latin  language  fell  into  decay,  and  Greek  became  the  language  of 
vnivefaal  acceptance  and  of  elegant  use. 

176.  The  Army.  —  The  elevation  of  the  provinces  to  their 
proper  status  within  the  Empire  meant,  however,  most  iinhap- 
piljy  the  elevation  of  the  provincial  armies  to  political  promi- 
nence. Very  early  in  the  history  of  Rome's  conquests  her 
armies  had  come  to  be  made  up  largely  of  provincial  levies, 
and  as  the  Empire  grew,  the  armies  by  which  it  was  at  once 
extended  and  held  together,  became  less  and  less  Eoman  in 
blood,  thoogh  they  remained  always  Roman  in  discipline,  and 
long  remained  Roman  in  spirit.  Gauls,  Grermans,  Scythians, 
men  from  almost  every  barbarian  people  with  which  Rome  had 
eome  in  contact^  pressed  or  were  forced  into  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. And  by  the  time  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  had  come, 
the  government  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  vast  armies 
which  it  had  created.  Augustus  studiously  cultivated  the 
indispensable  good-will  of  his  legions.  It  was  the  praetorian 
guard  that  chose  Claudius  to  be  Emperor.  Very  early  the 
principle  was  accepted  that  the  Emperor  was  elected  ^'  by  the 
anthority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers."  Galba, 
Otho^  and  Vitellius  were  the  creatures  of  the  military  mob  in 
Rome.  Even  the  great  Flavian  emperors  came  to  the  throne 
upon  the  nomination  and  support  of  their  legions.  And  then, 
when  the  best  days  of  the  Empire  were  past,  there  came  that 
dxieary  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and  more  than  a  score  of 
emperors,  which  was  made  so  hideous  by  the  ceaseless  contests 
of  the  provincial  armies,  as  to  which  should  be  permitted  to 
put  its  favorite  into  the  seat  of  the  G8esai*s. 

177.  Chaages  in  the  System  of  Government.  —  It  was  in 
part  the  violence  of  this  disease  of  the  body  politic  that  sug< 
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gested  to  the  stronger  emperors  those  changes  of  g^yenunent 
which  made  the  Empire  of  Constantine  so  different  from  the 
Empire  of  Augustus,  and  which  exhibited  the  operation  of 
forces  which  were  to  bring  the  government  very  near  to  mod- 
ern patterns  of  absolute  monarchical  rule.  But  before  military 
revolutions  had  compelled  radical  alterations  of  structure  in 
the  government,  the  slow  developments  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Empire  had  created  a  civil  service  quite  unlike  that 
which  had  served  the  purposes  of  the  Republic.  Noble  Bomans 
had  time  out  of  mind  been  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
their  extensive  private  estates  and  their  large  domestic  estab- 
lishments by  a  numerous  staff  of  educated  slaves ;  and  it  was 
such  a  domestic  and  private  machinery  which  the  first  em- 
perors employed  to  assist  them  in  public  affairs.  One  domestic 
served  as  treasurer,  another  as  secretary,  a  third  as  clerk  of 
petitions,  a  fourth  as  chamberlain.  It  required  many  a  decade 
of  slow  change  to  reveal  to  the  eye  of  the  free  Roman  that  any 
honor  lay  in  this  close  personal  service  of  a  sovereign  master. 
The  free  Roman  of  the  days  of  the  Republic  had  served  the 
state  with  alacrity  and  pride,  but  would  have  esteemed  the 
service  of  any  individual  degrading :  domestic  association  with 
and  dependence  ujx)n  a  leader,  even  upon  a  military  leader,  had 
never  seemed  to  him,  as  it  did  seem  to  the  free  Teuton  (sees. 
226-228),  compatible  with  honor;  much  less  could  it  seem  to 
him  a  source  of  distinction.  But  the  ministerial  offices  cluster- 
ing about  the  throne  and  by  degrees  associated  with  great  in- 
fluence and  power  at  last  came  to  attract  all  ambitions.  From 
the  first,  too,  patricians  had  stood  close  about  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  as  his  privy  councillors.  These  councillors  became 
the  central  figures  of  the  monarch's  court:  they  were  his 
*  companions '  (his  comites,  the  word  from  which  we  get  the 
modern  title  count).  The  later  day  when  all  service  of  the 
Emperor  had  become  honorable  to  free  men  saw  the  name  of 
comitea  transferred  to  the  chief  permanent  functionaries  of  the 
imperial  service. 
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The  domefltic  minltterial  senrice  of  the  early  Empire  was  of  course 
the  fame  m  genn  aa  that  organization  of  stewards,  chamberlains,  but- 
lerty  and  the  rest  to  be  foond  in  the  courts  of  mediseral  Europe,  out  of 
which  our  modem  ministries  and  cabinets  hare  been  erolyed.  It  was 
to  oome  yerj  near  to  its  modem  derelopment,  as  we  shall  see,  under 
CoostantiDe  (sec.  184). 

178.  Of  course,  as  the  imperial  system  grew,  offices  multi- 
plied in  the  provinces  also.  Provincial  governors  had  at  first 
little  more  than  functions  of  presidency  and  superintendence. 
Local  autonomy  was  by  the  wiser  emperors  for  a  long  time 
veiy  liberally  encouraged.  The  towns  of  the  provinces  were 
left  to  their  own  governments,  and  local  customs  were  suffered 
to  retain  their  potency.  But  steadily  the  imperial  system  grew, 
by  interference,  sometimes  volunteered,  sometimes  invited. 
The  usual  itching  activity  took  possession  of  the  all-powerful 
boieaacracy  which  centralized  government  created  and  fostered. 
Provincial  governors  were  before  very  long  surrounded  by  a 
numeious  staff  of  ministers ;  a  great  judicial  system  sprang  up 
about  them,  presided  over  often  by  distinguished  jurists :  Roman 
law  penetrated,  with  Roman  jurisdiction  and  interference,  into 
almost  every  affair  both  of  public  and  of  private  concern.  Cen- 
tralization was  not  long  in  breeding  its  necessary,  its  legitimate, 
hierarchy.  The  final  fruit  of  the  development  was  a  civil  ser- 
vice, an  official  caste,  constituted  and  directed  from  the  capital 
and  regulated  by  a  semi-military  discipline. 

179.  Conatitational  Measures  of  Diocletian.  —  The  period 
of  revolution  and  transition,  the  period  which  witnessed  the 
mutinous  ascendency  of  the  half-barbaric  soldiery  of  the  prov- 
inces, lasted  from  the  year  180  to  the  year  284.  In  the  latter 
year  Diocletian  ascended  the  throne,  and  presently  exhibited 
in  the  changes  which  he  introduced  the  constitutional  altera- 
tions made  necessary  by  that  hundred  years  of  fiery  trial.  All 
the  old  fonndations  of  the  constitution  had  disappeared :  there 
WIS  no  longer  any  distinction  between  Romans  and  barbarians 
within  the  Empire :  the  Empire,  indeed,  was  more  barbarian 
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than  Roman :  the  mixed  provincial  armies  had  broken  down 
all  walls  of  partition  between  nationalities.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Diocletian  the  Empire  emerges  in  its  new  character  of 
a  pure  military  despotism.  The  Senate  and  all  the  old  repub- 
lican offices  have  disappeared,  except  as  shows  and  shadows, 
contributing  to  the  pageantry,  but  not  to  the  machinery  of  the 
goverhment.  The  government  assumes  a  new  vigor,  but  dis- 
penses with  every  old-time  sanction.  The  imperial  rule,  freed 
from  old  forms,  has  become  a  matter  of  discipline  and  organi- 
zation merely. 

180.  The  measures  of  Diocletian  were  experimental,  but 
they  furnished  a  foundation  for  what  came  afterwards  from 
the  hand  of  Constantine.  Diocletian  sought  to  secure  order 
and  imperial  authority  by  dividing  the  command  of  the  Em- 
pire under  chiefs  practically  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
him,  though  actiug  nominally  under  his  headship.  He  asso- 
ciated Maximian  with  himself  as  co-regent,  co-Augustus,  with 
a  separate  court  at  Mediolanum  (Milan),  thence  to  rule  Italy 
and  Africa.  His  own  court  he  set  up  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithy- 
nia,  and  he  retained  for  himself  the  government  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  the  general  overlordship  as  chief  or  senior  '  Augus- 
tus.' The  frontier  provinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  he 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  a  *  Caesar/  for  whom  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (Trier)  in  Gaul  served  as  a  capital ;  the  control 
and  defence  of  Illyricum  to  another  ^  Caesar,'  who  held  court 
at  Sirmium.  The  two  'Caesars'  served  as  assistants,  and 
posed  as  presumptive  successors,  of  the  two  '  Augusti,'  ruling 
the  more  difficult  provinces,  as  younger  and  more  active  instru- 
ments of  government.  Each  Augustus  and  each  Caesar  exer- 
cised supreme  military  and  civil  authority  in  his  own  division 
of  the  Empire,  though  each  formally  acknowledged  Diocletian 
head  over  all. 

This  system  marks  the  abandonment  of  Rome  as  a  capital  and  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  natural  division  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  halves  of  the  Empire. 
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181.  Refdniis  of  Constantine.  —  This  division  of  authority, 
of  course,  brought  about,  after  the  retirement  of  Diocletian,  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  many  rivals:  that  struggle 
issued,  fortunately,  in  the  undisputed  ascendency  of  Constan- 
tine, a  man  able  to  reorganize  the  Empire.  The  first  purpose 
of  the  new  Emperor,  indeed,  was  to  recast  the  system  alto- 
gether. He  meant  to  divide  administrative  authority  upon  a 
veiy  different  plan,  which  should  give  him,  not  rivals,  but  ser- 
vants. His  first  care  was  to  separate  civil  from  military  com- 
mand, and  by  thus  splitting  power  control  it.  There  was 
henceforth  to  be  no  all-inclusive  jurisdiction  save  his  own. 
For  the  purposes  of  civil  administration  he  kept  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  territory  of  the  Empire  suggested  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  Diocletian,  placing  over  each  '  prefecture '  (for 
sudi  was  the  name  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions)  a  Prae- 
torian Prsefect  empowered  to  act  as  supreme  judge,  as  well  as 
supreme  financial  and  administrative  agent  of  the  Emx)eror,  in 
his  special  domain,  as  the  superintendent  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors, and  as  final  adjudicator  of  all  matters  of  dispute :  as 
full  yice-regent,  in  short,  in  civil  affairs. 

Under  the  arrangements  of  Diocletian  each  Augustus  and  each 
CSBtar  had  had  a  prntorian  prefect  associated  with  him  as  his  lieuten- 
ant^—  as  successors  under  much  altered  circumstances  to  the  title  of 
the  old-time  pretorian  prefect  of  Rome.  Under  Constantine  there 
were  the  four  prefects,  but  no  August!  or  Cesars  placed  over  them,  no 
master  but  Constantine  himself,  and  possessing  functions  utterly  dis- 
sfmilar  from  those  of  the  older  pretorian  prefect  in  that  they  were  not 
■t  all  military,  bat  altogether  civil. 

The  pnetorian  guards  were  finally  abolished  under  Constantine.  For 
them  the  play  was  over. 

182.  The  four  praefectures  Constantine  divided  into  thirteen 
'dioceses'  over  which  were  placed  vicars  or  vice-praef ects ;  and 
these  dioceses  were  in  their  turn  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  provinces  governed,  a  few  by  pro-consuls,  a  somewhat 
larger  number  by  ^correctors,'  many  by  'consulars,'  but  most 
fay '  presidents.' 
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"  All  the  civil  magistrates/'  says  Gibbon,  **  were  drawn  from  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law."  Every  candidate  for  place  had  firat  to  receive  five 
years'  training  in  the  law.  After  that  he  was  ready  for  the  official 
climb :  employment  in  successive  ranks  of  the  service  might  bring  him 
at  last  to  the  government  of  a  diocese  or  even  a  pnefectore. 

183.  Such  was  the  civil  hierarchy.  Military  command  was 
vested  in  four  Masters-General  superintending  thirty-five  sub- 
ordinate commanders  in  the  provinces. 

These  subordinate  commanders  bore  varions  titles;  they  were  all 
without  distinction  dukes  (duces,  leaders)  ;  but  some  of  them  had 
attained  to  the  superior  dignity  of  counts  (comites). 

184.  The  Household  Offices.  — Constantine  emphasized  the 
break  with  the  old  order  of  things  by  permanently  establish- 
ing his  capital  at  Byzantium,  which  thereupon  received  the 
name  of  Constantinople,  a  name  whose  Greek  f.#rm  still  fur- 
ther points  the  significance  of  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  the 
Empire.  Rome  herself  had,  so  to  say,  become  a  province,  and 
the  administration  was  in  the  Greek  East.  The  court  at  Con- 
stantinople, moreover,  took  on  the  oriental  magnificence,  treated 
itself  with  all  the  seriousness  in  points  of  ceremony,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  consideration  that  marked  the  daily  life  of  an 
Eastern  despotism.  The  household  offices,  created  in  germ  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Empire  (sec.  177),  had  now  expanded 
into  a  great  hierarchy,  centring  in  seven  notable  offices  of  state, 
and  counting  its  scores  and  hundreds  of  officials  of  the  minor 
sort.  There  was,  (1)  the  Great  Chamberlain;  (2)  the  Master  of 
Offices,  whom  later  days  would  probably  have  called  justiciar, 
a  magistrate  set  over  all  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown; 
(3)  an  imperial  chancellor  under  the  name,  now  entirely 
stripped  of  its  old  republican  significance,  of  Quaestor  (sec. 
156)  ;  (4)  a  Treasurer-General,  superintendent  of  some  twenty- 
nine  receivers  of  revenue  in  the  provinces,  overseer  also  of 
foreign  trade  and  certain  manufactures ;  (5)  a  treasurer  called 
Count  of  the  Privy  Revenue  of  the  monarch ;  (6  and  7)  two 
(founts  of  the  Domestics,  new  praetorian  prsefects^  commanding, 
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the  cme  ihe  eavaliy,  the  other  the  infantij,  of  the  domestic 
troqp0y  ofBoeis  who  in  later  times  would  probably  have  been 
known  as  constable  and  master  of  the  horse. 

186.  We  hATe  thns  almost  complete  in  the  lystem  of  goTernment 
perfected  by  Oonetantiiie  that  machinery  of  household  officers,  mili- 
taiy  oomitSy  and  proTindal  lieutenants  which  was  to  serre  as  a  model 
tfarougliout  the  Middle  Ages  whererer  empire  should  arise  and  need 
organiBition.  The  '  companions '  (camitet)  of  the  Teutonic  leaders  held 
a  much  more  honorable  position  than  did  the  domestic  servants  of  the 
Soman  Bmperor,  and  their  dignity  they  transmitted  to  the  household 
oOeen  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms;  but  the  organization  effected  by 
OoDStantfaie  anticipated  that  system  of  goTemment  which  has  given  us 
our  provincial  governors  and  our  administrative  cabinets. 

186.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Empires;  Greek  and 
Teuton. — The  conquests  within  the  Empire  effected  by  the 
Teotcmic  peoples  in  the  fifth  century  and  the  centuries  imme- 
diately following  cut  away  the  West  from  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  The  division  between  East 
and  Weaty  which  Diocletian  had  recognized  in  his  administra- 
tiTe  arrangements^  at  length  became  a  permanent  division,  not 
merely  an  administrative,  but  a  radical  political  separation, 
and  the  world  for  a  while  saw  two  empires  instead  of  one : 
a  Byzantine  or  Greek  empire  with  its  capital  at  Constan- 
tinople,  and  a  Western  empire  with  its  capital  at  Rome  or 
BaTenna.  When  Italy  fell  again  nominally  to  the  Eastern 
Emjnrey  in  476,  she  did  not  carry  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
with  her.  The  West  had  fallen  apart  under  the  hands  of  the 
Gennans,  and  was  not  to  know  even  nominal  unity  again  until 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  should  arise  under  Charles  the  Great 
(aec.  964).  Meantime,  however,  the  Eastern  Empire  retained 
in  large  part  its  integrity  and  vigor,  as  well  as  its  adminis- 
tntive  organization  also.  It  was  not  to  be  totally  overthrown 
imtai4£a 

187.  SeUgknia  Bepaimtion  and  Antagoniam.  —  The  political 
Hyafitlon  Hinf  bfonyfat  about  between  the  Extern  Empire  apd  thf 
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peoples  of  the  Wei  t  waa  emphafiied  and  embittered  bj  religions  diff» 
ences.  Christianity  had  been  adopted  by  Constantine,  and  had  prao- 
ticallj  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  without  inter- 
ruption ;  but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  East  was  not  the  same  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  West ;  the  ecclesiastical  par^  centring  in 
the  episcopate  at  Rome  riolently  antagoniied  the  doctrines  leoeiTed  at 
Constantinople.  The  world  therefore  saw  two  churches  arise,  with  two 
magnates,  the  Pope  at  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  the 
one  virtually  supreme  because  in  the  West  where  he  was  orershadowed 
by  no  imperial  throne,  the  other  dominated  by  a  throne  and  therefore 
partially  subordinate.  This  religious  difference,  accompanying  as  it 
did  differences  of  language  and  tradition  also,  the  more  effectually  pre- 
Tented  political  unity  and  even  political  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  thus  assisted  in  setting  Western  Europe  apart  to  a 
political  derelopment  of  her  own. 

General  Summary. 

188.  The  City  the  Centre  of  Ancient  Politics.— We  are 

now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  the  fall-grown  Greek  and 
Roman  goyemments,  which  are  so  perfectly  intelligible  to  onr 
modem  understandings,  were  developed  from  those  ancient 
family  states  in  which  we  saw  government  begin,  and  of  which 
both  Greek  and  Roman  institutions  bore  such  clear  traces,  bat 
which  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  now  to  imagine  as  realities.  It 
is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  how  that  municipal  spirit  was  gen- 
erated which  was  so  indestructible  a  force  in  ancient  politics. 
The  ancient  city  was  not  merely  a  centre  of  population  and  in- 
dustry, like  the  cities  of  the  present  day;  if  merchants  and 
manufacturers  filled  its  markets,  that  was  merely  an  incident 
of  the  living  of  many  people  in  close  proximity ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  city  was  quite  independent  of  the  facilities  it 
offered  for  the  establishment  of  a  mart.  Life  about  a  common 
local  centre  in  compaibt  social  organization  was  a  necessity 
to  a  patriarchal  confederacy  of  families,  phrairieBy  and  tribes. 
And  until  Roman  empire  had  trodden  out  local  independence^ 
compacted  provinces,  and  so  fused  the  materials  and  marked 
the  boundaries  for  nationalities  \  until  those  nationalities  had 
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been  purgpBd  by  the  feudal  syBtem,  kneaded  into  coherent 
masses  by  the  great  absolute  monarchies  of  the  Middle  and 
Modem  Ages,  viyified  by  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  and 
finally  taught  the  national  methods  of  the  modem  poptdar  rep- 
resentatiTe  state,  the  city,  the  municipality^  -^the  compact,  co- 
operatlTe;  free  population  of  a  small  locality,  —  continued  to 
Iveaihe  the  only  political  life  of  which  the  world  could  boast. 
Politics, — the  affairs  of  the  iroXt?  (poli8)j  the  city,  —  divorced 
from  municipal  government  was  a  word  of  death  until  nations 
learned  that  combination  of  individual  participation  in  local 
aiEuTS  and  representative  participation  in  national  afiEairs  which 
we  now  call  self-government.  The  free  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  the  links  through  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
the  liberties  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

189.  The  Approaches  to  Modem  Politics :  Creation  of  the 
Patriarchal  Pretridescy.  —  Rome's  city  government,  as  I  have 
shoiwn,  fen  under  the  too  tremendous  weight  of  empire :  the 
€rreek  cities  went  down  under  the  destructive  stress  of  un- 
intermitted  war  among  themselves  and  irresistible  onset  from 
Maeedonia  and  Rome ;  but  before  they  yielded  to  imperialism, 
they  had  oome  at  many  points  very  near  to  modem  political 
practioe.  And  the  stages  by  which  the  approach  was  made 
an  comparatively  plain.  It  is  probable,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  governments  depicted  in  Homer  were  not  the  first  but  the 
second  form  of  the  primitive  city  constitution.  The  king  had 
doabtless  first  of  all  been  absolute  patriarchal  chief  of  the 
oonfederated  tribes,  and  the  king's  council  to  be  seen  in  Homer 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  success  of  an  aristocratic  revo- 
Ivtkm  whose  object  it  had  been  to  put  the  heads  of  the  ancient 
ffcmilii^a  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  king.  He  had 
tints  beeome  merely  their  patriarchal  president. 

190L  dttaenddp  begins  to  be  Dissociated  from  Kinship.  — 
But  this  aristoeracy  contained  the  seeds  of  certain  revolution. 
As  dissoeiated  chieftains  the  Elders  had  maintained  at  least  a 
distiiMSt  family  authority,  and  so  preserved  the  integrity  of  each 
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separate  family  organization ;  bat  as  associated  ooonoillois  they 
in  a  measure  merged  their  individoality,  at  least  their  soli- 
darity ;  the  law  of  primogeniture  began  to  be  weakened,  and 
a  drift  was  started  towards  that  personal  individuality,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  corporate,  family  individuality,  which 
distinguishes  modem  from  very  ancient  politics.  Men  began 
to  have  immediate  connection  with  the  state,  no  longer  touch- 
ing it  only  through  their  family  chief.  Citizenship  began  to 
dissociate  itself  from  kinship. 

191.  Influence  of  a  Non-Citizen  Class.  — And  by  the  time 
individual  citizenship  had  thus  emerged,  a  population  alien  to 
the  ancient  kin  and  unknown  to  the  politics  of  the  ancient  city 
was  at  the  gates  of  the  constitution  demanding  admittance.  A 
non-citizen  class,  alien  or  native  in  origin,  plebSy  clients,  metics 
or  perUxcij  assisted  to  riches  by  enterprise  in  trade  or  by  in- 
dustry in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  else  sprung  into  importance  as 
the  mainstay  of  standing  armies,  demanded  and  gained  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  states  which  they  had  wearied  of  serving  and 
had  determined  to  rule. 

192.  Discussion  determines  Institutions. — And  they  brought 
with  them  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  change  that  poli- 
tics has  ever  known.  The  moment  any  one  was  admitted  to 
political  privileges  because  he  demanded  it,  and  not  because  en- 
titled to  it  by  blood,  it  was  evident  that  the  immemorial  rule 
of  citizenship  had  been  finally  overset  and  that  thereafter  dis- 
cussion, a  weighing  of  reasons  and  expediencies,  was  to  be  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  forms  of  constitutions.  Disous* 
sion  is  the  greatest  of  all  reformers.  It  rationalizes  everything 
it  touches.  It  robs  principles  of  all  &lse  sanctity  and  throws 
them  back  upon  their  reasonableness.  If  they  have  no  reason- 
ableness, it  ruthlessly  crushes  them  out  of  existence  and  sets 
up  its  own  conclusions  in  their  stead.  It  was  this  great  re- 
former that  the  pUba  had  brought  in  with  them.  It  was  to 
be  thereafter  matter  for  discussion  who  should  be  admitted  to 
the  franchise. 
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Ida  Politics  separated  from  Religion.  —  The  results, 
thongli  oftentimes  slow  in  coming,  were  momentous.  Laws 
aad  institutions  took  on  changed  modes  of  life  in  this  new 
atmosphere  of  discussion.  The  outcome  was,  in  brief,  that 
Politics  took  precedence  of  Eeligion.  Law  had  been  the  child 
of  Religion :  it  now  became  its  colleague.  It  based  its  com- 
mands^ not  on  immemorial  customs,  but  on  the  common  will. 
The  principles  of  government  received  the  same  life.  Votes 
superseded  auguries  and  the  consultation  of  oracles.  Eeligion 
could  not  be  argued ;  politics  must  be.  Their  provinces  must, 
therefore,  be  distinguished.  Grovemment  must  be  the  ward 
of  discussion :  religion  might  stay  with  the  unchanging  gods. 

Idi.  Growth  of  Legislation.  —  Nor  was  this  the  only  con- 
sequence to  law.  Once  open  to  being  made  by  resolution  of 
assemblies^  it  rapidly  grew  both  in  mass  and  in  complexity. 
It  became  a  multiform  thing  fitted  to  cover  all  the  social  needs 
of  a  growing  and  various  society ;  and  a  flexible  thing  apt  to 
be  adjusted  to  changing  circumstances.  Evidently  the  legis- 
lation of  modem  times  was  not  now  far  off  or  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, should  circumstances  favor. 

195.  Empire.  — Finally,  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  suggested,  and  Home  in  her  conquering  might  sup- 
plied, what  had  not  been  dreamed  of  in  early  Aryan  politics, 
namely,  wide  empire,  vast  and  yet  centralized  systems  of  ad- 
ministration. The  first  framework  was  put  together  for  the 
organization  of  widespread  peoples  under  a  single  government. 
Ancient  politics  were  shading  rapidly  off  into  modern. 
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196.  Currency  of  Roman  Law. — Eoman  law  has  entered 
into  all  modem  systems  of  jurisprudence  as  the  major  element 
in  their  structure  not  only,  but  also  as  a  chief  source  of  their 
principles  and  practice,  having  achieved  perpetual  dominancy 
over  all  legal  conception  and  perpetual  presidency  over  all  legal 
deTelopment  by  reason  alike  of  its  singular  perfection  and  its 
world-wide  currency;  and  it  was  Boman  empire  which  gave 
to  that  law  both  its  quality  and  its  universality.  The  charac- 
ter of  Boman  law  and  the  course  and  organization  of  Roman 
ocmqneet  are,  therefore,  topics  which  must  be  kept  in  mind 
together. 

197.  Character  of  Early  Roman  Law.  —  Until  Rome  had 
gone  quite  far  in  her  career  of  conquest  Roman  law  was,  per- 
haps, not  more  noteworthy  than  Greek  law  or  early  Grermanic 
eostoin.  In  the  early  history  of  the  city  her  law  was  only  a 
body  of  ceremonial  and  semi-religious  rules  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  privileged  patrician  gentes  to  each  other  and  to  the 
poMie  magistrates.  The  proper  procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  dispates  between  citizens  was  a  sacerdotal  secret,  from  all 
knowledge  of  which  the  commonalty  was  entirely  shut  out. 
Rftlmaw  arbitration  under  complex  symbolical  forms  was  almost 
the  whole  of  legal  practice,  outside  the  private  adjudications 
of  law  by  family  authorities.  If  any  provision  existed  for 
seeoring  the  rights  of  a  non-patrician,  he  could  know  what 
that  piomiion  was  cmly  by  putting  his  case  to  the  test  of  a 
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trial :  and  he  knew  that  even  when  that  case  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  no  precedent  had  been  established ;  it  wa£ 
still  a  secret  with  the  privileged  classes  what  the  general  rules 
of  the  law  might  be. 

198.  Plebeian  Discontent  with  the  Law :  the  XII  Tables. 
—  In  the  breaking  up  of  this  selfish  and  narrow  system,  as  in 
the  modification  of  political  practice,  the  imperative  discontent 
of  the  plebeians  was  the  chief  force.  They  early  demanded 
admission  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  as  well  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  magisterial  power.  The  first  step  upon  which  they 
insisted  was  the  codification  and  publication  of  existing  law. 
Accordingly,  in  451  and  450  B.C.,  the  now  celebrated  XII 
Tables  were  prepared  and  made  public  by  two  successive  spe- 
cial commissions  of  ten,  the  Decemvirs.  The  first  decemvirate 
commission  consisted  altogether  of  patricians,  and  is  said  to 
have  prepared  the  first  ten  *  tables '  of  the  law.  The  second 
included  three  plebeians  and  added  two  more  tables  to  the  code. 
Probably  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  legal  practices  of  the 
city  had  been  reduced  to  anything  like  systematic  statement ; 
and  in  being  stated  they  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
modified.  Written  exposition  was  a  thing  almost  entirely 
foreign  to  the  habit  of  that  primitive  age;  both  because  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  mental  habit,  therefore,  and  of  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  unwilling  materials  with  which  they 
had  to  write,  the  sentences  of  the  law  engraved  upon  the 
copper  tablets  set  up  in  the  Forum  must  have  been  brief  and 
compact.  By  being  thus  condensed  the  law  must,  moreover, 
have  lost  some  of  its  original  fiexibility  and  have  become  the 
more  rigid  for  being  made  the  more  certain.  (Compare 
sec.  71.) 

The  forms  of  legal  actions  were  still  held  back:  these  the 
XII  Tables  did  not  contain ;  and  it  was,  after  all,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  action  that  the  patrician  monopoly 
of  justice  chiefly  depended.  It  required  a  new  and  energetic 
plebeian  agitation  to  make  public  the  valuable  secrets  of  pro- 
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eeduie,  —  secrets  necessarily  so  weighty  in  an  age  when  law 
was  married  to  religion^  and  when  religion  was  so  largely  a 
thing  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Finally,  however,  the  new 
agitation  also  was  successful,  and  the  plebeians  came,  so  to 
say,  into  complete  possession  of  the  law. 

199.  The  Growth  of  the  Law :  Interpretation.  —  But  there 
was  advantage  in  certainty  as  to  the  content  of  the  law.  The 
law  was  now  a  thing  known  of  all,  at  least,  and  not  a  private 
aad  peculiar  cidt :  and  the  XII  Tables  became  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  structure  of  Eoman  jurisprudence.  All  legal  in- 
terpretation began  with  the  XII  Tables ;  all  subsequent  inter- 
pretative development  proceeded  from  them  out.  For  the  chief 
principle  of  growth  in  Eoman  law  was  interpretation,  adjust- 
menty  rather  than  legislation :  the  application  of  old  principles 
to  new  cases,  not  the  formulation  of  new  principles. 

200.  The  Praetors:  the  Praetor  Urbanus.  —  This  princi- 
ple of  growth  becomes  most  evident  in  the  legal  history  of 
Borne  after  the  creation  of  the  PrsBtorships  and  the  investiture 
of  the  Praetors  with  the  judicial  functions  formerly  exercised 
by  oonsnls  or  king.  There  was  a  City  Praetor  (Prcetor  urbanus) 
and  a  Praetor  of  the  Foreigners  {Prcetor  peregrinus^).  The 
City  Pnetor  was  the  magistrate  to  whom  citizens  resorted  for 
the  settlement  of  conflicting  claims.  He  did  not  himself  settle 
the  matter  between  them,  but  he  laid  the  legal  basis  for  its 
settlement.  Having  heard  their  statement  of  their  case,  he 
tent  it  for  decision  to  some  private  citizen  whom  he  nominated 
fwiex,  or  arbitrator,  for  the  occasion,  accompanying  his  refer- 
ence of  the  case  with  instructions  to  the  arbitrator  in  which 
he  not  only  set  forth  the  question  at  issue,  but  also  formulated 
the  law  to  which  the  decision  must  conform.  Very  many  cases 
were  referred  thus  each  to  a  single  judex;  in  many  instances, 
again,  they  were  sent  to  a  number  of  judices  who  constituted  a 
sort  of  board  or  jury  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

.    *  "  Protor  quijuM  dicit  inter  peregrines," 
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Always,  however,  PrsBtor  and  Judie$8  stood  towards  eaoh  other 
in  much  the  same  relation  that  the  judge  and  juiy  of  our  own 
system  hold  towards  one  another :  except  that  the  Prsetor  and 
judices  did  not  sit  together  and  hear  cases  at  the  same  time. 
They  acted  separately  and  at  different  times.-  But  the  Praetor 
interpreted  the  law,  and  the  judices  passed  upon  the  facts. 

201.  The  Law  and  the  Prstor's  Application  of  it.— The 
law  which  the  Praetor  had  to  expound  and  apply  in  theybrmicte 
or  briefs  which  he  sent  down  to  the  judiees,  as  at  onee  their 
warrant  and  their  instructions,  was  not  a  law  constantly  ad- 
vanced and  adjusted  by  legislation.  It  was,  for  the  most  part, 
only  the  XII  Tables,  a  small  body  of  Smk€Uu9<anmiUaf  or 
senatorial  decrees,  and  a  few  legal  principles  introduced  by 
popular  agitation  during  the  long  struggle  of  the  plebeians  for 
political  privilege.  Of  formal  law-making  such  as  we  are  now- 
adays accustomed  to  look  for  there  was  almost  none  to  help 
him.  He  himself,  therefore,  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  legislator.  The  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  oonatant 
changes  of  circumstance  and  occasion  for  the  use  of  his  law 
functions  which  must  have  attended  its  growth,  of  course  gave 
rise  to  cases  without  number  which  the  simple,  laconic  laws  of 
the  early  time  could  not  possibly  have  contemplated.'  To  these, 
however,  the  Praetor  had  to  apply,  with  what  ingenuity  or 
origination  he  possessed,  such  general  rules  and  oonoeptions  as 
he  could  discover  in  the  ancient  codes :  and  of  course  ao  great 
a  development  of  interpretation  insensibly  gave  birth  to  new 
principles.  The  Praetor,  consciously  or  unconscionaly,  became 
a  source  of  law. 

202.  The  Praetor's  Edict.— Nor  were  his  interpretative 
adjustments  of  the  law  confined  to  the  'formulas'  concern- 
ing individual  cases  which  he  sent  to  the  judices.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  year  of  office  he  published  an  Edict  in  which 
he  formally  accepted  the  principles  acted  on  by  his  piede- 
cessors,  and  announced  such  new  rules  of  adjudication  as  he 
intended  to  adopt  during  his  year  of  authority.    These  new 
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rales  were  always^  in  form  at  least,  rules  of  procedure.  The 
Pnator  aniunmced,  for  example,  that  he  would,  hereafter,  regard 
pioperty  held  by  oertain  methods,  hitherto  considered  irregular 
or  inTalid,  as  if  they  were  held  according  to  due  and  immemo- 
rial form,  and  would  consider  the  title  acquired  by  means  of 
them  as  yalid.  He  did  not  assume  to  make  such  titles  valid : 
that  would  be  to  change  the  law.  But  he  could  promise  in 
adjudicating  cases,  to  treat  them  as  t/they  were  valid,  and  so 
practically  cure  their  defects.  In  a  word,  he  could  not  create 
lights,  in  theory  at  least ;  but  he  could  create  and  withhold 
rem$die9.  It  was  thus  that  through  successive  edicts  the  law 
attained  an  immense  growth.  And  such  growth  was,  of  course, 
of  the  most  normal  and  natural  character.  By  such  slow,  con- 
servatiTO,  practical,  day  to  day  adjustments  of  practice  the  law 
was  made  easily  to  fit  the  varying  and  diversified  needs  of  a 
growing  and  progressive  people. 

203.  The  Praetor  Peregrinus.  —  The  functions  of  the  Prse- 
tor  of  the  Foreigners  were  similar  to  those  of  the  City  Praetor, 
bat  mnch  less  limited  by  the  prescriptions  of  old  law.  He  ad- 
ministered justice  between  resident  foreigners  in  Rome  itself, 
between  Boman  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  between  citizens 
of  different  cities  within  the  Koman  dominion.  Roman  law, 
— the  jus  ctvtZe,  the  law  administered  and  developed  by  the 
PrcBior  urbanus — was  only  for  Romans.  Its  origins  and  fun- 
damental conceptions  marked  it  as  based  upon  tribal  customs 
sad  npon  religious  sanctions,  which  could  only  apply  to  those 
who  shared  the  Roman  tradition  and  worship.  It  could  not 
i^yply  eren  as  between  a  Roman  and  an  alien.  The  Latin 
and  Italian  towns  which  Rome  brought  under  her  dominion 
were,  therefore,  suffered  to  retain  their  own  law  and  judicial 
practices  for  their  own  residents,  so  far  at  least  as  their  reten- 
tion offered  no  contradiction  to  Rome's  policy  or  authority; 
hot  tiie  law  of  one  town  was  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  citi- 
asns  of  any  other,  and  therefore  could  not  be  used  in  cases 
bstveen  dtisens  of  different  towns.    In  all  such  cases,  when 
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Boman  law  could  not  be  appealed  to^  the  PrcBtor  pertgrimu 
was  called  upon  to  declare  what  principlea  should  be  observed. 

204.  The  Jus  GentiniiL  — The  first  incambents  of  this  deli- 
cate and  difficult  office,  of  Prsetor  peregrinut,  were  doubtless 
arbitrary  enough  in  their  judgments,  deciding  according  to 
any  rough  general  criteria  of  right  or  wrong,  or  any  partial 
analogies  to  similar  cases  under  Roman  law  that  happened 
to  suggest  themselres.  But  they  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have 
had  a  sincere  purpose  to  be  just,  and  at  length  the  Roman 
habit  of  being  systematic  enabled  them  to  hit  upon  certain 
useful,  and  as  it  turned  out,  momentous,  general  principles. 
They  of  course  had  erery  opportunity  for  a  dose  observation 
and  wide  comparison  of  the  legal  practices  and  principles  ob- 
taining among  the  subject  nations  among  whom  their  duties 
lay,  and  they  presently  discovered  certain  substantial  corre- 
spondences of  conception  among  these  on  many  points  fre- 
quently to  be  decided.  With  their  practical  turn  for  system, 
they  availed  themselves  of  these  common  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice as  the  basis  of  their  adjudications.  They  sought  more  and 
more  to  find  in  each  case  some  common  standing-ground  for 
the  litigants  in  some  legal  doctrine  acknowledged  among  the 
people  of  both.  As  these  general  principles  of  universal  accept- 
ance multiplied,  and  began  to  take  systematic  form  under  tiie 
cumulative  practice  of  successive  Prsetors,  the  resultant  body 
of  law  came  to  be  known  among  the  Romans  as  the  ju$  gei^ 
Hum,  the  law  of  the  nations,  — the  law,  i.e.,  common  to  the 
nations  among  whose  members  Roman  magistrates  had  to 
administer  justice. 

205.  The  Jus  Gentium  not  International  Law.  — This  body 
of  law  had,  of  course,  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  now 
call  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  is,  International  Law.  Inter- 
national law  relates  to  the  dealings  of  nation  with  nation,  and 
is  in  largest  part  public  law — the  law  of  state,  of  political, 
action  (sees.  1216,  1217).  The  jua  gentium^  on  the  other 
hand,  was  only  a  body  of  private  and  commercial  law,  dhiefly 
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the  latter.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  state  action,  but  eon- 
cenied  itself  exclusively  w^ith  the  relations  of  individuals  to 
each  other  among  the  races  subject  to  Borne.  Borne  decided 
political  policy,  her  Foreign  Prwtor  decided  only  private  rights. 

204).  Influence  of  the  Jus  Genttam  apon  the  Jos  Civile. 
—  But  of  course  the^'us  gentium  :itCained  an  influence  of  great 
importance,  even  over  the  deveki[]ment  of  Boman  law  itself. 
Its  principles,  partaking  of  no  local  features  or  special  ideaa 
produced  by  the  peculiar  history  or  circumstances  of  some  one 
people,  but  made  up  of  apparently  universal  judgments  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  seemed  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  statements  of  absolute,  abstract  equity.  As 
they  became  perfected  by  application  and  studious  adaptations 
to  the  needs  of  a  various  administration  of  justice,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  jtis  civile,  the  exclusive  law 
under  which  the  Roman  lived,  was  arbitrary  and  illiberal,  by 
comparison.  The  VvijetoT peregrinug  began  to  set  lessons  for  the 
Prffitor  urbanun.  The  jus  civile  began  to  borrow  from  the  jus 
gfntium  ;  and  as  time  advanced,  it  more  and  more  approximated 
to  it,  until  it  liad  been  completely  liberalized  by  its  example. 

207.  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  'Provinces.  —  The 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Prictor  did  not  extend  beyond  Italy, 
beyond  the  city's  immediate  dt'iiendencies.  In  the  '  Prov- 
inces '  proper  the  governors  exen-isiid  the  functions  of  Prsetor 
perfgrinus.  The  towns  of  the  [jrovinces,  like  the  towns  of 
Italy,  were  left  with  their  own  municipal  organization  and 
their  own  systems  of  judicature.  But  between  the  citizens  of 
^ffereut  districts  of  a  province  there  were  cases  constantly 
arising,  of  course,  which  had  to  be  brought  before  the  gov- 
ernor as  judge.  Whether  as  pro-consul,  therefore,  or  as  pro- 
pnetor,  or  under  whatever  title,  the  governor  was  invested  with 
pnetonal  functions,  as  well  as  witli  military  command  and  civil 
supremacy.  It  was  with  principles  of  judicial  administration 
tlint  the  Kovemor's  edict,  issued  on  entering  upon  office,  was 
led.     Here  was  another  and  still  lai^r  field  for 
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the  growth  of  the  jus  gentium,  — an  almost  nnlimited.  souioe 
of  suggestion  to  Koman  lawyers. 

208.  The  Law  of  Nature.  — As  Bome's  conquest  grew  and 
her  law  expanded  she  did  not  fail  to  breed  great  philosophical 
lawyers  who  saw  the  full  significance  and  importance  of  the  jus 
gentium  and  consciously  borrowed  from  it  liberal  ways  of  in- 
terpretation. And  they  were  assisted  at  just  the  right  moment 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  Stoics.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics  was  in  the  ascendency  in  Greece  when  Rome  first 
placed  her  own  mind  under  the  influence  of  her  subtile  sub- 
jects in  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus :  and  that  philosophy  was 
of  just  the  sort  to  commend  itself  to  the  Koman.  Its  doctrines 
of  virtue  and  courage  and  devotion  seemed  made  for  his  prac- 
tical acceptance :  its  exaltation  of  reason  was  quite  native  to  his 
mental  habit.  But  its  contribution  to  the  thought  of  the 
Koman  lawyer  was  its  most  noteworthy  product  in  Kome. 

The  Stoics,  like  most  of  the  previous  schools  of  philosophers 
in  Greece,  sought  to  reduce  the  operations  of  nature  both  in 
human  thought  and  in  the  physical  universe  to  some  simple 
formula,  some  one  principle  of  force  or  action^  which  they  oould 
recognize  as  the  Law  of  Nature.  They  sought  to  square  human 
thought  with  such  abstract  standards  of  reason  as  might  seem 
to  represent  the  methods  or  inspirations  of  Universal  Beason, 
the  Keason  inherent,  indwelling  in  Nature.  In  the  mind  of 
the  Koman  lawyer  this  conception  of  a  Law  of  Nature  connected 
itself  with  the  general  principles  of  iJie  jus  gentium,  and  served 
greatly  to  illuminate  them.  Probably,  it  seemed,  these  con- 
ceptions of  justice  which  the  Foreign  Praetors  had  found  com- 
mon to  the  thought  of  all  the  peoples  with  whom  they  had  oome 
into  contact  were  manifestations  of  a  natural,  universal  law  of 
reason,  a  Law  of  Nature  superior  to  all  systems  contrived  by 
men,  implanted  as  a  principle  of  life  in  all  hearts. 

209.  The  jus  gentium  thus  received  a  peculiar  sanction  and 
took  on  a  dignity  and  importance  such  as  it  had  never  had  so 
long  as  it  was  merely  a  body  of  empirical  generalizations.    Its 
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r  WM  now  aasnreiL  The  Jus  civile  more  and  more 
yielded  to  ita  inflaences,  and  more  and  more  rapidly  the  two 
Bjstems  of  law  tended  to  become  bnt  one. 

210.  Roman  CitiKenslllp  and  tbe  Law.  —  This  tendency 
was  aided  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  the  most  vital 
distmotioDB  between  the  citizen  of  Borne  henelf  and  citiEens 
of  ber  subject  cities  and  provinces.  Step  by  step  tbe  citizens 
fint  of  the  Latin  towns,  then  those  of  the  ItaUtui  cities,  then 
Ae  citizens  of  favored  outlyinj;  districts  of  the  Empire,  were 
admitted,  first  to  a  partial  atid  finally  to  a  complete  partici- 
pation in  Roman  citizenship.  And  of  coarse  with  Boman 
citizenship  went  Eoman  law.  In  this  way  the^us  i:{vil6  and  the 
jus  geiUium  advanced  to  meet  each  other.  Under  the  emperors 
this  drift  of  affairs  was  still  further  strengthened  and  quick- 
ened till  Caracalla's  bestowal  of  citizenship  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Roman  world  was  reached  as  a  logical  result. 

211.  The  Jurists. — As  Roman  law  grew  to  these  world- 
wide proportions  and  became  more  and  more  informed  by  the 
spirit  of  an  elevating  philosophy  and  the  liberal  principles 
of  an  abstra'it  equity,  it  of  course  acquired  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  scholarly  men  and  had  more  and  more  the  benefit 
of  studious  cultivation  by  the  bi»t  minds  of  the  city.  The 
Roman  advocate  was  not  the  trained  and  specially  instructed 
man  that  the  modern  lawyer  is  expected  to  be.  For  some  time 
after  the  law  began  to  be  systematically  studied  there  were  no 
law  schools  where  systematic  instruction  could  be  obtained ; 
there  were  no  lawyers'  offices  in  which  the  novice  could  serve, 
and  discover  from  day  to  day  the  ins  and  outs  of  practice. 
The  advocate  was  scarcely  more  than  an  arguer  of  the  facts 
before  tbe  jtidicea :  he  did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  his  own 
view  of  the  law,  or  often  pretend  to  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  its  principles.  But  there  did  by  degrees  come  into  ex- 
istence a  class  of  learned  jurists,  a  sort  of  literary  lawyers, 
who  devoted  themselves,  not  to  advocacy  before  the  jury-courts, 

B  study  of  the  law  in  its  developments  from  the 
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XII  Tables  through  the  interpretations  of  the  prsetorial  edicts 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  jus  gentium.  They  set  themselves  to 
search  out  and  elucidate  the  general  philosophical  principles 
lying  at  the  roots  of  the  law,  to  explore  its  reasons  and  sys- 
tematize its  deductions.  These  jurisprudents  were  of  course 
not  slow  to  draw  about  themselves  a  certain  clientage.  Though 
entirely  distinct  as  a  class  from  the  'orators/  or  barristers, 
who  assisted  clients  in  the  courts,  they  established  in  time  a 
sort  of  'office  practice/  as  we  should  call  it.  Cases  were  stated 
to  them  and  their  opinions  asked  as  to  the  proper  judgments 
of  the  law.  They  attracted  pupils,  too,  with  whom  they  dis- 
cussed hypothetical  cases  of  the  greatest  possible  scope  and 
variety. 

212.  Influence  of  the  Jurists.  —  In  the  hands  of  these 
private  jurists  the  law  of  course  received  an  immense  theo- 
retical development.  And  this  very  much  to  its  advantage. 
For  Koman  thinking,  like  Eoman  practice,  was  always  emi- 
nently conservative.  The  jurists  took  no  unwarrantable  lib- 
erties with  the  law.  They  simply  married  its  practice  to  its 
philosophy,  no  one  forbidding  the  banns.  They  most  happily 
effected  the  transfusion  of  the  generous  blood  of  the  jus  genHum 
into  the  otherwise  somewhat  barren  system  of  the  ju$  cMle. 
They  were  chief  instruments  in  giving  to  Roman  law  its  ex- 
pansiveness  and  universality.  For  of  course  their  judgments 
were  quickly  heard  of  in  the  courts.  They  often  gave  written 
as  well  as  oral  opinions,  and  these  were  always  hearkened  to 
with  great  respect.  Their  published  discussions  of  fictitious 
causes  came  to  have  more  and  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
result  of  those  which  actually  arose  in  litigation.  Advocates 
and  litigants  alike  turned  to  them  for  authoritative  views  of 
the  law  to  be  observed.  And  a  legal  literature  of  the  greatest 
permanent  interest  and  importance  eventually  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. The  jurists  collected  and  edited  the  written  sources 
of  the  law,  such  as  the  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  and  set  them  in 
the  fuller  and  fuller  light  of  an  advancing  soientifio  czitioism. 
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"Hieir  oommentaries  became  of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
tbe  Edicts  themselves,  oontaining,  as  they  did,  the  leasooed 
intent  of  Table  and  Edict. 

213l  The  Jorlscossnlts  aader  the  Empire. — This  scien- 
tifie  onltiTation  of  the  law  by  scholarly  students  began  before 
the  end  of  the  Bepablic,  was  far  advanced,  indeed,  at  the  time 
the  Empiie  was  established.  The  beginnings  of  the  scientific 
law  literatare  of  which  I  have  spoken  date  as  far  back  as  100 
B.a 

Tfe*  dmtet  100  n.o.  sod  SGO  &.i>.  uc  generally  taken  ■■  marking  the 
be^minK  mod  end  of  (be  important  Uteru;  production  on  the  part  of 
thajntiata.  The  moat  diilinpdifaed  namei  connecled  with  thii  litera- 
tan  an  Aoae  of  Paplnlan,  UlpUn,  Oaioa,  and  Juliui  Fanloi. 

It  was  under  the  emperors,  however,  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  peculiar  literary  and  interpretative  development  at  the 
hands  of  the  jurists  took  place.  For  under  the  imperial  system 
the  jurists  were  given  an  exceptional  position  of  official  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  law  such  as  no  other 
similar  class  of  lawyers  has  ever  possessed  under  any  other 
polity.  Certain  of  the  more  distiuguisbed  of  them  were  offi- 
cially granted  the  jus  re^ondendi  which  custom  had  already 
in  effect  bestowed  upon  them, — the  right,  that  is,  to  give 
authoritative  opinions  which  should  be  binding  upon  juriea. 
Even  Quder  the  Republic  the  opinions  of  the  jurisconsults  had 
b««n  anthoritative  in  fact ;  what  the  imperial  commission  did 
was  to  render  them  authoritative  in  law.  Of  course  if  advo- 
cates or  litigants  who  were  on  opposite  sides  in  any  case  could 
produce  opposite  or  differing  opinions  from  these  formally 
commissioned  jurisconsults,  it  devolved  upon  the  judices  to 
chooae  between  them ;  but  they  were  hardly  at  liberty  to  take 
neither  view  and  strike  out  an  independent  judgment  of  their 
own,  and  when  the  jurisconsults  agreed,  the  judices  were  of 
coiirse  bound  to  decide  in  accordance  with  their  opinion. 
Crrtain  writers  —  'text  writers,'  as  we  call  them — on  our 
1  of  perspicacity  and  learning,  acquired 
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an  influenoe  in  our  courts  not  muoh  inferior  to  thst  ol  Cbe 
Roman  jurisconsults,  but  no  Blackstone  or  Story  has  eret  been 

commissioned  by  the  state  to  be  authoritatiye. 

Under  the  Empire  the  Jorisconsalts  acquired  more  thsa  ths  right  of 
response :  they  became  actirely  engaged  in  the  administration  of  law, 
exercising  judicial  functions  and  applying  to  actual  adJodicatioB  the 
tests  which  they  had  in  the  republican  period  applM  only  In  tlio  lorn 
of  unofllcial  opinions. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  two  law  schools  in  Borne,  and  later 
times  saw  many  others  established  in  important  proTindal  citiea. 

214.  Imperial  Legislation.  — The  influence  of  the  juriseon- 
sults  extended  beyond  the  administration  to  the  creation  of 
law.  Legislation  under  the  early  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Hadrian,  retained  something  of  its  old  form.  During  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  popular  assemblies  were  still  given  leave 
to  pass  upon  the  laws  which  the  emperor,  as  tribune,  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  imperial  period 
the  Senate  was  formally  consulted  oonceming  most  of  the 
matters  of  law  and  administration  over  which  it  had  onoe  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction  (sees.  165-170).  But  neither  Senate 
nor  people  were  independent.  The  former  was  at  the  merey 
of  the  emperor's  power  as  censor ;  the  latter  were  i^  the  dis- 
posal of  his  powers  as  tribune.  Law,  consequently,  came  to 
emanate  more  and  more  undisg^sedly  from  the  emperor's 
single  will,  —  from  his  edicts  as  magistrate  and  from  his  in- 
structions and  decisions  as  head  of  the  judicial  administratioiL, 
And,  happily  for  Eoman  law,  the  emperors  made  tnuted 
counsellors  of  the  leading  jurisconsults  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  them  in  their  more  important  law- 
creations  and  judgments.  Probably  most  edicts  and  imperial 
decisions  were  prepared,  if  not  conceived,  by  oompetent  law- 
yers. Imperial  legislation,  therefore,  in  the  most  eritieal 
period  of  its  early  development,  was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  skilful  jurists  of  the  time,  and  00  was 
kept  to  the  logical  lines  of  its  normal  and  philoaophtaid  gmrtlL 
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Thtt  jarisooDBults  maj  be  said  to  hare  presided  over  all  phases 
•f  its  derelopment  at  the  important  period  when  that  develop- 
ment  was  conscioua  and  deliberate. 

.  215l  Tkc  Cedificatiim  of  the  Lav. — The  last  important 
step  in  the  preparation  of  Boman  lav  for  modern  uses  was  its 
oodifieation  by  tl^  Is^w  emperors.  Several  emperors  under- 
took to  ledwse  the  mass  of  edicts,  Senatus-constUta,  rescripts, 
etc,  which  had  acoumolated  during  the  imperial  period  to  a 
BUgle  code.  The  roost  important  efforts  of  this  sort  were 
those  made  by  Theodosius  ( 379-396  a.d.  )  and  Justinian 
(529-531  A.D.).  The  Theodosian  Code  is  important  because 
it  influenced  the  legislation  of  the  first  Teutonic  masters 
within  the  Empire ;  the  Justinian,  because  it  was  by  far  the 
most  complete  and  scientific  of  the  codes,  and  because  it  has 
been  the  basis  of  subsequent  studies  and  adaptations  of  Boman 
I^al  practice  the  world  over.  The  republican  legislation 
and  the  prsetorial  edicts  of  the  period  of  the  Republic  had 
received  final  formulation  and  fusion  at  the  hands  of  the 
jurists  by  the  time  the  fourth  century  was  reached ;  all  that 
remained  for  the  emperors  to  do  w»s  to  digest  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  and  codify  the  later  imperial  constitutions.  The 
Theodosian  Code  went  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  digesting 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  law  writers  ;  the  Justinian  Code, 
however,  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
lawyer,  Trebonian,  was  wonderfully  successful  in  all  branches 
of  the  difiicalt  and  delicate  task  of  codification.  It  consists, 
aa  we  have  it,  of  four  distinct  parts :  1.  The  Pandects  or 
Digest  of  the  scientiiic  law  literature ;  2.  The  Codex  or  Sum- 
mary of  imperial  legislation;  3.  The  Institutions,  a  general 
review  or  text^book  founded  upon  the  Digest  and  Code,  an 
introductory  restatement,  in  short,  of  the  law ;  and  4.  The 
Nov^g,  or  new  imperial  legislatiim  idsned  after  the  codification 
to  fill  out  the  gaps  and  cure  the  inconsistencies  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  work  of  codifyiog  and  manifest  in  its  pub- 
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The  whole  constituted  that  body  of  laws  which  was  to  bis 
known  to  the  times  succeeding  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
Corpus  Juris  CivUis,  or  Body  of  the  CiTil  Law.  All  law  was 
now  civil  law,  the  law  of  Borne;  there  was  no  longer  any  neces- 
sary distinction  between  Ju«  civile  and  JtM  gerUium. 

216.  The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  became  at  once  the  law  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  for  a  time  the  law  of  Italy  also.  It 
did  not  dominate  the  legal  developments  of  the  West  outside 
of  Italy,  however,  until  the  Middle  Ages,  for  Justinian  had  his 
capital  at  Constantinople  and  never  controlled  any  important 
part  of  what  had  been  the  western  half  of  the  old  Empire, 
except  Italy,  and  even  Italy  he  united  only  temporarily  and 
precariously  to  his  eastern  dominions.  His  Code  entered 
Europe  to  possess  it  through  the  mediation  of  the  universities 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  (sec.  258). 

217.  The  Completed  Roman  Law :  its  Municipal  Life.  — 
The  body  of  law  thus  completed  by  sagacious  practical  adap- 
tions, careful  philosophical  analysis  and  development,  and  final 
codification  has  furnished  Europe,  not  with  her  political  sys- 
tems, but  with  her  principles  of  private  right.  The  Corpus 
Juris  has  been  for  later  times  a  priceless  mine  of  private  law 
(sees.  258-267).  The  political  fruits  of  Boman  law — for  it 
has  had  such  —  are  seen  in  municipal  organization.  Though 
Borne  suffered  the  towns  in  her  provinces  to  retain  their  own 
plans  of  government,  she  of  course  kept  an  eye  upon  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  and  her  influence  and  interest  were 
ever  present  to  modify  all  forms  and  practices  which  did  not 
square  with  her  own  methods.  She  besides  dotted  not  only 
Italy,  but  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  other  strategically 
important  portions  of  her  dominions  with  colonies  of  her  own 
citizens,  who  either  built  fortress  towns  where  there  had  before 
been  no  centred  settlement  at  all,  or  sat  themselves  down  in 
some  existing  native  village.  In  both  cases  they  of  course 
imported  Boman  methods  of  city  government.  EreiywherOy 
therefore^  native  towns  were  neighbors  to  Bonum  munioijMd 
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practice,  aod  took  yearly  more  color  of  Boman  political  habit 
from  contact  with  it.  By  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  invasions 
Western  and  Southern  Europe  abounded  in  municipalities  of 
tlie  strict  Roman  pattern. 

218.  Diffusion  and  Influence  of  Roman  Private  Lav.  — 
But  private  law  waa  the  great  gift  of  the  imperial  codes. 
With  the  widening  of  the  citizen  right,  the  private  law  of 
Borne  had  spread  to  every  province  of  the  Empire.  As  it 
spread,  it  had  been  generalized  to  meet  all  the  varied  needs 
and  dicouiBtances  of  infinitely  various  populations,  to  fit  all 
the  trade  and  property  relations  of  the  vast  Roman  world, 
until  it  had  become,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  of  universal  use 
and  acceptability.  It  made  wide  and  scientific  provision  for 
the  establishment,  recognition,  and  enforcement  of  individual 
ri^ts  and  contract  duties.  It  waa  incomparably  more  mauy- 
sided  and  adequate  than  anything  the  barbarian  who  disturbed 
for  a  time  its  supremacy  could  invent  for  himself:  and  it 
■pmred  to  have  anticipated  almost  every  legal  need  he  was  to 
feel  in  all  but  the  last  stages  of  his  civil  development.  It  was 
to  be  to  him  an  ezhaustless  mine  of  suggestion  at  least,  if  not 
a  definite  store  of  ready-made  law. 

219.  Roman  L^;al  Dominion  In  the  Fifth  Century.  —  The 
invading  hosts  who  caiiiu  from  across  the  Rhine  in  the  fifth 
oentuiy  of  our  em  found  Roman  law  and  institutions  every- 
where in  possession  of  the  lands  they  conquered.  Everywhere 
there  were  towns  of  the  Roman  pattern,  and  populations  more 
or  less  completely  under  the  dominion  of  Boman  legal  concep- 
tions and  practioea.  Their  dealings  with  these  institutions, 
the  action  and  reaction  upon  one  another  of  Boman  law  and 
Teutonic  habit,  constitute  in  no  small  part  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Middle  Ages. 

220,   Inflnenoe  of  Mosaic  InsUtntlons.  —  It  <roald  be  ft  mittike, 

hoKKver.  lo  aatribe  lo  Romun  leg«l  conceptiont  an  nndirided  ew»y  orer 

th>  .tevoinninent  of  if  and  intiitntjoai  daring  the  Middle  Agei.    Tlie 

le  under  the  inftucnce,  not  of  Borne  only,  bnt  aba  of  Chrii- 
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tianitj;  and  through  the  Church  there  entered  into  Europe  a  potent 
leaven  of  Judaic  thought.  The  laws  of  Moses  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
Rome  contributed  suggestion  and  impulse  to  the  men  and  institutions 
which  were  to  prepare  the  modern  world ;  and  if  we  could  but  have  the 
eyes  to  see  the  subtle  elements  of  thought  which  constitute  the  gross 
substance  of  our  present  habit,  both  as  regards  the  sphere  of  private 
life,  and  as  regards  the  action  of  the  state,  we  should  easily  discoTer 
how  yery  much  besides  religion  we  owe  to  the  Jew. 
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V. 


TEUTONIC  POLITY  AND  GOVERNMENT  DURING 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


22L  Contact  of  the  Teutonic  Tribes  with  Rome.— The 
Teutonic  tribes  which,  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries, 
threw  themselves  into  the  Western  Roman  Empire  to  possess 
it  were  not  all  of  them  strangers  to  the  polity  which  they 
overset.  The  Romans  had  often  invaded  Germany,  and,  al- 
though as  often  thrust  out,  had  established  a  supremacy  over 
the  minds  at  least,  if  not  over  the  liberties,  of  the  Germans. 
Those  tribes  which  had  lived  nearest  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  moreover,  had  long  been  in  more  or  less  constant  con- 
tact with  the  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western 
world,  and  had,  of  course,  been  deeply  affected  by  the  example 
of  Roman  civilization.  Teutons  had,  besides,  entered  and,  so 
to  say,  espoused  the  Roman  world  in  great  numbers,  in  search 
of  individual  adventure  or  advantage,  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  barbarians  as  armed  and  emigrant  hosts.  Rome  had 
cbawn  some  of  her  finest  legions  from  these  great  races  which 
she  could  not  subdue.  Her  armies  were  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Empire  full  of  stalwart,  fair-haired  Germans. 

222.  Primitiye  Teutonic  Institutions. — When  Franks  and 
Qoths  and  Burgundians  moved  as  militant  races  to  the  sup- 
planting of  Roman  dominion,  they,  nevertheless,  took  with 
tiiom  into  Western  Europe,  torn  as  it  was  by  Roman  dissensions 
sad  sapped  by  Roman  decay,  a  fresh,  unspoiled  individuality 
of  their  own.  They  had  their  own  original  contribution  to 
make  to  the  history  of  institutions.    Hitherto  they  had  lived 
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under  a  system  of  government  combining  with  singular  corn* 
pleteness,  though  in  somewhat  crude  forms,  tribal  unity  and 
individual,  or  at  least  family,  independence.  Amongst  them, 
as  amongst  other  Aryan  peoples,  kinship  constituted  the  basis 
of  association  and  primal  sanction  of  authority;  and  the 
family  was  the  unit  of  government.  Kinsmen,  fellow4ribe»- 
men,  were  grouped  in  villages,  and  each  village  maintained 
without  question  its  privileges  of  self-government,  legislating 
upon  its  common  affairs  and  administering  its  common  prop- 
erty in  village-meeting.  Its  lands  were  the  property,  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  community ;  but  they  were  allotted  in 
separate  parcels  to  the  freemen  of  the  community,  upon  would- 
be  equitable  principles,  to  be  cultivated  for  private,  not  for 
communal,  profit.  Chiefs  there  were  who  exercised  magis- 
terial powers,  but  these  chiefs  were  elected  in  village-meeting. 
They  did  not  determine  the  weightier  questions  of  custom,  in 
the  administration  of  justice:  that  was  the  province  of  the 
village-meeting  itself;  and  such  judicial  authority  as  they 
did  exercise  was  shared  by  ^  assessors '  chosen  from  the  whole 
body  of  their  free  fellow-villagers. 

223.  Free,  Unfree,  and  Noble. — Not  all  their  fellow- 
villagers  were  free.  There  were  some  who  were  excluded 
from  political  privilege  and  who  held  their  lands  only  as  serfs 
of  the  free  men  of  the  community;  and  there  were  others 
who  were  lower  still  in  rank,  who  were  simple  slaves.  There 
were,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who  were  more  than  freSi 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had  risen  to  a  recognized 
nobility  of  station,  to  a  position  of  esteem  and  to  an  estate 
of  wealth  above  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  But 
nobility  did  not  carry  with  it  exceptional  political  privilege : 
it  only  assured  a  consideration  which  put  its  possessor  in  the 
way  of  winning  the  greater  preferments  of  o£Bce  in  the  gift 
of  the  village-meeting.  The  power  of  the  noble  depended 
upon  the  franchises  of  his  community  rather  than  upon  any 
virtue  in  his  own  blood. 
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tUL  iMtBToaauud  Ovrenunent.  —  It  was  not  often  that 
ft  villae»  rtood  apart  in  entire  dissociation  from  all  similar 
tafad  or  familj  centres;  bnt  when  it  di^  the  powers  of  its 
moat  (meeting)  extended  beyond  the  choice  of  magiatrates, . 
Um  nanagement  of  the  oonunnnal  property,  and  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  ounnmnal  justice.  It  also  declared  war  and  ap- 
pointed leaders  of  the  oommanal  'host'  Commonly,  how- 
ere^  these  greater  matters  of  war  and  of  '  foreign  relations ' 
were  determined  by  assemblies  rejiresenting  more  than  one 
village.  Communities  sent  out  offuhoots  which  remained  con- 
nrxted  with  them  by  federal  Vionds ;  or  independent  communi- 
ties drew  together  into  leagues ;  aii'l  it  was  the  grand  folk-moot 
of  the  confederated  communities  which  summoned  the  'host' 
and  elected  leaders,  —  which  even  nhose  the  chiefs  who  were 
to  preside  over  the  administration  of  the  several  villages. 

22o.  Military  Leadership :  the  Comitatus.  —  The  leaders 
selected  to  head  the  'host'  were  generally  men  of  tried 
powers  who  could  inspire  confidence  and  kindle  emulation  in 
their  followers;  and  such  men,  though  chosen  to  official  leader- 
ship always  only  for  a  single  camp:iign,  never  even  in  times  of 
peace  ceased  to  be,  potentially  at  least,  the  heads  of  military 
enterprise  and  daring  adventure.  Not  uncommonly  they  would 
break  the  monotony  of  pea^e  and  dull  inactivity  by  gathering 
about  them  a  band  of  volunteera  and  setting  forth,  spite  of  the 
peace  enjoyed  by  their  tribe,  to  in;ike  fighting  or  find  plunder 
somewhere  for  their  own  sakes.  About  men  of  this  stamp 
there  gathered  generally  all  the  young  blades  of  the  tribe  who 
thirsted  for  excitement  or  adventure,  or  who  aspired  to  gain 
proficiency  in  arms.  These  l)ecjinie  the  military  household, 
the  eomitatua,  of  their  clwsen  chieftnln,  his  permanent,  insep- 
arable retinue,  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  of  personal 
alle^ance,  sitting  always  at  his  table,  and  at  once  defending  his 
person  and  emulating  his  prowess  in  battle;  a  band  who  looked 
to  him  for  their  sustenance,  their  military  equipment,  and  their 
but  who  rendered  him  in  return  a  gallant 
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service  which  added  much  to  hia  social  oonsidentioa  and  gam 
him  rank  among  the  most  powerfol  of  his  fellow-tribennaL 

226.  Contrasts  betreen  the  Teatonlc  STstem  and  the 
Roman.  —  These  features  of  tribsl  oonfedeiation  and  personal 
supremacy,  though  su^^tive  at  many  points  of  the  primitiTe 
Roman  state,  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fioman  polity 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  inTasions.  They  mxe  not  only 
more  primitive  and  so  indicative  of  a  very  mnch  leas  adraoced 
st^e  of  civilization,  but  they  also  contained  certain  princafdea 
which  were  in  radical  contradiction  to  some  of  the  oonoeptums 
most  fundamental  to  Boman  state  life. 

227.  Sonian  Allegiance  to  the  State. — The  oentral  con- 
trast between  the  two  systems  m^  be  roughly  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  Teutonic  was  essentially  panoHol,  the 
Boman  essentially  impersonal.  Neither  the  Boman  soldier  mar 
the  Boman  citizen  knew  anything  of  the  personal  a 
which  was  the  chief  amalgam  of  primitive  German  [ 
His  subordination  was  to  the  state,  and  that  subordination  waa 
so  complete  that,  as  I  have  previously  said,  he  was  praetacalty 
merged  in  the  state,  possessing  do  rights  but  those  of  a  ohild 
of  the  body  politic.  His  obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate  in 
the  city  or  his  commander  in  the  field  lasted  only  ao  loog  as 
the  magistrate's  or  commander's  commission  lasted.  AQ^ 
giance  had  no  connection  with  the  magistrate  or  the  oommander 
as  a  person :  m^istrate  and  commaniioi-  claimed  allegiance  only 
as  representatives  of  the  state,  its  temporary  emboiliment.  To 
them,  as  tlte  atcUe,  the  citizen  or  soldier  owed  the  yielding  of 
everything,  even  of  life  itself :  foi  ns  against  the  state  the 
Boman  had  no  private  rights.  While  he  held  office,  therefore, 
magistrate  or  commander  was  omnipotent ;  his  ofBcial  conduct 
could  be  called  in  question  only  aftei'  his  term  of  office  was  at 
an  end  and  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  state's  self.  Of  course 
much  decay  had  come  into  the  heart  of  such  principles  ere 
the  Empire  was  forced  to  break  before  the  barbarian ;  but  they 
never  ceased  to  be  central  to  Boman  ]>ulitical  conceptioi 
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228.  Teutonic  Personal  Allegiance.  —  With  the  Teutons, 
on  the  oontrarjy  political  association  manifested  an  irresistible 
tendency  towards  just  the  opposite  principles.  When  they 
came  to  their  final  triumph  over  the  Empire  they  came  ranked 
and  associated  upon  grounds  of  personal  allegiance.  In  their 
old  life  in  (Germany,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  225),  their  relations 
to  their  commanders  did  not  cease  at  the  close  of  a  war  sanc- 
tioned by  the  community,  though  the  commission  of  their  lead- 
ers did  expire  then.  Many  —  and  those  the  bravest  and  best 
—  remained  members  of  their  leader's  comitatua,  bound  to  him 
by  no  public  conunand  or  sanction  at  all,  but  only  by  his  per- 
sonal supremacy  over  them.  They  even  made  themselves  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  depended  upon  the  bounties  of  his  favor, 
and  constituted  themselves  a  personal  following  of  their  chosen 
leader  such  as  no  Soman  but  a  fawning  client  would  have 
deigned  to  belong  to.  It  was  a  polity  of  individualism  which 
presented  many  striking  points  of  surprise  to  Eoman  observers. 
Individnals  had  under  such  a  system  a  freedom  of  origination 
and  a  separateness  of  unofficial  personal  weight  which  to  the 
Boman  were  altogether  singular  and  in  large  part  repugnant. 

229.  Temporary  Coexistence  of  the  Two  Systems.  —  For 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Teutonic  dominion  over 
the  Bomanized  populations  of  their  new  territories  Teutonic 
and  Boman  institutions  lived  side  by  side,  each  set  persistent 
for  its  own  people.  The  Grermans  did  not  try  to  eradicate 
either  the  old  population  or  the  old  laws  of  the  Empire.  They 
simply  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  Empire  their  own  customs, 
whieh  ihey  kept  for  themselves,  without  thrusting  them  upon 
their  new  subjects.  They  appropriated  to  their  own  uses  large 
tiaets  of  its  lands,  either  casting  out  those  who  already  occu- 
pied them  or  reducing  the  occupiers  to  a  servile  condition ;  but 
karing  much  of  the  land  untouched,  to  be  occupied  as  before. 
Of  coarse  Teutonic  customs,  being  the  customs  of  the  dominant 
aoBi  more  and  more  affected  the  older  Eoman  rights,  even  if 
only  insenaibly ;  and  Boman  principles  of  right,  belonging  as 
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they  did  to  a  mnch  superior  and  much  more  highly  developed 
civilization,  which  the  Teuton  had  already  long  reverenced, 
must  have  had  quite  as  great  a  modifying  effect  upon  the 
Teutonic  customs,  which  now,  so  to  say,  lay  alongside  of  them. 
The  Boman  polity  had  entered  into  the  whole  habit  of  the  pro- 
vincials and  still  retained,  despite  the  disorders  of  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire,  not  a  little  of  its  old  vigor  and  potency. 
It  had  strongly  affected  the  imaginations  of  the  Grermans  when 
they  had  touched  only  its  geographical  borders,  and  it  did  not 
fail  in  a  certain  measure  to  dominate  them  even  now,  when  it 
was  at  their  feet.  They  made  no  attempt  to  stamp  it  out 
They,  on  the  contrary,  tolerated,  respected,  imitated  it. 

230.  Relative  Influence  of  the  Two  SyBtems.  —  So  far  as 
any  general  description  of  this  mixture  of  Soman  and  Teutonic 
influences  may  be  ventured,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Teutonic 
had  their  greatest  weight  on  the  side  of  political  organization, 
the  Boman  on  the  side  of  the  development  of  private  rights. 
The  Teutons,  of  course,  tried  to  reproduce  in  their  new  settle- 
ments the  communal  life  peculiar  to  their  own  native  institu- 
tions ;  they  endeavored  to  organize  their  own  power,  according 
to  the  immemorial  fashion  of  their  own  politics,  on  the  basis 
of  a  freehold  tenure  of  the  land  and  local  self-administration,  — 
a  free  division  of  the  spoils  on  the  ground  of  individual  equality 
among  the  freemen  of  the  tribes.  They  had  stamped  out  the 
Eoman  state  in  the  invaded  territory ;  Roman  pMic  law  they 
had  of  course  displaced,  destroyed.  It  was  Boman  oonoeptions 
as  to  private  relations  that  gradually  modified  their  Teutonic 
system.  That  system  rested,  as  regarded  its  political  fieatores 
hardly  less  than  at  all  other  points,  upon  the  relations  of 
individual  to  individual,  and  as  the  example  of  the  Boman 
practices,  still  preserved  by  the  conquered  populations  about 
them,  modified  these  relations  of  individual  to  individual,  great 
changes  were  by  consequence  inevitably  wrought  in  political 
organization  as  well.  Such  changes  were,  however,  not  in  the- 
direction  of  a  reproduction  of  Boman  political  method|  but  in 
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the  direction  of  the  creation  of  that  sii^lar  public  polity  which 
we  designate  as  meditBval. 

231.  Roman  Influence  upon  Private  Lav. — The  Boman 
infiuetice  exerted  itself  most  dirfctlj'  aod  most  powerfully,  then, 
through  the  medium  of  lloniaii  Priv-nte  Law.  That  law  had 
developed  too  perfect  and  complete  a  system  of  private  rights 
to  fail  of  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  new  organizers.  The 
Teutonic  leaders  were,  moreover,  [ire[Ared  to  admire  and  heed 
Roman  civil  arrangements.  Accordingly  the  sixth  century  haa 
scarcely  opened  before  we  find  Aiaiic  II,,  king  of  the  West 
Goths  (506  A.D.),  and  Sigismuud,  king  of  the  Burgundians 
(517  A.D.),  compiling,  from  the  code  of  Theodosius  and  the 
writings  of  Gaius  and  Paulus,  com])ends  of  Boman  law  for 
the  use  of  their  Roman  subjects.  Even  in  the  north  of  Gaul, 
in  the  districts  wliieh  had  been  somewhat  remote  from  the 
Boman  influfnoe,  the  Franks  were  constrained,  while  rejecting 
Boman  law  for  themselves,  to  suffer  it  to  retain  its  validity  for 
their  Gallic  subjects.  The  result  was  the  rise  in  fforthem 
Gaul  of  a  curious  and  anomalous  system  of  'personal  law.' 
There  was  one  law  for  the  Gaul,  another  for  the  Frank.  Even 
as  between  Frank  and  Frank  there  was  a  difference  of  law. 
The  Salian  Frank  was  not  judged  liy  the  same  rules  as  those 
which  bountl  the  Hipuarian  Frank,  but  for  each  there  was  a 
law  of  his  own.  Sometimes,  in  a  suit,  it  was  the  plaintiff, 
sometimes  the  defendant,  who  established  a  right  under  his 
peisooal  law.  Even  Charles  the  Great  did  not  stamp  out  these 
eoofusing  practices,  though  he  sought  to  give  Boman  law  anew 
to  Ida  empire  through  a  fresh  iasuc  nf  the  code  of  Alaric. 

2^2.  Roman  Towns.  —  It  was  in  the  towns  that  the  law  of 
Borne  liiul  its  strongholds.  There  it  had  a  centred  and  lively 
inSuonce  :  and  there  it  was  long  undisturbed  by  the  conquerors. 
It  took  the  Teuton  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  live  in  a  town, 
within  limiting  walls  and  amidst  crowded  houses.  His  native 
habit  ejUlvd  him  to  a  freer  life  :  the  pent-up  town  was  too  rigid, 
irrow  a  sphere  for  his  restless  ener^es. 
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lie  at  first  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  mere  formal 
submission  of  the  towns :  it  was  long  before  he  entered  them 
to  stay  and  to  take  part  in  their  life.  Meanwhile  not  only 
Hitman  private  law,  but  also  Roman  municipal  traditions,  were 
pn'|xiring  the  cities  for  the  jwwer  and  independence  which 
thov  were  to  claim  and  enjoy  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
won*  to  prove  Rome's  most  vital  fragments.  They  nursed  her 
';Ov  auil  n^produced  her  politics.  Not  Italy  only,  but  the 
KV.ouo  and  Rhine  countries  as  well,  were  dotted  over  with 
tV.xSo  ,iMdiui:-placos  of  the  old  influences  which  had  once  domi- 
^^•,v\;  r.'.o  \vv>rld :  and  from  them  those  influences  were  eventu- 
•ss\;o  forth  again  to  fresh  triumphs. 
The  Fusion  of  the  Two  Systems.  —  Gradually  there 
^^  :x  •'•-^v,^'.:  alvut  that  fusion  of  Grerman  customs  with  Roman 
■^^  '  \  ,vv..v.^tiou  which,  after  a  long  intermediate  fermen- 
•  ^\  s  :.^  rrwUh'o  the  conditions  of  modern  political  life. 
'^  V  '  ^I'.I.r.o  .Vir^^s  gin'ernment  gradually  worked  its  way 
^\- ■'  /•,  *:vl:v:viualism  inherent  in  the  habits  of  the  Ger- 
.  .x  '\.,\  tv.to  an  absolutism  not  unlike  that  of  the 
':       :     ».'....•.,.       i*v^,  intormodiate  stage  was  Feudalism. 

Vtttvr*  v>f  Movements  of  Conquest  upon  Teutonic 
'.',s        *;\  v.,;o'ism  was  preceded,  however,  by  modifl- 
',\  v.:o**.:v-  s\stem  which  were  not  the  result  of 
^»/    Uov/,.u\i.-od  |HH>ples,  but  the  direct  effects 

T>,^  Now  Kingship. — The  migratory  conquests 

V  ,v,  .: "x  t  "v.^V.-u^i.-iHl  for  a  time  the  principle  of 

■    ,•    I  v.r.N-.vlo  of  jx^rsonal  allegiance.     They 

■    NX  <(•;;: :!  '.un  as  separate  marauding  bands, 

••.:*.:.<      I:  waii  a  movement  of  races,  not  of 

\       V*  -.v..*  tVomou  of  the  tribes  came,  bringing 

.'•*.' '.o>i.  ?'\oir  household  goods,   and  their 

sta\ ,     Rut  thoy  could  not  preserve, 

rvTiUu/ation  of  times  of  settlement 

I  N,'\  \\v-,v  toivt\i  to  olovato  the  commander  of  the 
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host  to  a  nev  kingship.  As  confederated  tribes  in  their  old 
aeats  they  had  often  chosen  kings,  wlio  tyinfied  in  their  official 
^gnity  and  sanctity  the  unity  of  tribal  organization,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  national  councils,  and  who  by  reason  of  their 
preferred  position  enjoyed  a  somewhat  greater  state  than  their 
noble  associates  in  the  tribes.  But  these  early  kiugx,  like  the 
Greek  kings  of  the  Homeric  songs,  were  scarcely  more  than 
patriarchal  presidents,  'first  among  i)eera.'  The  later  kings, 
in  Gaul,  in  England,  and  in  Spain,  —  the  kings  of  the  emigrar 
tion,  —  on  the  other  hand,  nded  as  well  as  reigned.  They  had 
first  of  all  been  the  leaders  who  commanded  the  invading  hosts, 
and  who  bad  met  and  routed  the  Roman  forces  who  would  have 
vithatood  the  stalwart  immigrants  ;  and  so  long  as  conquests 
remained  incomplete,  they  continued  in  command  to  complete 
them.  Conquest  being  achieved,  their  authority  was  still  nec- 
essary to  keep  their  people  together  in  dominant  organization. 
It  was  only  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  that  was  reached, 
therefore,  when  they  became  possessed  of  sovereign  powers  of 
a  sort  such  as  German  politics  had  never  known  before. 

Bnt,  great  as  was  the  almost  immediate  transformation  of 
comjiianders  into  kings,  they  were  not  yet  kings  such  as  later 
times  were  to  see  in  France,  after  feudalism  should  have 
worked  its  perfect  work. 

236.  (2)  The  Modified  Land  Tenure.  — The  invading  peo- 
ples doubtless  at  first  took  possession  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory by  a  tenure  not  radically  different  from  that  by  which 
tbey  had  held  their  older  home  fields,  except  as  it  was  modi- 
Ifcd  by  tlie  fact  that  the  conquered  lands  were  already  occu- 
pi«l  by  a  native  population,  whom  it  was  not  their  policy 
altogether  to  dispossess,  and  whoso  presence  even  as  serfs 
would  necessarily  affect  the  system  oi  the  new  masters.  Those 
who  were  suffered  to  retain  their  huldings  only  exchanged  a 
Boman  overlordship  for  a  German  ;  hut  they  constituted  a  new 
L  dass  of  citin^na  in  the  German  jxility,  and,  of  course,  touched 
Teutonic  customs  of  tenure. 
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237.  It  was  th6  circumstances  of  couquest,  however,  whicli 
were  the  chief  causes  of  motlification.  The  conquered  terri- 
tory waa  naturally  disposeil  of,  in  largif  part  at  \caat,  by  the 
leaders  of  conquest  in  ;iccord;tnci'  with  military  and  strategic 
requirements.  Such  leaders,  too,  always  get  the  lion's  ahan 
of  property  won,  as  these  lands  had  been,  hj  arms  i  and,  by 
their  gifts,  their  chief  followers  also  are-made  specially  rich  in 
the  uew  lands.  Thus  a  new  bond  of  personal  connectioB  is 
created,  and  conditions  pregnant  with  profonnd  social  change* 
are  established.  It  was  by  means  of  ssdi  gifts  and  their  i»- 
fluence  that  the  leaders  of  conquest  raised  up  aboat  tJien  pn^ 
prietors  all  but  aa  powerful  as  themselves,  and  so  both  olieated 
themselves  of  full  kingship,  and  robbed  society  of  all  chaaes 
of  harmonious  unity.  I'ower  fell  a]i,art  inlo  fragments, — 
into  a  vast  number  of  petty  lord.ships,  and  the  Feudal  System 
was  born. 

23S.  The  Feudal  System.  —  Feudalism  is  the  name  given 
to  that  sta^  of  growth  through  which  Teutonic  institutions 
passed  while  accommodating'  themselves  to  new  rootage  in 
Roman  territory  and  to  the  new  couditiona  created  by  race 
migrations  and  conquests.  It  was,  in  its  highest  development, 
a  system  of  parcelled  lordship  and  divided  atitliority,  based 
not  upon  general  political  law,  but  upon  property  in  land. 
The  two  chief  constituent  forces  of  this  new  system  were 
' mmmendalion'  and  the  'benefice.'  A  'benefice'  was  a  landed 
estate  held  upon  conditions  of  service  to  some  superior,  the  real 
or  feigned  giver  of  the  estate.  '  Commendation  '  was  a  cere- 
mony by  which  a  similar  obligation  of  personal  fealty  towards 
a  superior  was  created,  wh^'ther  land  was  held  by  his  gift  or  not 
The  result  of  both  was  bi  create  a  series  of  personal  depend- 
encies :  a  connected  seri'f:^  of  greater  and  lesser  landowners, 
the  less  dependent  on  the  i^reater,  and  all  at  least  nomiually  de- 
pendent on  a  king,  the  centre  and  titular  head  of  the  hierarchy. 

239.  I.ocal  Differences  in  Feudal  DeTelopment. — There 
was,  of  course,  not  exactly  the  same  meth 
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emyvhere.  la  England,  under  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards 
mder  their  ooosin  Danefe,  the  new  polity  was  held  togethw 
primanlj  and  principally  by  that  old  cement  of  personal  allo- 
gianee,  the  relations  of  leader  and  comitatua  (sees.  225,  228) ; 
is  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  it  was  generated 
more  directly  by  territarial  connections  independent  of  leader- 
dup  and  fidlowing.  In  the  one  case  men  owned  land  and  pos- 
■ewed  power  because  of  their  personal  relations  with  the  king ; 
in  the  other,  they  stood  in  special  personal  relations  to  the  king 
because  they  owned  land  of  which  circumstances  bad  made  him 
titular  overlord.  Speaking  Rcnerally,  so  as  to  include  both 
France  ati<l  England,  it  may  i>e  said  that  the  benefice  was  of 
two  kinds.  The  English  benefices  were  moat  often  estates 
granted  by  the  king  to  his  personal  following,  to  his  comtles, 
or  to  his  less  indppendent  adherents,  on  condition  that  they 
should  hold  themselves  ever  ready  to  render  bim  full  aid  and 
aenriee,  and  ever  continue  to  adhere  to  him  with  special  fidel- 
ity. The  French  benefices  were  more  generally  estates  origi- 
nally allodial  (that  is,  held  under  no  one,  but  by  an  independent 
title),  which  liad  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  or  to  some  other 
lord  of  the  new  hierarchy,  to  be  rt^ceived  back  again  as  his  gift, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  faith  and  support  thus 
establishc'l.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  bene- 
fices were  exclusively  of  the  one  kind  in  England,  and  exclu- 
sively of  the  other  kind  in  France.  In  France  such  estates 
were  very  often  direct  gifts  from  the  king  or  another  superior ; 
and  in  England  they  were  as  often  surrendered  freeholds  not 
rewarding  gifts.  But  each  country  bad  its  predominant  type 
of  the  benefice.  Its  cwmmon  mark  everywhere  was  that  it  was 
a  landed  estate ;  not  an  office  or  any  other  gift,  but  land  held 
upon  conditions  of  fealty  to  a  superior. 

240.   Commendation,  nn  the  other  hand,  had  no  necessary 

crmnci;tion  with  land.    Its  predominant  feature  was  a  personal 

(plBiiniMihi  I)  whirb  was  rather  that  of  master  and  man  than 

md  tenant.     It  seems  to  have  been  made 
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necessary  by  the  creation  of  benefices.  As  great  ptOipeiitiM 
grew  up  about  them,  as  they  became  encompassed  by  the  great 
network  of  connected  estates  woven  out  of  the  prineiple  of 
the  benefice,  small  landholders  found  it  neoessaij  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  growing  power  of  their  princely  ndghbors 
by  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  that  power,  by 
hastening  to  conform  and  make  of  their  own  holdings  benefi^ieB 
held  of  the  lord  of  the  greatest  contiguous  manor,  and  as 
society  fell  thus  into  regular  gradations  of  personal  all^ianoe 
based  upon  property,  the  free  man  who  was  without  property 
and  the  native  of  the  conquered  territory  who  found  himself 
suffered  to  have  liberty  but  not  to  hold  land  by  any  such  ten- 
ure as  would  enable  him  to  become  a  '  bem^ficUxryj  were  both 
left  without  a  place  in  the  new  social  order.  Owing  no  defi- 
nite service  to  the  powerful  persons  about  them,  they  could 
claim  no  protection  from  them.  They  could  be  oppressed 
without  remedy.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to  ^tommmd* 
themselves  to  some  lord  who  could  afford  them  seeurity  — 
such  security  at  least  as  the  times  permitted  —  in  return  for 
fealty.  This  was  'commendation.'  It  had,  as  I  have  said, 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  land,  though  the  small  owner 
as  well  as  the  landless  person  probably  became  his  lord's 
'man'  rather  by  commendation  than  by  benefice.  It  beeame 
a  universally  recognized  maxim  of  law  that  'every  man  must 
have  his  lord.'  Whether  through  benefice  or  through  com- 
mendation, he  must  fall  into  definite  place  in  the  minutely 
assorted  and  classified  society  of  feudalism. 

241.  Political  Disintegration.— The  state  was  thus  dtsin- 
tegrated.  It  no  longer  acted  as  a  whole,  but  in  aemi^inde- 
pendent  parts.  There  was  no  longer  any  centnd  authority 
which  acted  directly  upon  all  individuals  alike  iOixou^oiit  a 
common  territory.  The  king  controlled  directly,  as  he  had 
the  power,  only  the  greater  lords,  who  were  in  feudal  thcoiy 
his  immediate  vassals ;  other  men,  lower  down  in  the 
could  be  reached  from  above  only  through  iMIr  ittv 
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masters.  Authority  filtered  down  to  the  lower  grades  of 
society  through  the  higher.  It  was  a  system,  not  of  general 
obedience  to  a  common  law,  but  of  personal  obedience  and 
subordination  fouuded  upon  land-ownership. 

242.  Such,  then,  was  the  Feudal  System.  The  king  had  no 
immediate  subjects  except  the  greater  barons  and  the  vaasals 
on  his  own  baronial  estates,  and  the  greater  barons  were  obedi- 
ent subjects  only  when  he  had  armed  power  sufficient  to  com- 
pel them  to  obey.  Their  vassals  served  the  king  only  when 
they  themselves  did,  and  because  they  did,  arming  themselves 
for  the  king,  as  they  would  ariu  tlieiiiselves  against  him,  only 
as  their  lords  commanded.  In  brief,  every  baron  was  himself 
practically  king  ot  those  holding  under  him.  It  was  his  decree 
that  sent  them  into  the  field ;  it  wiia  his  power  that  defended 
them  against  other  lords  who  would  have  oppressed  or  plun- 
dered tbeni ;  and  it  was  in  his  courts  that  justice  was  admin- 
istered between  them.  His  strength  and  favor  were  their 
shield  and  title.  Law  indeed  grew  up  in  the  shape  of  custom ; 
but  the  customs  of  one  barony  differed  from  those  of  another. 
Except  in  bo  far  as  the  priest  and  the  lawyer  revived,  in  their 
advice  to  the  magnates  who  consult''!  them,  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  law,  still  alive  to  the  studies  even  of  that  time,  no 
uniformity  of  practice  prepared  a  \inified  system  of  law  for 
ihe  realm.  It  was  an  arrangement  of  governments  within 
pjveniments,  a  loosely  confederated  group  of  inharmonious 
petty  kingiloins. 

^43.  The  Feudal  Conception  of  Sovereignty. — The  most 
notable  feature  of  feudalism  in  tiiat  in  its  system  sovereignty 
has  become  identified  with  owm-.Tship.  The  rights  exercised 
by  the  liarons  were  in  many  cases  nothing  less  than  sovereign. 
Not  only  did  they  decide  propertj-  titles  by  the  custom  of 
(lidir  baronies  and  private  rights  by  laws  determined  in  their 
o<m  courts,  they  often  also  coitied  money,  they  constantly 
i«.j...j  *.,iio  ..™.T,  ''ommerce,  and  they  habitually  made  war 
pon  rival  neighbors.   They  gathered  about 
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them,  too,  as  the  king  did  about  himself,  an  immediate  fol- 
lowing of  knights,  whom  they  endowed  with  lands  as,  so  to 
say,  barons  of  these  lesser  kingdoms,  the  greater  baronies. 
They  commanded  this  retinue  and  exercised  these  soyereign 
powers,  moreover,  because  of  their  relations  as  owners  to  the 
lands  and  tenantry  of  their  domains.  Sovereignty,  in  this 
petty  parcelled  kind,  had  become  a  private  hereditary  posses- 
sion, an  item  in  family  assets.  Whoever  should  be  able  to 
accumulate  these  territorial  lordships  into  one  really  great 
kingship  would  be  owner,  and,  as  owner,  sovereign  of  the 
realm  (sec.  253). 

244.  Feudalism  and  the  Towns.  —  The  towns,  meantime, 
stood  out  with  not  a  little  success  against  feudalization.  Many 
a  town  was,  indeed,  dominated  by  the  threatening  pile  of  some 
baronial  castle,  built  over  against  it  on  the  strategic  vantage- 
ground  of  hill-summit  or  river  peninsula;  and  all  were  con- 
strained sooner  or  later  to  yield  at  least  nominal  overlordship 
to  some  feudal  superior.  But  in  the  most  important  and 
powerful  burgs  enough  of  the  old  municipal  organization  and 
independence  was  preserved  to  transmit  to  the  times  which 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  feudalism  at  least  a  vivid  memory  of 
the  antique  communal  life  in  which  society  had  found  its  first, 
and  up  to  that  time  its  best,  vigor.  They  kept  alive  if  it  were 
only  a  tradition,  yet  a  fecundating  tradition,  of  that  true  con- 
ception of  political  authority  which  made  of  it,  not  a  piece  of 
private  property  to  be  bartered  or  sold,  but  the  organized,  the 
uttered  will  of  a  community. 

245.  The  Guilds.  —  Still,  within  the  cities  there  early 
sprang  up  a  semi-feudal  organization  of  society  altogether 
their  own.  The  importance  of  a  town  rested,  of  coarse^  not 
upon  the  ownership  of  lands,  though  many  towns  did  own  m^ 
a  little  land,  but  u})on  wealth  gained  by  trade  and  industry. 
The  internal  social  organization  of  the  towns,  therefore,  tended 
more  and  more  to  turn  upon  the  relations  of  labor.  The  famous 
guUd  system  sprang  into  existence.    Every  haodicraftsnuuDy 
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•my  trader,  —  like  every  landovuer  and  every  freeman  in  the 
■ocifl^  oatside  the  towns,  —  had  to  find  his  place  in  a  sharply 
differentiated  social  cUsaification.  Each  occupation  was  con- 
trcdled  by  its  guild;  and  that  guild  was  a  close  corporation, 
admitting  to  membership  only  whom  it  chose.  No  one  could 
enter  save thraughthe  stringently  guarded  avenues  of  a  limited 
and  prescribed  apprenticeship;  and  once  in,  the  apprentice 
was  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  order.  City  government  became 
representatiTe  of  the  authority  of  associated  guilds.  ]!^o  one 
was  a  citizen  who  was  not  within  one  of  the  privileged  asso- 
etations.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  old  order  of  things  that 
the  boilding  about  which  the  city  government  of  London,  as  of 
many  other  antique  towns,  still  centres  is  known  as  the  '  Guild- 
hall.' Even  the  militia  of  the  towns  were  trainbands  from 
the  several  guilds.  The  town,  also,  had  created  its  'estates,' 
its  orders,  as  the  country  had  iJone,  This  was  its  feudal  system, 
246.  The  City  Leagues.  —  The  greater  trading  towns  near 
the  Baltic  and  along  the  Rhine  took  advantage,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  the  opiiortunities  for  independent  action 
aiforded  them  by  the  piecemeal  condition  of  authority  under  the 
feudal  system  to  draw  together  into  leagues,  the  better  to  pursue 
theit  own  objects  ;  and  for  a  very  long  time  these  leagues  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  great  states,  making  war  and  peace,  levy- 
ing custom,  concluding  treaties  and  alliances.  Their  primary 
obje/!t  was  to  cure  those  disorders  of  the  times  which  made  the 
roads  unsafe  and  so  interfered 'with  their  trade.  The  greatest 
of  these  leagues  were  the  Ilanta,  more  commonly  knowu  in 
English  writings  as  the  Hansi'atic  {Nanaa  means  trade-guild), 
and  the  Rhenish.  The  former  centred  about  the  great  cities 
uf  Lfibeck  and  Hamburg,  and  at  one  time  included  ninety  of 
the  towns  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe.  The  latter 
had  Worms  and  Mainz  as  its  1i>aders,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
had  connections  with  seventy  towns,  some  of  which  stood  as 
far  awav  from  the  Rhine  u.-t  Bremen  and  Nuremberg,  though 
trade  which  it  was  meant  to  protect  aud  keep 
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open  lay  chiefly  along  the  Bhine  valley.  Many  great  princes 
were  constrained  to  (.-onnect  themselves  with  these  leagues  in 
the  heyday  of  theii'  power.  But  trade  alliances  afforded  too 
many  occasions  for  jealous  discords,  and  the  growth  of  vast 
territorial  monarchies  too  dangerous  rivalries  for  the  citi<*s; 
and  their  leagues  were  eventually  broken  up. 

247.  Unifying  Influences. — Two  unifying  influences  oper- 
ated more  or  less  potently  during  the  Middle  Agea  to  ooonter- 
act  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  feudal  system.  These 
were  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Soli/  Roman  Bmj^re. 
Both  the  Church  and  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  been 
shadows  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were,  by  intention  at  least, 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  halves  of  the  old  empire  of  the 
Csesars. 

24S.  (1)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had,  historically,  a 
real  connection  with  the  veritable  dominion  of  Rome.  Before 
the  Empire  had  been  shattered  by  the  unset  of  Teutons  and 
Turks,  Christianity  had  become  its  recognized  official  religion. 
The  Pope  in  Borne  represented  one  of  the  great  primacies 
which  had  early  grown  up  within  the  imperial  Church:  and 
this  Chnrch  of  the  West,  sundered  from  the  Church  of  the  East 
by  then  irreconcilable  differences  of  doctrine,  showed  an  in- 
stinct for  conquest  which  seemed  a  direct  heritage  from  the 
great  pagan  Rome  of  the  olden  time.  Bhe  mastered  the  new 
masters,  the  Teutons,  and  everywhere  insinuated  herself  into 
the  new  political  system  which  developed  under  their  hand. 
Not  only  had  every  castle  its  chaplain,  t-very  city  and  country- 
side its  priest,  but  the  greater  ecclesiastics  themselves  became 
feudal  lords,  masters  of  baronies,  meiiibers  alike  of  the  civil 
and  the  religious  hierarchies;  and  even  monasteries  owned 
vast  estates  which  were  parcelled  out  upon  a  feudal  tenure. 

249.  But,  for  all  it  was  so  interwovtn  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, the  Church  retained  its  internal  uuity.  The  Pope's  power 
did  not  fall  apart  as  did  the  king's.  The  priest  acknowledged 
in  all  things  his  allegiance  to  a  universal  kingdom, 
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i  of  the  Choioh  of  Borne.  That  CIiarolL  recognized  no 
boondarieB,  whether  of  baionies  or  of  states,  as  limits  to  her 
own  spiritual  soTereignty.  That  extended,  as  she  claimed, 
orer  all  kings  of  whatsoever  grade,  over  all  men  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  eststo.  The  silent,  unarmed  forces  of  her  inf  nence, 
tiierefbre,  stood  always  on  the  side  of  an  ideal  unity.  And 
they  certainly  retarded  disintegration.  Her  lesson  was  brother- 
hood  and  a  oommon  subjection ;  and  that  lesson,  though  often 
oe^eoted,  was  never  utterly  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  She 
kept  alive,  moreover,  in  her  canon  law,  much  of  the  civil  law 
of  Borne :  her  laws  at  any  rate  were  not  diverse,  but  always 
the  same ;  they  reached  the  people  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
time  through  the  administration  not  only  of  her  ecclesiastical 
courts,  bnt  also,  indirectly,  no  doubt  through  the  judgments  of 
the  baronial  courts  of  the  baron-bishops ;  and  whatever  tended 
to  unify  law  tended  to  unify  politics.  The  ecclesiastical  power 
was  always  on  the  side  of  any  good  Catholic  who  proved  him- 
self capable  of  creating  larger  wholes  of  political  authority, 
larger  areas  of  civil  unity.  By  precept  and  by  example  the 
Church  was  imperial. 

25().  (2)  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.— Under  the  direct 
descendants  of  Chlodwig,  the  once  vast  dominions  of'  the 
Franks  fell  asunder  in  several  pieces ;  but  Charles  the  Great 
(768-814)  reunited  and  even  extended  them.  He  brought 
together  under  his  sword  the  territory  now  included  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Hungary,  Italy  (all  save  the  southernmost 
put),  France,  and  Belgium.  And  neither  any  Teuton  nor  any 
successor  of  Teutons  in  Western  Europe  ever  gathered  wide 
territories  under  his  sway  without  dreaming  of  restoring  the 
Roman  Empire  and  himself  ascending  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
From  Charles  the  Great  to  Napoleon  the  spell  of  the  Soman 
example  has  bound  the  imagination  of  every  European  con- 
queror. Charles  had  this  ambition  clearly  in  his  view,  and 
circumstances  peculiarly  favored  its  realization.  At  the  same 
t:__  ^L_^  L^  reached  the  height  of  his  power.  Borne  reached 
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the  acme  of  her  discontent  with  what  she  considered  the  here- 
sies of  the  Eastern  See^  and  the  political  disorders  at  (Jonstanr 
tinople  gave  the  Boman  pontiff  pretext  for  casting  finally  loose 
from  all  Eastern  connections.  The  Empress  Irene  deposed  her 
son  and  usurped  his  throne;  the  Italians  declared  that  no 
woman  could  succeed  to  the  titles  of  the  Caesars;  and  the  Pope, 
arrogating  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  king-maker,  crowned 
Charles  the  Great  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — 
'Holy'  because  created  by  the  authority  of  mother  Church. 

251.  Here  was  a  real '  Western  Empire ' ;  the  first  had  been 
only  an  administrative  half  of  the  once  undivided  dominions 
of  the  emperors.  Charles  gave  to  his  empire  real  vitality 
while  he  lived ;  he,  moreover,  did  what  he  could  to  hasten  civil* 
unity  by  promulgating  anew  the  Visigothic  version  of  the 
Eoman  law  (sec.  231);  and,  although  his  empire  broke  up 
upon  his  death,  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  emperors,  of 
one  great  feudal  house  or  another,  carried  the  titles  of  Borne 
through  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times,  now  and  again 
backing  them  with  real  power  and  always  preserving  for  Qer- 
many  a  shadow  at  least  of  unity  in  a  time  of  real  disintegnir 
tion.  Believing  themselves,  besides,  in  the  early  times  at  any 
rate,  the  lineal  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  Caesars,  there 
was  special  reason  why  every  emperor  should  continue  to 
build,  so  far  as  he  had  the  opportunity,  as  Charles  the  Great 
bad  begun  to  build,  on  the  law  of  Bome  as  a  foundation,  never 
designedly,  as  Charles  the  Bald  declared,  enacting  anything 
repugnant  to  it.  All  who  from  time  to  time  drew  to  the  side 
of  the  imperial  power  in  the  conflicts  of  disordered  ages  also 
naturally  affected  the  language  and  principles  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. The  Empire  was,  therefore,  not  only  sometimes  a  silent 
witness  and  sometimes  a  great  power  for  unification,  but  also 
always  a  steady  influence  on  the  side  of  a  system  of  law  more 
advanced  and  unifying  than  that  of  feudalism. 

252.  Centralizing  Forces :  the  Carolingians.  —  The  rise  of 
the  family  of  Charles  the  Great  into  power  illustrates  the 
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cliaiacter  of  the  chief,  indeed  the  only  potent,  centralizing 
forces  of  the  fead^l  time.  Those  forces  lay  in  the  ambition 
of  great  barons.  Under  the  descendants  of  CModwig  (the 
Merowiugians)  the  territory  of  the  Franks  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  i>ermanentt3'  divided  into  two  distinct,  parts. 
There  were  often,  it  is  ti-iie,  more  parts  than  two :  for  it  was 
the  Franki^li  Rustom  to  diviite  even  a  royal  inheritance  between 
ill  the  sons  of  a  deceased  possessor.  Bat,  as  it  fell  out  in  the 
long  run,  the  inoet  permanent  division  was  that  between  Neus- 
tri»  ^e  western  half)  and  Aostrasia  (the  eastern).  In  both 
of  these  kingdoms  the  Merowingian  rulers  soon  degenerated 
into  mere  shadows  of  their  imperative,  dominant  ancestors ; 
and  they  were  presently  displaced  by  a  powerful  family  of 
Austrasia,  the  family  of  Chiirles  Martel.  Charles  Martel  was 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  the  Austrasian  branch  of  the  royal 
family.  The  office  of  M:iyor  of  the  Palace,  though  an  office  in 
the  king's  household,  was,  it  would  seem,  filled  rather  by  dic- 
tation of  the  powerful  lords  of  the  kingdom  than  by  a  free 
royal  choice.  It  was  filled,  eooseqaently,  at  any  rate  in  the 
times  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  by  the  leader  of  the  great 
territorial  chiefs,  by  the  leader,  that  is,  of  the  king's  rivals  in 
power.  It  had  indeed  become  an  hereditary  office  held  by  the 
greatest  of  the  baronial  families.  Charles  Martel  was  a  soldier 
of  genius :  he  handed  his  office  on  to  his  son  and  his  grandson : 
they  were  men  abler  than  he.  Hia  son,  Pepin,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  greatly  served,  became  king  of 
the  Franks,  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality,  to  the  final  ousting 
of  the  old  line  of  'do-nothii^'  monarchs;  and  his  grandson 
was  Charles  the  Great. 

253.  The  Capets :  ConcentratiOD  of  Feudal  Power.  —  In  the 
tenth  century  a  similar  change  was  wrought  in  France.  The 
descendants  of  Charles  Martel  (Carolingians)  had  in  their  turn 
lost  vigor  and  become  unfit  for  power.  They  were  displaced, 
th»efore,  in  the  western  half  of  their  dominions  (in  Keustria) 
of  warriors  whom  they  had  endowed  first  with  the 
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county  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  with  the  duchy  of  Fmuw,  aa 
at  once  a  reward  for  their  services  in  withstanding  the  incni^ 
sions  of  the  Korthmen  and  a  stake  in  the  threatened  tenitoiy. 
The  duchy  of  France  was  only  a  comparatively  small  district 
about .  Paris ;  but  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  Capets,  its 
dukes,  speedily  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  feudal  prop- 
erties in  the  whole  of  the  great  territory  to  which  it  was  evea- 
tually  to  give  its  name.  They  became  the  chiefs  of  the  baronial 
party,  and  when  discontent  with  the  Carling  kings  culminated, 
it  waa  they  who  became  first  '  kings  of  the  barons,'  and  finally 
kings  of  France.  Refusing  to  degenerate,  as  the  Merowingian 
and  Carolingian  princes  had  degenerated,  they  continued  to  de- 
velop, generation  after  generation,  a  kingdom  destined  one  day 
to  rank  with  the  greatest  of  Europe ;  and  that  fay  a  process 
planned  as  if  meant  to  illustrate  how  best  the  feadal  system 
might  be  used  for  its  own  destruction.  By  every  means  —  by 
war,  by  marriage,  by  contract,  by  stratagem,  by  fraud — they 
drew  all  the  greater  feudal  sovereignties  into  their  own  posses- 
sion, until  at  length,  their  duchy  of  France  and  the  kingdom 
of  France  were  indeed  identical;  until,  having  absorbed  all 
scattered  authorities,  they  had  made  soi-ereigiitj-,  one;  possessed 
privately  in  sundered  pieces,  once  more  a  whole,  —  but  a  whole 
which,  by  the  strict  logic  of  feudalism,  waa  their  private  estate ; 
until  they  almost  literally  possessed  the  land,  and  Louis  XIT. 
could  say  with  little  exaggeratiou.  '  L'kat  c'est  moi.'  They 
had  gathered  the  fragments  of  the  feudal  system  into  a  single 
hand,  and  had  made  the  state  itself  a  feudal  possession,  a  family 
estate. 

254.  The  Piecing  together  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  —  Later 
still  the  same  process  was  repeated  in  Prussia  and  in  Austria. 
By  conquest,  inheritance,  forfeiture,  marriage,  contract,  fraud, 
powerful  feudal  families  pieced  together  those  great  kingdoms, 
to  become  in  after  times  the  bases  of  national  organization. 
In  neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  did  the  process  go  so  far  as  tn 
France,  though  Austria,  under  the  great  house  "'  ti-i— i 
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became  possessor  of  the  impetial  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  Proasia,  under  the  equally  great  houae  of  Hohen* 
zollern,  has  become  the  central  and  dominant  state  of  a  new 
Gorman  Empire,  which,  through  the  healthful  processes  of 
modem  national  life,  if  not  through  the  happily  obsolete  forces 
of  absolutism,  may  yet  be  a^  truly  compact  and  unified  a  king- 
dom  as  any  the  world  has  seen. 

BoKiur  Law  in  Hodebm  Lboai.  Systems. 

255.  From  the  fifth  t£i  the  twelfth  centuries  Soman  law 
inhered  in  the  confused  civil  methods  of  the  times  for  the  most 
part  as  a  mere  unsystt'niati/.ed  miscellany  of  rules  applicable 
to  the  descendants  of  tix'  Roman  provincials  and  observed 
largely  within  the  towns.  As  the  old  distinctions  between 
Roman  and  Teutou  faded  away,  however,  in  the  gradual  mixture 
of  the  populations,  tiiesc  rules  entered  more  and  more  into  the 
general  mass  of  common  custom.  This  process  was  in  great 
part  uacoosetous ;  tliere  wa-s  no  scientific  selection  in  the  devel- 
opment. 

256.  The  Barbaric  Codes.  — It  was  not  from  mere  tradition, 
however,  —  not  siiuply  from  Roman  law  transmuted  into  unre- 
corded provincial  custom,  —that  the  knowledge  of  these  cen- 
turies concerning  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire  was  derived,  but 
ftom  the  Theodosian  legi^iUilion  and  the  writings  of  the  jurists 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Coili-  of  Alaric  II.  (sec.  231),  which  is 
known  to  quotation  as  the  Breviary  (brevarium  Alaricianum). 
The  TVest  Goths  themseh-es  had  not  long  remained  contented 
with  that  compend  of  the  law.  In  the  seventh  century  there 
bad  been  prepared  in  S^jaiu  a  new  Lex  Viaigothorum  which 
contained  a  summary,  not  of  Roman  rules  only,  but  of  Gothic 
TOstom  as  well,  and  whicti.  superseding  the  earlier  compilation 
of  Alaric,  formed  the  basis  for  later  codifications  of  Spanish  law. 
but  tlio  south  of  Franne,  which  had  once  owned  the  domin- 

retained  the  Code  of  Alaric :  it  was  trans- 
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mitted  thence  to  the  north  of  Fraooe,  to  be  handed  <hi  to  Q«r- 
many  and  England ;  and  for  all  of  these  conntries  it  oontinned 
to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  Soman  law  until  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Charles  the  Great,  as  I  have  said, 
republished  it,  accepting  it  as  the  recognized  manual  of  Roman 
legal  principle.  Even  Italy  had  had  the  continuity  of  her 
legal  tradition  broken  by  barbarian  invasion, — especially  by 
the  inroad  of  the  raw  Lombards,  — and  had  had  to  keep  the 
f  rE^^ents  together  as  best  she  mi^t  amidst  just  such  a  con- 
fusion of  '  persODal '  laws  as  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  once 
Soman  world  (sec.  231). 

267.  Custom  and  Writtea  Law  in  France.  —  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  north  and  south  of  France  came  to  be  distin- 
guished as  respectively  the  '  country  of  custom '  {pays  de  cou- 
tume)  and  the  '  country  of  written  law '  (pays  de  dmit  A-rt/). 
In  the  south,  which  had  been  thorouj,'hly  Romanized  for  centu- 
ries, there  was  the  written  law  of  Rome ;  in  the  north,  which 
had  never  been  so  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  which  was  now 
quite  thoroughly  Germanized,  there  reigned  in  unrestrained 
confusion  the  Teutonic  customs  of  the  barbarian  masters. 

ThU  diviiion  correBponded  closely  wiih  liie  diTisiuu  belwe«D  the 
langue  d'oc  and  Ibe  langut  d'oU.  The  dill  rjula  oi  llie  iangat  d'ail  (af  the 
Frankized  Latin)  were  the  countr;  of  cualom ;  the  distncti  of  the  langug 
d'oc,  the  countr/  of  written  law. 

258.  The  Study  of  the  Roman  Law.  — But  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  law  of  Rome  fell  upon  the  good  fortune  of  being 
systematically  studied  once  more  by  competent  scholars,  and 
once  more  cultivated  by  scientific  lawyers.  And  not  the  Code 
of  Alaric,  but  the  vastly  more  perfect  Coiyus  Juris  Civiiia,  as 
the  twelfth  century  called  it,  Justinian's  (or,  rather,  Trebo- 
nian's)  great  compilation,  which  Germanized  Europe  had 
hitherto  used  scarcely  at  all,'  was  the  basis  of  the  revived 

'  The  Difteit  and  the  Codei  were  in  »omi?  mcBBure  ai»<in  uiv  of  hv  the 
caDoniiti  throughout  the  Dark  Agei. 
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■tody.  The  new  coltiratiOD  of  the  law  began,  naturally  and 
[woperlj  enoi^h,  in  Italy.  The  University  of  Bologna  rose 
into  promineoce  and  became  famous  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
•tody  of  the  Bomau  code.  Pisa  and  other  Italian  schools  then 
took  np  the  new  porsuit.  Presently  the  interest  had  spread 
to  Fnaoe  and  to  Spain,  going  in  France  first  to  Montpellier 
and  Paris,  afterwards  to  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Toulouse,  the 
old  e^tal  of  the  West  Goths ;  and  in  Spain  creating  (a.d. 
125i}  the  notable  University  of  Salamanca.  From  Spain  and 
Fiance,  Holland  caught  the  fashion,  {^ving  to  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  centniy  the  illustrious  jurist  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
created  out  of  the  great  principles  of  equity  discoverable  in 
Soman  Law  the  elevated  and  influential  science  of  lutema- 
tiiHial  I^w  (sec.  1216).  In  England,  too,  the  same  studies 
begaa  to  be  affected  almost  immediately  after  the  rise  of  the 
school  of  Bok^na,  and  are  said  to  have  been  regularly  pursued 
tlieie  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

269.  Entrance  of  Roman  Law  into  the  Legal  Systems  of 
Saropc>  —  Of  course  this  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of 
ItAmyi  lav  was  not  all  speculative.  The  study  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  acted  and  reacted  on  one  another.  Its  rules 
were  more  and  more  consciously  and  skilfully  fitted  into  the 
growing  I;iw  of  tlii-  kLii;;tioins  which  were  emerging  from  the 
feudal  system  bticau.se  it  wiu*  Ining  adequately  mastered  and 
systematized  at  the  universities;  and  it  was  being  mastered 
and  systematized  at  the  universities  because  it  was  being  more 
and  more  called  for  in  the  actual  administration  of  justice. 
Its  use  and  its  cultivation  went  hand  in  hand. 

260.  In  France  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270)  ordered  the  Roman 
law  to  be  translated  into  Freneli,  and,  by  the  judicial  reforms 
which  he  instituted  (sec.  29(5)  illustrated  the  history  that  law 
was  to  have  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Capets.  Koman  law  came 
into  me  in  France  with  much  the  same  pace  with  which  the 
" — ^  — ' — need  to  complete  power,  and  triumphed  with  the 
■  ^Le  centralization  which  they  efFected.     Louis 
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IX.  established  the  right  of  the  crown  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases ;  he  sent  royal  judges  on  circuit 
to  hear  complaints  of  infringed  rights ;  and  at  Paris  he  erected 
the  famous  Parliament  of  Paris  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
realm.  The  feudal  lords  of  France  were  the  nominal  members 
of  this  court,  but  trained  jurists  {legistes),  appointed  as  experts 
to  assist  them,  became  in  practice  its  real  members.  Schooled 
in  the  Eoman  law,  they  admitted  its  principles  into  all  their 
decisions ;  and  they  gave  to  the  king  from  the  same  source  the 
maxim  which  declared  the  will  of  the  prince  to  be  law.  As 
the  king's  jurisdiction  grew,  the  principles  of  Boman  jurispru- 
dence gained  wider  and  wider  acceptance  and  supremacy. 

261.  And  presently  the  Eoman  law  came,  so  to  say,  from 
out  the  nation  to  meet  the  royal  system.  Very  early  in  Berri, 
Bourbon nais,  and  Auvergne,  the  central  districts  of  France,  the 
law  of  Eome  had  been  adopted  as  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
to  be  appealed  to  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  special  custom 
or  enactment.  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  considered  as  in 
some  sort  the  supplementary  common  law  of  all  France,  for, 
though  never  established  as  such  in  the  north  of  France,  it 
was  even  there  appealed  to  in  doubtful  cases  as  '  written  reason.' 
The  Cod£  NapoUon,  the  last  great  codification  of  French  law, 
has  been  described  as  in  great  part  a  republication  of  the  laws 
of  Justinian  as  those  laws  have  been  modified  and  fitted  to  new 
circumstances  by  the  processes  of  French  history.  The  state- 
ment ought,  however,  to  be  taken  with  an  important  qualifica- 
tion. A  very  gi-eat  deal  of  Germanic  law  found  permanent 
place  among  accepted  legal  principles  in  France,  though  Boman 
law  contributed  the  chief  formative  forces,  the  forces  of  fusion 
and  system. 

262.  Local  Custom  in  Prance.  —  It  is  important  to  obserre, 
however,  that  the  unifying,  hai'monizing  influences  exercised 
by  the  growing  royal  jurisdiction  were,  for  a  long  time  at  any 
rate,  influences  which  affected  procedure  rather  than  the  in* 
ternal,  essential  elements  of  legal  principle.    The  differentiih 
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tioa  between  district  and  diatrict  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
pxDoess  of  feodalization  had  been  of  the  sharpest,  most  decided 
character.  When  the  Capets  first  assumed  the  titles  of.  king- 
ship there  were  as  great  duchies  as  France.  The  work  of 
extending  and  consolidating  the  kingdom  consumed  several 
centuries ;  and,  meanwhile,  each  petty  sovereignty  was  develop- 
ing its  own  law  apart.  Much  of  the  territory  which  afterwards 
becune  part  of  France  was,  during  the  same  period,  moreover, 
in  foteiga  hands,  held  by  England  or  Burgundy.  The  king- 
dom as  finally  consolidated,  therefore,  presented  a  very  great 
variety  of  deeply  rooted  and  persistent  local  laws  and  customs, 
Normandy  had  one  set  of  cuatoras,  Berri  a  very  different  set, 
Anjou  a  third,  Brittany  a  fourth ;  and  so  throughout  the  once 
piecemeal  country, 

263.  Unifying  Influence  of  &e  Royal  PrerogatiTe.  —  The 
inflnence  of  the  royal  jurisdiiition  upon  this  heterogeneous 
mass  of  differing  laws  was,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  rather  to 
unify  and  systematize  the  procedure  of  the  local  courts  which 
administered  local  law  in  seini-independence  than  to  effect 
changes  in  the  customs  themselves.  Since  appeals  to  the 
king's  justice  were  possible  in  all  cases,  the  formal  method 
of  appeal  tended  to  become  the  same  everywhere;  and  the 
methods  of  the  king's  courts  iu  dealing  with  appealed  cases  of 
course  more  and  more  tended  to  set  the  fashion  of  procedure 
throughout  the  loose  system,  though  the  royal  judges  continued 
to  decide  appealed  cases  according  to  the  law  of  the  district 
from  which  they  were  brought  up. 

264.  By  degrees,  however,  new  ideas  and  principles,  as  well 
as  new  modes  of  procedure  and  appeal,  were  infused  into  local 
justice.  The  law  and  the  legal  practice  of  each  district  alike 
more  and  more  distinctly  and  consciously  approximated  to  the 
models  of  organization  and  to  the  standards  of  decision  obtain- 
ing in  the  king's  courts.  The  territorial  tribunals  accepted 
""" "'"""  "'  lawyers  trained  in  Roman  principles  and  in- 

pl  precedents }  and  the  local  law  officers  of 
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the  crown  were  of  course  everywhere  ready  to  effect  whatever 
wa^  within  reach  of  their  functions  or  example  in  the  way  of 
bringing  local  custom  around  to  the  rules  of  universal  accept- 
ance to  be  found  in  Roman  law  and  regal  decision.  Indepen- 
dently, too,  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  the  Boman  law  was 
entering  the  local  courts,  becoming  common  law  in  Auvergne 
and  Bourbonnais,  as  we  have  seen,  before  it  became  the  com- 
mon law  of  France. 

265.  Through  tJie  Parliament  of  Paris  (sees.  293,  2d8)  the 
Roman  law  had,  so  to  say,  a  double  door  of  entrance.  The 
jurisdiction  of  that  court  was  both  spiritual  and  temporal :  so 
that  both  the  Code  of  Justinian  and  the  canons  of  the  Church 
contributed  their  versions  of  Roman  judicial  practice  and  tra- 
dition to  its  findings. 

266.  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
law  has  attended  the  progress  of  the  forces  of  unification. 
The  Romans  had  never  established  their  power  beyond  the 
Rhine.  There,  after  the  movements  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in 
the  fifth  and  following  centuries,  as  before,  Grermanic  custom 
had  almost  undisputed  mastery.  The  feudal  system,  moreover, 
left  its  work  in  more  complete  crystallization  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere :  for  Germany  emerged  from  the  Middle  Ages  what 
she  still  is  in  great  part,  namely,  a  mere  congeries  of  petty 
states.  Still  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  however  shadowy  it 
became  at  times,  had  been  created  in  Germany  with  the  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  title  derived  directly  from  Rome;  and  through- 
out all  the  changes  of  German  history  the  imperial  influence 
has  sheltered  and  fostered  Roman  law.  The  imperial  courts, 
the  imperial  lawyers,  the  imperial  party  in  general,  were 
always  administrators  or  advocates  of  its  principles.  When 
the  house  of  Habsburg  came  to  possess  the  Empire,  as  when 
other  powerful  emperors  had  reigned  (sees.  370,  374  H  mq.)^ 
there  was  no  small  potency. in  these  influences.  More  and 
more  pervasive  became  the  great  irresistible  system  of  law; 
everywhere,  without  displacing,  it  instruoted,  suppkiiiMitedl, 
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moulded  Germanic  custom,  until  now  its  presence  in  both  na- 
tional and  local  law  has  made  it  the  basis  of  sll  legal  study  in 
Genaauy,  and  the  Corpus  Juris  is  a  'subsidiary  authority'  in 
almost  all  courts.  To  a  certain  extent  Roman  law  was  suffered 
even  to  displace  Germanic  custom.  Very  early  the  courts, 
while  accepting  Roman  legal  rules  as  prima  facie  conclusive  of 
the  rights  of  a  suitor,  imposed  upon  those  who  alleged  estab- 
lished local  usage  in  opposition  to  it  the  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  and  acceptance  of  such 
usage  as  law.  Roman  law,  in  brief,  they  accepted,  so  to  say, 
on  its  own  authority,  Germanic  uuatom  only  on  the  authority 
of  indubitable  testimony.  The  Gennan  universities  now  fur- 
nish the  world  with  Roman  lawyers  greater  than  those  which 
once  came  forth  from  Bologna  and  Paris  and  Leyden, 

267.  In  England  the  Roman  law  has  bad  a  more  obscure 
but  hardly  a  less  interesting  history.  The  Romans  governed 
Britain  four  hundred  years,  bendii^  the  province  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  administration  with  their  usual  thoroughness. 
We  know  that  Papinian,  the  greatest  of  Rome's  jurists,  him- 
self administered  the  law  in  Britain,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  promulgation  there  was  thorough,  its 
rootage  full  four  hundred  years  deep.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
the  Saxons  wholly  eradicated  it.  We  know  that  many  Roman 
manic  i  pal  it  ies  on  the  island  survived  all  conquests ;  and  we 
know  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  early  took  back 
to  Englished  Britain  conceptions  steeped  in  Roman  juris- 
prudence. Rede  testifies  that  the  Saxon  laws  were  codified 
under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy  and  that  Roman  codifica- 
tion was  the  model.  We  have  seen  that  Roman  law  was 
studied  in  England  almost  as  early  as  in  mediaeval  Italy  her- 
self, the  study  being  continued  without  serious  break  for  more 
than  three  centuries  ( sec.  258 ) ;  and  the  works  of  the  ear- 
liest English  legal  text-writera,  such  as  Bracton,  Glanvil, 
and  the  author  of  the  Fleta,  abound  in  tokens  of  a  close 
laws  of  tiid   imperial  codes,  are  full  of 
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their  very  phraseology  indeed.  The  laws  of  Henry  L  are 
said  by  competent  legal  scholars  to  consist,  to  the  extent  of 
fully  one-half  their  content,  of  precepts  borrowed  from  Borne. 
Through  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  administered  upon  all  estates  in  Xing- 
land,  and  upon  all  trusts;  through  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
whence  has  issued  the  system  of  English  equity,  and  which 
was  presided  over  in  its  formative  period  by  the  great  eccle- 
siastics who  were  the  first  Chancellors,  afterwards  by  lawyers, 
such  as  Lord  Mansfield,  deeply  versed  in  the  dvil  law  of 
Rome  and  apt  to  draw  suggestion  and  even  concrete  role 
from  it;  and  through  the  Admiralty  Courts,  always  ooniroDed 
by  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Law,  England  has  drawn  so  copi- 
ously from  Roman  sources,  in  supplement  of  her  own  indig- 
enous Germanic  customs,  that  only  that  portion  of  her  law 
which  relates  to  the  holding  of  real  property  has  escaped 
being  very  deeply  marked  by  the  same  inflaences  thathsre 
moulded  all  the  law  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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VL 
THE  GOVEENMENT  OF  FRAKCE. 


268.  The  Growth  of  the  French  Monarchy.— The  full 
political  significance  of  the  bistoiy  of  France  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  those  who  keep  in  mind  the  chief  phenomena 
of  the  widening  monarchy,  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
Dukes  of  France,  the  capable  Capets,  extended  their  power 
and  the  name  of  their  duchy  over  the  whole  of  the  great  terri- 
tory which  was  to  be  inherited  by  Louis  XIV.  The  course  of 
French  history  is  from  complex  to  simple.  In  the  days  of 
Hugh  Capet  'France'  was  the  na.me  of  only  a  single  duchy 
centring  in  Paris,  one  of  a  great  number  of  feudal  lordships 
equally  great,  equally  vigorous,  ecjually  wedded  to  indepen- 
dence. The  duchy's  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  her  dukes 
had  been  chosen  for  leadership  and  that  they  were  capable 
of  leadership,  rather  than  in  the  [wasession  of  preponderant 
strength  or  superior  resources.  To  the  west  of  her  lay  the 
solid  mass  of  Normandy;  to  the  north  lay  the  territories  of 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Verranndois,  and  to  the  east  the 
territory  of  the  Count  of  ChampLi);iLL>;  the  great  duchies  of 
Burgundy  and  Acquitaine  lay  to  the  south,  beyond  them  the 
lands  of  Toulouse ;  alongside  of  In  urniandy,  Anjou  and  Brit^ 
tany  stretched  their  independent  length  to  the  west.  And 
these  were  only  the  greater  feudal  aovereignties :  within  and 
about  them  lay  other  districts  not  a  few  with  masters  ready  to 
assert  privileges  without  number  in  contradiction  of  all  central 
rule.    The  early  history  of  France  is  the  1     '  "       '     ' 
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•triTtng  to  become  a  kingdom.  'France'  holds  a  good  stra- 
tus poflitdon,  and  fortane  has  made  her  dukes  titular  kings 
orer  their  feudal  neighbors,  bat  still  she  is  in  reality  only  one 
among  many  duchies. 

269.  By  slow  and  steady  steps,  however,  a.  work  of  unifica- 
tion is  wrought  out  by  the  Capets.  In  every  direction  they 
stretch  out  from  their  central  duchy  of  France  their  hand  of 
power  and  of  intrigue  and  draw  the  pieces  of  feudalized  Neus- 
tria  together  into  a  compact  mass.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
done,  moreover,  at  almost  every  stage ;  out  of  populations  as 
heterogeneous  as  any  in  Europe  they  construct  a  nation  than 
which  none  is  more  homijj;;eneou8 :  out  of  feudal  lordships  as 
strong,  as  numerous,  as  Iteiidy,  and  as  stifQy  separate  as  any 
other  equal  territory  could  show,  they  construct  a  single  king- 
dom more  centralized  and  compacted  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
The  processes  of  these  sin^ar  achievements  give  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  ni"narf;hy  its  distinctive  political  signifi- 
cance: the  means  which  the  Capets  devised  for  solidifying, 
and,  after  its  solidification,  for  enlarging  and  effectuating  their 
power,  furnish  some  of  the  most  suggestive  Qlustrative  mate- 
rial anywhere  to  be  found  for  the  general  history  of  govern- 
ment. 

270.  Perfection  of  the  Feudal  System  in  France. —The 
feudal  system  worked  its  most  perfect  work  in  Fi-ance.  The 
opportunities  of  feudalism  there  were  great.  Neustria,  the 
western,  Gallic  half  of  the  great  Frankish  kingdom,  was  early 
separated  from  Austrasia,  the  eastern,  Germanic  half  (sees. 
252,  -53),  and  its  sejiarateuess  proved  the  cause  of  its  disinte- 
gration. Burgundy,  lirittimy,  and  Acquitaine  sprang  to  the 
possession  of  unchecked  independent  power  round  about  it; 
the  Normans  thnist  tlinir  huge  wedge  of  territory  into  it; 
battle  after  battle  between  those  who  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  pieces  of  the  great  empire  which  Charles  the 
Great  had  swept  together   first   decimated  and  finally  quite 

I  sturdy  class  of  Fnmkish  freemen  whose  liber- 
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ties  had  Btood  in  the  way  of  local  feudal  absolutism ;  privilege 
grew  in  the  hands  of  feudal  lords  while  prerogative  declined 
in  the  hands  of  tboae  who  sought  to  be  kings ;  those  who 
possessed  privilege  built  for  themselves  impregnable  castles 
behind  whose  walLs  thfy  could  securely  retain  it: — and  feu- 
dalism had  its  heyday  in  France. 

271.  It  ii  reckoDcil  thnl  in  Hngh  CapeCi  da;  the  "free  sod  noble 
population  "  ol  the  toiintry  out  of  whicli  nioJern  Fnintewaa  to  be  made 
numbered  "tbout  *  milliun  of  aouls,  living  on  and  taking  their  naniei 
from  about  seventy  thousiinJ  lepnrale  flc-ft  or  properties;  of  iLtBt  ficfi 
about  tiiree  thouaand  carried  lilies  nilli  them.  Of  tlitse  ngnin,  no  leti 
than  a  hundred,  —  loine  roukon  na  niany  nt  a  hundred  nnd  fifty,  — were 
sovereign  >tate«,  greater  or  smnltcr,  whose  lords  {:Duld  i^oin  money,  levy 
taiea,niake  laws,  Bdnimistcr  their  own  juiliee."'  Of  these  one  hundred, 
howeTcr,  only  lome  eiglit  or  ten  were  really  powerful  states. 

272.  Materials  of  the  Monarchy.  —  Such  were  the  materiab 
out  of  whicli  the  Ciqiets  hail  to  build  up  their  monarchy.  It 
was  their  task  to  uiulo  the  work  of  feudalism.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  materials  that  they  had  to  handle  in  the  difficult 
undertaking.  There  were  other  privileges  besides  those  of 
the  feudal  barons  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  or  subor- 
dinate before  they  could  see  their  power  compact  and  undis- 
puted. 

273.  Local  Self-Govemment. — Kotwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  most  districts  of  the  divided  territory  the  power  that 
ruled  him  was  brought  close  to  eveiy  man's  door  in  the  person 
of  his  feudal  lord  and  master,  there  were  many  corners  of  the 
system  which  sheltered  vigorous  local  self-government.  The 
period  of  the  greatest  vitality  of  the  feudal  system  was,  in- 
deed, the  only  period  of  effectual  local  self-government  that 
France  has  ever  known.  The  eventual  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  which  snatched  their  power  from  the  barons,  also 
destroyed  local  self-government,  which  the  barons  had  in  many 
cases  suffered  to  grow  ;  and  neither  the  Revolution  nor  any  o|^ 

1  Q.  W.  Kitchin,  //irforj  ef  JVunce,  Vol.  I 
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HkD  goTarmnents  which  have  succeeded  the  BeTolution  has  yet 
raetored  it  to  complete  life.  Local  liberties  were  taking  form 
ftad  acquiring  vigor  dnring  the  very  period  in  which  the  mo- 
iWJchiral  power  was  making  its  way  towards  supremacy  j  and 
it  WW  by  these  local  liberties  that  the  kings  found  themselves 
fooed  when  their  initial  struggle  with  feudalism  was  over.  It 
mm  their  final  task  to  destroy  them  by  perfecting  centralized 
administrative  organization. 

274.  Sural  CwnmuiiM.  —  While  feudalism  was  in  its  crea^ 
tire  period,  while  the  forces  were  at  work,  that  is,  which  were 
sh^dng  the  relations  of  classes  and  of  authorities  to  each 
otiier,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  feudal  lords  to  grant  charters 
to  the  rural  communes  lying  within  their  demesnes.  In  and 
after  the  twelfth  century  these  charters  became  very  nume 
They^  permitted  a  separate  organic  structure  to  the  communes, 
legolated  the  admission  of  persons  to  communal  privileges, 
laid  down  rules  for  the  administration  of  property  in  the  com- 
mtuae^  set  forth  feudal  rights  and  duties,  prescribed  the  cor- 
riM,  etc.  "  Everywhere  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants 
dizeotly  regulated  affairs,"  delegating  executive  functions  to 
eommanal  officers,  who  acted  separately,  each  in  the  function 
with  which  he  was  specially  charged.  These  ofQcers  con- 
voked the  general  assembly  of  the  people  for  every  new 
decision  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  with  reference  to 
communal  affairs.  The  principal  affairs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  assembly  were,  "  the  administration  of  communal 
property,  which  in  that  period  was  very  important,  police,  and 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  both  royal  and  local," ' 

275.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  the  Middle  Ages 
witnessed  in  France  not  a  few  features  of  popular  privilege. 
The  peasant  as  well  aa  the  nobleman  had  the  right  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers,  —  by  persons  of  his  own  origin  and  station.  In 
the  courts  of  the  feudal  barona  the  vassals  were  present  to  act 

Ll 
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as  judges,  mncli  as  the  freemen  were  present  in  the  English 
county  courts  (sees.  G55,  751). 

276.  Liberties  of  Towns;  the  Roman  Municipalities.— 
The  priviiegee  of  seif-iJi  recti  on  granted  to  the  rural  communea, 
however,  were  privileges  granted,  so  to  say,  inside  voMolage  : 
the  members  of  the  communes  were  not  freed  from  their  con- 
stant feudal  duties.  Many  towns,  on  the  contrary,  acquired 
and  maintaiued  a  substantial  independence.  When  the  earliest 
Frankish  liings  &iled  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  power  in 
Gaul  as  strong  and  an  whole  aa  the  Roman  power  had  been, 
and  the  Frankish  doininif)n  fell  apart  into  fragments  whose 
only  connection  was  a  nominal  subordination  to  a  central 
throne,  there  were  others  besides  the  great  landowners  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  set  np  independent  sovereign 
powers  of  their  own.  The  Franks,  as  we  liave  seen,  had  found 
many  Roman  cities  in  Gaul,  and,  not  at  first  taking  kindly 
to  town  life,  had  simply  conquered  them  and  then  let  them  be 
(sec.  232).  In  these,  consequently,  the  old  Roman  organiza- 
tion liad  endured,  freed  from  Roman  dictation.  The  Franks 
who  ente.red  them  later  tfiok  character  from  them  almost  as 
much  as  they  gave  cliaracter  to  them.  Germanic  principles  of 
moot-govemment  and  individual  freedom  entered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  like  a  new  lile-blood  into  the  Ronton  forms,  and  com- 
pact, spirited,  aggreKsive,  disciplined  communities  were  formed 
which  were  quick  to  Lay  hold  of  large  privileges  of  self-rule, 
and  even  to  assume  semi-baronial  control  of  the  lands  lying 
about  them,  in  the  days  when  independent  powers  were  to 
be  had  for  the  seizing.  The  organization  which  Romtui  infiu- 
ences  had  bequeathed  to  these  towns  was  oligarchical,  aristo- 
cratic: the  governing  power  rested  with  close  corporations, 
with  councils  (cwricf)  which  wore  co-optative,  filling  their 
own  vacancies.  But  forces  presently  appeared  in  them  which 
worked  effectually  far  democracy.  The  Christian  Church,  as 
well  as  the  barbarian  Teuton,  took  (wssession  of  Gaul ;  the 
greater  towns  became  the  seats  of  bishops;  a 
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tttraw  their  we^^t  on  the  side  of  the  commoas  agidnst  both 
the  counts  outside  the  towns  and  the  oligarchs  inside.  Only 
M  eonld  the  magaateA  of  the  Church  establish  themselves  in 
wttH  power.  In  moet  caaes  the  ecclesiastics  and  their  restless 
aUifla,  the  ootnmons,  won  in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  and 
B  established. 


n*  Italian  tons,  with  their  'coainl*'  and  their  other  imit«tiooi 
of  Ibe  old  Boouui  repablicui  conttitntioQ,  ue  perhapt  the  best  eiamplei 
«f  tU«  twialwiice  «f  deiDocrMj. 

377.  ne  Noo-Roman  Unnicipalitles.  —  These  Koman 
towns  were  of  ooone  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
woa&  and  along  tbe  Rhine.  North  of  the  Loire,  as  the  Franks 
took  gtadnally  to  ci^  life,  there  sprang  up  other  towns,  of  Ger- 
manie  origin  and  character ;  and  these  were  not  slow  to  agitate 
for  granta  of  special  privileges  from  their  baronial  masters. 
In  Tary  lai^  numbers  they  obtained  charters, — charters,  how- 
«Ter,  which  were  to  give  them  a  connection  with  the  feudal 
wjtUaa  about  them  which  the  towns  of  the  south,  antedating 
feudalism,  did  not  for  some  time  possess.  They  were  given 
snbitaiitial  privileges  of  self-government,  but  they  were  not 
■ereied  frtmi  baronial  control.  They  conducted  their  affairs, 
flo  the  contrary,  under  charters  in  which  the  relative  (cus- 
tonaiy)  rights  of  both  seigneur  and  bourgeois  were  definitely 
ascertained,  by  which  seigneurial  authority  as  well  aa  burgher 
privUege  was  fully  recognized,  and  under  which,  moreover, 
the  authority  of  the  seigneur  was  actually  exercised  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  Privot,  the  lord's  servant  and  repre- 
sentative in  city  affairs. 

This,  the  most  secure  form  of  municipal  self-government, 
because  the  fonn  which  was  most  naturally  integrated  with 
the  political  system  about  it, — a  form,  also,  which  very 
naturally  connected  itself,  mediately,  with  the  supreme  seig- 
neurial authority  of  the  king,  —  became  in  course  of  time  the 
tt,  indeed  the  almoet  universal,  type  in  France.    Tbe 
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■prfvotal'  town  is  the  normal  town  down  to  the  eud  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

278.  Not  all  of  this  development,  of  course,  was  accom- 
plished peacefully  or  by  the  complaisance  of  the  barons.  Many 
cities  were  driven  to  defend  their  privileges  against  the  baron- 
age by  force  of  ai-ma ;  some,  unable  to  stand  out  unaided 
against  feudal  aggr<.'ssioiia,  were  preserved  from  discomfiture 
only  by  succor  from  tlie  king,  whose  interest  it  served  to  use 
the  power  of  the  townsmen  to  check  the  insolent  might  of 
the  feudal  lords ;  others,  again,  were  re])eatedly  constrained 
to  buy  in  hard  cash  from  neighbor  barons  a  grudging  toler- 
ance for  their  modest  immunities.  The  kings  profited  very 
shrewdly  by  the  liberties  of  the  towns,  drawing  the  towns- 
people very  closely  about  themselves  in  the  struggles  of  royal 
prerogative  against  baronial  privilege.  As  supreme  lords  in 
France,  they  assumed  to  make  special  grants  of  municipal 
citizenship :  they  made  frequent  gifts  of  bourgeoisie  to  disaf- 
fected vassals  of  the  barons,  —  gifts  bo  frequently  made,  indeed, 
that  there  grew  up  a  special  class  of  royal  townsmen,  a  special 
bourgeoisie  du  roi. 

279.  Tha  Towns  and  tha  Cnuadea  —  Not  the  least  important 

element  in  the  (^owth  of  separate  town  privilegea  waa  the  influence  of 
the  vruaadea  upon  the  power  of  the  noljiliij'.  When  the  full  ferror  of 
crusading  waa  upon  France,  her  feudal  Dobilil;  were  renil}'  to  gi*e  up 
anything  at  home  if  b;  giving  it  up  Ihey  oiiglit  be  enabled  to  go  to  the 
holy  wars,  to  the  proiecution  of  which  Mother  Church  waa  ao  wamil; 
urging  them.  Their  great  need  waa  money;  money  the  towns  had; 
and  for  money  they  bought  privileges  from  departing  crueadert.  Very 
often,  (00,  their  onC'time  lords  never  returned  from  Palestine  —  neter 
came  back  to  reaume  the  powert  so  hastily  and  eagerly  bartered  away 
before  their  departure.  When  they  did  return  tliey  relumed  imporec- 
iahed,  aod  in  no  condition  of  fortune  to  compete  with  those  who  bad 
husbanded  their  reiources  at  home.  On  erery  band  opportunities  were 
made  for  the  perpetuation  of  town  privileges. 

280.  Municipal  Privileges.  —  The  privileges  extorted  or 
bought  by  the  sturdy  townspeople  were,  to  sp 
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temu,  the  ri^t  to  mlkke  aU  the  laws  which  concerned  only 
themselves,  the  r^t  to  adminiater  their  own  justice,  the 
right  to  raise  their  taxes  (as  well  those  demanded  by  king  or 
banm  as  thoee  which  they  imposed  upon  themselves  for  their 
own  purposes)  in  their  own  way,  and  the  right  to  discipline 
themselves  with  police  of  their  own  appointing.  Such  villages 
as  eontiired  to  obtain  separate  privileges  could  of  course 
obtain  none  so  extensive  as  these.  They  often  had  to  seek 
justioe  before  baronial  rather  than  before  their  own  tribunals, 
they  could  by  no  means  always  choose  their  own  way  of  paying 
unjust  charges,  they  had  often  to  submit  to  rough  discipline 
at  the  hands  of  prince's  retainers,  oftentimes  the  most  they 
could  eecure  for  themselves  was  a  right  of  self-direction  in 
prt^  matters  which  interested  only  themselves. 

Tb«  adminUtnitlve  fonctioiu  eierciied  b;  the  towns  have  been 
ttns  nunmed  up :  the  tdmitiiitraUon  of  communal  property,  Ihe  nmin- 
triMiii  <i  of  itrecti  and  roadi,  the  conBtniclion  of  public  ediflces,  the 
Impart  and  direction  of  ichooli,  and  the  aiBeisment  and  collection  of 


He  Parliameiit  of  Parii  (tecs.  293-296)  refuaed  to  recognize  exemp- 
tkMM  from  municipal  charge*  claimed  in  certain  caies  b;  the  noblesse. 

281  Fonns  of  Town  GoTemment.  —  The  forms  of  self- 
goverument  in  the  towns  viLiied  infinitely  in  detail,  according 
to  place  and  circumstance,  l.'ut  the  general  outline  was  almost 
everywhere  the  same-  Often  there  were  two  assemblies  which 
took  part  in  the  direction  of  municipal  affairs,  an  Assembly  of 
Notables  and  a  Gi-ncral  Assembly  of  citizens.  These  two 
bodies  did  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  two 
houses  of  a  single  legislature;  they  were  separate  not  only,  but 
had  also  distinct  functions.  The  popular  body  elected  the 
magistrates ;  the  select  Itody  advised  the  magistrates ;  the  one 
was  a  legislative,  the  other  an  executive,  council.  More  com- 
monly, however,  there  was  but  one  assembly,  the  general 

1  FeiTon,  p.  8, 
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auembl;  of  citizeoa,  vhich  elected  the  magistrates,  exercised 
a  critical  supervision  over  them,  and  passed  upon  all  important 
municipal  affairs.  The  magistracy  generally  consisted  of  a 
mayor  and  aldermen  who  atted  Jointly  as  the  executive  of 
the  city  (its  corps  c(e  ville),tiie  mayor  in  most  cases  being  only 
the  president,  never  the  'chief  executive,'  of  the  corporation, 
and  mayor  and  aldermen  alike  being  equal  in  rank  and  in 
responsibility  in  exercising  their  corporate  functions. 

282.  Decay  or  Destruction  of  Honlcipal  Self-Gorenimeiit. 
—  From  this  democratic  model  there  were,  of  ooors^  in 
almost  all  cases,  frequent  departures,  quite  after  the  manner 
formulated  by  Aristotle  (sec.  1164).  Oligarchy  and  tyranny 
both  crept  in,  time  and  again;  nowhere  did  local  liberties 
permanently  preserve  their  first  vigor;  everywhere  real  self- 
government  sooner  or  later  succuiubed  to  adverse  circum- 
stance, crushed  in  very  many  eases  by  the  overwhebning 
weight  of  the  royal  power.  Generally  such  changes  were 
wrought  rather  by  stress  of  disaster  from  without  than  because 
of  degeneracy  within  :  and  in  very  few  cases  indeed  did  local 
liberty  die  before  the  community  which  had  sought  to  main- 
tain it  had  given  proof  of  a  capital  eapatiity  for  self-govern- 
ment. The  independence  of  the  cities  died  hard  and  has  left 
glorious  memories  behind  it. 

283.  Pays  d'Etats.  —  Earlier  times  had  seen  self-govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  also.  Every  province,  probably,  had 
had  its  own  '  Estates,'  its  own  triple  assembly,  that  is,  ul' 
nobles,  clergy,  and  burghers,  which  met  to  discuss  and  in  large 
part,  no  doubt,  to  direct  provincisil  affairs.  The  provinces 
with  estates  (pays  d^itats)  represent  one  sort  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  towns  and  communes  quite  another  sort.  The 
provinces  of  old  France,  thirty-six  ui  number,  represented  sep- 
arate feudal  entities,  much  as  the  English  counties  did  (see. 
655).  The  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  France  at  least,  represented  nothing  but 
grants  of  privilege,  were  communities  which  hi 
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speoial  and  exceptional  place  in  the  feudal  order.  The  assem- 
blies of  the  provinces,  accordingly,  were  not  primary  or  demo- 
cratic like  those  of  the  towns,  but  were  made  up  by  ^  estates,^ — 
models  for  the  States-General  which  appeared  in  1302  (sees. 
288-289). 

The  proTmcial  Estates  were  probablj  in  their  origin  nothing  else 
tfasn  normal  feudal  cooncils,  made  up,  as  thej  were,  of  representatiyes 
of  all  who  possessed  corporate  or  individaal  privileges,  whose  judg- 
menls  and  adTice  feudal  dukes  and  counts  found  it  redound  to  their 
gremter  peace  and  welfare  to  hear  and  heed. 

In  seyeral  of  the  provinces,  as,  notably,  in  Languedoc  and 
Brittany,  these  provincial  Estates  continued  to  meet  and  to 
exercise  considerable  functions  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eevo- 
lation.  Such  provinces  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
others  as  pays  d^itats  (provinces  having  Estates),  and  it  is 
largely  from  the  privileges  of  their  assemblies  that  we  argue 
the  general  nature  of  the  powers  possessed  by  those  which 
had  passed  out  of  existence  before  history  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them.  We  see  the  Estates  of  the  pays  d'etats 
dearly  only  after  the  royal  power  has  bound  together  all  the 
provinces  alike  in  a  stringent  system  of  centralization ;  they 
sit  only  at  the  king's  call ;  their  resolutions  must  be  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  king's  provincial  officers  and  must  await 
the  regal  sanction ;  they  live  by  the  royal  favor  and  must  in 
an  things  yield  to  the  royal  wilL  Nevertheless  their  privi- 
leges axe  still  so  substantial  as  to  make  the  pays  d^itcUs  the 
einy  of  all  the  rest  of  France.  They  bought  of  the  crown 
the  advantage  of  themselves  collecting  the  taxes  demanded  by 
tibe  central  government ;  they  retained  to  the  last  the  right  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  local  administration  and  to 
uadertake  and  carry  through  entirely  without  supervision  the 
extensive  improvements  in  roads  and  watercourses  to  which 
the  local  patriotism  bred  by  local  self-government  inclined 
ihem.  Bestricted  as  their  sphere  was,  they  moved  freely 
t^  and  gave  to  their  provinces  a  vitality  and  a  pro?* 
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perity  such  as  the  rest  of  France,  administered,  as 
exclusively  from  Paris,  speedily  and  utterly  lost. 

284.  Pnuottona  of  the  Provincial  Eatat«B  in  Finanoe.— Tbe 
EttateB  apporlioned  (lie  lasts  Hiiiong  Ihe  various  aub-di  lis  ions,  or  dis- 
tricts, of  the  prOTinte.  In  iIicee  ili^tricLs  tlierc  were  asst^mblies.  nomi- 
nated bj  and  subordinate  to  (lie  pcOTiiicial  iislala,  whicli  apportiuncd 
the  tai«i  in  their  turn  amaog  the  paruhe*.  The  parochikl  cdBcoi, 
Utt  of  all,  apportioned  the  taiea  among  individnal  tsxpayen. 

The  king  in  the  earlier  days  was  Tepretented  in  the  BttatM  hj  a 
commiasioner;  bat  the  autboritj'  of  the  chief  rojal  agent  In  tbe  pniT- 
Ince  was  one  of  supervision  merel;,  not  one  of  commaad. 

285.  Territorial  Development  of  the  Monarchy.  —The 
process  of  the  organic  development  (>f  the  monarchy  began,  of 
course,  with  territorial  expansion  and  consolidation.  For  eight 
centuries  that  expansion  and  consolidation  went  steadily  on ; 
but  its  successful  completion  was  assured  before  the  extinction 
of  the  first,  the  direct,  line  of  Capets  in  1328.  Before  that 
date  Philip  Augustus  had  wrung  Normandy  from  England  and 
had  added  Vermandois,  Auvei-^ue,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Poitou  to  the  dominions  of  liis  crown,  and  his  succeasors 
had  so  well  carried  forward  the  work  of  expansion  that  before 
the  Valois  branch  came  into  the  succession  only  Flanders, 
Burgundy,  and  Brittany  broke  the  solidity  of  the  French 
power  in  the  north,  and  only  Aquitaine,  still  Englaud'a  fief, 
cut  France  off  from  her  wide  territories  in  the  southeast.  It 
had  been  the  mission  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Oapets  to  lay 
broadly  and  irremovably  the  foundations  of  French  unity  and 
nationality,  and  they  had  accompli.shed  that  mission.  They 
gave  to  their  monarchy  the  momentum  which  was  afterwards 
to  carry  it  into  full  supremacy  over  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  and 
Burgundy,  over  the  Bhone  valley,  and  over  the  lands  which 
separated  her  ^m  the  Bhine. 

S86.  The  Cnuwdaa  and  the  Monarohy.  —  The  mnnnrchy,  eren 
more  than  the  towns  (sec.  270),  profited  by  the  effpcr"  nf  'ho  ,rn,i.ai.m 
QD  the  feudal  nobility.    So  gnftt  whr  the  loss  of  life 
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m  (tCAt  wu  tbdr  low  of  fortDne,  tbat  the;  fell  on  euj  prey  to  tbe 
•acmacliiDK  nwnareb;.  Jloriag  the  flrtt  cnuadei  the  French  kingi 
sbLTed  kthome  and  reaped  the  ulTantagei  <rhich  the  Doblei  loat;  during 
the  lait  cmiadea,  the  kingi  <rere  strong  enough  themielvei  to  lekce 
hiMM  and  indnlge  in  holy  warftira  in  the  East,  without  ton  gre^t  sppre- 
kMdoo  aa  to  what  might  happen  to  the  rojal  power  in  their  absence. 

287.  Imtltatlon&I  Grovth.  —  Of  course  along  with  terri* 
tonal  e^xmsion  there  went  institutional  growth :  and  this 
growtli  involved  in  large  part  the  destruction  of  local  liberties. 
The  amalgamation  of  France  into  a  eingle,  veritable  kingdom 
wu  vastif  more  fatal  to  local  self-government  than  the 
HMtdijr  and  confusion  of  feudal  times  had  been.  The  cities 
oonld  oope  with  neighbor  lords ;  ajid  during  the  period  of  con* 
test  between  king  and  barons  they  could  count  oftentimes  npon 
assistance  from  the  king :  liis  interests,  like  theirs,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  checking  baronial  power.  But  when  the  feudal 
lord5  were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the  towns  in  their  turn  felt 
the  jealousy  of  the  king ;  and  against  his  overwhelming  power, 
when  once  it  was  establisheJ,  they  dared  not  raise  their  hands. 
The  ancient  provinces,  too,  iiad  in  the  earlier  days  found  ways 
of  bringing  local  lords  into  their  Estates,  in  which  the  right  of 
the  burghers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  was  recognized 
(sec  283).  But  they  could  no  more  resist  the  centralization 
determined  upon  by  a  king  triumphant  over  all  feudal  rivals 
tian  the  towns  could.  In  the  end,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  where  they  managed  to  exist  at  all  in  the 
iace  of  the  growing  powtr  of  the  Crown,  were,  like  all  other 
independent  authorities  of  the  later  time,  sadly  curtailed  in 
privilege,  and  at  the  last  almost  entirely  lost  heart  and  life. 

288.  The  States-General.  —  A.t  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  nation,  in  being  drawn  close  about  the  throne,  was  to 
be  given  a  life  of  its  own  in  a  national  parliament.  Philip  the 
Fwr  (1285-1314),  bent  upon  making  good  his  authority  against 

L  the  interference  of  the  Pope   in   certain  matters,   bethought 
ff  npreBentatives  of  the  nation  to  his  sup- 
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port.  The  kings  of  France  had  already,  of  course,  often  taken 
the  advice  upon  public  affairs  of  the  baronage  or  of  the  clergy, 
each  of  which  orders  had  a  corporate  existence  and  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  and  therefore  possessed  meaos  of  inQuential 
advising :  but  Philip  called  in  the  burghers  of  the  towns  also 
and  constituted  (1302)  that  States -General  {EtalK-G^nSraux) 
in  which  for  the  first  time  in  French  histury  that  'third  es- 
tate '  of  the  Commons  appears  which  in  later  times  was  to  thiost 
both  clergy  and  nobles  out  of  power  and  itself  rule  sspieme  m 
'  the  people.' 

289.  Character  of  the  States-General.  —  The  first  States- 
General,  summoned  by  Philip  the  Fair,  reminds  one  not  a  little 
of  the  parliament  called  together  iu  England  in  1295  by  Ed- 
ward I.  (sees.  667,  669) :  apparently  France  was  about  to  have 
a  parliament  such  as  Englxud's  became,  a  representative  body, 
speaking,  and  at  the  end  of  every  important  contest  bringing 
to  pass,  the  will  of  the  nation.  But  for  Franc*  this  first 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  During  three  centuries,  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  (1.302-1614),  it  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  French  monarch  to  keep  alive,  at  first  by  frequent, 
and  later  by  occasional  summons,  this  assemblage  of  the  three 
Estates.  This  was  the  periixl  diii'ing  which  feudal  privileges 
were  giving  way  before  the  Tuyal  prerogative,  and  it  was  often 
convenient  to  have  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Estates  at  the 
back  of  acts  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But 
after  the  full  establishment  of  tlie  regal  power  the  countenance 
of  the  Estates  was  no  longer  needed,  and  was  no  longer  asked. 
The  States-General  never,  moreover,  even  in  the  period  of  their 
greatest  activity,  became  a  Icjjislative  authority.  For  one 
thing,  they  had  not  the  orgiinizution  projwr,  not  to  say  neces- 
sary, for  the  exercise  of  power.  T)ie  three  Estates,  the  Nobil- 
ity, the  Clergy,  and  the  Commons  {Tiers  Elat),  deliberated 
apart  from  each  other  as  separate  bo<!ies  ;  and  each  submitted 
its  own  list  of  grievances  and  suggestions  to  the  king.  They 
acted  often  in  baimony,  but  never  in  union 
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nKHi  meeting  was  the  tint  of  each  session,  when  they  all  three 
assembled  in  the  same  hall  to  hear  a  fonnal  opening  speech 
bom  the  thnme.  They  never  acquired  the  right  to  be  con- 
sulted irith  reference  to  that  cardinal  affair  of  politics,  taxa- 
tioQ  J  they  nerer  gained  the  right  to  sit  independently  of  royal 
summons.  They  were  encour^ed  to  submit  what  suggestions 
they  chose  to  the  goremment  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom;  and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  their  counsels  were 
often  heeded  by  the  kii^.  But  they  never  got  beyond  advising : 
never  won  the  right  to  expect  that  their  advice  would  he  taken. 
Their  jtssious  lUil,  howcvi-r,  sti  lijngas  they  continued,  contrib- 
ute to  keep  aiive  a  serviceiibie  foi'm  of  self-government  which 
at  least  held  the  nation  within  sight  of  substantial  liberties ; 
and  which,  above  all,  secured  national  recognition  for  that  'thiid 
estate,'  the  people,  whose  sturdiest  members,  the  burghers  of 
the  towns,  were  renl  represcntiitives  of  local  political  life. 

290.  AdministratiTe  Development.  —  Of  course  along  with 
the  territorial  expansion  of  tlie  monarchy  by  annexation,  ab- 
sorption, and  conquest  then?  went  also  great  administrative 
developments.  As  the  monarchy  grew,  the  instrumentalities 
of  government  grew  along  witli  it:  possession  and  control 
advanced  band  in  hand. 

291.  Growth  of  the  Central  Administration.  —  In  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  the  Capetian  rule  a  Feudal  Court  and  certain 
honaehold  officers  constituted  h  sufficient  machinery  for  the 
central  administration.  There  uas  a  Chancellor,  who  was  the 
king's  private  secretary  and  kecptir  of  both  the  public  and  the 
private  records  of  the  court ;  a  Chamberlain,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  tlie  household ;  a  Sene.^chal,  who  presided  in  the  king's 
name  and  stead  in  the  Feudal  Court,  and  who  represented  the 
bag  in  the  direct  administration  of  justice ;  a  Great  BvUer, 
who  was  manager  of  the  royal  property  and  revenues ;  and  a 
Oonttable,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces.  The  Feudal 
Court,  comoosed  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  eier- 

Luud  of  a  tribunal  of  justice  in  suits  between 
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tenants  in  capite,  besides  the  functions  of  a  taxing  body  and 
of  an  administrative  council  (sees.  177,  184>  185). 

292.  The  Council  of  State.  —  So  long  as  <  France '  was  only 
a  duchy  and  the  real  territory  of  the  Crown  no  wider  than  the 
immediate  domain  of  the  Capetian  dukes,  the  weight  of  admin- 
istration fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  Feudal 
Court  was  of  no  continuous  importance.  But  as  France  grew, 
the  household  officers  declined  and  the  Feudal  Court  advanced 
in  power  and  importance.  As  the  functions  of  the  Court  in- 
creased and  the  Court  became  a  directing  Council,  the  Council^ 
of  course,  more  and  more  tended  to  fall  apart  into  committees, 
into  distinct  sections,  having  each  its  own  particular  part  of 
the  duties  once  common  to  the  whole  body  to  perform.  The 
earlier  Councils  exercised  without  distinction  functions  polit- 
ical, judicial,  and  financial,  and  their  differentiation,  though 
hurried  forward  by  monarchs  like  Louis  IX.,  was  not  given 
definite  completeness  until  1302  (the  year  of  the  first  States- 
General)  when,  by  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  their  polit- 
ical functions  were  assigned  to  the  body  which  was  to  retain 
the  name  Council  of  State,  their  judicial  functions  to  a  body 
which  was  to  bear  the  ancient  name  of  parliament  (and  which 
we  know  as  the  Parliament  of  Paris),  their  financial  functions  to 
a  Chamber  of  Accounts.  Alongside  of  the  Chamber  of  Acooonts 
there  sprang  up  a  Chamber  of  Subsidies  which  concerned  itself 
with  taxation.  Into  these  bodies,  whose  activity  increased 
from  year  to  year,  the  old  officials  of  the  household  were 
speedily  absorbed,  the  Great  Butler,  for  instancOi  becoming 
merely  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

203.  The  Parliament  of  Paris.  —  The  Jadicial  Mctkm  of  tte 
Council  of  State  consisted  at  first,  of  coarse,  hke  tlie  other  eectioDi, 
like  the  whole  Council  indeed,  of  great  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  of  administrative  experts  gradually  introduced.  More  sod  more, 
however,  this  chief  tribunal  tended  to  beconoie  exclnsirelj  a  bodlj  of 
technical  officials,  of  trained  jurists  and  experienced  lawjtn,  the  law 
officers  and  adrisers  of  the  Crown. 
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294.  Departmeots  of  AdmlnlBtradon.  — The  Chamber  of 
Accounts  and  the  Parliameot  of  Paris  presently  became  hard 
crystals,  separate  and  persistent  entities  in  the  public  organi- 
zation; but  differentiation  n-ithin  the  Council  of  State  con- 
tinued. The  Council  fell  intu  departments.  By  an  ordinance 
of  1644  (issued  under  the  direction  of  Mazaiin  during  the  in- 
fancj  of  Louis  XIV.)  six  depurtments  of  administration  were 
created :  (1)  A  Cabinet  for  the  consideration  of  political  ques- 
tions, (2)  a  diplomatic  ami  military  section,  (3)  a  judicial  sec- 
tion meant  to  serve  as  a  court  of  conflicts,  determining  disputes 
between  other  departments,  (4)  au  extraordinary  cassation,  or 
supreme  judicial,  department,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  (5)  an  exchequer  section,  and  (6)  a  depart- 
ment of  correspondence,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  of  the  interior. 

295.  The  Ministerial  System. —The  departmental  organi- 
xation  of  the  Council  of  Stati:  represented,  however,  only  a 
new  ministerial  system  including  (1)  a  Chancellor,  who  acted 
as  president  of  the  judicial  committees  of  the  Council  (except 
the  cassation  department,  in  which  he  sat  a^  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber),' and  who  was  chief  of  the  system  by  means  of  which, 
tlirough  a  Fi-ocureur-G^nind  ioid  his  substitutes  throughout 
tiie  kingdom,  public  prosecution  was  conducted  and  the  cen- 
tral administration  represented  in  the  local  and  ])rovincial 
courts ;  (2)  a  Comptroller-General  of  the  Finances,  who  was 
in  effect  Minister  of  the  Interior;  (3)  a  Minister  of  the  Royal 
Household,  who  was  dispenser  of  those  most  potent  things, 
patronage  and  penalties,  and  who  was  virtually  minister  of 
religion  ;  (4)  a  Minister  of  War;  (5)  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  (6)  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Marine  and 
the  Colonies  (sec.  323). 

296.  Grovth  of  Centralized  Local  Administration :  Louis 
IX The  expansion  of  th.>  central  organs  of  administration 

'  8m  ikt.  737  for  Ihc  now  very  simlUr  pMition  of  the  Engliih  Chancel- 
o  section  on  the  EajU^h  Chkncellor'i  poaition  u  in  Borne 
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meant,  of  course,  that  the  royal  government  was  enteting  mote 
and  more  extensively  into  the  mana^ment  of  afbirs  in  the  piov- 
inces,  that  local  administration  was  being  centralized.  This  ex- 
tension of  centralized  local  administration  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  earnest  under  Louis  IX.  Louis  IX.  did  mora  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the  mooaichy  upon  its 
dominions  by  meanfi  of  direct  instrumentalities  of  government 
He  was  a  man  able  to  see  justice  and  to  do  it,  to  fear  God  and 
yet  not  the  Church,  to  conquer  men  not  less  by  uprightness  of 
character  than  by  force  of  will  and  of  arms ;  uid  hia  character 
established  the  monarchy  in  its  power.  By  combined  strength 
and  even-handedness  he  bore  down  all  baronial  oppoeition; 
the  baions  subjected  to  his  will,  he  sent  royal  commissioners 
throughout  the  realm  to  discover  where  things  were  going 
amiss  and  where  men  needed  that  the  kii^  should  interfere  i 
he  established  the  right  of  appeal  to  his  own  courts,  even  from 
the  courts  of  the  barons,  thus  making  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
(sec.  293)  the  centre  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  oonntiy ; 
he  forced  limitations  of  power  upon  the  feudal  courts;  he  for- 
bade and  in  part  prevented  judicial  combats  and  private  vac- 
fare.  He  drew  the  administration  of  the  law  in  France 
together  into  a  centralized  system  by  means  of  royal  Audit 
and  Pr6v6ts,  whom  he  subordinated  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

297.  Stepa  ol  Centralisation.  —It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
■tood  that  LouIb'  work  via  to  snj  coniidernble  extent  b  work  of  crei- 
tion  :  it  vf&i  not,  but  rather  a  irork  of  ad  nplation,  eximnsion,  lystemati- 
i»tijn.  The  system  which  he  perfected  had  been  slowly  growing  under 
bis  predecessors.  The  baiUi  was,  in  the  Miildle  Ages,  a  very  uointaoii 
officer,  representing  king  or  seigneur,  as  the  case  [night  be,  administer- 
ing justice  in  his  name,  commanding  his  nleu.lt^a^tls,  managing  the 
finances,  caring,  indeed,  for  every  detail  of  ad  mini  strati  on.  At  flrst, 
it  is  said,  "all  of  judicial,  flnanciat,  and  iiiililary  admmistration  waa  in 
his  hands. "  It  wag  an  old  system  of  royal  baillis,  set  o*eT  diitricK 
known  as  batUiagtt  (bailiwicks),  that  Louis  IX.  extended  and  regutaleil, 
keeping  an  eye  to  it,  however,  the  while,  that  the  batlhs  should  ht-  mads 
to  (eel  their  dep«nd«nce  upon  tbe  Crown  so  con*t«iitlj 
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i  not  dwam  of  following  tbe  example  of 
t,  and  becoming  independent  feudal  lordi  on  their  oirn 

nt  derelopnienti  effected  a  natural  diffcrenliatioD  and 
I  in  the  offlce  of  baiUi.  There  cane  to  be,  on  tlie  one 
I,  batUffi  of  Ike  raU  (baiUit  du  roie)  charged  with  the  administra' 
tinn  of  jnatice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bailifft  of  the  iieord  l^baillii 
ttptt^  charged  with  the  adminiitratioD  of  military  affsira,  as  well  aa 

dent  haiUa  and  prAjils  (a  rirtuall;  equiTalrnl  title),  acting  under  gen- 
BtX  (wttimiaaian  to  tee  that  tbe  king's  aDthority  wii  recognized  and 
obryed,  tbe  king'a  tazea  collected,  etc.,  gradually  absorbed  almoat  all 
admhuatrmtire  power.  There  appeared  alio,  in  the  course  of  these 
ieytlopiatna,  Treaioren-Genernl  and  ReceiTers  of  Domains,  and  Cap- 
triu-QcncMl  in  each  of  the  bailliiyei. 

TIm  old  ofBce  of  Seneschal  (sec.  291)  became  merged  in  that  of 
Chief  BailU  and  Pr^cM  of  Paris. 

MB.  PKBonal  Qorammwit :  Zionls  ZIT.  — Sach  measurci  of 
course  tended  to  eubDrdiaate  all  local  magnatei  to  the  king.  By  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV.  this  tendency  was  completed:  the  whole  of  the 
nobiliiy  of  France  were,  eo  to  say,  merged  in  the  person  and  court  of 
the  king.  Louis  took  care  to  hare  it  nnderstood  that  no  man  who 
remained  upon  his  estate,  who  did  not  dance  constant  attendance  upon 
his  majesty,  the  king,  at  hit  court,  to  add  to  its  brilliancy  and  servility, 
might  expect  anything  bat  disfavor  and  lose.  He  made  of  the  great 
landed  nobility  a  court  nobility,  turning  men  from  inlprcBC  iti  their 
tenaots  and  their  eetatea  to  interett  in  court  intrigue  alone.  He  drew 
ail  men  of  rank  and  ambition  to  himself,  merged  them  in  himself,  and 
left  nothing  between  the  monarchy  and  the  masses  whereby  the  ter- 
rible impact   of  the  great  lerolution  which  wai  to   come   might  be 

299.  The    Completed   Centralization:    the   Intendant.— 

Finally  came  the  completed  centralization  which  followed  the 
days  of  Hichelieu,  whose  central  figure  was  the  Ivtendant,  a 
direct  appointee  and  agent  of  the  king  and  absolute  ruler  in 
every  province;  aod  whose  lesser  figures  were  the  sub-delegates 
of  the  Intendant, -rulers  in  every  district  and  commune.  The 
rnlo  nf  t.hpse  agents  of  the  crown  almost  totally  extinguished 
privileges  of  the  elected  magistrates  of  the  towns 
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and  of  the  other  units  of  local  government.  la  numy  places,  it 
is  true,  the  people  were  suffered  still  to  elect  their  nutgistntes 
as  before ;  but  ttie  usurping  activities  of  the  Intendant  and  bis 
subordinates  speedily  left  elected  magistrates  with  nothing  to 
do.  In  other  cases  election  ceased;  the  crown  sold  the  local 
offices  as  life  estates  to  an;  one  who  would  buy  for  cash. 

300.  The  Frorlnoe  yta  >  niilitarf ,  Dot  a  civil,  adminittratiTe  di*- 
tricrt.  The  FroTincei  nere  groaped  into  GmeniUtiu,  of  which  tlwre  were 
in  all  thirty-two,  and  it  woa  over  a.  Qaierality  that  each  iDteodant  mled. 
Ecclesinstiual  adminiilration  wbb  lerved  b;  still  another  dlatinct  division 

301.  The  OHioa  of  Intandant  i«  taid  to  have  oripnated  in  that  of 
Master  of  Accounta.  Mastera  of  Accouota  rode  circuit  tliroDgh  the 
proviDceB,  on  ee mi-judicial  erraodi  connected  with  the  rerenoe;  and 
in  later  times  tlieir  funotiona  fell  to  an  officer  called  the  Intendant. 
The  Inletidanti  were  thui  properly  lubordinatei  of  the  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Finances;  but  the  Comptroller- General  became  In  effect 
raioister  of  the  interior,  cliarged  with  the  overaight  of  atmoat  all  affair* 
of  internal  administration,  and  the  Intendanta  became  general  nilera 
over  the  Generalities. 

There  had  first  emerged,  in  Bicbelien'a  tieoe,  Intendaola  of  Jnatice 
and  Police  (sometinieB  alao  of  Finance),  who  liod  "  ncted  in  all  those 
affaire,  civil  and  criminal,  which  the  king  wiahed  to  take  away  from 
the  ordinary  judges."  The  functions  of  the  full-fledged  Intendant  of 
later  limes  are  thus  aummed  up  by  Guizot:  tliey  were  "magistrates 
whom  the  king  aent  into  different  parta  of  tlie  kingiluiii  lo  look  to  all 
that  concerned  the  administration  of  Juitire,  of  police,  and  of  the 
financea ;  to  maintain  good  order  aud  to  execute  such  commisn'oM  as 
the  king  or  liis  council  laid  upon  them." 

From  the  moment  when  the  system  of  Intendants  was  fixed  upon 
the  country,  saya  Ferron  (p.  14),  ''  ilit  provincial  Gstntes  asftontbled 
only  upon  the  order  of  the  king;  die  duration  of  their  aessiona  was 
fixed  nt  forty  days.  All  their  important  deliberations,  the  whole  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditures,  were  subject  to  approval  by  decree  of 
the  council  of  the  king." 

302.  Judicial  Centralization.  —  The  local  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice in  like  manner  had  their  busiui;^^  gradually  stx>len  from 
them.    The  principle  of  appeal  established  by  Lc 
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length  worked  its  perfect  work.  Every  case  in  which  any 
interest  cared  for  horn  Paris  (and  what  interest  was  not?) 
was  either  actually  or  by  pretence  involved  was  'evoked'  to 
special  courts  set  up  by  royal  commission.  No  detail  was  too 
insignificant  to  come  within  the  usurpations  of  the  king's 
government. 

303.  The  Royal  Cottncil  and  the  Comptroller-General.  — 
The  Boyal  Council  at  Paris  regulated,  by  *  orders  in  council,' 
every  interest,  great  or  small,  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
QomptroUer-General,  acting  through  the  Intendants  and  their 
sob-delegates,  and  through  the  royal  tribunals,  managed  France. 
Eveiybody's  affairs  were  submitted  to  him,  and  through  him 
to  the  Boyal  Council;  and  everybody  received  suggestions 
from  Paris  touching  his  affairs.  Ko  labor  of  supervision  was 
too  overwhelming  for  the  central  government  to  undertake. 
Interference  in  local  affairs,  made  progressively  more  and 
more  systematic,  more  and  more  minute  and  inquisitive,  re- 
sulted, of  course,  in  the  complete  strangulation  of  local  gov- 
ernment. All  vitality  ran  to  the  veins  of  the  central  organism^ 
and,  except  for  the  lingering  and  treasured  privileges  of  the 
pays  dPitalSf  and  for  here  and  there  a  persistent  form  of  town 
life,  France  lay  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  bureau.  Tabla  rasa 
had  been  made  of  the  historical  elements  of  local  government. 

804.  The  Spirit  of  the  Administration.  —  This  busy  supervision 
of  local  and  indlTidual  interests  was  always  paternal  in  intent;  and  the 
inlciitions  of  the  central  power  were  never  more  benevolent  than  just 
when  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  draw  on  apace.  "The  royal 
government  was  generally  willing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
ecntory  to  redress  a  given  case  of  abuse,  but  it  never  felt  itself  strong 
tnoagh,  or  had  leisure  enough,  to  deal  with  the  general  source  from 
which  the  particular  grievance  sprang."  ^ 

306.  The  Revolution.  —  This  whole  fabric  of  government 
went  to  pieces  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.    But  the  revo- 

^  Mr.  John  Morley's  Mitcellaniei,  Vol.  II.  (last  Macmillan  edition), 
•Mftjr  OQ  «*Tiirgot,"  p.  188. 
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lutionists,  when  their  atopendoua  vroA  of  destraotton  had  been 
acGompliBlied,  were  under  the  aiune  necessity  to  goTem  that 
had  rested  apon  the  monarch  whom  they  had  dethroned  and 
executed;  and  they  very  soon  proved  themaelTes  nnaUe  to 
improve  much  on  the  old  patterns  of  government.  In  denial 
of  the  indefeasible  sovereignty  of  the  king,  they  proclaimed, 
with  huzzahs,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  th«  people  ;  bat  Ab- 
sembly  and  Convention  could  do  no  more  than  arrogate  all 
power  to  themselves,  as  the  people's  representatives,  and  seek 
to  reign  in  the  king's  stead  through  the  king's  old  instrumen- 
talities. They  gave  voice  to  a  new  conception,  but  they  oould 
not  devise  a  new  frame  of  administration.  The  result  was 
confuaion,  Committees,  the  Terror,  —  and  Napoleon. 

306.  AdministratlYe  Work  of  the  Revolation.— TheBev- 
olution  removed  all  the  foundations  of  French  politics,  but 
scarcely  any  of  the  foundations  of  French  adminintration. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  enacted  iu  1791  that  there  should 
be  six  ministries,  namely,  of  JuBtice,  the  Interior,  Finance, 
War,  Marine,  and  Foreign  Af^rs.  In  1794  the  ministries 
were  abolished  and  twelve  executive  commisaiont  substituted 
which  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  now  execrated 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  With  the  Directory,  however, 
( 1795  ),  the  ministries  came  ^un  into  existence. 

307.  The  Reconstruction  by  Napoleon. — The  interests  of 
the  royal  administration  had  of  course  centred  in  the  general 
government,  rather  than  in  its  local  parts,  — in  patronage,  in 
the  aggregate  national  power  and"  prosperity,  in  finance.  The 
true  interests  of  republican  governnifiit,  on  the  other  hand,  cen- 
tre in  thorough  local  development :  republican  work,  properly 
done,  ought  to  tend  to  broaden  and  diversify  administrative 
work  by  diversifying  political  life  and  quickening  self -directive 
administrative  agencies.  But  this  the  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution neither  saw  nor  could  doj  and  Kapoleon,  whom  they 
created,  of  course  made  no  effort  to  serve  republican  develop- 
ment. 
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308.  IT^mleoii  simply  Teorganized  despotism.  In  doing  so, 
boveTer,  he  did  eoarcely  more  than  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
(dpal  parposes  of  the  Constitaent  Assembly.  The  legislation 
of  tliat  Assembly  had  sought,  not  to  shatter  centralization,  but 
to  simplify  and  systematize  it ;  and  it  was  this  purpose  that 
NifKdeoii  carried  out.  For  the  Convention  and  Assembly,  as 
tepresentatiTes  of  the  nation's  sovereignty,  he  substituted  him- 
self; and  then  he  proceeded  to  give  to  centralization  a  per- 
fected machinery.  The  Convention  and  Assembly  had  en- 
deATored  to  direct  affairs  through  Committees,  Commissions, 
Councils,  Directories, — through  executive  boards,  in  a  ward. 
For  such  instrumentalities  Napoleon  substituted  single  officers 
M  depositaries  of  the  several  distinct  functions  of  adminis- 
tntion ;  thgugh  he  was  content  to  associate  with  these  officers 
adTisoiy  councils,  whose  advice  they  might  ask,  but  might  take 
only  on  their  own  individual  responsibility.  " '  To  give  advice 
is  the  province  of  several,  to  administer,  that  of  individuals,' 
nja  the  marim  which  he  engraved  on  the  pediment  of  the  ad- 
ninirtntiTe  arrangements  of  France,"  *  to  remain  there  to  the 
pRsent  dsy.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  willing  to  obliterate 
the  old  Provinces  of  France,  with  their  memories  of  feudal  privi- 
lege, and  the  OeHerdlUies,  with  their  ancient  savor  of  absolu- 
tism, had  redivided  the  country,  as  symmetncally  as  possible, 
into  eighty-nine  Departments;  and  it  was  upon  this  territorial 
fiaraewurk  that  Napoleon  superimposed  a  machinery  of  Pre- 
fects and  sub-prefects,  modelled,  with  simplifications  and  im- 
provements of  method,  upon  the  system  of  Intendants  and 
delegates  of  the  old  rigimt.  This  he  accomplished  in  that 
edebtated  "  Constitution  of  the  Year  YIII "  which  still  lies 
almost  undisturbed  at  the  foundation  of  French  administration. 
The  Revolution  had  resulted  in  imparting  to  centralization 
what  it  never  had  before ;  namely,  assured  order  and  effective 
system. 

umUen'*  Bandbiicb,  Lebon'*  monognph  on  Frana,  p.  78. 
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Sioce  the  wkr  between  France  tnd  Genninj  !□  1B70-'1,  Uie  Depart- 
menli  of  Frmnce  have  Dumbertil  oolj  eighly->ii,  the  Ion  of  Aliace 
ADd  Lorraine  havrDg  9 nh tracts d  Ilirep  DEjiartnipntB. 

309.  Advances  towards  Liberal  Zastltatlons. — Kererthe- 
less,  the  Revolution  had  asserted  a  new  prindpU  of  rule,  aod 
every  change  of  government  which  has  taken  place  in  France 
since  the  Revolution  haa  pushed  her,  however  violentlj, 
towards  genuine  representative  institutions  and  real  lepabli- 
canisra,  Louia  XVIII.,  though  he  persisted  la  holding  to  the 
diviue  tight  of  kings  and  in  retaining  for  himself  and  his 
ministers  an  exclusive  right  of  initiative  in  legislation,  as- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  of  two  houses  and 
conceded  to  it  ministerial  responsibility.  Louis  Philippe  abao- 
doned  the  delusion  of  the  'divine  right,*  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  shared  with  the  chambers  the 
right  of  iuitiative  in  legislation.  With  Xapoleon  III.  oame  reac- 
tion and  a  return  to  a  system  like  that  of  the  first  Kapoleon; 
but  even  Napoleou  HI.  had  consented  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  ministerial  responsibility  before  the  war  with  Germany 
swept  him  from  his  throne  and  gave  birth  to  the  present 
Republic. 

310.  The  Third  Republic.  —  The  Third  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  Paris  by  Gambetta  on  the  4th  September,  1870. 
Its  government  was  at  first  provisional,  the  war  with  Germany 
being  still  in  progress.  On  the  8th  February,  1871,  a  national 
assembly  was  chosen,  by  universal  suffrivge,  to  &x  upon  terms 
of  peace  with  Germany :  and  it  was  as  agent  of  this  assembly 
that  M.  Thiers  concluded  the  treatj'  wluch  saved  Belfort  and 
was  soon  to  rid  French  territory  of  tiernian  troops. 

SlI.  The  Framing  of  the  Constitution.  —  But  the  assembly 
deliberately  outlived  its  commission  as  |>eace-concluder,  and 
continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of  tho  country  till  February, 
1876,  ending  by  assuming  the  functions  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly and  framing  a  permanent  constitution.  The  present 
constitution  was,  therefore,  adopted  by  this 
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26tli  February,  1875.  It  vent  into  operation  one  year  later, 
in  Febnary,  1876.  It  gave  to  tte  gOTemment  of  the  country 
Bobstantially  the  orgacizatioii  which  had  been  improvised  by 
the  assembly  which  framed  it  while  the  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many were  ia  progress  and  while  the  terrible  uprising  of  the 
Commnne  in  Paris  was  being  suppressed.  As  the  assembly 
had  goTerned  while  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  war- 
time, so,  that  same  assembly  concluded,  should  the  country 
continae  to  be  governed  after  the  adjournment  of  its  self-con- 
■titnted  rulers.  The  assembly  had  governed,  at  first  through 
a  President  of  the  Bepublic  elected  by  itself,  who  met  the  as- 
sembly at  its  sessions  as  a  responsible  minister,  and  held  office 
by  their  continued  favor.  Later  it  directed  affairs  through  a 
oatnnet  of  responsible  ministers  appointed  by  a  President  elected 
as  before,  by  the  assembly,  but  with  no  right  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  except  through  the  ministers, 
and  given  a  definite  term  of  seven  years.  This  latter  practice 
they  embodied  in  the  new  constitution  which  they  at  last  reluc- 
tantly adopted. 

Ute  peniatence  of  the  UKmbl;  in  holding  on  to  r  governing  power 
not  contemplated  in  llie  eommission  It  had  received  from  tlie  counir;  M 
peaee-niaker  only,  and  il»  relucUace  in  giving  to  the  tountry  a  reguUr 
goiemiDent  whieli  shuuld  aupenede  this  unwarmnlcd  provisional  tyi- 
lem  of  ill  own,  are  easily  exploined  by  the  composition  of  tlie  Hssemblj. 
Singularly  enough,  considering  the  posture  of  affair*  at  (he  lime  of  llie 
elections  (1871),  a  majorit;  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  wag  com- 
posed of  partisans  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Had  there  not 
beta  diiunion  kmong  them,  the  monaruhiita  coald  easily  have  outvoted 
the  republican  members.  But  the  monarchical  majority  was  made  up 
of  three  irreconcilable  factions:  Legitimiat,  who  tarorail  the  restoration 
of  the  eider  Bourbon  line,  Wtaniits,  who  wanted  the  younger  line 
(the  Orlifans  bnrneh)  brought  back  to  the  throne,  and  Bonapartiiti, 
who  wished  to  see  (he  Empire  re-established.  These  factions  were  able 
to  agree  upon  nothing  hut  this,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave 
the  making  of  a  constitution  to  another  assembly  which  might  have  a 
rrnnlilican  niajori(]r.  They  L'loDg  to  power,  therefore,  in  hopes  of  being 
1  agree  upon  some  sort  of  a  raoDarchf .     But  the  agreement  never 
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came,  sad  thef  had  at  lait  to  frame  a  conatitntiim  u  cotMerfrnttre  M 
they  dared  make  In  face  of  a  conntij  tmmlitakablr  detwmined  vpon 
republii-anism.  But  the;  inveited  Marehal  MacUahon  with  the  picai- 
dential  power  for  a  term  of  leTen  jean,  and  provided  that  there  ahonld 
be  no  preBident  elected  under  the  new  conatitntion  until  hia  term  had 
expired.  HacMahon  vru  at  once  a  patriotic  lotdier  and  a  partiaan  of 
monarchy.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  the  chief  ex- 
ecutiTe  place  of  the  nation  warm  for  some  BOTereign  to  be  aftomrdl 
agreed  upon,  and  enthroned  b;  coup  {f^at.  Theie  calcnlationai  how- 
erer,  miscarried.  Before  hii  term  wm  out  (January,  1879)  HacHahon 
wa>  forced  by  the  Chamben  to  reiigti,  a  Pretideot  waa  elected  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  all  the  plant  of  the  tuonarchical  paniea 
were  again  at  iLxea  and  leTeni. 

312.  Character  of  the  Constitution — The  proviaions  of 
the  Constitution  are  comparatively  few  aiid  simple.  It  lays 
down  certain  main  lines  of  organization,  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  be  done  by  ordinary  statute.  In  practice,  even  the  prece- 
dents of  previous  constitutions  have  been  suffered  to  have  a 
part  in  supplementing  it  So  much  of  fortuer  constitutional 
law  as  is  not  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  new  republic 
is  considered  to  be  still  in  force.  There  has  thus  been  no 
absolute  break  with  the  past,  but  only  a  new  construction  on 
its  foundations. 

313.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Chambers.  —  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Constitution  itself  differs  from  an  ordinary  statute 
only  in  having  its  amendment  surrounded  by  certain  differ- 
ences of  legislative  procedure.  It  was  framed  and  promul- 
gated by  a  legislature,  —  the  provisional  national  assembly 
already  spoken  of  (sec.  310), — and  went  into  force  without 
being  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  it  can  be  changed 
or  altogether  abrogated  by  the  Legislature  which  it  called  into 
existence,  if  only  the  two  Houses  of  that  Legislature  act  in  the 
matter  jointly,  as  a  Kational  Assembly,  and  not  separately  as 
ordinary  legislative  chambers.  The  Legislature  is,  besides, 
the  only  body  competent  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  or 
uncouatitutionality  of  legislation,  ^  the  ouly  t 
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terpreter  of  tlie  Coostitution.  France,  like  England,  vests  in 
ber  parliament  a  complete  sovereignty  of  discretion  as  to  its 
own  acts. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  cuei  ii,  thmt  the  Engliih 

I        Parlisment  may  eierciie  all  its  power*  in  the  Mme  waj,  by  ordiDary 

I        procedure,  white  the  French  Chsmben  are  put  under  certain  limitation) 

\       at  pracedare  in  the  eierciae  of  their  lOTereignty  aa  it  affecti  funda- 

menul  law  (lec,  318). 

S14.  The  Senate. — This  sovereign  parliament  consists  of 
two  Honaes,  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Cou- 
stitntion  says  nothing  as  to  the  composition  of  either  of  these 
bodies ;  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  it  is  silent  even  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  election ;  so  far  as  its  provisions  are  concerned, 
the  Senate  might  i>e  conslituted  by  executive  appointment,  or 
by  lot.  By  statute,  however,  the  Senate  has  been  made  to 
consist  of  three  hundred  members  chosen  by  'electoral  col- 
le^ies '  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose  in  the  several  De- 
partments, and  the  term  of  senatorship  has  been  fixed  at  nine 
years.  Forty  years  has  been  declared  the  minimum  age  for 
senators.  The  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  senators  is 
composed  in  each  Department  of  the  deputies  from  the  Depart- 
ment, the  members  of  the  '  General  Council '  of  the  Department 
(sec  341),  aud  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  its  several  Ar- 
rondissements  (sec.  347),  together  with  certain  delegates  chosen 
by  the  Communes  from  the  membership  of  the  communal  or 
municipal  Councils  (sec.  ;i51).  One-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years. 

Joit  ai  one-tiiird  of  llii.'  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  renewed  everj 
two  yenn.  Most  European  conititutiona  have  adopted  some  luch 
melhod  of  partial  renewal  ot  certain  repreaenCative  bodiel  at  interrals 
shorter  than  the  term  of  membership. 

Until  1BS4  leTenty-flTe  of  the  lenatora  were  chosen,  by  the  Senate 

llMlt,  for  life.    Bj  virtue  of  a  constitutianal  chan^  effected  in  1884, 

•11  vacanciM  occurring  in  ihuse  life-memberships  are  now  filled  by  elec- 

Departments,  as  other  teatt  are,  and  for  the  usual  term  of 
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nine  yean.    This  process  will  in  time,  of  course,  do  away  with  all  life- 
membership. 

Legislation  determines  from  time  to  time  how  many  senators  shall 
be  elected  by  each  Department.  According  to  the  present  distribution 
thirty,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number,  are  returned  by  the  cdty  of 
Paris,  which  itself  constitutes  a  Department. 

315.  The  Chamber  of  I>eputies.  —  Of  the  choice  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Constitution  says  no 
more  than  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Statute  law  has  organized  the  Chamber  on  the  basis  of  one 
deputy  to  every  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Deputies 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  their  term, 
unless  the  Chamber  be  sooner  dissolved,  is  four  years.  The 
Department  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Chamber  as  in 
the  Senate.  To  each  Department  is  assigned  a  certain  number 
of  deputies,  according  to  its  population ;  every  Department,  how- 
ever, whatever  its  population,  being  entitled  to  at  least  three 
representatives  in  the  Chamber.  The  deputies  are  elected  not 
*  at  large '  for  the  whole  Department,  that  is,  on  a  general  ticket, 
but  by  districts,  as  members  of  our  federal  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  are  chosen  in  the  States  (sec.  1066).  The  ArrondisBe- 
ments  serve  as  *  congressional  districts,'  as  we  should  call  them, 
—  and  this  method  of  voting  is  accordingly  known  in  France 
as  9cruUn  d'arrondissement 

In  1885  the  system  of  voting  for  deputies  in  each  Department  on  a 
general  ticket,  as  we  vote  for  presidential  electors  in  the  States,  was 
introduced,  being  called  scrutin  de  liste.  It  waa  adopted  at  the  tnggea- 
tion  of  Gambetta,  who  thought  that  a  system  of  ge'nenl  tickets  would 
give  his  party  a  freer  sweep  of  popular  majorities.  But  in  1889  teruHn 
d^curondissementf  which  had  been  in  use  before  1886,  was  re-established, 
because  scrutin  de  h'ste  had  given  too  free  a  sweep  to  the  popvlar 
majorities  of  General  Boulanger. 

The  principal  colonies,  too,  are  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Chamber.  Algiers  sends  five  deputies ;  Cochin-Chinay  Gua- 
deloupe, Guyana,  India,  Martinique,  B^union,  and  Senegal  each 
«end  one.    All  counted^  there  are  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 


.t. 
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depaties.  Elections  to  the  Chamber  do  not  take  place  at  reg- 
olar  mterrals  and  on  fixed  dates  named  by  statute,  but  must 
be  oidered  by  decree  from  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  in  each 
case.  The  law  directs,  however,  that  the  President  must  order 
an  election  within  sixty  days,  or  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  within 
two  months  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  the  Chamber ; 
uid  that  the  new  Chamber  must  come  together  within  tlie  ten 
days  following  the  election.  At  least  twenty  days  must  sepa- 
ikfea  decree  and  day  of  election. 

SIS.  In  Case  ol  UsonNition.  —  In  CMe  th«  Chamben  should  be 
illcgmllj  diwolTed  or  hindered  from  uaembling,  the  Qener*!  Councila 
at  the  DeparttnenU  ue  to  convene  nithoat  dela;  in  th^ir  respecIiTc 
plaeei  of  meeting  and  take  the  neceuary  itepa  for  pregerving  order  and 
quiet.  EaoK  Council  ii  to  choose  two  delegates  to  join  delegaleg  from 
the  other  CouticilB  In  aMenibling  at  the  plut.'e  whither  Ihc!  members  of 
the  Irgal  govenim«it  and  tbe  regnUr  repreientatirea  of  the  people  who 
hare  etcaped  the  tjTaDny  have  betaken  themselves.  The  extraordinnry 
asimibl;  thus  bronght  together  is  authorized  to  constitute  iteelf  for 
businew  when  half  tbe  Department*  thall  be  represented;  and  it  may 
take  anj  step*  that  mmj  be  neceasary  to  maintain  order,  admhiisler 
affairs,  and  e«labltih  Xhe  independence  of  the  regular  Chambers.  It  is 
diiiolved,  iyinfatto,  10  soon  ai  the  regular  Chambers  csn  come  together 
•omewbere  within  the  itat«.  If  that  be  not  possible,  it  la  to  order  a 
gnenl  •lectioii,  within  one  month  after  iu  own  assembling. 

317.  The  National  Assembly:  itsFunctions.— The  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  meet  together  in  joint  session  as  a 
National  Assembly  for  two  purposes :  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  Houses  meet  for  tbe  performance  of  their  ordinary  legis- 
lative functions  in  Paris ;  as  a  National  Assembly  they  meet 
in  Versailles,  apart  from  the  exciting  influences  of  the  great 
capital,  which  has  led  so  many  assemblies  captive.  Whether 
met  for  the  election  of  the  President  or  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  National  Assembly  must  do  the  single  thin^ 
which  it  baa  convened  to  do  and  then  at  once  adjourn.  For 
on  of  thePresidentthereareclearly  determined  times- 
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wbenever  the  office  of  President  falls  vacant,  whether  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  President  or  by  the  expiration  of 
hia  term. 

31S.  RcTision  of  the  Constitation.  —  A  levision  of  the 
Constitution  may  take  place  whenerer  the  two  Hooses  are 
agreed  that  levision  is  necessary.  It  has,  thus  far,  been  cna- 
tomary  for  the  Houses  to  consifler  separately  beforehand  not 
only  the  propriety  of  a  rSYisioti,  i)i[t  also  the  particular  points 
at  which  revision  is  necessary  and  the  lines  on  which  it  should 
proceed ;  and  to  know  each  other's  minds  on  these  important 
heads  before  agreeing  to  a  National  Assembly.  Alike  for  the 
election  of  a  President  and  for  the  adoption  of  constitutional 
amendments  an  absolute  majority  vote  suffices. 

It  might  eaiilj'  happen,  therefore,  thai  the  majorily  in  one  of  tlie 
Homes  would  be  outToted  on  joint  ballot  in  National  Asaemblf.  If 
luoh  were  likel;  to  be  the  case,  iliui  majority  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  coDBpnt  readily  to  a  joint  it-ssion.  France  lias,  not  two,  but  many 
national  parlies,  and  it  is  not  alAacf  possible  to  eCTect  (he  same  com- 
bination of  faction*  ID  support  of  a.  niinistry  in  both  the  Houses.  Caaei 
roust  frequently  arise  in  which  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  upon  a 
particular  roeatnre  would  carry  with  it  defeat  to  the  policy  preferred  in 
one  of  them. 

The  National  Assembly  is  the  most  completely  sovereign 
body  known  to  the  Constitution,  there  being  but  one  thing  it 
cannot  do  under  existing  law :  it  cannot  sit  as  long  as  it  pleases. 
Its  sessions  must  not  exceed  in  length  the  duration  of  an  ordi- 
nary legislative  session  (five  months). 

The  officers  of  the  Senate  act  as  afficeri  of  the  National  Auembly. 
They  consist  of  a  Fresident,  four  Vice-Presiilenls,  six  Secretaries,  and 
four  Queators,  elected  for  one  year.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
the  same  offlcei,  with  the  additinu  of  two  more  secretaryships. 

319.  The  President  of  the  Republic. —The  president,  elected 
by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  Chiimbers,  is  titular  head  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  France.  His  term  of  office  is  seven  years.  He  has 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  all  offic 
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Berrioe.  He  lias  no  veto  on  legislation,  but  he  is  authorized  to 
A™'*"'^  a  reoonsideTation  of  any  measure  by  the  Houses ;  he 
ean  adjourn  the  Chambers  at  any  time  (though  not  more  than 
twiee  daring  the  same  session)  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
<Hie  month ;  be  can  close  a  regular  session  of  the  Houses  at  his 
ducietion  after  it  has  continued  five  months,  and  an  extra  ses- 
sitm  Then  he  pleases ;  and  he  can,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  dissolre  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  even  before  the 
expitation  of  five  months.  A  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Depoties  pats  an  end  also  of  course  to  the  sessions,  though 
not  to  the  life,  of  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  act  with- 
out the  Chamber.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  as  has  been 
said,  the  President  must  order  a  new  election  to  be  held  within 
two  months  thereafter,  and  the  Houses  mnst  convene  within 
ten  days  after  the  election. 

The  011)7  limitalion  pat  by  the  caaititntion  apon  the  choice  of  the 
National  Aeaembly  in  electing  a  Freftd«nt  of  the  Republic  ii,  that  no 
one  ifaall  be  i;ho«en  Preiiclent  who  is  a  member  of  any  familj  which  lias 
occnpied  the  throne  of  France. 

320.  The  Preatdent's  power  of  diuolring  the  Chamber  might,  on 
occaiion.be  ased  ti>bar  even  the  proceedingiof  the  National  Aasembly. 
The  coiuent  of  the  Senate  haTinf;  beea  obtained,  the  Freaidenl  could 
diiaolve  the  Chamber  wliile  the  National  AMemblf  waa  in  Beation,  and 
ao  depriTe  that  body  of  (wo. thirds  of  its  members,  leaving  it  without 
that  'absolate  majority,'  lacking  wliich  it  can  take  no  authoritative 
Actum.  Such  a  course  would,  however,  be  clearly  revolutionary, — 
more  revolutionary  than  any  action  of  the  Aiaembly  that  it  might  be 
wed  to  prevent, — and  wonid,  though  perhapa  technically  defensible, 
have  no  real  janctiOD  of  law. 


321.  InHueoce  of  Prsaldent  and  Senate. —  The  PreBident  and 
Rrnale,  it  will  be  leen,  are  given  a  really  very  great  power  of  Lontrol 
over  the  Chamber  of  Depuliea.  It  is  within  the  choice  of  the  President 
to  moderate  the  exccMea  of  the  Chamber  by  returning  billt  to  it  for 
reconaideration,  or  by  adjourning  if  during  a  period  of  too  great  excite- 
ment ;  and  it  ii  within  the  choice  of  the  Preaidenl  and  Seoale  acting 
tOfelher  to  anneal  from  its  decision)  to  the  constituencies  by  a  disio- 
!,  moreover,  Ims  been  ([tven  10  many  members  of 
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real  weight  of  chancter  Mid  diilinciion  of  career  thnl  it  would  se«m  to 
h>ra  been  in  a  potition  to  tcl  in  reatninl  of  the  Cliamber  wiih  firmn^M 
and  inccMi.  But  the  Uter  preiidpnt*  (Gn'»j  and  Carnol)  bare  be«D 
men  of  lo  little  force  mod  Die  Senate  has  played  bo  timid  a  part  in 
■Sun  that  tbii  poaition  of  Bdiaotage  bai  been  altogether  ucrjSi^ed ; 
and  th«  unbridled  licenae  of  the  Chamber  now  (April,  ISBO)  conatitnte* 
one  of  the  chief  menacei  to  (be  aucoesa  and  even  >  menace  to  the 
exiatence  of  the  Repoblic. 

322.  The  Cabinet  and  the  Council  of  Hinisten.  —  A  Cabi- 
net of  ministers  constitutes  a  link  between  the  President  and 
the  Chambers :  and  the  political  functious  of  this  Cabinet  are 
amongst  the  central  features  of  government  in  France.  It  is 
to  be  caxefully  distinguished  from  the  Council  of  ministers; 
both  the  Cabinet  and  the  Cooncil  consist  of  the  same  persons ; 
but  the  Cabinet  is  a  political  body  esclusively,  while  the 
Council  has  only  administrative  functions.  The  distinction 
illustrates  pointedly  the  double  capacity  of  tlie  ministers. 

323.  Th«  HlniattlBa.  — There  are  now  cleien  minialeri :  the  Hinii- 
ter  of  Juttice,  filling  the  office  filled  before  the  Beiolution  by  the  Cbati- 
cellor  (aec.  295) ;  the  Minister  of  Fitmuir,  who  haa  taken  the  place  of 
the  Coniptroller-Oeneral  of  ante-reiotutionary  da/a  (aeea.  395,  300, 
303) ;  the  Miniiter  of  War,  who  acta  as  bead  of  the  adniiniatratiTe  de- 
part meot  created  in  the  lime  of  Matarin  (1044) ;  the  Mlnialerof  ifaniM 
and  Ihe  Coloniet  (1044) ;  the  Hioiater  of  Foreiip,  AJiiirs  (1644,  aee  aee. 
304) ;  the  Minialer  of  the  Interior,  an  offite  iTenled  by  the  Constilaent 
Aasembl;  in  1761  (aec.  306),  by  a  consolidation  of  the  pre-reTolu(4onary 
offlcea  of  Complroller-General  and  Hinialer  of  the  Royal  Houaehold,  ex- 
cept ao  far  aa  the  functiona  of  the  Comptroller-Oeneral  were  financial 
and  bellowed  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance  (sec,  295)  ;  the  Minialer  of 
Public  Intlructlon  (1848),  Hdigion  (1848),  ami  the  Fiof  Arts;  the  Minia- 
ter  of  Public  Worhi;  the  Miniater  of  Agrienttnre  (an  office  created  in 
1812,  but  aflerwarda  abalighed,  to  be  reviTed  in  1828-30)  ;  the  Uinistel' 
of  Tradt  and  Indatlrii ;  and  the  HinUterof  Posliand  Tritgraphi.  Theae 
laat  two  offlcea  were  created  in  1848  by  aubtractioo  from  the  department 
of  the  Interior. 

324.  The  Cabinet.  —  As  a  Cabinet,  the  ministers  rew«sent 
the  administration  in  the  Chambers.   They  are  c 
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bom  amongst  the  membeis  of  the  Hooaes ;  but,  whether  mem- 
ben  or  not,  they  have,  as  ministera,  the  right  to  attend  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Chambers  and  to  take  a  specially  privileged  part  in 
debate.  The  same  right  extends  also  to  the  Under-Secretaries 
of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  Fine  Arts, 
who  are,  oonsequently,  usually  members  of  the  Chambers. 

A.  miDuter  may  ipeak  at  any  time  in  tlie  Chamber*;  not  even  the 

tUtm*  (preTiona  qoettion)  can  exclude  liiro. 

Id  188S  the  Minuter  of  War  wai  wilhoat  a  leat  in  the  Chamber. 

326.  The  CoDocil  of  Ministers.  —  As  an  administrative 
Cooncil  the  ministers  are,  in  official  rank  at  least,  subordinate 
to  the  President,  who  is  the  Chief  Executive.  The  Council 
■its  in  bis  presence,  though  not  under  his  presidency,  but 
uncjer  that  of  a  special  ■  Presidfnt  of  the  Council '  choseu  by 
the  ministers  from  amongst  their  own  number.  Its  duty  is 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  with  a.  view  to  giving  unity  of  direction  to  affairs  of 
state.  In  case  of  the  dMath,  resignation,  or  incapacitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  tlie  Council  is  to  act  in  his 
stead  until  the  National  Assembly  can  meet  and  elect  his  suc- 
cessor. Its  members  are  ex  officin  members  of  the  Council  of 
Stat*-,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Republic  for  the 
determination  of  administrative  cases  (sec.  353). 

326.  Relation  of  the  Hloisters  to  the  Presldeot.  — The 
Council  of  Ministers  is  a  body  recognized  by  law,  the  Cabinet 
is  not :  it  is  only  the  ministers  in  consultation  concerning 
matters  affecting  their  political  responsibility  ;  it  is,  aside  from 
such  meetings  for  consultation,  only  a  name  representing  their 
union  in  responsibility.  But  the  two  names.  Council  and  Cabi- 
net, furnish  convenient  means  for  making  plain  the  various 
relations  of  the  ministera  to  the  President.  As  a  Council  they 
are,  in  a  sense,  his  creation ;  as  a  Cabinet  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
his  masters.  The  Executive  Departments,  or  Ministries,  over 
which  they  preside  are  the  creation,  not  of  the  Constitution  or 
bat  of  the  President's  decide.    Ko  decree  of  the 
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President's  is  valid,  however,  unless  ooooters^pied  by  the  miif 
later  whose  department  is  affected.  Any  Bach  decree  most, 
too,  almost  necessarily  affect  the  budget,  and  muat  in  that  way 
come  within  the  control  of  the  ministers  and  the  Chambers. 
The  ministers  are  the  President's  appointees;  but  he  must  ap- 
point ministers  who  are  in  agreement  with  the  majority  In  the 
Chambers,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Chambers  aJone  for 
their  conduct  in  office.  The  President  is  the  head  of  the 
administration ;  but  bis  salary  is  dependent  upon  the  annual 
budget  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  presents  to  the  Cham- 
bers :  and  the  items  of  the  budget  are  matter  of  agreement 
between  the  ministers  and  the  Chambers. 

All  these  'huts'  are,  of  course,  so  many  fingers  pointing  to 
the  power  of  the  Cabinet  over  thi>  President.  The  ministers 
are  not  his  representatives,  but  representatives  of  the  Houses. 
In  this  capacity  they  control  not  the  policy  only,  but  also  the 
patronage  of  the  government.  Naturally  the  President's  ap- 
pointments, needing,  as  they  do,  the  countersignature  of  a 
minister,  are  in  general  the  appointments  of  the  ministers; 
and  their  appointments  are  too  often  bestowed  according  to 
their  interest  in  the  Chambers,  —  are  too  often  used,  in  short, 
to  be  cast  as  bait  for  votes. 

The  pHtronage  of  office,  indeed,  threatcnn  lo  become  eTtn  more  of  a 
menace  to  good  fcovernment  in  France  Ihnn  it  has  been  to  good  govern- 
ment in  our  own  country  under  the  feiioral  syBtem  of  appoinlmenl. 
The  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  niinislen  in  France  is  vaill; 
greater  than  the  number  vithin  the  gift  of  llie  President  of  the  United 
State! ;  and  the  ministers'  need  to  plenie  the  Clinmhen  hy  faiore  of 
any  and  all  kinds  is  of  course  incomparntily  gri^aler  than  our  President's 
need  to  please  Congress,  since  they  ire  dependent  upon  tlie  good-will 
of  tlie  Clianibert  for  their  tenure  of  office. 

327.  Ministerial  Responsibility. — ^The  responsibility  of 
the  ministers  to  the  Chambers  is  not  of  law,  but  of  custom, 
as  in  England.  Their  tenore  of  office  is  dependent  upon 
the  favor  of  the  Houses  simply  because  i 
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eoold  flooceed  without  l^islatire  approval  and  support.  They 
ntign  when  defeated  because  they  will  not  carry  out  ineaAures 
fif  which  they  disapprove.  In  theory  their  responsibility  is 
to  both  Houses;  hat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  to  the 
Cbainber  of  Deputies.  The  votes  of  the  Senate  alone  seldom 
ma^  or  umnake  Cabinets ;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  pop- 
ular Chamber,  which  is  more  directly  representative  of  the 


328.  Qnestioiis  and  Interpellations. —  The  ministers  may 
be  held  closely  to  their  responsibility  at  every  turn  of  their 
policy  by  means  of  various  simple  and  effective  forms  of  in- 
qniiy  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers.  First  of  all  is  the  direct 
qaestton.  Any  member  of  either  House  may,  after  due  notice 
girat  to  the  minister  concerned,  ask  any  question  of  the  proper 
miniater  as  to  affairs  of  state;  and  An  answer  is  demanded, 
hy  oostom  at  least,  to  every  question  which  can  be  answered 
pofaltcly  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest.  Xext  to 
tlia  direct  question,  which  is  a  matter  between  the  individual 
qoestaonor  and  the  minister  questioned,  comes  that  broader 
form  o£  challenging  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  known  as  the 
'  hUtrp^toHon.'  The  simple  questioner  must  first  get  the 
consent  of  the  minister  to  hear  his  question ;  an  interpeUation, 
on  the  contrary,  can  be  brought  on  without  awaiting  tlie  ac- 
quiescence of  the  minister.  It  is  a  special  and  formal  challenge 
of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  on  some  point  of  importance,  and 
is  commonly  the  occasion  of  a  general  debate.  It  is  made  a 
special  '  order  of  the  day,'  and  usually  results  in  a  vote  expres- 
sive of  conlidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministers,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  the  question  exalted  into  a  subject  of  foi'iual 
discussion  :  it  is  the  weightiest  form  of  interrogating  ministers : 
it  makes  them  and  all  that  they  have  done  the  objects  of  set 
attack  and  defence.  A  tliii'd  and  stilt  more  formal  method 
of  bringing  administrative  acts  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Chambers   consists  in  the   appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
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329.  Although  their  acts  are  thus  ooiutaQtly  and  thoraoglily 
acrutinized,  the  ministera  are,  neverthelees,  the  leaders  of  tia 
Chambers.  They  represent,  for  however  short  a  time,  the  uup 
jority,  and  all  measures  which  they  propose  are  accorded  a 
position  of  advantage  in  the  business  of  the  hooses  (sec  333) . 

330.  The  Course  of  Legislation. —  All  propositions  alike, 
whether  made  by  ministers  or  by  private  members,  have  to  go  to 
a  special  committee  for  consideration  before  reaching  a  debate 
and  vote  by  the  whole  House ;  but  the  propositions  of  private 
members  must  pass  another  test  before  they  reach  even  a  specaal 
committee.  They  must  go  first  to  the  'Montljly  Committee  on 
Parliamentary  Initiative,'  and  it  is  only  after  hearing  the  re- 
port of  that  Committee  upon  bills  submitted  to  it  that  the  House 
determines  whether  particular  measures  shall  be  taken  into 
further  consideration  and  advanced  to  the  speeial-committee 
stage.  A  vote  of  emergency  taken  upon  the  introduction  d 
a  measure  can,  however,  rescue  a  ministerial  bill  from  all  oon- 
mittee  handling,  and  a  private  member's  bill  from  the  delays 
of  the  Initiative  Committee. 

331.  The  Committees.  —  The  committee  organization  of  the 
Houses  is  worthy  of  special  remark.  Every  month  during  the 
session,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  divided 
by  lot  into  eleven,  those  of  the  Senate  into  nine,  Bureaux. 
These  Bureaux  select  four  '  monthly  committees,'  one  on 
'  Leave,' one  on  'Petitions,' one  on  '  I'ailia,nientary  Initiative,' 
and  one  on  '  Local  Interests.'  The  Bureaus  select,  moreover, 
all  the  special  committees  to  which  bills  are  referred,  except 
wheu  the  House  chooses  itself  to  elect  a  committee ;  and  they 
themselves  consider  matters  referred  to  them. 

332.  The  Budget  Committee. — All  financial  matters  are 
considered  by  special  standing  committees  chosen  for  one  year; 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  Builj^ct  Committee  composed 
of  thirty-three  members,  and  in  the  Si-iiutc  by  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee composed  of  eighteen  members ;  and  these  Committees, 
like  other  standing  committees,  arrogate  to  thep 
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thing  11^  abeolate  domination  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
gOTemnent^  with  the  result  of  robbing  financial  legislation  of 
odsr  and  oonsisteu^,  and  of  sadly  obscnring  the  responsibility 
of  the  ministen.  Other  committees  simply  consider  and  report 
upon  ministerial  measures ;  the  Budget  Committee  undertakes 
often  radically  to  revise,  sometimes  altogether  to  transform, 
aimistenal  proposals,  originating  when  it  was  meant  only  to 

388.  OeTMnment  bf  tba  Ctaambora.  — Hiaislerial  reiponiibilit; 
baa  mptdlf  degenerated  in  France,  during  the  put  few  jtntre,  into  goT- 
KBsent  Ity  Ibe  Chmmben,  or,  wone  itiil,  goTcmmeDt  bj  the  Chamber  of 
Dtpwtieft.  UinUterul  mponiibllily  U  compatible  with  luinisteriml  lead- 
«nUp;  mod  onder  ■  minitby  which  ii  really  giren  leave  to  direct  the 
ecMTte  of  pobiic  policy,  the  Chamben  judging  and  controlling  but  not 
illittUug,  tbkt  policy  nay  bare  dignity,  consiitency,  and  itrength.y 
B«tbi  France  the  minlttera  bare,  more  and  more  ai  the  years  of  thq^ 
BcpobUc  hare  multiplied,  been  made  to  aubttitnte  (or  originaiive  leader- 
lb^  cnbaiiadTe  obedience,  complete  aerrility  to  the  wiihei,  and  even  to 
tte  whimt,  of  the  Chamber  of  Depntiei.  The  extraordinary  function! 
wfakA  have  been  arbitrarily  aMumed  by  the  Budget  Committee  eimply 
■im«  the  whole  political  litnation  in  France.  The  Chamber  ha« 
ken  to  gonm,  with  or  wilhont  the  leadenhip  of  miniatera.  So 
I,  lo  wUfal  baa  it  been  in  its  rejection  of  erery  minister  who 
t  at  Mice  willingly  aerre  ita  mood*,  to  impatient  indeed  with  all 
il  lesiJeraliip,  that  almoat  erery  public  man  of  experience  and 
ability  in  France  liaa  now  been  in  one  way  or  another  diacredited  by  ita 
action  ;  and  France  ia  staggering  under  that  moat  bnrdenaonie,  that  most 
Intolerable  of  alt  forma  of  government,  goBtmrntnl  by  matt  meeiing,  —  by 
an  Inorganic  popular  aaaeinbly.  It  ii  this  state  of  affairs  which  has 
called  forth  so  load  a  demand  for  a  reTision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  baa  at  the  aama  time  apparently  created  an  opportunity  for 
another  return  to  some  iort  of  dictatorship. 

334.  Departmental  OrganlzatloD.  —  Each  minister  is  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  of  his  Department  by  a  '  Cabinet,' 
which  must  not  he.  confounded  with  the  Cabinet  of  ministers. 
_^B  Cabinet  of  cauh  Department  is  composed  of  such  heads 

the  Bei-<u  dtt  Lkux  Mmdtt  lor  Not.  Ut,  1880,  p.  220  tt  tq. 
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of  the  branchea  of  the  departmental  aerrice  as  the  minista: 
cfaooees  to  bring  into  special  relations  of  confidenoe  with  him- 
self. It  stands  towards  the  Department  in  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  wtiich  the  Cooncil  of  Ministers  oocapies  towards 
the  whole  serrice  of  the  goremment  (sec  325).  It  mediates 
between  the  several  bureaux  of  the  Department^  distributes 
the  matters  laid  before  the  Department  among  them,  gma 
confidential  advice  to  the  minister,  prepans  all  departmental 
matters  which  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Chambers,  and 
serves  generally  as  the  unifyit^  and  directing  organ  of  the 
Department. 

335.  Departmental  Functions.  — The  possession  of  such 
a  'Cabinet'  constitutes  the  one  feature  wliich  all  the  Depart- 
ments have  in  common :  each  Department  having,  of  course, 
an  organization  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  own  peculiar 
duties.  The  main  duties  of  most  of  the  Departments  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  con- 
trols the  administration  of  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  law; 
in  other  words,  is  set  over  the  judicial  system  of  the  country. 
Not  over  the  whole  of  it,  however.  The  strict  differentiation 
of  functions  insisted  upon  in  France  assigns  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War,  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  respectively,  the  administration  of  military,  marine, 
and  administrative  law.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
trols the  relations  of  France  with  I'oi'eign  countries.  The 
Mini^ry  of  the  Interior  undertakes  all  duties  not  assigned 
to  any  other  executive  Department.  That  of  Financt  collects, 
handles,  disburses,  and  accounts  for  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
That  of  War  directs  all  military  affairs.  That  of  Marine  and 
the  Colonies  has,  added  to  the  duty  of  managing  the  navy,  the 
duty  of  acting  for  the  colonies  as  all  dejiartments  in  one. 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Reli'jion,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
organizes  and  oversees  education,  from  the  primary  schools  up 
to  the  University,  mediates  between  church  and  state,  buys 
works  of  art  for  the  state,  directs  the  public 
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,  and  art-exhibitions,  subBidizes  the  theatres,  ezer- 
taaoB  a  censorship  ovet  the  drama,  saperlntends  conserYatoriea 
and  lehoolB  of  mosic  and  oratory,  and  supervises  the  state 
raaaufBOtories  of  Sdrres  irare  and  tapestry.  The  Ministry  of 
AtWc  Woriu  is  entrusted  vith  the  management  of  the  public 
highwaya,  inclading  the  railways,  and  of  the  state  mines,  with 
tiw  inspectioD  of  shipinng  and  the  care  of  seaports  and  lightr 
hoDMS,  and  vith  the  direction  of  the  schools  of  engineering 
and  atchiteotuie.  The  MiniMry  of  AgriciiUure  is  charged  with 
the  oam  of  the  forests,  the  proper  irrigation  of  the  country, 
oreinght  and  assistance  in  the  breeding  of  live-stock,  sanitary 
ngolaturas  with  reference  to  cattle  diseases,  and  the  admiuis- 
taticHi  of  the  various  aids  given  by  law  to  agriculture.  The 
Mimiatrg  of  Trade  and  IndKatry  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  country  the  facilities  afforded  by 
■petrial  coorta  of  law,  bourses  and  chambers  of  commerce,  duly 
ocwunissioned  middle-men  and  factors,  life-insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  and  accident  funds,  official  examiDation  and  war- 
ran^  of  certain  classes  of  manufactured  goods,  the  policing  of 
maikets^  and  the  granting  of  patents  and  trade-marks ;  for  the 
ftneign  conunerce  of  the  country,  it  regulates  duties  and  im- 
posts, ofEers  premiums  for  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  and 
collects  statistics.  A  special  '  Bureau  for  Industrial  Societies ' 
was  added  to  this  Department  in  1886.  The  Ministry  of  Posts 
amd  Telegraphs  sees  to  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  the  mails, 
and  to  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  country. 

The  duties  of  most  of  these  ministries  illustrate  the  range 
of  function  assumed  by  the  government  in  France  (sees.  1234, 
1235)  more  conspicuously  than  they  illustrate  the  form  and 
spirit  of  her  political  institutions.  A  mirror  of  the  political  life 
of  France  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  organization  of  the  Ministry  of 
tlie  Interior,  which  is  more  largely  concerned  than  any  other 
Department  with  the  multifarious  details  of  local  government 
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Local  Goveevhknt. 

336.  France  stUl  preserves  the  adjuioistratire  dimiona 
created  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  December,  1789.  In- 
stead of  the  old  system  of  eceleaiaetical  dioceses,  military  prov- 
inces, and  administrative  'generalities'  (sec.  300)  with  their 
complexities  and  varieties  of  political  regulation  and  local 
privilege,  there  is  a  system,  above  all  things  simple  and  sym- 
metrical, of  Departvients  divided  into  AiTondissements,  Arrxin- 
diasemen/s  divided  into  Cantons,  and  Cantons  divided  int« 
Communes.  Much  the  most  significant  of  these  divisions  is 
the  Department:  whether  for  military,  judicial,  educational,  or 
political  administration,  it  is  the  important,  the  persistent  unit 
of  organization ;  arroudissement,  canton,  and  commune  are  only 
divisions  of  the  Department,  —  not  fractions  of  France,  but 
only  fractions  of  her  Departments.  The  canton,  indeed,  is 
little  more  than  an  I'lection  district;  and  the  arromlissement  is 
only  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  administration  of  the  Department. 
The  symmetry  of  local  government  is  perfect  throughout. 
Everywhere  the  central  government  superintends  the  local 
elective  bodies;  and  everywhere  those  bodies  enjoy  tlie  same 
privileges  and  are  hedged  iu  by  the  same  limitations  of  power. 

337.  The  several  parts  of  the  system  of  local  government 
in  France  will  thus  be  seen  to  rest,  not  upon  any  historical 
groundwork,  constituting  each  a  vital  whole,  possessing  tradi* 
tions  of  local  self'^vernnient  from  an  older  time  of  freedom, 
but  upon  a  bureaucratic  groundwork  of  system.  If,  therefore, 
France  is  now  approaching  confirmed  democracy  and  complete 
self-government,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  she  is,  at 
least  where  her  politics  are  working  their  effects  beyond  the 
circle  of  Parisian  infiuences,  she  is  building,  not  upon  a  basis 
of  old  habit,  fixed  firmly  in  the  stiff  soil  of  wont  and  preju- 
dice, but  upon  a  basis  of  new  habit  widely  separated  from  old 
wont,  depending  upon  the  shifting  soil  of  new  developments 
of  character,  new  aptitudes,  new  purposes. 
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zim  aiooBa,  not  vith,  the  grain  of  her  liistorical  nature.  Her 
self-^remment  is  armaking  instead  of  resting  upon  something 
«lzea47  mode. 

338.  The  Department:  the  Prefect.  — The  central  figure 
of  Franch  adnunistration  is  the  Prefect,  the  legal  successor  of 
tl»  Intendant.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  central  governnient  in 
the  Department.  He  is  the  recruiting  officer  of  that  district, 
its  treasurer,  its  superintendent  of  schools/  its  chief  executive 
officer  in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  and  the  appointer  of 
most  of  its  Bobordinate  officials.  He  fills  a  double  capacity :  he 
ia  the  agent  and  appointee  of  the  central  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  agent  of  the  local  legislative  authorities.  He 
is  at  once  member  andjoverseer  of  the  General  Council  of  his 
Department;  and  he  is  necessarily  its  agent,  inasmuch  as  he 
oommaitda,  as  representative  of  the  authorities  in  Paris,  all 
the  instrumentalities  through  which  its  purposes  must  be 
effected.  A  minister  can  veto  any  act  of  a  Prefect,  —  for  he 
is  the  representative  of  any  minister  who  needs  his  executive 
aid  in  the  Department,  —  but  no  minister  can  oven-ide  him 
aad  act  l^  his  own  direct  authority.  Until  he  is  dismissed 
the  minister  must  act  through  him. 

Tbe  Prefect  m^j  tftke  part  in  the  proceeding!  of  the  General  Council 
<rf  the  Department  at  an;  time  except  nhen  hie  accountg  are  being 


339.  Such  ia  the  legal  position  of  the  Prefect.  His  actual 
position  is  somewhat  different.  The  politics  of  the  Republic, 
one  of  whose  tendencies  has  been  to  contribute  by  degrees  to 
local  self-government,  Is  making  the  Prefect  more  and  more 
the  mere  executive  agent  of  the  General  Council  of  bis  Depart- 
ment, and  has  already  made  his  office  a  party  prize.  He  is 
ap[)ointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  is  in  law  first 
of  all  and  chiefly  the  representative  of  the  Interior.  But  the 
other  ministers  also,  as  has  been  said,  act  through  hiia  in  many 

1  Be  appoint!  and  diMipUnea  the  teachen. 
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Cooncil,  which 
tt  faoB  eai-h  canton, 
^■g^  of  the  Cham- 
ift  WT  time  dissoire 
MiHa£.  The  election 
the  election  of 

'l<^T«itM,  •JMi  aac  tafcp  pfaee  af^  *^  art  b;  Maitut^,  but  on 
'tAj't  Mt  bf  deem  a£  the  pRadhaA.  Cbaarillws  are  elected 
f'/r  «  t^TB  of  six  jtan,  nar  hitf  if  Ae  ■eatbership  of  the 
f>mjml  imot[  pgxnwl  emj  Oree  Tcan.  In  aider  that  mpm- 
Ixm  >'>f  the  Ocneni  CoaBcD  aaj  be  in  bet  irpRsentsttres  of 
«t  )«Mt  a  mpeetable  number  of  the  Totets  of  the  caatons,  the 
Idw  [.ff/vi(lmi  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  on  a  first  ballot 
»rilp»«  v(it<^l  for  on  that  ballot  by  an  abeolnte  majority  in  a 
p'fll  fit  at  leMt  one-foiuth  of  the  registsted  t 
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hsviug  been  called  to  the  election  by  the  failure  of  a  first 
ballot,  a  plnrality  will  suffice  to  elect  on  a.  second.  In  case  of 
a  tic^  the  oider  candidate  is  to  be  declared  elected. 

.Tbe  membenhip  of  the  Coancil  variM  in  the  terer*!  UepnrlmenM, 
'         aeeording  to  tbr  nnmlwr  of  untoas,  from  lerenteen  to  lixtj-two. 

The  Qtaenl  Conncil  it  judge  of  tlie  validitj  of  election*  to  iti  own 
mnabenbip;  but  it  i*  not  the  final  judge.  An  appeal  lie*  from  ita 
dcciaiona  to  the  Council  of  State.  A  «eat  tnt,y  be  conteited  on  the 
initialiTe  either  of  a  member  of  tbe  Coancil,  the  Prefect,  or  a  couilitu- 
«U  of  tlM  member  whoae  righti  are  in  qneition. 

342.  There  are  two  regular  sessions  of  the  General  Council 
each  year.  The  duration  (if  both  is  limited  by  law :  for  the 
first  to  fifteen  days,  for  the  second  to  one  month.  Extra  ses- 
sions of  eight  daj3  will  he  called  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  at  the  written  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
If  the  Conncil  in  any  case  outsit  its  legal  term,  it  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  Prefect ;  if  it  overstep  its  jurisdiction  in  any 
matter,  ita  acts  are  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  President.  The 
President  has  also  a  veto  on  all  of  its  decisions.  Members 
are  liable  to  penalties  for  non-attendance  or  neglect  of  duty. 
They  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  nothing  for  their 
services. 

343.  At  the  first  regular  session  of  the  year  the  Council 
considers  general  business;  at  the  second  and  longer  session 
it  discusses  the  builget  of  the  department,  presented  by  the 
Prefect,  and  audits  the  accounts  of  the  year.  At  either  session 
it  may  require  from  the  Prefect  or  any  other  chief  of  the 
departmental  service  full  oral  or,  if  it  choose,  written  replies 
to  all  questions  it  may  have  to  ask  with  reference  to  the 
administration. 

344.  The  supervisory  and  regtUative  powers  of  the  General 
Council  are  of  considerable  importance;  but  its  originating 
powers  are  of  the  most  restricted  kind.  It  has  the  right  to 
appropriate  certdn  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  local  government, 

aot  the  right  to  tax  for  any  purpose.    The  amount 
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and  the  source  of  the  money  it  is  to  uat-  are  determined  by  tbe 
GhambeFS  in  Paris.  Even  such  narrove-l  acts  of  appropriation 
as  it  can  pass  have  to  be  confirmed  by  presidential  decree.  Its 
chief  functions  are  directory,  not  original've.  It  sees  to  the 
renting  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  needed  for  its  own 
use,  for  the  use  of  the  Prefect  and  hia  su'jordi nates,  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  use  of  the  loeal  courts ; 
it  regulates  the  pay  of  the  police  (gendarmerie)  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  provides  for  the  cost  of  printing  the  election  lists ; 
supervises  the  administration  of  the  roads,  railroads,  and  pub- 
lic works  of  the  Department ;  oversees  the  mana^ment  of  luna- 
tic asylums  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  apportions  among  the  several  arrondiasements  the  direct 
taxes  annually  voted  by  the  Chambers. 

345.  The  Departmental  Commission. — During  the  inter- 
vals between  its  sessions,  the  General  Council  is  represented 
in  local  administration  by  a  committee  of  its  own  members 
called  the  Departmental  Commission,  which  it  electa  to  coun- 
sel and  oversee  the  Prefect.  So  long  as  this  Commission  keeps 
within  its  recognized  prerogatives,  it  is  treated  as  a  committee 
of  the  General  Council,  and  appeals  lie  from  it  to  that  body  j 
but,  let  it  push  beyond  its  prerogatives,  and  it  becomes  respon- 
sible, not  to  the  General  Council  whose  committee  it  is,  but 
to  the  central  administration,  through  appeal  to  the  Council  of 
State.  It  is  thus  at  oTice  representative  of  the  General  Couucit 
and  amenable  to  the  Council  of  State. 

346.  Central  Control — The  most  noticeable  feature  of  thi/ 
system  is  the  tutelag.>  in  which  local  bodies  and  the  individual 
citizen  himself  are  kept.  Fines  compel  the  members  of  the 
General  Council  to  do  their  work,  and  then  every  step  of  that 
work  is  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  central  administration. 
Irregularities  in  the  election  of  a  member  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  General  Council  by  the  Prefect,  as  well  as  by 
its  own  members  or  by  petition  from  the  constituencv  affected. 
If  the  Council  oversteps  the  limits  of  its  power 
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bf  decree,  and  not  by  such  a,  challenging  of  its  acts  in  the 
conits  by  the  persons  affected  as,  in  English  or  American  prac- 
tice, strengthens  liberty  by  making  the  indiyidual  alert  to 
assert  the  law  on  his  own  behalf  instead  of  trusting  inertly 
to  the  government  to  keep  all  thingps  in  order.  Even  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  General  Council  is  restricted. 
It  may  express  its  views  on  any  matter  affecting  local  or 
general  interests,  'if  only  it  never  express  a  wish  which  has  a 
political  character.' 

^T.  The  Arrondissement  is  the  electoral  district  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties being  elected,  as  we  have  seen,  not  'at  large/  for  the 
whole  Department,  but  by  Arrondissements,  —  not  by  scrutin 
de  lute,  that  is,  but  by  scmCin  d'arrondiasemerU  (sec.  315). 
It  is  also  an  important  administrative  division  which  serves  as 
a  judicial  district  and  as  the  province  of  a  sub-prefect  and  an 
arrondisGe mental  Council.  The  sub-prefect  is  the  mere  agent 
of  bis  chief,  the  Prefect,  and  has  only  a  few,  hardly  more  than 
clerical,  duties ;  the  Council  of  the  Arrondissement  (conseU 
^arrottdi»aement),  elected  from  the  cantons,  like  the  General 
Council  of  the  Department,  has  no  more  important  function 
than  that  of  subdividing  among  the  communes  the  quota  of 
taxes  charged  to  the  Arrondissement  by  the  General  Council. 
For  the  rest,  it  merely  gives  advice  to  administrative  officers 
appointed  by  the  ministers  in  Paris. 

348,  The  Canton  is  the  electoral  district  from  which  mem- 
bers are  chosen  to  the  General  Council  and  the  Council  of  the 
Arrondissement;  it  marks  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace ;  it  is  a  muster  district  for  the  array,  and  it  serves 
as  a  territorial  unit  of  organization  for  registration  and  for  the 
departmental  care  of  roads,  but  it  has  no  administrative  oi^ni- 
lation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  region  of  convenient  size  for 
electoral  and  like  purposes. 

349.  The  Commune  is  the  smallest  of  the  administrative 

tnce,  and,  unlike  the  arrondissement  and  canton, 
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is  as  rital  an  organism  as  the  Department.  All  towns  aze 
communes ;  bat  there  is,  of  coone,  a  much  larger  nnmher  of 
nual  than  of  town  communes.' 

The  general  role  of  French  administiation  is  oentialization, 
the  direct  representation  of  the  central  aathori^,  through 
appointed  officers,  in  every  grade  of  local  goremment^  and  the 
ultimate  dependence  of  all  bodies  and  officers  upon  the  minis- 
ters in  Paris.  In  one  particular  this  rule  is  departed  &om  itt 
the  Conunnne.  The  chief  execatiTe  officer  of  the  Commune, 
the  mayor,  is  elected,  not  appointed.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
Hunicipal  ConncU  from  among  its  own  members,  and  is  given 
one  or  more  assistants  elected  in  the  same  way. 


Down  to  1874  the  atMjon  of  tbe  mon  popvlou  0 
pointed  b;  tbe  aathoritiM  in  Puit,  the  mftjora  of  tbe  iniaJkr  com- 
manes  bj  tbe  PrefecU.  Between  1831  and  1869  the  chcdce  ol  tbe 
•ppointing  power  wai  confined  to  tbe  memben  of  the  Hnulcipal  Couk- 
ciU ;  bat  between  185S!  and  1874  the  choice  might  be  nuidfl  oataide  tboa* 
bodies.  From  1874  to  1882  the  imaller  Cominiuiea  elected  thtii  majan, 
indirectlj  ai  now.     Since  1882  all  niB;on  have  been  elected. 

350.  The  Communal  Magistracy. —The  major  and  his 
assistants  do  not  constitute  an  executive  bnai-d :  the  mayor's 
assistants  are  not  his  colleagues.  He  is  bead  of  the  communal 
government :  they  have  their  duties  assigned  to  them  by  him. 
The  mayor  is  responsible,  not  to  the  Council  which  elects  him, 
but  to  the  central  administration  ami  its  departmental  repre- 
sentative, the  Prefect.  Once  elected,  he  becomes  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  he  will  not 
io  the  things  which  the  laws  demand  of  him  in  this  capaci^, 
the  Prefect  may  delegate  some  one  else  to  do  them,  or  even  do 
them  himself  instead.  For  cause,  Ixith  tbe  mayor  and  his 
assistants  may  be  suspended,  by  the  Prefect  for  one  month,  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  tliree  months,  and  all  their 
acts  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  either  by  Pre.fect  or  Minister. 
They  may  even  be  removed  by  the  Executive.  ^^• 
t  The  total  namber  of  conininiM'  in  Fruiee  li 
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la  cate  of  ft  remofml  it  is  the  dutj  of  the  Municipal  Council  to  fill 
Iht  Tftcanciee,  and  to  fill  them  with  other  men ;  for  remoTal  renders  the 
major  or  his  assistants  ineligible  for  one  jear. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  mayor  is  to  appoint  the  police  force  and 
atiier  subordinate  ofllcers  of  the  Commune ;  but  in  Communes  of  over 
fortf  thousand  inhabitants  the  mayor's  composition  of  the  police  force 
must  be  ratified  bj  decree,  and  in  other  communes  all  his  appointments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Prefect 

351.  The  Municipal  Council.  —  There  is  in  every  Commune 
a  Municipal  Council  (of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  members^  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  size  of  the  commune)  which  has^  besides  its 
priyil^e  of  electing  the  mayor  and  his  assistants,  pretty 
much  the  same  place  in  the  government  of  the  Commune  that 
the  General  Council  has  in  the  government  of  the  Department. 
Its  decisions,  however,  have  not  the  same  force  that  attaches 
to  decisions  of  the  General  Council.  The  latter  are  valid 
unless  vetoed ;  the  former  are  not  valid  until  confirmed ;  they 
must^  for  a  certain  term  at  least,  await  ratification.  Unlike 
the  General  Council,  the  Municipal  Council  is  liable  to  be  sus- 
pended for  one  month  by  the  Prefect ;  like  the  General  Coun- 
cily  it  may  be  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  President  passed  in 
the  Council  of  Ministers. .  It  holds  four  regular  sessions  each 
year,  one  of  which  it  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  muni- 
cipal budget^  which  is  presented  by  the  mayor.  Its  financial 
■eB8i<m  may  continue  six  weeks;  none  of  its  other  sessions  may 
last  more  than  fourteen  days.  The  mayor  acts  as  its  presi- 
dent^ except  when  his  own  accounts  are  under  consideration. 

Kcither  the  Municipal  Council  nor  the  Council  of  the  Airondissemeiit 
it  judge  of  the  validitj  of  the  elections  of  its  members.  Contested 
ttoctioa  catet  are  heard  by  the  Prefectural  Council  (sec.  354). 

Until  1881  the  Municipal  Council  was  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  a 
Utt  of  qualified  pertoni  made  up  in  the  Commune.  Between  1831  and 
1848  ftt  members  were  elected  bj  a  restricted  suffrage.  Since  1848  they 
hara  been  elected  bj  onirertal  suffrage. 

In  eaaa  of  a  dlttolation  of  the  Municipal  Council,  its  place  may  be 
takan,  for  tha  orertight  of  carrent  necessary  matters,  by  a  delegation 
of  firam  tlnae  to  eeTen  memben  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
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Repnblic  to  act  till  another  election  e«n  be  had.  TUa  delegmtioB  on- 
Dot,  however,  take  upon  itKir  more  than  the  merel;  directoi?  powen 
of  the  Council. 

352.  Oversight  of  the  CommUDe. — The  Conunune,  though 
in  many  of  its  relations  a  subdivision  of  the  Department, 
is  not  subject  to  the  orersight  of  the  General  Council.  This 
seems,  of  course,  an  anomaly,  when  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  system  of  local  gov- 
ernments within  local  governments;  and  nnquestionahly  the 
life  of  local  government  in  France  would  be  greatly  quick^ied 
by  giving  to  the  organs  of  local  government  a  large  independ- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  bringing  them  into  relations  of 
close  interdependence  to  each  other.  But  politics  has  "stolen 
into  the  General  Council,  although  the  legislators  of  1871  took 
care  to  shut  the  door  against  it,  and  the  view  is  common  in 
France,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  less  partisan  in  the  oversight  of  the  Communes  than 
the  General  Council  would  be."  • 

353.  Administrative  Courts:  the  Council  of  State. — So 
thorough  is  the  differentiation  of  functions  in  France  that 
actions  at  law  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  administration  are 
instituted,  not  in  the  regular  law  courts  connected  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice,  but  in  special  adniiiiistratiwe  courts  connected 
with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (sec.  335).  The  highest  of 
these  courts  is  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  composed  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  various  high  adniinistrative  ofHcers  of  the 
permanent  service.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  adminis- 
trative questions.  It  is  also  cLarjred  with  the  duty  of  giving 
advice  to  the  Chambers  or  to  the  government  ou  all  questions 
affecting  administration  that  may  be  referred  to  it. 

354.  The  Prefectural  Council.— Below  the  Council  of  State 
are  the  Prefectural  Council,  a  Couit  of  Revision,  a  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  Court  of  Audit.     These 

'  Lebon  (MarqnardaeD),  pp.  100,  lOT. 
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an  not  sabordinate  to  each  other:  each  is  directly  subordinate 
to  the  Council  of  State.  The  Prefeetural  Council  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  of  them.  It  has,  amongst  other  weighty 
functions,  that  of  determining  the  validity  of  elections  to  the 
Council  of  the  Anondiesement  and  to  the  Municipal  Council. 
For  the  rest,  it  has  jurisdiction  over  all  administrative  ques- 
tions, and  over  all  conflicts  between  administrative  authority 
and  private  rights.  Its  processes  of  tiial  and  adjudication 
aie  briefer  and  less  expensive  than  those  of  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  In  almost  all  cases  au  appeal  lies  to  the  Council  of 
State. 

Tlw  Frefccfrl*  the  legal  repraienUtiTe  of  the  government  in  Cftsei 
brought  before  the  Prefectoral  Council ;  fant  that  court  is  not  at  all 
BDder  hii  dominance.  It  ii  composed  of  permanent  judges,  one  of 
wbocD,  U  leut,  i*  usnallj  of  long  adminiBtnitiTe  experience. 

Bach  minuter  fa  himtelf  a  judge  of  first  initance  in  casei  whoie  con- 
■ideration  ia  not  otherwise  provided  for,  an  appeal  always  lying  from 
hhn,  of  eanne,  to  the  Council  of  State.  Prefects  and  mayors  are,  in 
lik«  Duniwr,  judge*  of  first  initauce  in  certain  aniall  cage*. 

Tm  Administration  or  Justice. 

365.  Ordlmuy  Courts  of  Justice.  —  The  supreme  court  of 
Prance  is  the  Cassation  (Cessation)  Court  which  sits  iit  Pavis. 
Xext  below  it  in  rank  axe  twenty-six  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  juris- 
di<!tion  of  each  of  which  extends  over  several  Departments. 
These  hear  cases  brought  up  from  the  courts  of  first  instance 
which  sit  in  the  capitiJ  towns  of  the  arrondisscraents.  These 
last  consider  cases  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  wtio  hold 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  small  cases  in  the  cantons.  By 
decree  of  the  President,  passed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  Senate  may  be  constituted  a  special  court  for  the  consid- 
entioii  of  questions  seeming  to  involve  the  safety  of  the  state; 
and  such  questions  luay  be  removed  by  the  same  authority 
from  the  ordinary  courts. 

The  appointment  of  all  judges  rests  with  the  President,  or. 
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rather,  with  the  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  the  tenure  of  the  judi- 
cial office,  except  in  the  case  of,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  is  during 
good  behavior.  In  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Pres- 
ident has  power  to  remove. 

356.  Jury  Courts.  —  In  France,  the  ordinary  civil  courts  are 
without  juries ;  the  judges  decide  all  questions  of  fact  as  well 
as  all  questions  of  law.  There  are,  however,  special  jury  courts 
(cours  d'assises)  constituted  four  times  a  year  in  each  Depart- 
ment for  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  and  of  political  and  press  of- 
fences; and  in  these  the  jury  is  sole  judge  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused;  the  judges  determine  the  pun- 
ishment. 

The  jury  courts  sit  under  the  presidencj  of  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  Department  lies  in  which  the 
court  is  convened,  and  with  him  are  associated  two  'aMesaora.'  The 
state  is  represented  in  each  case  bj  the  state-attomej  or  one  of  hia 
deputies.  A  jury  of  twelve  is  made  up  from  lists  prepared  bj  commit- 
sioners  of  the  cantons  and  arrondissements.  These  lists  inclnde  the 
names  of  all  Frenchmen  within  the  Department  who  are  tbtrtj  years  of 
age,  able  to  read  and  write,  in  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights,  and  not 
disqualified  or  excused  b}'  law.  Thirty-six  jurors  and  four  snbstatutes 
are  taken  from  these  lists  for  each  quarterly  session  of  the  court ;  and 
for  each  case  twelve  of  this  number  are  drawn  by  lot,  the  state  and  the 
accused  both  having  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  of  the  jorors 
drawn  till  but  twelve  names  remain  in  the  urn. 

357.  Tribunal  of   Conflicts.  —  Between  the  two  sets  of 

courts,  the  administrative  and  the  ordinary,  there  stands  a 
Tribunal  of  Conflicts,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  to 
which  jurisdiction,  the  administrative  or  the  ordinary,  any 
case  belongs  whose  proper  destination,  or  forum,  is  in  dispute. 
This  Tribunal  consists  of  the  Privy  Seal  as  president,  of  three 
State  Councillors  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  and  of  three 
members  of  the  Cassation  Court  selected,  in  Uke  manneri  by 
their  fellow-judges. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  GEBUANT 


358.  The  Feadalizatloii  of  Germany  vaa  Id  some  points 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  feudaUzation  of  France,  There 
was  in  Germany,  of  course,  uo  Romanized  subject  population 
such  as  existed  in  Gaul,  and  whose  habits  entered  there,  like  a 
leaven,  into  the  polity  of  their  conquerors.  Beyond  the  Rhine 
all  were  of  one  general  kin,  all  bred  in  the  same  genenU  cos- 
toms.  What  was  new  there  was  the  great  Frankish  kingship 
of  Merowingian  and  Carolingian, — the  new  size  and  potem^ 
of  the  regal  power  bred  amidst  the  readjustments  of  conquer- 
ing  migration  by  the  dominant  Franks.  For  the  rest,  there 
was  at  first  the  old  grouping  about  elective  or  hereditary 
princes,  the  old  tribal  individualities  of  custom,  the  old  organi- 
zation into  separate,  semi-independent,  self-governing  communi- 
ties. Feudalism  came,  not  so  much  through  fresh  gifts  of  land 
and  novel  growths  of  privilege  based  upon  such  fresh  gifts, 
not  so  much  through  'benefice'  and  'commendation,'  that  is, 
the  new  adjustments  of  personal  allegiance  elsewhere  (sees. 
238-240),  as  through  the  official  organization  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy. 

359.  Official  System  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy:  the 
Grafen.  —  In  order  to  exercise  their  kingly  powers  the  more 
effectually,  the  Frankish  monarchs  adopted  the  natural  plan, 
for  which  there  was  Roman  precedent,  of  delegating  their 
functions  to  officers  commissioned  to  act  as  their  representa- 
tives in  various  districts  of  their  ezteusive  domains. 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  symmetrical  division  of  the 
territory  into  districts  to  ^^^a  official  system.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  liingdm^^^e  were  counts  (Grafen),  the 
king's  vicegerents  in  th^Kercise  of  the  financial,  judicial,  and 
military  prerogatives  of  overlordship ;  but  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  were  not  always  sharply  defined.  There  were,  for 
one  thing,  many  exemptions  from  their  authority  within  the 
general  districts  allotted  them.  There  were  the  dignity  and 
pretensions  of  provincial  princes  to  be  respected;  more  im- 
portant still,  there  were  the  claims  of  the  great  landowners  to 
a  special  jurisdiction  and  independent  lordship  of  their  own  to 
be  r^arded.  As  a  matter  of  policy  such  claims  were  gener- 
aUy  allowed.  The  demesnes  of  the  greater  landowners  were 
cut  out  from  the  administrative  territory  of  the  Graf  and  given 
separate  political  functions.  Barons  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
France, — local  autocrats  with  law  courts  and  a  petty  sover- 
eignty of  their  own, — were  thus  freely  created.  The  king 
apparently  could  not  deny  them  the  immunities'  they  de- 
manded. 

360.  The  Xaglstracy  of  Office  and  the  Magistracy  of  Pro- 
prietorship* —  There  thus  grew  up,  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  a 
double  magistracy  —  a  magistracy  of  office  and  a  magistracy  of 
proprietorship.  The  Graf  ruled  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  the 
baron  by  virtue  of  his  landed  possessions :  there  were  lords  by 
privilege  (JmmvnUatsherren),  and  lords  by  commission.  Of 
course  as  time  went  on  the  two  sets  of  magnates  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  possession  of  a  common  character  through 
an  interchange  of  qualities.  The  office  of  Graf  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  hereditary  and  to  connect  itself  with  the 
ownership  of  large  estates.  Heredity  of  title  and  prerogative 
was  the  almost  irresistible  fashion  of  the  age:  the  men  of 
gieateet  individual  consequence,  besides,  —  the  men  who  were 
fit  beeanse  of  their  individual  weight  to  be  delegated  to  exer- 
eise  the  royal  authority,  —  were  commonly  the  men  of  large 
Brties.    Either  there  went,  therefore,  along  with  the  graf- 
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ship,  gifts  of  land,  or  else  men  already  sufficiently  endowed 
with  lands  were  given  the  ^|^^^d  as  the  office  connected 
itself  with  proprietors  hip  if^lHl^iu  proprietorship  its  in- 
variable quality  of  heredity.  This^ras  the  double  process : 
Grafs  became  hereditary  territorial  lords ;  and  hereditary  terri- 
torial lords  acquired  either  the  grafsMp  itself  or  powers  quite 
as  great. 

361.  Hereditary  Chiefs.  —  Add  to  this  hierarchy  the  more 
ancient  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  tale  of  greater  lords  is 
complete.  These  princes  were,  by  traditional  title  at  least, 
rulers  of  the  once  self-governing  communities  which  Frankish 
ascendency  had  in  the  days  of  conquest  united  under  a  com- 
mon authority.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  retained  a  vital 
local  sway.  They  were  intermediate,  in  the  new  political  order, 
between  the  king  and  the  barons. 

362.  Full  Development  of  Territorial  Sovereignty. —By 
the  thirteenth  century  German  feudalization  was  complete. 
Princes  (dukes),  Orafi,  and  barons,  had  all  alike  become  lords 
within  their  own  territories  (Landesherren).  Bishops  and 
abbots,  too,  as  in  France,  had  entered  the  competition  for 
power  and  become  themselves  grafs  and  barons.  That  terri- 
torial sovereignty,  that  private  ownership  of  political  author- 
ity which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  feudalism,  and  whiol^ 
we  have  seen  so  fully  developed  in  France,  is  present  in  as  full 
development  here  in  Germany  also.  But  the  elements  of  the. 
development  are  very  different  in  the  two  countries.  In 
France  we  have  seen  the  appointment  of  royal  delegates  come 
after  the  perfecting  of  feudalism  and  lead,  through  the  gradual 
concentration  of  judicial  and  other  authority  in  the  king's 
hands,  to  the  undermining  and  final  overthrow  of  baronial 
sovereignty  (sees.  296,  302).  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
the  royal  representatives,  appointed  while  feudalism  was 
taking  shape,  themselves  entered  and  strengthened  the  baron- 
age, quitting  their  dependent  functions  as  officials  for  the  in- 
dependent functions  of  territorial  lords.     In  France,  in 
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wofdsy  the  appointment  of  judicial  representatives  of  the 
Crown  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Louis  IX.  and  his 
successors  for  the  destruction  of  feudal  privilege;  feudalism 
was  dissolved  through  office.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
feudal  privilege,  instead  of  being  eradicated,  was  created  by 
the  very  same  process ;  feudalism  was  fostered  by  office. 

363.  The  Markgraf. — One  office  especially  fostered  feudal 
independence  in  Grermany.  Outside  the  hierarchy  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  standing  in  special  relations  with  the  king,  was 
the  Markgraf^  —  the  graf  of  the  Mark  or  border,  set  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  inroads  by  hostile  peoples.  He  was  of 
course  chosen  chiefly  because  of  his  capacity  in  war,  and  was 
of  the  most  imperative,  masterful  soldier  breed  of  the  times. 
To  him,  too,  were  necessarily  vouchsafed  from  the  first  ex- 
traordinary powers.  He  was  made  virtual  dictator  in  the 
unsettled,  ill-ordered  border  district  which  he  was  appointed 
to  hold  against  foreign  attack;  and  he  was  freely  given  all 
the  territory  he  could  conquer  and  bring  under  the  nominal 
anthority  of  the  king.  It  was  thus  that  the  Mark  Branden- 
burg stretched  out  to  the  northeast  to  the  inclusion  of  Prussia 
and  other  broad  territory  wrested  from  the  once  threatening 
Wends  (sees.  382-393),  and  that  the  Ostmark  established  by 
Charles  the  Oreat  as  a  barrier  against  the  Hungarian  increased 
till  it  became  the  great  state  of  Austria  (sees.  374-381).  The 
authority  of  the  kings  over  these  masters  of  the  border  was 
necessarily  very  ineffectual.  The  Markgraf  was  not  long  in 
beeoming  virtually  a  ruler  in  his  own  right,  little  disturbed  by 
tiie  nominal  suzerainty  of  a  distant  monarch,  and  possessed  by 
&Bt  hereditary  right  of  the  titles  and  powers  which  would  one 
day  make  of  him  a  veritable  king. 

364  The  Empire.  —  Charles  the  Great  set  for  his  succes- 
sors the  example  of  a  wide  rule  and  a  Roman  title.  He  left 
none  of  his  own  race  able  to  sustain  a  r6le  as  great  as  that 
wldoh  he  had  played ;  but,  so  soon  as  his  direct  line  had  run 

^  Sozon  princes  were  found  eager  and  able  to  revive  the 
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great  tradition  and  rehabilitate  the  Empire.  The  Carolingians 
kept  alive  the  title  of  Emperor  aa  a  title  of  precedence  to  be 
borne  by  the  elder  line  of  desceDdants  from  the  great  Charles ; 
but  they  divided  his  territories  among  them,  generation  after 
generation,  in  the  old  disintegrating  Frankish  way,  and  so 
cheated  whomsoever  of  their  number  was  called  Emperor  of 
any  real  Empire.  It  was  thus  that  France  and  other  territo- 
ries became  separated  from  the  German  portion  of  the  Fnuk- 
lands,  and  set  apart  to  work  oat  histories  of  their  own  (sees. 
252,  253,  270). 

365.  The  Saxon  Emperors:  Otto  the  Great. —The  great 
figure  among  the  Saxon  emperors,  who  succeeded  the  Carolin- 
gians, was  Otto  (936-973) .  Upon  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  Charles,  the  nobles  of  the  Empire  had  claimed  the  right  to 
select  their  ruler,  — a  right  which  they  long  continued  to  exer- 
cise, and  which  they  often  abased  by  the  deliberate  choice  of 
weak  princes  who  would  be  unable  to  make  the  imperial  author- 
ity too  intrusive,  to  the  upsetting  of  baronial  pretensions;  but 
which  they  seem  at  first  to  have  exercised  with  some  wisdom. 
Certainly  the  Saxon  and  Salian  houses,  which  were  selected 
to  rule  during  the  two  centuries  following  the  death  of  the  last 
Carolingian,  raised  the  imperial  power  to  the  height  of  its  d^- 
nity  and  consequence.  Had  there  been  others  like  the  great- 
est emperors  of  these  Houses  to  succeed  them,  Germany,  like 
France,  might  have  won  unity  and  realized  nationality  at  the 
dawn,  instead  of  at  the  noon,  of  the  modern  time. 

366.  The  Saxon  Otto,  deservedly  n;uiie(l  ■  the  Gn-at,'  devoted 
tlie  thirty  odd  years  of  his  vigorous  reigu  to  the  repression  of 
the  great  duchies  (Franconia,  Bavari.i,  Swabia,  Lotharingia) 
which,  along  with  his  own  duchy  of  Saxony,  had,  in  the  days 
of  the  disintegration  and  decay  of  th*?  Caroliugian  power, 
assumed  a  heady  independence  quite  incompatible  with  real 
unity ;  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  from  the  fierce  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Hungarians,  whom  no  energj'  less  than 
his  could  have  repelled  j  and  to  the  rehabilitatit     af  "     " 
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man  power  in  Italy.  In  962,  after  victories  won  in  the  Pope's 
behalf  in  Italy,  he  renewed  in  Borne  the  imperial  office,  to 
which,  the  dukes  within  his  kingdom  and  the  Hungarians 
without  being  the  witnesses,  he  was  able  to  give  a  vitality  and 
ascendency  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  its  first  estate  under 
Charles  the  Great.  His  weakness,  like  that  of  all  his  succes- 
sors, lay  in  a  foolish  striving  after  a  power  more  extensive 
than  he  could  possibly  hold  together,  so  long  as  the  royal 
authority  in  Crermany  was  not  undisputed.  Endeavoring  to 
keep  their  hold  upon  Italy,  Otto  and  his  successors  failed  to 
make  good,  once  and  for  all,  their  hold  upon  Germany.  They 
fell  between  two  stools.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
together  in  a  common  subjection  both  stubborn  town-republics 
in  Italy  and  refractory  feudatories  in  Germany.  Still  Otto 
coold  make  some  show  of  success  even  in  such  a  task;  and 
even  the  less  able  successors  of  his  own  House  handed  on  to 
the  Salian  princes  who  came  after  them  a  power  not  altogether 
squandered. 

367.  The  Salian  Emperors:  Henry  III. — The  Salian 
House  in  its  turn  produced  Henry  III.  (1039-1056)  under 
whom  the  imperial  authority  reached  its  greatest  height. 
Henry  was  for  a  time  himself  duke  at  once  of  three  of  the 
four  great  German  duchies,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria, 
while  the  ducal  throne  of  Lotharingia  long  remained  vacant. 
That  process  of  absorption  by  the  Crown  of  all  the  greater 
feudal  titles  which  was  to  consolidate  France  seemed  to  have 
set  in  also  in  Germany.  But  German  royalty  lacked  the 
hereditary  principle  and  the  sustained  capacity  of  a  family 
of  Oapets. 

368.  The  Hohenstauf en :  Frederic  Barbarossa. — The  line 
of  Salian  emperors  dwindled  rapidly  away  after  Henry  III.,  and 
in  1138  there  was  brought  to  the  imperial  throne  that  family 
of  Hohenstaufen  which  was  to  complete,  through  Frederic  Bar- 
boroBsay  the  greatest  of  their  line,  the  folly  of  Italian  warfare. 

I  reign  of  Frederic  was  one  long,  variable,  and  eventually 
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fruitless  struggle  with  the  lepublJcaa  cities  of  Lombard;. 
While  the  empetor  speat  all  his  resonroes  in  the  sooth,  Qet- 
many  prepared  to  go  to  pieces  so  soon  as  his  strong  hand 
should  be  removed.  Frederic  was  a  man  of  heroic  mould, 
equal  to  the  greatest  tasks  of  ruling,  and  ao  long  as  he  lived, 
the  imperial  government  was  measurably  potent  and  respected. 
But  only  such  a  one  as  he  could  wield  the  whip  in  such  a  way 
as  to  effect  a  steady  discipline  of  the  great  feudatories.  Even 
while  he  reigned,  the  forces  of  disintegration  gathered  head. 
Free  cities  sprang  up  which  were  afterwards  to  be  not  a  little 
independent  and  masterful ;  the  Bavarian  Ostmark  was  erected 
into  that  duchy  of  Austria  which  was  one  day  to  grow  into 
the  mistress  of  Germany ;  and  the  Bohemian  duke  (Yladislar) 
received  that  royal  crown  which  was  to  lift  Bohemia  into 
the  front  rank  among  the  German  states  of  the  disintegrate 
Empire. 

369.  The  Interregnum  and  the  Electors.  —  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors 
(1254)  came  an  interregnum,  —  a  period  of  "  fist-law  "  (Atut- 
recht),  as  the  Germans  themselves  called  it,  —  which  was  event- 
ually to  bring  forth  a  new  constitution  for  the  Empire.  Just 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Carolingian  line,  as  I  have  said, 
the  German  princes  had  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  elect 
the  Emperor  upon  each  occasion  of  the  falling  vacant  of  the 
office  (sec.  365).  Of  course  the  tendency  of  the  time,  which 
was  for  privileges  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  strongest 
to  remain  with  them  through  h.Mvilitary  right  so  long  as  they 
continued  strong,  led  to  the  gradual  limitiitioQ  of  the  electoral 
power  to  a  few  only  of  the  leading  spirits  among  the  greater 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  feudaturies.  The  Interregnum  was 
brought  about  by  a  factional  figlit  among  these  electors.  One 
party  elected  and  crowned  at  Aachen  (the  titular  capital  of 
the  Empire  since  Charles's  time)  Richard  of  Cornwall,  a  son 
of  John  of  England;  but  another  party  among  the  princes 
elected  Alphonso  of  Castile,  a  great-grandson  of  Frederic 
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imoBsa^  refosed  to  recognize  Bichard  as  Emperor,  and  plunged 
the  country  into  a  dreary  civil  war  of  seventeen  years  (1256- 
1273)  9  during  which  there  really  was  no  imperial  govern- 
ment at  all.  For  Alphonso  did  not  come  to  claim  the  half 
crown  thus  equivocally  offered  him,  Richard  made  no  head- 
way towards  real  emperorship,  and  anarchy  worked  its  full 
confusion.  The  barons  of  the  torn  kingdom  assiduously  set 
about  making  themselves  more  independent  than  ever ;  some 
of  them  openly  devoted  themselves  to  robbery  and  made  a 
trade  of  lawlessness ;  the  towns  drew  together  for  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  which  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
emperors ;  ^  every  element  of  disintegration  acquired  its  full 
potency;  and  the  Empire  seemed  finally  to  have  gone  to 
pieces. 

370.  The  First  Habsburg  Emperor.  -—  At  length,  in  1273, 
the  electors  agreed  upon  Kudolf,  Count  of  Habsburg,  as  Em- 
peror. Habsburg  was  a  petty  feudal  estate  in  Switzerland : 
bat  the  electors  seem  to  have  selected  its  count  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  was  not  powerful.  For  more  than  seventy 
years  they  made  it  their  settled  policy  to  have  none  but  weak 
princes  on  the  throne,  in  order  that  no  too  great  centralization 
of  power  might  cheat  them  of  their  own  unlawful  independence. 
They  even  degraded  the  imperial  office  by  shamelessly  selling 
it  to  the  richest  of  rival  candidates :  they  did  not  so  much  as 
keep  &ith  with  purchasers  of  the  dignity,  but  sold  it  some- 
times to  more  than  one  aspirant  at  once.  Rudolf,  however, 
proved  strong  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  future 
supremacy  of  his  House.  His  chief  rival  for  the  imperial 
erown  had  been  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  Empire,  and  Ottocar's  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment at  not  receiving  the  coveted  honor  were  so  great  that  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  Rudolf  as  his  suzerain.  Rudolf,  con- 
lequently,  immediately  undertook  to  compel  his  submission,' 

'  TUt  wmt  Hie  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Hanieatic  and  Rheniih 
WegMt  mtntloiied  eec.  246. 
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aod  so  complete  was  his  success  in  a  battle  on  the  MarcMeld 
(1278)  that  he  wrung  from  Bohemia,  besides  other  territories, 
that  duchy  of  Austria  upon  which  the  Hababurgers  were  to 
erect  much  of  their  future  greatness.  Rudolfs  election  to  the 
throne  had  at  any  rate  given  to  the  house  of  Habsbui^  its 
initial  opportunity.  Rudolfs  son,  Albert  of  Austria,  also  won 
the  crown,  and  Frederic  of  Austria  soon  after  figured  as  rival 
to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  for  the  imperial  title;  but  Habsburg's 
time  was  not  yet ;  Bohemian  princes  were  to  interpose  a  long 
line  of  emperors  before  Austria  should  finally  realize  her  am* 
bition. 

371.  The  Golden  Bull.  —  From  1347  to  1437  there  wen, 
with  one  interruption,  emperors  of  the  Luxemburg-Bohemian 
line ;  and  the  first  of  these,  Charles  IV.  (1347-1378),  is  espe- 
cially notable  as  having  been  instrumental  in  the  promulgation 
of  that  Crolden  Bull  which  was  to  continue  to  be  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Empire  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(1356-1806).  This  celebrated  law  was  issued  by  Charles,  with 
the  concurrence  of  an  imperial  Diet,  consisting  of  princes  and 
representatives  of  the  free  cities,  in  1356.  It  determined  who 
should  be  the  electors  of  the  Emperor  and  how  they  should 
exercise  their  electoral  functions.  It  was  once  and  for  all 
settled  that  the  electors  should  be  the  following  seven ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  the  I>uke  of  Siixony  (Wittenberg),  and  the  Markgtaf  of 
Brandenburg.  To  each  elector  there  attacheil  n  great  iru]n;rial 
office:  the  three  archbishops  were  respectively  arch-chancel- 
lors of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy ;  the  king  of  Bohemia 
was  cupbearer ;  the  Count  Palatine,  seneschal ;  the  Saxon  duke, 
marshal ;  and  the  Brandenburger,  chamberlain.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  theory  that  it  was  these  offices  which  conferred 
upon  their  possessors  their  prerogative  as  electors ;  but  of 
course  the  fact  was  quite  other :  the  ofice  h&d  been  tacked  on 
to  the  prerogative. 
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Had  the  final  choice  of  electors  been  made  ir  the  earliest  daji  of  the 
Eminre,  it  would  doabtless  have  been  otherwise  bestowed.  It  would 
have  been  natural  in  any  case  that  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Trier, 
and  Cologne  should  be  preferred,  for  they  had  long  been  the  greatest 
ipiritiial  magnates  of  the  Empire ;  but  at  an  earlier  date  the  four  tem- 
poral YOtet  would  hare  gone  to  the  great  duchies  of  Franconia,  Saxony, 
Swabia,  and  Bayaria.  As  it  was,  in  1356  none  of  these  duchies  any 
longer  existed  whole.  Two  of  them,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  had  become 
entirely  extinct :  the  place  of  Franconia  as  a  principality  had  been  taken 
by  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  that  of  Swabia  by  Brandenburg.  The 
Count  Palatine  and  the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  accordingly  received 
dectoral  votes.  Saxony  had  been  divided  between  the  houses  of  Saxon- 
Wittenberg  and  Saxon-Lauenburg,  of  whom  the  Golden  Bull  preferred 
the  fonner.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  of  the  same  house  as  the  Count 
Palatine,  and  two  votes  were  not  to  be  given  to  one  family.  Bohemia 
was  new,  but  too  powerful  to  be  excluded. 

The  Bull  lays  down  "a  variety  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  imperial 
elections.  Frankfort  is  fixed  as  the  place  of  election ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  (Mainz)  named  the  convener  of  the  electoral  college ;  to  Bo- 
hemia is  given  the  first,  to  the  Count  Palatine  the  second  place  among 
the  secular  electors.  A  majority  of  votes  was  in  all  cases  to  be  decisive."  ^ 

There  bad  long  been  seven  electors ;  the  Golden  Bull  only  decided 
the  claims  of  rival  parts  of  houses,  confirmed  Bohemia  in  its  vote,  and 
fixed  the  procedure. 

372.  Imperial  Cities.  —  One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Germany,  —  the  period  of 
the  Interregnum  and  of  the  extremest  feebleness  and  subordina- 
tion of  the  imperial  power,  —  was  the  rise  of  the  free  imperial 
cities.  The  cities  of  the  Empire  had,  as  feudalism  developed, 
fidlen  into  its  order  in  two  classes.  Some  of  them  held  their 
privil^es  of  the  Emperor  himself,  were  his  immediate  vassals ; 
others  were  subordinated  to  some  feudal  lord  and  were  subjects 
of  the  Empire  only  through  him.  The  position  of  those  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  Emperor  was  much  more  advantar 
geoos  than  the  position  of  those  who  had  lesser  and  nearer 
masters.  The  imperial  supervision  was  apt  to  be  much  less  ex- 
acting than  the  overlordship  of  princes  who,  having  less  wide 

1  Biyce,  Moltf  Roman  Empire,  8th  ed.,  p.  231. 
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inteiests  to  cue  for  than  thoee  Thkli  tnuied  the  Emperor,  conld 
render  their  power  greater  hy  conceattation.  They  were  always 
near  at  hand  and  jealous  of  any  moTement  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  towns  within  their  dom^n ;  the  Emperor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  often  far  away  and  never  by  possibility  so 
watchful.  He  was  represented  always  by  some  deputy;  but 
the  presence  of  this  officer  did  not  greatly  curtail  municipal 
self-government  In  the  thirteenth  century  even  this  degree 
of  control  was  gotten  rid  of  at  the  suit  of  some  of  the  cities. 
They  were  allowed  to  become  '  free '  imperial  cities,  bound  to 
the  Emperor  only  by  sworn  allegiance,  not  by  any  bonds  of  ac- 
tual govenunent.  The  next  step  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence  and  importance  was  their  admission  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire — and  such  recognition 
was  not  long  delayed.  The  rftle  of  these  great  free  cities  in 
imperial  affairs  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ouuiy 
independent  rdles  playe<l  on  the  confused  stage  of  that  troubled 
time.  LCibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  retain  to  this  day  a  cer- 
tain privilege  of  position  as  hee  cities  in  the  German  Empire 
(sees.  402,  405). 

373.  The  SwlH  Confederatioa  —  Alnott  at  the  t«7  Ubm  that 
the  Habeburgs  first  won  tlie  imperial  ctoitd  uid  acquired  Uic  dnchj 
at  AoBtria,  some  of  their  Swiig  dependeocin  broke  awaj  from  them, 
and  established  an  independence  nerer  lince  permanentlr  broken. 
Sohwjz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  iturd;  little  monntain  comniaiiltiM 
grouped  about  the  louthem  end  of  qaiet  Laceme,  with  whoae  itmgflo 
for  freedom  the  glorious  itory  of  the  Swiaa  Confederation  begliia,  con- 
tained some  part  of  the  estatei  of  the  Count*  of  Hababnrg,  whow 
hereditary  domains  touched  the  other  end  of  Lttceme,  and  ftretchcd 
wide  lo  the  north  about  (he  further  ihore  of  Lake  OeneTB,  and  SODtb- 
ward  again  on  the  West.  The  region  of  the  Alpt  contained  the  nota- 
ble imperial  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Baale,  and  Si-haffhauaen ;  and 
Schwyi,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  claimed  to  be  immediate  Taisala  of  the 
Emperor,  as  these  cities  were.  The  Count*  of  Habsbnrg.  in  deapile  of 
this  claim,  sought  to  reduce  them  to  aubmianion  (o  themielres.  The 
result  was  a  long  straggle  In  which  the  thr^e  little  caotoos,  at  first 
Joined  onlj  bj  their  neighbor  oanton,  Lnccnie,  but  afterwards  by  Zii- 
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rich,  GUnu,  Zng,  and  Berne,  were  erentually  completely  yictorious. 
By  the  formation  of  this  famoos  league  of  free  cantons  and  cities;  at 
lint  known  as  the  "  Old  League  of  High  Germany/'  but  ultimately  as 
SwitierUnd  (the  land  of  Schwyz),  there  emerged  from  the  German 
Eopire  one  of  the  most  interesting  states  known  to  history.  It  may 
be  said  to  hare  been  the  offspring  of  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the 
Empire, — a  liring  proof  of  its  incoherence.  In  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  consider  its  political  derelopment  with  the  special  attention  which 
it  merits. 

374.  Austria  and  the  Empire.  —  Having  acquired  the  duchy 
of  Austria,  the  House  of  Habsburg  was  no  longer  dependent 
upon  its  fortunes  in  the  Alps ;  a  forest  canton  more  or  less 
could  make  no  controlling  difference  in  its  political  career. 
In  1438  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  who  had  meantime  added  to  their 
possessions  Carinthia  and  Tyrol,  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
to  hand  its  titles  on  to  their  descendants  in  a  direct  succession 
broken  by  only  two  interruptions  of  a  single  reign  each,  till 
what  remained  of  the  Empire  should  be  destroyed  by  Napoleon 
in  1806.  That  process  which  had  taken  place  both  in  England 
and  in  Prance  and  which  might  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
early  time  in  Grermany,  had  not  Carolingians,  Saxons,  and 
Salians  all  alike  so  soon  failed  of  male  heirs,  and  had  not  the 
Roman  Church  planned  to  keep  alive  through  imperial  elections 
her  influence  in  the  Empire  which  she  had  created  and  named 
'Holy/  now  at  last  became  operative  in  the  country  of  the  seven 
electors.  The  imperial  crown  became  hereditary.  The  electors 
oontinued  with  singular  perseverance  to  go  through  the  forms 
of  election;  but,  though  they  twice  chose  outside  the  House  of 
Austria,^  they  usually  confirmed  the  choice  of  nature  by  elect- 
ing each  time  the  natural  heir  of  the  Habsburger  just  dead. 

376.  Maximilian  I.  —  During  the  first  century  of  its  unin- 
termpted  rule  the  House  produced  a  man  worthy,  as  men  go, 
to  foond  a  dynasty.  Maximilian  I.  (1493-1519)  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  able  prince ;  more  important  still,  he  was  the 

1  In  1742  they  elected  Charles  VII.  of  Bararia,  and  in  1745  Francis  I. 
^(orrAiDe  (sec.  880). 
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most  powerful  prince  of  Ms  line.  The  porei  of  a  Qennin 
emperor  depended  not  on  his  authority  as  Emperor,  but  upon 
what  he  was  besides  being  Emperor.  Maximilian  poasessed  all 
the  estates  once  divided  among  various  branches  of  his  &mily, 
and  was  therefore  the  moat  sovereign  duke  Austria  had  yet 
known ;  he  had,  besides,  married  Maiy,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  had  thus  come  into  possession  of 
many  of  the  great  estates  which  had  made  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy a  formidable  rival  of  the  most  powerful  kings.  It  was 
with  such  power  behind  him  that  he  became  Emperor.  With 
him,  it  has  been  said,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  changes  its 
character  and  becomes  exclusively  Crerman.  The  Holy  Koman 
Empire  was  elective  and  was  dominated  in  large  measure  by 
ecclesiastical  influences;  the  German  Empire  of  the  Habe- 
burgers  is  hereditary  and  strictly  political.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  essentially  a  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a 
device  for  holding  together  diverse  feudal  elements  under  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  whole;  the  German  Empire  is  a  mod- 
ern organization  intended  to  secure  the  dominance  of  a  single 
great  state.  It  emerges  as  the  light  of  the  Renaissance  begins 
to  spread  over  Europe,  as  America  is  discovered,  and  all  medi- 
eval bonds  are  broken.  Men  did  not  perceive  this  at  the  time, 
but  such  was  nevertheless  the  case.' 

37G.  Hazimilian's  Reforms.  —  The  reforms  which  Haxi* 
milian  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  administration  of  the  Em- 
pire were  not  great,  but  they  at  loast  bore  proinisc  of  a  much- 
to-be-desired  consolidation  of  tln'  imperial  power.  Even  the 
Emperor's  iKiwerful  feudal  subjects  were  willing  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  unification.  A  diet  at  Worms  in  1495  proclaimed  a 
perpetual  public  peace  and  established  an  Imperial  Chamber 
(Reicliskaminergerickt)  which  was  intended  to  give  to  the  Em- 
pire a  unified  and  authoritative  administration  of  justice ;  and 
another  Diet,  later  in  the  reign  (1512),  divided  the  Empire,  for 

>  See  Brjce,  pp.  312  ri  mj. 
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the  better  keeping  of  the  peace,  into  ten  administrative  dis- 
tricts, which  were  to  serve  as  a  territorial  framework  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imperial  authority.  Each  district  (or  <'  circle," 
as  it  was  called)  had  its  own  judicial  council,  a  sort  of  local 
imperial  chamber,  which,  like  its  prototype,  the  central  Coun- 
cil, was  empowered  to  settle  all  disputes  which  threatened  the 
public  peace.  The  system  was  one  which  promised  centraliza- 
tion, bat  did  not  give  it.  There  was  still,  as  it  turned  out,  little 
vitality,  little  reality  in  the  connection  between  central  and 
local  authorities.  The  Empire's  parts  administered  themselves 
rather  than  were  administered. 

The  ten  drcles  comprised  no  less  than  two  handred  and  forty  sepa- 
rate 'estates'  of  the  Empire,  although  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and  Switzer- 
land were  left  oat  as  already  practically  independent.  This  astonishing 
niunber,  which  still  excluded  the  lesser  feudatories  like  the  imperial 
knights,  conyeys  some  idea  of  the  piece-meal  political  condition  of  the 
Empire. 

377.  Although  these  reforms  did  not  result  in  any  very  satis- 
&ctory  system  or  in  any  permanent  energizing  of  the  central 
imperial  power  throughout  the  Empire,  yet  they  were  typical 
of  a  hopeful  tendency  towards  German  national  unity.  Max- 
imilian was  able  to  establish  a  permanent  army  (it  was  the  era 
when  gunpowder  was  driving  the  old  feudal  levies  out  of  exist- 
ence and  necessitating  the  drill  of  standing  forces),  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  imperial  police,  and  to  organize  a  public  letter 
post.  The  functions  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  too,  gradually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  court  more  immediately 
uider  the  control  of  the  Emperor.  The  House  of  Habsburg 
was  at  any  rate  secure  in  its  ascendency. 

378.  The  Habsburg  Marriages.  —  From  the  reign  of  Max- 
imilian L  to  the  Napoleonic  wars  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  history  of  Germany  as  an  Empire  is  hardly 
more  than  the  political  history  of  Austria.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  period  is  the  wonderful  growth  of  Habsburg 
power  by  means  of  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  fortunate 
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marria^a,  which  made  contemporaries  say  that  what  Mara 
gave  to  others  Venus  gave  to  the  House  of  Austria.  Maxi- 
iinilian  I.,  as  we  have  seen,  married  Mary  of  Bui^ndy  and  so 
added  to  Austria  the  territories  of  that  great  House.  The  sou 
of  this  marriage,  Philip  the  Fair,  Archduke  of  Austria,  married 
Joanna,  the  heiress  of  Avagou  and  Castile,  and  so  brought  into 
the  world  that  greatest  figure  of  the  house  of  Habsbo^, 
Charles  V.,  master  of  Spain  and  her  American  possessions,  of 
the  Netheriands,  and  of  Austria,  with  all  that  depended  upon 
these,  the  dreaded  rival  of  every  independent  power  in  Europe 
(1519'lo56).  It  was  this  Charies  who,  bidding  for  the  polit- 
ical coK)peration  of  the  Papacy  against  Francis  I.  of  France, 
threw  his  weight  against  Luther  in  the  great  Diet  at  Worms 
and  so  inaugurated  the  momentous  contests  of  the  Beformation 
wliich  were  to  issue  in  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War.  After 
his  abdication  the  vast  double  domains  of  the  House  were  sep- 
arated. Charles's  son  Philip  received  Spain  and  the  yethei^ 
lands,  his  brother  Ferdinand  Austria  and  the  imperial  succes- 
sion ;  there  being  thus  established  a  Spanish  and  an  Austrian 
branch  of  the  Habsburg  line  which  were  henceforth  to  have 
separate  histories. 

379.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648),  which  began  as 
a  religious  war  with  the  revolt  against  the  Empire  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia,  degenerated  in  its  last  st^es  into  a  geo- 
eral  European  war  of  aggrandizement,  and  ended  with  a  general 
redistribution  of  border  territory  .iniongat  Sweden,  France, 
Brandenburg,  and  Austria,  which  emphasized  the  internal  an- 
ta^nisms  of  the  German  States,  but  which  left  the  House  of 
Habsburg  in  inucli  the  same  position  as  of  old.  Austria  re- 
mained still  head  of  the  Empire,  though  the  imperial  '  estates ' 
were  left  free  to  act  for  themselves  in  ;ill  matters  which  did 
not  immediately  affect  imj>erial  interests,  —  were  given,  i.e., 
what  was  called  "territorial  superiority"'  {LandeKhoheit) — and 
a  permanent  Diet  was  presently  (IfiC^)  constituted  at  Regens- 
burg,  in  whose  hands  a  more  definite  imperial  cob         t 
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to  be  developed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the 
peace  (of  Westphalia)  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  and  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands. 

380.  Until  z8o6.  —  The  eighteenth  century  is  marked  for 
QermsLaj  (1)  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  which  re- 
sulted (Peace  of  Utrecht)  in  the  failure  of  the  claim  of  the 
Austrian  Habsborgers  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  Prussia  (Brandenburg)  as  a  kingdom  (sec.  392); 
(2)  by  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  arose  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  ^  (the  posses- 
sions of  the  House  falling  to  Maria  Theresa),  which  practically 
ended  with  the  election  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of 
the  Austrian  heiress,  to  the  imperial  throne,  securing  to  Habs- 
bnrg-Lorraine  the  Habsburg  succession,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  by  Austria  of  Silesia  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia 
(Peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  1748) ;  (3)  by  the  Silesian  wars, 
tiie  last  of  which  was  called  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756- 
1763),  which  arose  out  of  the  reopening  of  the  contest  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  final  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Prussia,  a  title 
rather  of  might  than  of  right  (Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  1763) ; 
(4)  by  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  whereby  Joseph  II., 
son  of  Maria  Theresa,  partially  liberalized  and  rehabilitated 
the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  (5)  by  the  leagued  opposition  of 
German  princes,  acting  under  the  leadership  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  to  the  attempt  of  Joseph  to  absorb  Bavaria  by  trans- 
ferring its  heir  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

381.  End  of  the  Old  Empire.  —  This  last  event  was  upon 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  :  and  that  revolution  event- 
ually brought  forth  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  sweeping  con- 
quests forced  Francis  of  Austria  to  abdicate  the  imperial  office 
in  1806^  and  so  brought  to  an  end  at  once  the  real  German 

1  This  was  the  period  (1742-1765)  of  the  election  of  Charles  of  Bavaria 
WnaidM  of  Lorraine  to  the  imperial  diguitjr. 
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Empire  whicti  Maximilian  liad  founded,  and  ttie  tradition  of 
the  Holj  Roman  Empire  which  ran  back  to  the  "great  Charles 

lad  the  year  800. 

382.  Austria's  Rival,  —  Pmssia. — Ueantime  a  rival  to 
Austria  had  grown  up  in  the  north,  out  of  the  North  Hark 
established  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in  930  as  the  Empire's  bar- 
rier against  the  Wends  (see.  363).  North  Mark  as  well  as 
East  Mark  had  waxed  great  and  independent ;  they  now  stood 
face  to  face,  the  two  great  border  kingdoms,  in  a  rivalry  which 
was  to  have  the  most  momentous  influence  upon  German 
history. 

383.  The  Mark  Brandenburg. — The  original  North  Mark, 
—  afterwards  known  as  the  Attmark,  or  Old  Mark,  —  was  a 
small  district  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  river 
turns  decisively  and  finally  northwest  on  its  way  to  the  North 
Sea,'  The  Elbe  then  constituted  the  northeastern  limit  of 
the  frankish  kingdom ;  neither  Carolingian  nor  Saxon  empe- 
rors had  been  able  to  maintain  a  permanent  foothold  beyond  it. 
Thoy  had  gained  a  fringe  of  territory  on  the  n^t  bank  of  the 
stream,  only  to  lose  it  again  to  the  Wends,  its  sturdy  Slavonic 
masters.  In  1134,  however,  the  Emperor  conferred  the  Mark 
upon  one  Albert  of  the  powerful  house  of  Anhalt,  who  has 
come  down  to  us  as  '  Albert  the  Bc;ir,'  a  man  of  daring  and 
energy  of  tlie  sort  that  loves  streniums  contests  with  the  foes 
both  of  circumstance  and  of  the  battle-field.  Before  him  the 
stubborn  heathen  gave  way.  He  pushed  beyond  the  river  and 
began  rapidly  to  widen  the  North  Mark  into  a  great  territory 
which  should  have  the  Elbe  at  its  ba^^k  instead  of  at  its  front 
in  facing  the  barbarians  beyond.  Albert's  successors,  though 
not  so  capable  and  masterful  aa  he  haxl  been,  were  able  pretty 
steadily  to  advance  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  Step  by 
step  they  pushed  their  conquests  ou  till  the  nest  great  river 
of  the  north,  the  Oder,  bad  been  reached,  till  even  the  Oder 

'  AboDt  iiity-flTe  milei  northwest  from  B« 
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had  been  passed,  and  both  Mecklenburg  between  the  rivers, 
and  Pomerania  beyond,  had  been  brought  under  their  power, 
and  twothiids  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  acknowl- 
edged them  as  masters.  The  House  of  Anhalt  continued  to 
furnish  Markgrafs  for  this  great  task  of  conquest  for  almost 
two  hundred  years  (1134-1320),  —  the  period  which  saw  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  Interregnum,  and  the 
greatest  degradation  of  the  imperial  office,  —  a  period  con- 
sequently of  the  greatest  opportunity  for  independent  action 
and  self-aggrandizement  on  the  distant  northern  borders. 

384.  And  Anhalt  did  its  work  thoroughly.  It  not  only 
conquered,  but  also  colonized.  Great  numbers  of  colonists  both 
from  Holland  and  from  the  more  southern  Teutonic  lands  were 
brought  into  the  newly  acquired  territory ;  fully  one  hundred 
towns  are  said  to  owe  either  their  foundation  or  their  re- 
foundation on  a  Germanic  basis  to  this  time.  The  land  was 
thoroughly  Teutonized,  with  the  double  benefit  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  population  and  a  new  fertility  and  wealth,  —  for  the 
new-comers  coaxed  the  barren  soil  of  the  country  into  an  un- 
wonted productiveness,  and  the  towns  created  and  rapidly 
developed  an  unaccustomed  trade.  Meantime  the  country,  so 
much  extended  beyond  the  narrow  area  of  the  Old  Mark,  had 
become  the  "  Mark  Brandenburg,"  a  name  which  it  took  from 
its  new  capital  city,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Wends  under  the 
name  Branibor. 

385.  Independence  of  the  Markgraf. — Under  the  House 
of  Anhalty  too,  the  Mark  had  undergone  more  than  territorial 
expansion  and  material  development :  it  had  undergone  also  a 
significant  political  transformation.  The  Grafs  of  the  old 
North  Mark  had  not  generally  assumed  to  be  more  than  officers 
of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor's  lieutenants  on  the  border.  Prob- 
ably even  Albert  the  Bear  fully  acknowledged  this  complete 
subordination  of  his  functions  to  the  control  of  the  imperial 
wilL  But  by  the  time  the  North  Mark  had  expanded  into  the 
Mark  Brandenburg,  the  Mai-kgrafs,  secure  in  hereditary  pos- 
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session  of  tbeir  ofiBce,  had  b^un  to  act  not  as  real  offlcers,  bat 
only  as  nominal  vassals  of  the  Empire.  They  ruled  their 
domain  with  a  peculiar  potency,  moreover.  Not  many  great 
estates  were  developed  in  Brandenburg  dnrli^  the  early 
periods  of  its  development.  Moat  of  the  immigrants  held 
directly  of  the  Graf;  there  were  few,  except  the  bu^hera  of 
the  fattt-growing  towns,  to  dispute  his  complete  supremacy. 
It  looked  as  if  a  kingdom  of  unprecedented  homogeneity  and 
compactness  were  a-making  in  the  lands  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder. 

386.  Anarchy  in  Brandenburg.  —  But  before  any  such 
process  could  work  itself  out  the  heirs  of  Anhalt  failed,  and 
the  Mark  fell  to  the  Emperor  as  a  lapsed  fief.  From  1324  to 
1373  it  was  held  by  the  imperial  House  of  Bavaria ; '  from 
1373  to  1411  by  the  House  of  Lusembuig ;  and  during  these 
eighty-seven  years  anarchy  and  dissolution  worked  a  constant 
work  of  destruction.  The  Anhalt  grafs  had  made  the  govern- 
ment and  extension  of  the  Mark  their  chief  concern,  and  so 
had  kept  it  well  in  hand,  both  against  disorder  within  and 
covetous  neighbors  without ;  but  to  the  Bavarians  and  Luxem- 
biirgs  Ifrauileuburg  was  a  mere  appendage  to  other  more  im- 
portant possessions.  They  were  absentee  loids;  and  in  their 
absence  tlieir  Mark  land  rapidly  slid  towards  i-uiii.  Lawless- 
ness such  as  the  whole  Empire  had  strained  under  during  tlie 
Interregnum  now  wrenched  government  from  its  foundations 
in  the  neglected  Mark.  The  more  powerful  vassals  hastened 
to  fortify  themselves  in  the  special  privileges  of  a  virtual  in- 
dependence; nobles  became  highwaymen;  towns  that  could 
escape  the  clutches  of  neighbor  barons  escaped  also  all  con- 
trol of  the  legitimate  government;  and  every  prince  whose 
territories  touched  those  of  Brandenbnrg  helped  himself 
almost  as  lie  listed  to  such  parts  of  the  apparently  doomed 

1  It  vas  during  the  tenure  of  Bavaria  that  tha  right  of  Brnadeiiburg  j 

to  a  vote   in   the   electoral  coUega   wm  acknowledged   by   the    C  " 
BuU  (see.  300). 
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Mark  as  most  tempted  or  could  least  withstand  him.  It 
looked  as  if  Anhalt's  work  was  to  be  utterly  undone  and 
Biandenborg  become  common  spoil  for  Germany. 

387.  The  HohenzoUem.  — Just  in  time,  as  it  would  seem, 
a  House  capable  as  any  to  reconstitute  the  torn  domain  and  as 
interested  as  any  to  identify  its  fortunes  with  their  own,  came 
into  possession  of  the  diminished  authority  of  the  markgraf- 
ship.  This  was  the  now  famous  House  of  HohenzoUem.  This 
House,  a  branch  of  the  Swabian  Zollern,  had  been  invested,  in 
1192,  with  the  burggrafship  of  Ntirnberg.  The  Burggraf  of 
Nfimberg,  like  the  Markgraf  of  the  North  Mark,  was  originally 
an  imperial  oflRcer;  but  the  burggrafship  became  hereditary 
and  semi-independent  like  all  other  grafships  (sec.  360) ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  HohenzoUem  it  had  attained  to  a  very 
great  power  and  importance.  Gradually  piece  after  piece  of 
the  territories  about  Nflmberg  was  absorbed  until  both  Ans- 
bach  and  Bayreuth  were  included  in  the  possessions  of  the 
ambitions  burggrafs,  and  the  HohenzoUem  had  taken  their 
place  among  the  most  important  princes  of  the  Empire. 
S^^ismnnd  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial 
throne  in  1410,  was  probably  in  debt  to  Frederic  of  Hoheu- 
zollem,  the  Burggraf  of  Nilrnberg,  for  stanch  support  against 
his  rivals  in  the  imperial  race.  At  any  rate  he  created  Fred- 
eric Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  in  1411.  Twenty-seven  years 
afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  Sigismund,  this  same  Frederic 
aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  Albert,  the  first  of  the  continuous 
line  of  Habsburgers,  was  chosen.  The  day  for  the  real  rivalry 
between  Habsburg  and  HohenzoUem  was  not  yet.  The  Bran- 
denbnrger  had  first  to  nurse  his  power  to  its  full  stature. 

388.  The  Dispositio  Achillea.  —  Nothing,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  Brandenburg  in 
Northern  Ctermany,  than  the  wise  provisions  speedily  adopted 
by  the  HohenzoUem  concerning  the  manner  in  which  their 
new  territory  should  be  handed  on  by  inheritance.  They  not 
otSj  xeoompacted  the  Mark  by  restoring  firm  government, 
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retaking  some  of  its  stolen  parts,  and  stamping  out  the  threaten* 
ing  internal  divisions  between  noble  and  noble ;  they  also  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  themselves  divide  the  domun.  A 
family  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Markgiaf  Albert  'Achilles' 
(1471-1486)  which  forbade  any  division  of  the  Mark  lands  or 
of  the  estates  of  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth.  These  latter  and  the 
Uark  might  be  separated  from  each  other;  but  neither  was  to 
be  partitioned  within  itself.  This  is  known  as  the  DitpomUo 
AckiUea,  and  has  justly  been  regvded  as  one  of  the  prinoipal 
foundation  stones  of  Hohenzollem  predominance.  For  in  thus 
consolidating  the  power  of  their  House  by  adopting  the  princi- 
ple of  prim<^eniture,  the  new  masters  of  Brandenbu^  were 
beforehand  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Elsewhere  noble  &uai- 
Ues  were  constantly  dissipating  carefully  cumulated  power  by 
partitions  amongst  heirs.  The  Hohenzollem,  on  the  contraiy, 
though  ther  did  not,  for  a  generation  or  two  after  the  Ditpo- 
mtio,  quite  strictly  hold  to  their  new  rule  of  inheritance,  adhered 
to  it  closely  enough  eventually  to  preserve  their  power  whole. 
Thereafter  every  acquisition  added  to  the  compact  mass. 

:tS9.  Joachim  II.  —  Later  Hohenzollem  showed  acapaci^ 
for  legal  reforms  of  another  kind.  Joachim  I.  (1499-1535) 
establishetl  at  Berlin  a  supreme  court  to  give  unity  to  the  ad- 
niiuistnition  of  justice ;  and,  in  order  to  give  unity  also  to  the 
law,  iutroH.bu'ed  the  Soman  Code  as  a  convenient  substitute 
for  a  perhaps  impossible  systematization  of  the  heterogeneooa 
customs  native  to  the  Mark.  The  reign  of  Joachim  II.  (1535- 
lo71)  marks  a  sort  of  turning  poiat  in  thi.'  Iii^tory  uf  Branden- 
burg ;  for  it  was  then  that  the  power  of  the  Elector  and  the 
influence  of  the  'estates'  of  the  Mark, — the  nobles  and  the 
municipalities,  — were  most  nearly  at  an  equilibrium.  Imme- 
diately afteruanls  the  towns  declined,  au<l  all  circumstances 
shaped  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Elector  and  against  a  con- 
tinued control  of  affairs  by  the  'estates."  More  important 
still,  Joachim  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  side  in  the 
great  controversy  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  him  dates  that 
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steady  Protestantism  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern  which  came 
eyentually  to  constitute  a  chief  part  of  its  claim  to  lead  Grer- 
many  in  opposition  to  Catholic  Austria.  It  was  this  Joachim 
n.,  too,  who  prepared  much  of  the  later  history  of  his  House 
by  obtaining  from  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  in  1569,  assent  to  a 
solemn  covenant  that  when  the  then  ducal  line  should  run  out 
the  duchy  should  pass  to  Brandenburg.  In  1618  the  compact 
was  fulfilled,  and  John  Sigismund  of  Hohenzollem  became 
also  Duke  of  Prussia. 

390.  Prussia  was  a  district  of  considerable  size,  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Vistula  and  Memel  at  the  southeast  extremity 
of  the  Baltic     It  had  been  taken  from  the  Lithuanian  inhabi- 
tants between  the  years  1230  and  1283  by  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
who  were  out  of  congenial  employment  since  the  end  of  the 
fighting  in  Palestine  and  were  eager  for  a  stirring  new  crusade 
against  the  heathen  of  Northern  Europe.     The  Knights  col- 
onized and  organized  their  conquests  much  as  Albert  the  Bear 
and  his  successors  had  colonized  and  organized  Brandenburg. 
For  more  than  a  century  they  held  their  possessions  in  virtual 
independence;  but  in  1467  they  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  subject  to  Poland.     In  1511  the  effort  of  the 
Older  to  govern  as  an  Order  had  been  abandoned,  and  East 
Prussia  had  been  erected  by  Albert,  a  Franconian  Hohenzol 
lem,  Grand-Master  of  the  Order,  into  a  duchy  held  as  a  fief  ot 
Poland.     The  Prussia,  therefore,  to  whose  ducal  throne  John 
Sigismund  succeeded  in  1618  was  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  was 
separated  from  Brandenburg  by  the  wide  expanse  of  West 
Prussia^  a  large  district  extending  from    Pomerania   to   the 
Vistula,  which  had  once  been  part  of  the  domain  which  the 
Teutonic  Knights  had  won,  but  which  was  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  territory  of  Poland. 

391.  "  The  Great  Elector."  —  But  in  1640  there  came  upon 
the  stage  a  Hohenzollem  who  was  to  force  upon  his  neighbors 
numerous  changes  in  the  political  map.  This  was  Frederic 
William  (1640-1688),  ever  since  honored  with  the  name  of  the 
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Great  Elector.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam obtained  Magdeburg  and  most  of  Pommerania  (which 
in  a  previous  time  of  disintegration  had  been  absorbed  by  Swe- 
den). In  1657,  by  skilful  playing  of  a  double  part  in  a  war 
between  Sweden  and  Poland,  he  extorted  from  the  latter  a 
relinquishment  of  her  feudal  rights  over  Prussia,  and  so  made 
it  a  free  duchy.  One-third  of  his  territory  at  his  death  lay 
outside  of  the  Empire  and  owned  no  master  but  himself. 
Inside  his  dominions  he  established  absolutism.  In  Branden- 
burg the  towns  had  greatly  declined;  and  the  nobles  had  abdi- 
cated their  control  over  the  Elector  by  granting  him  a  permanent 
income,  so  that  only  management  and  force  of  character  were 
needed  to  make  the  Elector^s  will  supreme  there.  In  Prussia 
he  did  not  scruple  to  make  force  his  instrument  in  establishing 
absolutism. 

392.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  —  Frederic,  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  used  the  power  left  him  by  his  father  to  give 
weight  to  intrigues  whereby  he  finally  got  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia. 
The  Emperor  would  not  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  new  king- 
dom within  the  Empire ;  but  Prussia  lay  outside  the  Empire ; 
Frederic  might  call  himself  King  of  Prussia.  Frederic  accord- 
ingly crowned  himself  with  great,  impressiveness  and  pomp 
at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  becoming  King  of  Prussia  and 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  greater  title  speedily  swallowed 
up  the  less.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  an  independent  monarch; 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  still  a  subject  of  the  Empire. 
The  Elector  always  preferred,  consequently,  to  be  known  by 
the  title  of  greater  dignity.  A  brief  time  and  tha  natural 
result  will  follow  :  instead  of  Brandenburg's  giving  its  name  to 
Prussia,  Prussia  will  give  its  name  to  Brandenburg. 

393.  Frederic  the  Great.  —  Frederic,  the  first  king  of  Prtils- 
sia,  governed  from  1688  to  1713.  His  son,  Frederic  William  I. 
(1713-1740),  rounded  out  Brandenburg's  possessions  in  Pom- 
merania, and  hoarded  the  money  and  prepared  the  army  with 
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I  which  his  son,  Fretlerie  the  Greiit  (1740-1786),  was  to  complete 

I  the  greatness  of  Pmsaia.     The  great  Frederic  took  Silesia  from 

Austria^  as  we  have  seen  (se<?.  38(1),  ami  then,  joining  in  the 

[  heartless  and  scandalous  partition  of  Poland  In  1772,  tilled  up 

the  gap  between  Brandenbui^  and  East  Prussia  witli  West 

,  Prussia  and  the  Netze  district,  territory  already  thoroughly 

German.     The  second  and  third  partitions  of  friendless  Poland 

in  179.'i  and  1795  added  to  Prussia  the  districts  known  now  as 

South  and  East  Prussia. 

Prussia  was  now  ready  for  her  final  rivalry  with  Austria  for 
the  leadership  of  Germany ;  but  first  there  was  to  be  the  great 
storm  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  was  to  sweep  away  so 
mnch,  besides  the  Emi)ire,  that  was  old  in  German  ].)olitical 
arrangements,  and  create  the  proper  atmospheric  conditions 
for  German  nationality. 

394.   Napoleon :  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine —  One  of 

the  earliest  acts  of  Napoleon  in  his  contest  with  Austria  and 

Prussia  was  to  isolate  these  two  great  German  states  by  thrust- 

I  ing  between  them  a  barrier  of  smaller  German  states  attached 

I  to  the  French  interest.     So  little  coherent  was  Germany,  so 

,  little  had  the  Empire  made  of  the  German-i  a  single  nation, 

;  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  detach  from  all  alliance  with  either 

I  Austria  or  Prussia  ecery  one  of  the  German  states  except 

Brunswick  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse.    Of  these  the  chief  were, 

I  of  course,  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg  and  the 

I   grand-duchy  of  Baden.    Napoleon  organized  out  of  these  allies 

I  the  so-called  '  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,'  of  which  he  consti- 

I  tut»d  himself '  Protector,'  and  which  lasted  from  1806  till  181.3, 

But,  despite  the  ease  with  wliieh  he  at  first  divided  Ger- 

\  many  in  order  to  conquer  it.  Napoleon  discovered  at  last  that 

I  he  hpd  himself  aroused  there  a  national  feeling  which  was  tu 

t  him  out  and  ruin  him.     In  1813  Germany  rose,  the  Con- 

I  federacy  of  the  Rhine  went  to  pieces,  and  all  Na|K)leon's  plans 

I  were  undone.     He  had  done  Germany  the  inestimable  service 

of  making  her  patriotic. 
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395.  The  Gemuui  Confederation  (1815-1866).  —  The  Con- 
gresa  of  Vienna,  which  met  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 

wars  to  recompose  Europe,  had  no  less  a  task  than  the  formal 
undoing  of  all  that  Napoleon  had  done.  It  could  not,  however, 
revivify  the  German  Empire ;  that  had  been  dead  for  some 
time  before  Napoleon  forced  a  winding  up  of  its  affairs.  Ger- 
many was  not  to  remain  disintegrate,  nevertheless.  In  1815 
was  formed  the  German  Confederation  which,  loose  as  it  wbs, 
united  the  German  states  more  closely  than  they  had  been 
united  for  many  generations.  Austria  was  the  president  of 
the  Confederation ;  its  organ  was  a  Diet  of  ambassadors  from 
the  thirty-nine  component  states  {kingdoms,  duchies,  cities, 
principalities),  which  was  to  mediate  between  the  states  in  all 
matters  of  common  concern  ;  and  the  Confederation  maintained 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  arrangement  was  little 
enough  like  union ;  the  large  states  had  a  preponderant  repre- 
sentation in  the  Diet,  Austria  dominating  all ;  and  each  state, 
whether  great  or  small,  was  suffered  to  go  its  own  way,  make 
its  own  alliances  and  fight  its  own  wars,  if  only  it  refrained 
from  injuring  any  one  of  the  Confederates  or  the  interests  of 
the  Confederation.  But  there  was  sufficient  cohesion  to  keep 
the  states  together  while  German  national  feeling  grew,  and 
while  the  political  revolutions  of  the  century  (1830  and  1848) 
liberalized  political  institutions. 

396.  Period  of  Constitutional  Reform.  —  In  1848  most  of 
the  German  states,  except  Prussia,  granted  to  their  people  con- 
stitutional government.  In  the  same  year  a  '  German  National 
Parliament '  met  at  Frankfort  (the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  Con- 
federation) and  attempted  to  formulate  a  plan  for  more  perfect 
union  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia;  but  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  union,  and  the  attempt  failed-  Still  earlier, 
in  1833,  Prussia  had  led  in  the  formation  of  a  'Customs  Uni 
(ZoUverein)  between  lierself  and  all '  the  states  of  the  Confed- 

■  The  tJnion  did  not  at  flnt  ioclnde  thi*  'all,'  but  it  dl 
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■       eration  escept  Austria,  which  laid  the  free-trade  basis  for  those 
f       sabseqnent  political  arrangements  from  which  also  Austria  was 
■  to  be  excluded. 

In  1850  Prussia  received  from  the  hands  of  her  king  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  a  liberal  government,  with  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  concessions,  though  at  first  largely  make- 
believe,  served  eventually  as  the  basis  for  more  substantial 
popular  liberties. 

397.  The  North  German  Confederation  (1867-1871).  — 
Finally,  in  1866,  came  the  open  breach  between  Prussia  and 
Austria.  The  result  was  a  six  weeks'  war  in  which  Austria 
was  completely  defeated  and  humiliated.  The  Confederation 
of  1815  fell  to  pieces ;  Pnissia  drew  about  her  the  Protestant 
states  of  Xorthem  Germany  in  a  'North  German  Confederar 
tion'j  the  middle  states,  Bavaria,  WUrttemberg,  Baden,  etc., 
held  off  for  a  while  to  tbemselvea;  and  Austria  found  herself 
finally  excluded  from  German  political  arrangements. 

398.  Austria  oot  of  Germany.  —  Since  then  Austria,  orig- 
inally predominantly  German,  haa  devoted  herself  to  the  task 
of  amalgamating  the  various  nationalities  of  Southeast  Europe 
under  her  hegemony,  and  so  haa  become  in  large  part  a  non- 
German  state.  Prussia  haa  become  the  head  and  front  of 
Germany,  in  her  stead. 

Meantime  Prussia  has  grown  more  than  one-fifth  in  terri- 
tory. The  rearrangement  at  Vienna  in  1815  gave  her  Swedisli 
Pommerania  and  the  northern  half  of  Saxony ;  the  war  of 
1866  confirmed  her  in  the  jxissession  of  Schleswig-Hol stein, 
Hannover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Frankfort. 

399.  The  German  Empire.  —  The  finishing  impulse  was 
given  to  the  new  processes  of  union  by  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-1871.  Prasaia's  brilliant  successes  in  that  con- 
teat,  won,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  interest  of  German  patriotism 
against  French  insolence,  broke  the  coldness  of  the  middle 
states  towards  their  great  northern  neighbor;  they  joined  the 

iermany ;  and  th*-  German  Empire  was  formed  (Palace 
,  Jan.  18, 1871). 
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CrOTEKNMBKT    OF   THE  EhPIBS. 

400.  Austria  and  Gennaity:  Cliaracter  of  the  Gennan- 
Emplre. — When  be  ceased  to  be  Emperor  of-  tbe  Hol^Boman 
Empire  (1806 ;  sec.  381),  Francia  L  still  remained  Empeior  of 
Austria.  He  had  assumed  that  title  in  1804  ;  and  from  tiiat 
(lay  to  this  there  has  been  in  full  form  —  what  there  had  long 
been  in  reality  —  an  Austrian  Empire.  In  1871  there  arose 
by  its  side  a  new  German  Empire,  bat  the  two  empires  an 
thoroughly  unlike  one  another.  The  Austrian  Empire,  tbou^ 
wearing  the  form  of  a.  dual  monarchy  as  Austria-Hungarj',  is 
composed  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg;  the  German  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  federal 
state  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand-duchies,  five 
duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and  the  imperial 
domain  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  these  lands  being  united  in  a  great 
'corporation  of  public  law '  under  the  hereditary  presidency  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Its  Emperor  is  its  president,  not  its 
monareh. 

The  four  kingdoms  are  PrusiiA,  Burnrii,  Wilrtt«niberg,  Kad  Saxonj'; 
the  grand-ducliipB,  Biiden,  MeckleDburK-Schnprin,  Hesae,  Oldenburg, 
BninBwick,  Saxe-Wcimar,  and  MeckUnburg-SlrelJIi ;  the  duuhiei,  8>l«- 
M?ining:en,  Anbalt.  Saie-Coburg,  and  Saxe- Alien  burg;  tlie  principali- 
liea,  Waldci'k.  Lippe,  Sell varxburg-Ruduls lad t,  Schwa rxburg-Sonden- 
hauaen,  Reu»>-Schleii.  Schaumburg.Iippe,  and  Reusa-Greiz ;  the  free 
cities,  Hamburg.  Ltlbetk,  and  Bremen, 

401,  The  Central  German  States  and  the  Empire.  —  The 

first  step  towards  union  was  taken  in  1870,  wheu  Baden,  Bava- 
ria, and  Wilrttemberg,  fearing  that  the  object  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  to  conquer  the  central  German  states  or  renew  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  had  decisively  espoused  the  side  of 
Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation.  While  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  in  progress  thesi?  three  states  sent  delegate-s 
to  King  William  at  Versailles  and  formally  united  themselves 
with  their  northern  compatriots :  the  North  Gei 
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eratioD  became  the  GermaB  Confederation,  with  King  William 
as  preaideDt  Almost  immediatelj,  however,  the  influeDces  of 
the  time  carried  the  Confederates  a  step  farther :  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  lui^  of  Bararia,  the  president-king  was  crowned 
r,  and  the  German  Confederation  became  the  German 


402.  The  Constitutioa  of  the  Empire. — The  new  Empire, 
howeT«T,  bears  still,  in  its  constitution,  distinctest  traces  of 
its  derivation.  It  is  still  a  distinctly  federal  rather  than 
anitarj  state,  and  the  Emperor  is  still  only  its  constitutional 
president  As  Emperor  he  occupies  not  an  hereditary  throne, 
but  only  an  hereditary  office.  Sovereignty  does  not  reside  in 
him,  but  "in  the  union  of  German  federal  princes  and  the'free 
oitifls."    He  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  great  political  corporation, 

403.  The  Emperor.  —  Still  his  constitutional  prerogatives 
mn  of  the  moat  eminent  kind.  Unlike  other  presidents,  he  is 
inesponsible :  be  cannot  be  removed,  his  office  belonging  in- 
alienably to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  whether  its  occupant  be 
king  or  regent  only.  He  summons,  opens,  adjourns,  and  closes 
the  two  Houses  of  the  federal  legislature,  the  Bnndesrath  and 
the  Beidutag,  the  latter  of  which  he  can  also,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Bundesratk,  dissolve.  He  appoints,  and  may  at  his 
^eunre  remove,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  who  is  both  the 
Tital  centre  of  all  imperial  administration  and  chairman  of 
tite  BtMdearath;  and  he  appoints  also,  under  the  countersigna- 
ture of  the  Cliancellor,  all  minor  officers  of  the  imperial  ser- 
vicv,  whom,  with  a.  like  co-operation  of  the  Chancellor,  he  may 
also,  of  course,  dismiss.  He  controls  the  foreign  affairs  of 
tbo  Empire  and  commands  its  vast  military  forces;  and  in  this 
hitter  capacity,  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army, 
it  rests  with  him,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesiatk, 
to  coerce  into  obedience  such  states  of  the  Empire  as  may  at 
»ny  time  wilfully  and  pertinaciously  neglect  to  fulfil  their 

■  Tbe  pment  coDrtitntion  of  tha  Empire  b«an  date  April  IS,  1871. 
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federal  duties.  He  has,  in  brief,  to  the  fnUest  extend  boA  the 
executive  and  the  repTeseatative  fnnctions  wmt  characteristic 
of  the  head  of  a  powerful  constitutiotial  state.  There  are  dis- 
tinct limits  to  his  power  as  Emperor,  limits  which  mark  and 
emphasize  the  federal  character  of  the  Empire  and  make  of  it 
a  state  goreroed  by  law,  not  by  prerogative ;  but  those  limits 
ueTertheless  lie  abundantly  wide  apart.  Adding,  as  he  does, 
to  his  powers  as  hereditary  president  of  the  Empire  his  com- 
manding privileges  as  king  of  Prussia  and,  as  king  of  Prussia, 
the  dominant  member  of  the  Union,  he  possesses  no  slight 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  our  time. 
(Compare  sees.  319,  321,  326,  595,  604,  611,  625,  626,  637,  64^ 
678,-706,  1102,  1148,  1149.) 

404.  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  in  Legislation — So  com- 
plete, so  unlike  that  of  a  mere  confederation  is  the  present 
union  of  the  German  states  that  the  sovereign  legislative  power 
of  the  Empire  is  theoretically  unlimited:  'it  can  by  means 
of  constitutional  amendment  set  aside  the  bounds  placed  by 
the  constitution  between  its  sphere  and  that  of  the  individual 
states,  that  is,  alter  them  without  the  consent  of  the  states; 
it  can  also  withdraw  from  the  states  the  powers  reserved  to 
them.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
individual  states  possess  their  magisterial  rights  only  by  suf- 
ferance of  the  Empire,  only  by  virtue  of  its  will."  Amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  are  not  submitted  either  to  the 
people  or  to  the  governments  of  the  states:  nor  are  they 
jmssed  by  any  special  or  peculiar  jirocedure,  as  in  France  (9ec«. 
311,  318).  They  are  originated  and  acted  upon  as  ordinarj' 
laws  would  be.  The  only  limitaticms  put  upon  their  passa^ 
;ire,  first,  that  fourteen  negative  votes  in  the  Buiidearath  will 
defeat  a  proposed  amendment,  ;iiid,  second,  that  no  state  can 
be  deprived  of  any  right  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  constitution, 
without  its  own  consent.     But,  notwithstanding  this  great  oon- 

'  Liband,  Dai  Slaalirecht  da  deutvAcii  Rrichti  (Marquarditn'i  Hand- 
bath},  p.  32. 
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ceotratioQ  of  sovereigB  powers  in  the  legislative  authorities 
Qf  tlie  Empire,  its  constitntnm  still  retains  strongly  federal 
featarea;  and  the  mirror  of  those  features  is  the  Bundesrath. 
405.  The  Bnndesrath ;  its  Compoeition  and  Character.  — 
In  form  and  theory  the  Bartdesrath  is  a  body  of  ambassadors. 
Its  members  represent  the  governments  of  the  states  from 
which  they  come,  and  are  accredited  to  the  Emperor  as  dip- 
lomatic agents,  plenipotentiary  charges  d'affaires,  to  whom  he 
most  extend  the  same  protection  that  is  extended  to  the  like 
repreeentatiTes  of  foreign  states.  It  is  a  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  German  constitution  that  "  the  body  of  German 
sovereigns  together  with  the  senates  of  the  three  free  cities, 
considered  as  a  unit,  —  lanquam  unum  corpus,  —  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  imperial  sovereignty." '  The  BundesnUh  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  body,  and  is  therefore  the  organ  through 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  is  expressed.  The  Em- 
peror, consequently,  shares  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire 
(mly  as  king  of  Prussia,  and  takes  part  in  its  exercise  only 
throogh  the  Prussian  members  of  the  Bundearath.  It  follows, 
of  oomse,  from  this  principle  that  the  members  of  the  Bandea- 
TOtk  ate  only  the  agents  of  their  governments,  and  act  under 
instmotiona  from  them,  making  regular  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bundetrath  to  their  home  administrations. 
The  votes  of  a  state  are  valid,  whether  cast  by  her  represen- 
tativea  in  accordance  with  their  instructions  or  not ;  but  the 
delagates  are  responsible  for  every  breach  of  instructions  to 
their  home  authorities. 

Of  oome  ■•  a  matter  of  practice  the  delegates  lo  the  Bandesmth 
■Mttn  ODlf  iiutrucUaiii  of  a  rery  general,  unspeciflc  character,  or  none 
at  all.  Making  Ipcdal  initmclioti  onl;  for  volea  of  great  importance. 

4M.  Representation  of  the  States  In  the  Bundesrath.  — 
Vho  states  of  the  Empire  are  unequally  represented,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.     Prussia  has  seventeen  votes ;  Bavaria  six ; 
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Saxony  and  Wfirttembeig  four  each ;  Baden  and  Hessee  neb 
three ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick  each  two ;  the 
other  seventeen  states  one  apiece.  The  votes  of  each  state 
which  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  must  be  cast  b^dier 
as  a  unit,  and  each  such  state  can  cast  her  full  vote  whether 
or  not  she  have  her  full  number  of  representatives  present. 

The  BigniflcBnce  of  the  conititntiooal  proTJuon  that  Amendment*  to 
the  conetitutioD  maj  not  pan  if  there  be  fourteen  negative  votei  caat 
in  the  Buniitsrath  ia  quite  eTident.  A  conibinatioD  of  the  imall  italea 
may  defeat  any  orgsnic  change  of  law  proposed  bjr  the  Urge  ttatM; 
and  Prutaia  alone  can  bar  an;  amendment  to  which  the  t»  oppoaed. 
The  aeventeen  votei  of  Pruaata  on  the  one  tide  and  the  •eTenteen  votct 
of  the  imall  italea  on  the  other  ma;  be  aaid  to  conatitate  the  eoitnl 
balance  of  the  afilem. 

407.  Functions  of  the  Bundesrath.  —  The  BundMraA  oo- 
cupics  a  position  in  the  German  system  in  some  respects  not 
unlike  that  which  the  Koman  Senate  held  in  B<nne's  gorem- 
roent  (sec.  149).  It  is,  so  to  say,  the  residuary  legatee  of  the 
constitution ;  all  functions  not  specifically  entrusted  to  any 
other  constitutional  authority  remain  with  it ;  no  power  is  in 
principle  foreign  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  has,  therefore,  a  com- 
posite character;  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  adminis- 
trative, a  legislative,  and  a  judicial  body. 

408.  In  its  legislative  capacity  it  may  be  considered  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature.  It  may  originate  bills  to  be 
sent  to  the  Reichstag;  and  its  sanction  is  in'iispensable  to  the 
validity  of  all  legislation.  Its  consent  must  be  had  also  to 
any  treaty  which  works  any  change  in  either  the  constitutional 
or  statutory  law  of  the  Empire  (see,  also,  sec.  409).  Members 
of  the  Bundesrath  have,  moreover,  the  right  to  express  their 
views  concerning  pending  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Reicha- 
tag,  even  when  their  viewa  are  not  those  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Bundesrath. 

409.  The  administrative  function  of  tlie  federal  chamber 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  overaight.    It 
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defects  or  needs  which  discover  themselves  in  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  of  the  Empire  in  the  course  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  may  in  all  cases  where  that  duty  has 
not  been  otherwise  bestowed,  formulate  the  necessary  regula- 
tions to  cure  such  defects  and  meet  such  needs.  It  has,  more- 
over, a  voice  in  the  choice  of  some  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  imperial  service.  It  nominates  or  elects  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Empire  (Bekhsgericht),  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Discipline," 
as  well  as  the  officials  who  administer  the  imperial  pension 
fondSy  and  those  who  constitute  the  directory  of  the  Imperial 
Bank.  It  confirms  the  nomination,  also,  either  directly  or 
through  one  of  its  committees,  of  consuls  and  of  the  officers 
who  exercise  the  imperial  control  over  the  duties  and  taxes  laid 
by  the  states  under  laws  of  the  Empire.  It  may  also  be 
reckoned  among  the  executive  functions  of  the  Bundesrath 
that  its  consent  is  necessary  to  a  declaration  of  war  (except 
in  case  of  invasion,  when  the  Emperor  may  act  alone),  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  during  a  legislative  period,  and  to 
other  like  weighty  acts  of  government. 

410.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  Bundesrath  spring  in  part 
out  of  its  character  as  the  chief  administrative  council  of  the 
Empire.  When  acting  as  such  a  council,  many  of  its  conclu- 
tioDS  partake  of  the  nature  of  decisions  of  a  supreme  adminis- 
trative court  of  appeal.  But  its  jurisdiction  as  a  court  is  much 
wider  than  questions  of  administration.  It  can  declare  a  state 
of  the  Empire  delinquent,  and  order  execution  to  issue  against 
it.  It  is  the  court  of  highest  instance  in  every  case  of  the 
denial  of  justice  to  an  individual  in  a  state  court  arising  out  of 
a  defect  or  deficiency  in  the  law  of  the  state ;  it  being  within  its 
competence  in  such  a  case  to  compel  the  state  to  cure  the  defi- 
aeaacj  and  afford  the  suitor  the  proper  remedy.  It  is  the  coui-t 
of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  two  or  more  states  of 
thelhnpire  which  involve  not  mere  private  law  questions  (such 
go  to  the  ordinary  civil  courts);  but  points  of  public  law. 
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In  ewe  it  cuinot  Agree  upon  *  concluiiaii  Id  mch  dispntM,  the  whola 
legUlatiTe  power  ii  brought  into  plaj  uid  ft  U«r  lj  pM*ed  corering  the 
matter  in  controTen;.  If  in  any  cue  it  coiuider*  iUelf  unfitted  hj 
iU  organiution,  or  for  any  other  reaton,  to  act  ai  a  court  in  controrer- 
fiet  brought  before  it,  it  maj  delegate  iti  judicial  powen  to  a  couit  or 
to  eipeni. 

Thii  it  did  in  1977  with  reference  to  the  ditpale  tietween  Pnuua  mad 
SaioQ7  concerning  the  Berlin -Dreiden  nilwaj.' 

411.  Organization  of  the  Bundesrath.  —  The  Imperial 
Chancellor  is  chairman  of  the  Bundesraih.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  he  must  also  be  one  of  Prussia's  seren- 
teen  representatives,  —  for  it  is  the  better  opinion  among  Ger- 
man constitutional  lawyers  that  the  Cbancellor'e  membership 
in  the  federal  chamber  is  necessary  to  his  presidency  of  the 
body.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  Chancellor's  vote  is  decisive : 
that  is  to  say,  Ike  side  on  vshuik  Prussia's  votes  are  ccut  pnvtuUf 
for  her  vote  must  be  undivided  —  the  Chancellor's  vote  is  not " 
his  own,  but  is  one-seventeenth  part  of  Prussia's  whole  rote. 

The  Chanoellor  may  appoint  a  lubalitute  to  act  in  hi«  abaencQ  ai 
president,  this  limitation  resting  upon  bii  choice,  that  if  he  doM  not 
appoint  a  Friiggian  delegate  to  the  office  he  muat  appoint  a  Bavarian- 
He  ma;  also  appoint  a  aubalilute  to  perform  all  hit  fuDctioni,  and  aoch 
an  appointment  woulii  of  course  inclode  the  preaidencj  of  the  Bttaja- 
rath  unleBB  a  leparate  and  tpecial  delegation  of  that  office  were  made, 
—  and  unless,  also,  perhaps,  the  general  (nbititnte  were  not  w,  meoilMr 
of  tlie  federal  Council. 

412.  Committees. — The  Bundesrath  follows,  of  course,  the 
practice  of  other  legislative  bodies  iu  referring  various  matters 
to  special  committees  of  its  members.  It  has,  too,  like  other 
bodies,  certain  standing  committees.  These  are  three  :  one  on 
Alsace-Lorraine,  one  on  the  Constitution,  and  one  on  the  Order 
of  Business. 

Much  more  important  than  these,  however,  are  eight  delega- 
tions of  its  members  which,  though  called  committees,  may  be 

1  Labana,  p.  43,  n. 
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more  properly  described  as  CommissianSj  for  like  the  executive 
committee  of  our  own  Congress  under  the  old  Confederation 
(sec.  867)  they  continue  to  sit  during  the  recesses  of  the  cham- 
ber which  they  in  a  sense  represent.  Of  these  Commissions 
two  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  namely  a  Commission  "  for 
the  Land  Forces  and  Fortifications ''  and  a  Commission  "  for 
Kaval  Affairs " :  five  are  chosen  yearly  by  the  Bundesrathj 
namely,  those  "on  Tariffs  and  Taxation,"  "for  Trade  and  Com- 
merce," "for  Eailways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,"  "on  Justice," 
and  "on  Accounts"  (Rechnungsweaen)  ;  the  eighth  and  most 
important,  the  "  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs,"  consists  of 
the  representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg,  and 
of  two  other  members  chosen  by  the  Bundesrath.  At  least 
five  states  must  be  represented  on  each  of  these  Commissions, 
and  Prossia  must  always  be  one  of  the  five,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  this  last  Prussia 
needs  no  representation;  she  has  committed  to  her,  through 
her  king  who  is  also  Emperor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Empire ;  the  Commission  is  appointed  simply  to 
watch  the  course  of  international  relations,  and  to  inform  the 
several  states  of  the  posture  of  foreign  affairs  from  time  to 
time.  "  It  has  to  prepare  no  conclusion  for  the  Bundesrath  and 
to  make  no  reports  to  it :  it  serves  to  receive  communications 
ooDceming  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  to  exchange 
opinions  with  the  imperial  administration  concerning"  those 
affairs.^  Its  action  is  thus  independent  of  its  connection  with 
the  Bundesrath;  and  this  is  the  chief  point  of  contrast  between 
it  and  the  other  Commissions.  Their  duties  are  principally  to 
the  Bundesrath :  they  for  the  most  part  only  make  reports  to  it. 

Betides  their  right  to  representation  on  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Affairi,  of  which  BaTaria  has  the  presidency,  Wiirttemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony  hare  also  the  right  to  appointments  on  the  Commissions 
for  Land  Forces  aod  Fortifications  and  for  Naval  Affairs  which  it  is  the 
ptiTilcge  of  the  Emperor  to  name. 

^  Laband,  p.  46. 
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PrLU*i>  ii  entitled  to  the  pretidenej  of  all  the  ComaiMiiMi  axeept 
that  OQ  Foreign  A&ain. 

Each  slate  repreiented  hmi  one  Tote  in  th«  Ac^n  of  a  CommiiHon, 
and  a  (tmple  majoritj  controli. 

413.  Tbe  Reichstag:  its  Character  and  Competence. — It 

would  lead  to  very  serious  misconceptions  to  regard  th^Sunde* 
rath  and  the  Reichstag  aa  simply  the  two  bouses  of  the  impe- 
rial legislature,  unlike  each  other  only  in  some  such  way  as  our 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepreaentatives  are  unlike,  only,  i.e^  be- 
cause the  upper  house  is  differently  constituted  and  is  entmsted 
with  a  certain  share  in  functions  not  legislative.  Properly  oon- 
ceived,  the  Bundesrath  and  Beichatag  stand  upon  a  rery  dif- 
ferent footing  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  legislatiTe 
functions  of  the  Bundesrath  are  only  incidental  to  its  ohotac- 
ter  as  representative  organ  of  the  sovereign  body  of  the  Xm- 
pire,  the  "  body  of  German  sovereigns  and  tiie  senates  of  the 
free  cities."  It  sanctions  legislative  measnr^  passed  by  the 
Reklmtag,  rather  than  legislates ;  and  legislation  is  no  more 
peculiarly  its  business  tlian  is  the  superintendence  of  adminis- 
tration or  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  It,  as  part  of  the 
administration,  governs;  the  Reichstag,  as  representing  the 
German  people,  controls.  The  control  of  the  Reichstag  is  «x- 
eroised,  not  only  through  its  participation  in  legislation,  but 
also  through  the  giving  or  withholding  of  its  sauctiou  to  cer- 
tain ordiuancea  to  whose  validity  the  constitution  makes  its 
concurrence  necessary ;  through  its  power  of  refusing  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  for  the  execution  of  treaties  of  which  it 
does  not  approve ;  through  its  right  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  affairs  ;  and  through  its  right  of  reuKtnstraiice.  Its  powers 
are  not  enumerated ;  they  are,  exercised  iu  one  form  or  another, 
as  wide  as  the  activities  of  the  Em[iiri'.  The  legislative  com- 
petence of  the  Empire  is,  sinoe  187.'i,  legally  unlimited  as  to 
private  law :  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criniinal 
enactment,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  exercised  as 
yet  only  over  a  part  of  that  field;  much  thegteai* 
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private  law  has  been  left  to  Uie  regulation  of  the  several 
itatfls. 

114.  Composition  of  tbe  Reichstag.  — The  Beickstag  repre- 
sents, not  the  states,  or  the  people  of  the  several  states  regarded 
Beparatelf ,  but  the  whole  German  people.  Representation  is 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  one  representative  to  every  one 
hundted  tbousand  inbabitaots.  Representatives  are,  however, 
elected  by  districts,  one  for  each  district,  and  no  district  may 
cross  a  state  line  and  include  territory  lying  in  more  than 
one  state.  If,  therefore,  any  state  of  the  Empire  have  less  than 
(me  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may,  nevertheless,  con- 
stitute a  district  and  send  a  representative  to  the  Reichstag. 

Hie  Bddatag  at  praieDl  (1889)  cnniiiti  of  three  hundred  and  nioet;- 
■ercn  member* ;  and  of  tbit  namber  Pnusia  retumi  two  hundred  and 

415.  The  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  five  years'  by  universal  suffice  and  secret  ballot.  The 
TOting  age  in  Germany  is  twenty-five  years ;  and  tliat  is  also, 
of  oouise,  the  earliest  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  elccdoD  diitricti  are  deterniined  in  the  northern  ilaieB  acc^ording 
to  lax  puecd  under  Ihe  North  (lerman  Contedrration ;  in  Bavaria,  \iy 
(he  Bavarian  legialature;  in  the  other  tuulhern  tlatea,  by  tho  Bmilia- 
ralA.  The  iDbdiTiiioDi  of  the  diitriuia,  the  voting  prec.-inc:ts,  are  ili'ier- 
■dneS  bjr  the  adniiDiatratloDB  of  the  italea. 

An  abaolote  majoritj  ii  required  for  election.  In  case  no  o.indidaie 
neaivea  aach  a  majoritj,  the  com tnisa inner  of  election,  —  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  ad  mi  nil  (ration  for  eacli  distriel,  —  is  to  order  a  new 
election  to  take  place  within  fourteen  dayi  after  the  official  publicnlion 
of  Ihe  reiult  of  the  Aral,  the  voting  to  be  for  Ihe  two  candidates  whn 
receited  the  higtieit  number  of  votea.  Should  this  lecond  election 
TTMlt  in  a  tie  the  lot  decide*. 

416.  Election  to  the  Reichstag  takes  place,  not  on  days  set 
by  statute,  but  on  days  appointed  by  executive  decree,  as  in 

B.  ■  Bv  a  law  of  March  19, 1S66,  to  Uke  effect  after  the  legialative  period 
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France  (sec  315).  Foi  the  Reichttag  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundearaih  (by  a  vote  in 
which  Prussia  concurs)  before  the  completion  of  its  regular 
term  of  five  years. 

In  caie  of  >  djisolulion,  m  new  elecdoD  muit  be  ordered  withiD  tixtj 
dajs,  &n<l  the  Reidutag  must  reuiemble  witbin  ninety  day*. 

The  Emperar  itin;  also  tdjODm  tbc  Reicktlag  witbout  itt  own  con- 
tent (or,  in  EngliBh  phra«e,  proro^e  it)  once  during  tmy  leaiion,  for 
not  more  than  thirty  daja. 

417.  Sessions  of  the  Reichstag. — The  RevAatag  meets  at 
the  call  of  the  Emperor,  who  must  call  it  together  at  least  once 
each  year ;  he  may  convene  it  of  tenei.  He  most  summon  at 
the  same  time  the  Bundearaih.  The  sessions  of  the  Bei^stag 
must  be  public ;  it  is  not  within  its  choice  to  make  them  pri- 
vate. A  private  session  is  regarded  as,  legally,  only  a  private 
conference  of  the  members  of  the  Reichttag  and  can  have  no 
public  authority  whatever. 

Members  of  the  Rtichsiag  who  accept  a  ularied  office  nnder  tbe 
Empire  or  one  of  the  aiatea,  or  a.a  imperial  or  itate  offlce  of  higher 
rank  or  power  than  any  iliey  may  have  held  when  elected,  miut  naign 
and  offer  themielTea  for  re-election  (compare  lec.  083). 

418.  Organization  of  the  Reichstag.  —  The  Reichstag  elects 

its  own  President,  Vice-presidents  (2),  and  Secretaries,  For 
the  facilitatioD  of  its  business,  it  divides  itself  by  lot  into 
seven  'Sections'  {AbUteilungen),  every  Section  being  made  to 
contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  number  of  members  as 
each  of  the  others.  These  Sections  divide  among  tliem  the 
work  of  verifying  the  election  of  members  and  the  choice 
of  special  committees.  The  Retcli^ag  has  no  standing  com- 
mittees; but  from  time  to  time,  as  convenience  suggests, 
temporary  committees  are  named,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
information  for  the  body,  which  they  pi'esent  in  reports  of 
a  general  nature.  These  committees  it  is  which  the  Sections 
select.  Each  Section  contributes  its  quota  of  members  to  each 
committee. 


j^r^. 
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419.  CooTM  of  Legifllation.  —  One-half  of  the  roenibers  constitute 
a  qnoram.    An  ahsolate  niajoritj  is  requisite  for  a  valid  vote. 

ETery  measure  passes  through  three  readings.  On  the  first  there  is 
a  general  debate  on  the  question  whether  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee  or  be  taken  up  at  once  by  the  body  itself  (in  plenum)  ; 
on  the  second,  the  indiridual  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  amendments  to 
each  clause,  are  considered;  on  the  third,  the  work  of  the  second  reading 
it  debated  as  a  whole  (amendments  being  admitted  only  if  supported 
bj  thirty  members),  votes  are  taken  on  the  clauses  and  amendments 
mriatim,  and  then  a  vote  is  had  upon  the  entire  measure  as  completed. 

420.  Election  of  Officem.  —  The  initial  constitution  of  a  newly 
elected  Reichttag  is  interesting.  It  comes  to  order  under  the  presidency 
of  the  oldest  member ;  it  then  elects  its  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
and  secretaries ;  the  president  and  vice-presidents  for  a  term  of  only 
four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  these  four  weeks  a  president  and  vice- 
pfesidents  are  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  There  is  no  election 
of  offloert  for  the  whole  legislative  term,  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States:  at  the  opening  of  each  annual  session  a  new  election  takes 
place.  It  is  only  at  the  first,  however,  that  there  is  a,  so  to  say,  experi- 
mental election  for  a  trial  term  of  four  weeks. 

421.  Imperial  Administration.  —  While  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  government 
is  sharply  enough  preserved  in  Germany,  no  equally  clear  dis- 
erimination  is  made  in  practice  between  executive  and  judicial 
fonctions.  The  judiciary  is  a  branch  of  the  administration. 
The  caption  'Imperial  Administration'  covers,  therefore,  all 
aetiTities  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  which  are  not 
legislative. 

Although  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution that  'the  Empire  has  sovereign  legislative  power,  the 
states  only  autonomy/  the  Empire  has  heretofore  occupied 
cmly  a  part  of  the  great  field  thus  opened  to  it,  and  has  con- 
fined itself  as  a  rule  to  mere  oversight,  leaving  to  the  states 
eren  the  execution  of  most  imperial  laws. 

The  Judges  of  all  but  the  supreme  imperial  court,  for  instance,  the 
tariff  ofliciali  and  gangers,  the  coast  officers,  and  the  district  military 
rathoritlM,  an  all  state  oi&cers. 
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422.  The  Imperial  Chancellor. — The  Empire  haa,  of  ooarae, 
however,  its  own  distinct  administrative  oi^aiia,  through  which 
it  takes,  whether  through  oversight  simply  or  as  a  direct  ex- 
ecutive, a  most  important  and  quite  controlling  part  in  aEFairs ; 
and  the  head  and  centre  of  its  administration  is  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  an  officer  who  has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  con- 
stitutional government. 

(1)  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  the  Chancellor  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Emperor's  responsible  self.  If  one  conld 
clearly  grasp  the  idea  of  a  responsible  constitutional  monarch 
standing  beside  an  irresponsible  constitutional  monarch  from 
whom  his  authority  was  derived,  he  would  have  coDoeived  the 
real,  though  not  the  theoretical,  character  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  of  Germany.  He  ia  the  Emperor's  reBponsiUe 
prosy.  Appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  reraovahle  at  his  pleas- 
ure, he  is  still,  while  he  retains  his  office,  virtually  supreme 
head  of  the  state,  standing  between  the  Emperor  and  the  BeiA- 
stag,  as  the  butt  of  all  criticism  and  the  object  of  all  punish- 
ment. He  is  not  a  responsible  minister  in  the  English  or 
French  sense  (sees.  327, 686, 687) ;  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  do 
'parliamentary  responsibility'  in  Germuuy,  lu  miiny  respeota, 
it  is  true,  the  Chancellor  does  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Aei'ot 
slag  much  the  same  position  that  a  French  or  English  ministry 
holds  towards  the  representatives  of  the  ]>eople ;  he  must  give 
an  account  of  the  administration  to  them.  But  an  adverse 
vote  does  not  unseat  him.  His 'responsibility' does  not 
consist  in  a  liability  to  be  forced  to  resign,  but  consists  simply 
in  amenability  to  the  laws.  He  does  not  represent  the  majority 
in  the  Reichstag,  but  he  must  obey  the  law. 

Thii  'reaponsibilitj '  of  the  Chancellor'!,  to  far  ■■  it  goe«,  ihieldi, 

nut  the  Emperor  only,  but  also  alt  other  imnialeri.    "The  coDililutlon 

of  the  Empire  knowi  onlj  s  single  adtnlolilratiTe  chief,  the  Imperial 

Chancellor." ' 

So  all-incluiive  it  the  repreaeDtrntive  character  at  the  chancellonhip 
'  Laband,  p.  &7. 
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thmt  All  |M>wen  not  ipeciilcallj  delegated  to  others  rest  with  the  Clian- 
cellor.  Thus,  except  when  a  special  envoj  is  appointed  for  the  pur- 
potc,  he  conducts  all  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  He  is  also 
charged  with  facilitating  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the  BundtB- 
raik  and  the  Reiehttag, 

The  Chancellor's  relation  to  the  Reichstag  is  typified  in  his 
duty  of  submitting  to  it  the  annual  budget  of  the  Empire. 

423.  (2)  Still  further  examined^  the  chancellorship  is  found 
to  be  the  centre,  not  only,  but  also  the  source  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  administration.  Theoretically  at  least  the 
ehanoellorship  is  the  Administration :  the  various  departments 
now  existing  are  offshoots  from  it,  differentiations  within  its 
all-embracing  sphere.  In  the  official  classification  adopted  in 
German  commentaries  on  the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  the 
Chaneellor  constitutes  a  class  by  himself.^  There  are  (1) 
Tfce  Imperial  Chancellor,  (2)  Administrative  officials,  (3)  Inde- 
pendent (t.6.,  separate)  financial  officials,  and  (4)  Judicial 
oflhsials.    The  Chancellor  dominates  the  entire  imperial  service. 

424.  (3)  A  third  aspect  of  the  Chancellor's  abounding  au- 
thority is  his  superintendency  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  by  the  states.  With  regard  to  the  large 
number  of  imperial  laws  which  are  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  several  states  to  be  administered,  the  Empire  may  not  only 
oommand  what  is  to  be  done,  but  may  also  prescribe  the  way 
in  which  it  shall  be  done :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor 
to  superintend  the  states  in  their  performance  of  such  behests. 
In  doing  this  he  does  not,  however,  deal  directly  with  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  states,  but  with  the  state  gov- 
ernments to  whom  those  officials  are  responsible.  In  case  of 
conflict  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  government  of  a  state, 
the  BufkdesnUh  decides. 

The  expenses  of  this  administration  of  federal  laws  by  the  states 
Ian  upon  the  treasuries  of  the  states  themselres,  not  upon  the  treas- 
wej  «f  tlie  Empire.    Such  outlays  on  the  part  of  the  states  constitute 

^  Laband,  p.  60. 
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a  part   of  their  contribution   to  the  lupport  of  tfaa  impvial  goTmi- 

The  it>t«*  are  required  to  make  regnlar  report*  to  tbe  imperial  gor- 
emment  concemiag  their  conduct  of  imperial  adminiitrstion. 

425.  (4)  Whea  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 
Bundearalh,  the  Chancellor  is  simply  a  Prussian,  not  an  im- 
perial, official.  He  represents  there,  not  tbe  Smperor,  for  the 
Emperor  as  Emperor  has  no  place  in  the  BmuUarath,  but  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

426.  Tbe  Vlce<!luu)C«Uorall^.  —  The  lawi  of  the  Bm^rv  make  a 
double  prorision  for  the  appointment  of  ■ubatitnlei  for  the  Chancellor. 
Ab  I  have  alreadj  >aid,  in  connection  with  bit  preBidenejr  of  the  Bum- 
darath  (sec.  411),  he  ma?  himielf  appoint  a  snbatitate,  forwhoM  act* 
he  is,  however,  reaponsible.  In  addition  to  this  a  law  of  IT  March, 
1878,  empowers  the  Emperor  to  appoint  a  reipnuiUc  Vice-chancellor. 
This  appointment  U  made,  apon  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  himaelf, 
for  the  adminiitration  of  all  or  aajr  part  of  hi*  duties,  when  ha  is  him- 
self hindered,  even  b;  an  orenreight  of  business,  from  acting;  tbe 
Cliancellor  himself  judging  of  the  necessity  for  the  appointmenL  Tbe 
Chancellor  mnj  at  any  time,  too,  resume  an;  duties  that  maj  hate 
been  entrusted  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  himself  act  a*  oaual.  He 
is  (iius.  in  effect,  ultimately  responsible  in  erery  caae,  —  even  for 
e  of  his  office.    The  vice-cbancellonhip  1*  ikAj  a  con- 


427.  Foreign  Affairs.  —  The  full  jurisdiction  over  the  for- 
eign ailaira  of  the  Empire  conferred  upon  the  imperial  govern- 
ment by  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  does  not  exclude  the 
several  states  from  having  their  own  indei>eodent  dealings 
witli  foreign  courts :  it  only  confines  them  in  such  dealings  to 
matters  which  concern  them  without  immediately  affecting 
imiwrial  interests.  The  subject  of  extradition,  for  instance, 
of  the  furtherance  of  science  and  art,  of  the  personal  relations 
and  private  affairs  of  dynasties,  and  all  matters  which  affect 
the  interests  of  private  citizens  individually,  are  left  to  be 
arranged,  if  the  states  will,  independently  of  the  imperial  For- 
eign Office.     The  states,  therefore,  have  aa  full  a  ri> 
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ambassadors  for  their  own  constitutional  purposes  as  the  Em- 
pire has  to  send  ambassadors  for  its  greater  objects  affecting 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  Europe.  It  may  thus  often 
happen  that  the  Empire  and  several  of  the  states  of  the  Em- 
pire are  at  the  same  time  separately  represented  at  one  and 
the  same  court.  In  the  absence  of  special  representatives 
from  the  states,  their  separate  interests  are  usually  cared  for 
by  the  representative  of  the  Empire.  The  department  of  the 
imperial  administration  which  has  charge  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  Empire  is  known  as  the  Foreign  Office  simply 
(dcu  AumodrUge  Ami). 

428.  Internal  Affairs.  —  The  general  rule  of  government  in 
Grermany,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  administration  is  left  for  the 
most  part  to  the  states,  only  a  general  superintendence  being 
exercised  by  the  imperial  authorities.  But  the  legislative 
sphere  of  the  Empire  is  very  much  wider  than  is  the  legis- 
lative sphere  of  the  central  government  in  any  other  federal 
state.  Imperial  statutes  prescribe  in  very  great  variety  the 
laws  which  the  states  administer,  and  are  constantly  extending 
farther  and  farther  their  lines  of  prescription.  From  the  Em- 
pire emanate  not  only  laws  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  have  uniform,  —  such  as  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  —  but 
also  laws  of  settlement,  poor  laws,  laws  with  reference  to  in- 
surance, and  even  veterinary  reg^ations.  Its  superintendence 
of  the  local  state  administration  of  imperial  laws,  moreover,  is 
of  a  very  active  and  systematic  sort. 

429.  Weights  and  Measures.  —  Imperial  methods  of  super- 
vision are  well  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  weights  and  meas- 
nies.  The  laws  with  reference  to  the  standard  weights  and 
measores  to  be  used  in  commerce  are  passed  by  the  imperial 
legislatore  and  administered  by  state  officials  acting  under  the 
diieetum  and  in  the  pay  of  the  state  authorities ;  but  thorough 
control  of  these  state  officials  is  exercised  from  Berlin.  There 
is  ttl  the  capital  a  thoroughly  organized  Weights  and  Measures 
BvMhi  (NormaUBichungBkommiasion),  which  supplies  standard 
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weights  and  measures,  anpermtends  all  the  technical  1 
connected  with  the  department,  and  is  in  constant  and  direct 
association  with  the  state  officials  concerned,  to  whom  it  issoea 
from  time  to  time  specific  instructions. 

430.  Honey. — ^With  regard  to  money  the  control  of  the 
Empire  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  direct.  The  states  are 
forbidden  to  issue  paper  money,  and  imperial  legislation  alone 
determines  money-issue  ajid  coinage.  But  even  here  the  statee 
are  the  agents  of  the  Empire  in  administration.  Coining  is  en- 
trusted to  state  mints,  the  metal  to  be  coined  being  distributed 
equally  among  them.  This,  however,  is  not  really  state  coin- 
age. These  state  mints  are  the  mere  ^ents  of  the  imperial 
government  r  they  coin  only  so  much  aa  they  are  commanded  to 
coin ;  they  operate  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  impe- 
rial commissioners ;  and  the  costs  of  their  work  are  paid  out  of 
the  imperial  treasury.  They  are  state  mints  only  in  this,  that 
their  officers  and  employees  are  upon  the  rolls,  not  of  the 
imperial,  but  of  the  state  civil  service.  The  Empire  woold 
doubtless  have  had  mints  of  its  own  had  these  not  already 
existed  ready  to  its  hand. 

431.  Railways —  The  policy  of  the  Empire  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  the  railways  is  as  yet  but  partially 
developed.  The  Empire  has  so  far  made  comparatively  little 
use  of  the  extensive  powers  granted  it  in  this  fieM  by  its  ooo- 
stitution.  It  could  virtually  control ;  but  it  in  practice  only 
oversees  and  advises.  The  Imperial  Railway  Offlee  (SsMs- 
Eisenbahnamt)  has  advisory  rather  than  authoritative  func- 
tions ;  its  principal  supervisory  purpose  is  the  keeping  of  the 
various  roads  safe  and  adequately  equipped.  The  railways 
are  owned  in  large  part  by  the  several  states ;  and  the  states 
are  bound  by  the  constitution  to  administer  them,  not  inde- 
pendently or  antagonistically,  but  as  parts  of  a  general  Cierman 
system.  Here  again  the  Empire  has  refrained  from  passing 
any  laws  compelling  obedience  to  the  constitution  on  this 
point ;  possibly  because  the  states  have  assiduously 
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of  their  own  accord.  Using  the  Bundesrath  for  informal  con- 
ference on  the  matter  (though  the  Bundesrath  has  no  consti- 
tational  authority  in  railway  administration)  they  have  effected 
satisfactory  co-operative  arrangements. 

The  nflwrnja  of  Bavarui  itand  upon  a  special  footing :  for  Bavaria 
came  into  tlie  federation  on  special  termsy  reserving  an  independence 
moch  greater  than  the  other  states  retain  in  the  management  of  her 
mimy,  her  railways,  and  her  posts  and  telegraphs. 

For  military  parposes,  the  Empire  may  command  the  services  of  the 
railways  very  absolately.  It  is  as  aids  to  military  administration  pri- 
marilj  that  their  proper  construction  and  efficient  equipment  are  in- 
■isttd  on  through  the  Imperial  Railway  Office.  Even  the  Bavarian 
railroada  may  he  absolutely  controlled  when  declared  by  formal  impe- 
rial legislative  action  to  he  of  military  importance  to  the  Empire. 
^tii  reference  to  any  but  the  Bavarian  roads  a  simple  resolution  of 
the  Bundesrath  alone  suffices  for  this  declaration. 

The  duty  of  the  states  to  administer  their  roads  as  parts  of  a  single 
SyHem  is  held  to  involve  the  running  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trains  to 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  the  running  of 
thRMigh  coaches,  the  maintenance  of  proper  connections,  the  affording 
of  full  accommodations,  etc. 

At  times  of  scarcity  or  crisis,  the  Emperor  may,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Bimdearatkf  prescribe  low  tariffs,  within  certain  limits,  for  the  trans- 
portatfon  of  certain  kinds  of  provisions. 

432.  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  —  Here  the  administrative  ar- 
rangements of  the  Empire  are  somewhat  complicated.  Bavaria 
and  Wfirttemberg  retain  their  own  systems  and  a  semi-indepen- 
denoe  in  their  administration,  just  as  Bavaria  does  with  regard 
to  her  railways  also ;  being  subject  to  only  so  much  of  imperial 
regalalion  as  brings  their  postal  and  telegraphic  services  into 
a  neeessaxy  uniformity  with  those  of  the  Empire  at  large.  In 
most  of  the  states  the  imperial  authorities  directly  administer 
these  sendoes ;  in  a  few,  —  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  the  two 
Meddenborgs,  Brunswick,  and  Baden,  —  there  is  a  sort  of  part- 
nership between  the  states  and  the  Empire.  The  principle 
flMa^hotlt  iS;  however,  that  the  Empire  controls. 
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433.  Patents,  «ta. — BeiidM  the  adralnbtoatin  activitiea  with  refer- 
ence to  interna]  affair*  which  1  have  mentioned,  the  Empire  lemea 
patents,  grams  warrants  to  sea^aptains,  naral  engineen,  steeraraen,  end 
pilots;  and  examines  sea-going  Tesiels  with  a  view  to  tecting  their  ee*- 
worthineM. 

434.  Military  and  Naval  Affairs.— The  Empira  as  such 
has  a  navy,  but  no  troops.  Prussia  is  the  only  state  of  the 
Empire  that  ever  maintained  a  naval  force,  and  she  has  beely 
resigned  to  the  Empire,  which  she  virtually  controls,  the  ex- 
clusive direction  of  naval  affairs.  But  the  case  is  difFerent,  in 
form  at  least,  with  the  army.  That  is  composed  of  contingents 
raised,  equipped,  drilled,  and,  in  all  but  the  highest  commands, 
officered  by  the  states.  This  at  least  is  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangement :  the  actual  arrangement  is  different.  Only  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  and  Brunswick  really  maintain  separate 
military  administrations.  The  other  states  have  handed  over 
their  militiry  prerogatives  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  Brans- 
wick  also  has  organized  her  contingent  in  close  imitation  of 
and  subordination  to  the  Prussian  army.  Bavaria's  privileges 
extend  even  to  the  appointment  of  the  commander  of  her  con- 
tingent. The  Emperor  is  commander-in-chief,  however,  appoint- 
ing all  the  higher  field  officers ;  and  the  imperial  rules  as  to 
recruitment,  equipment,  discipline,  and  training,  of  troops,  and 
as  to  the  qualifications  and  relative  grading  of  of&cers  are  of  the 
most  minute  kind  and  are  imperative  with  regard  to  all  states 
alike.  The  language  of  the  constitution  in  this  connection  is : 
"  To  the  Emperor  belongs  the  uniform  regulation  and  ordering 
of  the  army,  the  supreme  command  in  war  and  peace,  the  de- 
termination of  recruiting  needs,  and  of  expense  accounts;  to 
the  individual  states  remain  command  of  the  contingents,  and 
[military]  self-government," 

435.  Finance.  —  The  expenses  of  the  Empire  are  met  partly 
from  imperial  revenues,  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the 
states.  The  Empire  levies  no  direct  taxes  ;  its  revenues  come 
principally  from  customs  duties  and  excises, 
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taxes,  the  profits  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  system,  of  impe- 
rial railways,  of  the  imperial  bank,  and  like  sources.  So  far  aa 
these  do  not  suffice,  tlie  states  assist,  being  assessed  according 
to  popnlatiOD.  And  here,  again,  the  states  undertake  much 
of  the  actual  work  of  administration  :  the  customs  officials,  for 
example,  being  state  officers  acting  under  imperial  supervision. 
The  financial  bureaux,  like  all  other  branches  of  the  imperial 
govemment,  are  inunediately  subordinated  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor. 

436.  Justice.  —  In  the  administration  of  justice,  as  in  so 
many  other  undertakings  of  government,  the  Empire  superin- 
tends, merely,  and  systematizes.  The  state  courts  are  also 
courts  of  the  Empire :  imperial  law  prescribes  for  them  a  uni- 
form oi^anization  and  uniform  modes  of  procedure :  and  at  the 
head  of  the  system  stands  the  Imperial  Court  (^Qeioiisgericht) 
at  Leipzig,  created  in  1877  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The 
state  goTemmenta  appoint  the  judges  of  the  state  courts  and 
determine  the  judical  districts ;  but  imperial  laws  fix  the  quali- 
fications to  be  required  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  organi- 
zation that  the  courts  shall  have.  The  decisions  of  the  court 
at  Leipzig  give  uniformity  to  the  system  of  law. 

437,  Citizenship. — Every  citizen  of  a  state  of  the  Empire 
is  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  also  and  may  enjoy  the  rights  and 
iramonities  of  a  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  ;  but  eiti- 
zenship  is  conferred  by  the  states,  not  by  the  Empire.  There  is 
no  imperial  naturalization  law ;  each  state  admits  to  citizenship 
on  its  own  terms.  There  is  in  this  a  reminiscence  of  the  con- 
federate idea,  as  if  there  were  no  federal  state  (Bundes'taat) 
bot  only  a  confederation  of  states  (Staateabund)  (lompare 
KOS.  915-920).  Citizenship  of  the  Empire  is  only  mediale, — 
through  a  state.  The  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  the  Em- 
jHie  are  none  the  less  strong,  however.  His  duty  of  allegiance 
to  the  imperial  govemment  is  as  direct  as  his  duty  to  obey 
the  goTflminent  of  his  state. 
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The  Government  of  Pbossia.' 

438.  The  organization  of  government  in  Prussia  has,  for  the 
student  of  German  political  institutions,  a  double  interest  and 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia's  king  is  Germany's 
Emperor,  and  Prussia  is  the  presiding  state  of  thelSmpire: 
many  of  her  executive  bureaux  are  used  as  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  Empire.  Her  government  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
organ  and  representative  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the 
second  place,  Prussia's  administrative  system  serves  as  a  type 
of  the  highest  development  of  local  government  in  Germany. 
Prussia  has  studied  to  be  more  perfect  than  any  other  European 
state  in  her  administrative  organization. 

4.30.  Stages  of  AdministiatiTe  DeTelopmeot.  —  TTntU  the 
time  when  she  emerged  from  the  long  period  of  her  develop- 
ment as  the  Mark  Brandenburg  and  took  her  place  among  the 
great  military  states  of  Europe,  Prussia's  administratiTe  orgast- 
ization  was  of  a  very  crude  sort,  not  much  advanced  beyond  the 
luedifeval  pattern.  Later,  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  though  well  out  of  her  early  habits,  she  was 
still  little  more  than  a  mere  military  state,  and  her  administra- 
tion, though  more  highly  developed,  had  almost  no  thought  for 
anything  but  the  army.  Only  since  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  has  her  system  of  government  become  a  modri  of 
centralized  civil  order. 

440.  History  of  Local  GoTemment.  —  It  must  of  course  be 
rememlxT.-d  that  in  dealing  with  Pmnman  local  government 
we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  of  historical  members.  The 
Prussia  of  to-day  is  not  Brandenbui^  merely,  but  Pommerania, 
Sili'sia,  Hnniiover,  a  score  of  now  corapa<:ted  provinces  which 
once  had  their  separate  existence  and  their  own  individual  his- 
tories. Brandenburg  may,  however,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  norm 
in  the  story,  inasmuch  as  she  has  dominated  ajid  the  others 

■  The  pretent  congtilqlioD  of  PnuiU  ww  proclBimci]  .Inn.  -t1, 
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bave  in  great  part  conformed  to  her  standards  and  her  organ- 
uation.  The  royal,  centralizing,  systematizing  forces  have 
worked  outwards  from  her,  receiving  local  modifications,  but 
i«ipr«$S8ing  much  of  uniformity.  The  process  is  even  yet  in- 
oomplete,  but  its  drift  is  mimistakable  and  decisively  estab- 

441.  Early  Organization  in  the  Mark  Brandenburg.  —  We 
have  already  seen  what  were  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
and  settlement  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  (sec.  383).  The 
German  colonists  were  invited  to  the  Mark  by  easy  conditions 
ol  tenure ;  towns  were  built  upon  contract,  special  privileges 
being  accorded  the  contractors ;  and  at  first  the  complexities 
of  the  feudal  system  were  kept  out  by  the  direct  relations 
sustained  by  the  settlers  and  town-builders  to  the  Mark- 
grat  Under  the  double  system  of  conquest  and  settlement 
tbere  emerged  three  classes  of  towns:  (1)  The  original 
Weoidlipli  towns  which  the  conquerors  found  already  estal> 
lishecL  These  became  German  and  were  accorded  special 
privileges  which  gave  them  a  separate  standing  in  the  new 
politiiffal  order.  (2)  "Bourgs,"  or  fortresses,  around  which 
colonists  had  clustered,  and  which,  finally  losing  their  mili- 
tary organization  and  spirit,  as  the  times  became  peaceful,  or 
wars  passed  beyond  them  to  the  advanced  frontiers  of  the 
Markf  took  on  the  ordinary  features  of  a  civil  municipality. 
(3)  Full-grown  villages  or  trading  settlements.  Many  of  the 
towns,  of  course,  fell  in  spite  of  themselves  into  the  feudal 
orderi  as  that  fixed  itself  upon  the  Mark,  and  became  manorial 
boroughs ;  but  some  kept  for  a  very  long  time  their  separate- 
uses  vul  semi-independence. 

442.  The  Early  Local  Officials.  —  The  Markgraf  and  the 
various  princes  and  greater  landlords  who  presently  took  their 
plapes  in  the  expanding  Mark  kept  their  hold  upon  the  towns 
aal  ^^  population  of  the  rural  districts  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Schvlten  and  Burggrafen,  ofilcers  having  substantially 
tha  WSa  poaition  and  functions  as  we  have  seen  the  French 
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baUlia  and  pr&vots  exercising  (sec.  297).  The  S^uUe  was  a 
rural  officer.  He  was  the  "  intermediary  between  the  peasants 
and  their  prince  or  their  landlord/'  receiving  the  rents  and 
taxes  and  acting  as  chief  constable  and  judge.  The  Burggraf, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  his  name  implies,  was  a  city  ofEicer,  the 
direct  agent  of  the  Markgraf,  presiding  in  the  town  as  head  of 
the  civil  and  military  administration. 

'  443.  Subsequent  Development  in  Town  Government.  — 
This  system,  however,  proved  by  no  means  permanent.  The 
Barggrafen  eventually  disappeared.  Municipal  councils  were 
suffered  to  assume  the  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  civU  aCFairs, 
though  the  administration  of  justice  was  retained  in  the  hands 
of  a  city  Schulze,  and  the  civil  authority  of  the  Markgraf  was 
still  represented  by  an  officer  of  consideration,  known  as  the 
Vogt.  The  Vogt,  however,  though  substituted  for  the  Burg- 
graf  as  civil  officer  of  the  central  government,  was  not  dis- 
tinctively a  city  official :  his  jurisdiction  probably  included  a 
more  or  less  extensive  district  of  which  the  town  was  only  the 
centre. 

444.  Not  only  did  the  towns  gain  thus  much  of  autonomy ; 
they  also  obtained  representation  in  the  provincial  diets,  and 
were  permitted  to  assume  control,  by  purchase,  of  their  feudal 
contributions  to  the  purse  of  the  Markgraf,  under  the  vicious, 
but,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  fortunate  system  of  farming. 
the  revenues. 

445.  Resulting  Units  of  Local  Government.  —  The  several  uniti 

of  local  government  thus  developed  were,  cities,  royal  domains,  maoois, 
and  rural  communes.  Such  were  the  materials  oat  of  which  the 
afterwards  compacted  administration  of  the  monarch/  was  to  be  p«l 

together. 

446.  Process  of  Centralization.  — The  Great  Elector,  as  we 
have  seen  (sec.  391),  reduced  the  Estates  of  the  Mark  to  oom- 
plete  subjection  to  his  will.  He  it  was,  also,  who  began  the- 
policy  by  which  local  affairs  as  well  were  to  be  oentralissed. 
In  the  towns  the  process  was  simple  enough.    The 
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at  oentnlization  were  everywhere  measured  by  the  opeDaess 
or  the  obstroctionB  of  the  channels  through  which  the  authority 
of  the  Elector  was  to  reach  the  lower  local  instrumentalities  of 
government.  In  the  towns  there  was  little  effective  obstruc- 
tion :  the  channels  were  already  open.  There  the  military 
authorities,  directly  representative  of  the  £lector,  had  all  along 
dictated  in  police  and  kindred  matters ;  direct  ordinances  of 
the  Elector,  moreover,  regulated  taxation  and  the  finanfies,  and 
even  modified  municipal  privileges  at  pleasure.  It  did  not 
take  lot^,  such  being  the  system  already  established,  to  make 
burgomasters  creatures  of  the  royal  will,  or  to  put  effective 
restrictions  upon  municipal  functions. 

447.  In  the  provinces,  however,  it  was  quite  another  matter 
to  crush  out  local  privilege.  The  Prussia  of  the  Great  Elector 
and  his  successors  was  no  longer  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  but 
the  extended  Prussia  of  conquest.  There  were  many  Estates 
to  deal  with  in  the  several  principaUties  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
^ese  Estates,  exercising  long-established  prerogatives,  very 
stubbornly  contested  every  step  with  the  central  power.  They 
were  the  channels  through  which  the  sovereign's  will  had  at 
first  to  operate  upon  provincial  government,  and  they  were  by 
no  means  open  channels.  They  insisted,  for  a  long  time  with 
considerable  success,  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  provinces 
Bhould  be  nominated  by  themselves ;  and  they  nomioated  na- 
tives, men  of  their  own  number.  Only  by  alow  and  insidious 
piooesses  did  the  Elector,  or  his  successors  the  kings  of  Prus- 
sia, make  out  of  these  representative  provincial  officials  subser- 
vient royal  servants. 

448.  First  Results  of  Centralization.  — The  system  pursued 
in  these  processes  of  centralization,  so  far  as  there  wa^  any 
system  in  them,  was  a  system  of  grafting  central  control  upon 
the  old  growths  of  local  government  derived  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  result  was  of  course  full  of  complexities  and  com- 
promises. In  the  vast  royal  domains  bailiffs  administered  jus- 
tioe  and  police,  as  did  Schvlzen  in  the  manorial  villages.     In 
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the  larger  rural  areas  a  LandroA,  or  slierifiF,  "  DSBtiSAtod  bj 
the  couDty  nobility,  usually  from  amot^;  tlieir  ovb  nombpi, 
and  appointed  by  the  king,"  saw  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
to  the  raising  of  the  levies,  to  tax  collection,  and  to  p^nrey- 
ance.  In  the  towns  there  was  a  double  administration.  Magis- 
trates of  the  towns'  own  choosing  retained  certain  narrow  local 
powers,  constantly  subject  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  central 
authority ;  but  royal  tax-commissioners,  charged  with  excise 
and  police,  were  the  real  rulers.  Above  this  local  organiza- 
tion, as  an  organ  of  superintendence,  there  was  ia  each  pnv- 
inee  a '  Chamber  for  War  and  Domains,'  which  superrised  alilra 
tbe  Landrath  and  the  city  tax-commisaioners. 

A  War  «nd  Dora*in»  Chamber  contUWd  of  m  preiident,  ft  "  diKCtor 
or  Tice-preBident,  lod  a  number  of  councillor!  proportioned  to  the  (iie, 
populouKDcu,  OT  wealth  of  the  province."  The  pre*ident  of  a  chanber 
vai  "expected  to  make  periodical  tour*  of  inipection  thronghont  tb* 
proTince,  as  the  Laadraiki  did  throughout  their  coonliea."  In  tba 
deipatch  of  buBincsa  by  a  Chamber,  the  councillort  were  auigned 
special  districts,  special  kinds  of  rerenue,  or  particnlar  public  improre- 
menlB  for  their  superinleudeDce  or  administration,  the  whole  board 
supervising,  auditing,  etc' 

449.   Justice  and  Finance.  —  Much  progress  towards  oen- 

tralization  was  also  made  by  the  organization  of  jvutioe  aad 
finance.  "  The  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of 
boards,  tbe  Regieniugen,  or  governments,  on  the  one  hand  [tba 
whole  organization  of  administration  in  Prussia  being  chwao- 
teristically  collegiate],  and  the  courts  on  the  other." 

In  finance  also  there  vjus  promise  of  complete  systematiza- 
tion.  During  tbe  period  jii'eceding  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when 
Prussia  figured  as  a  purely  military  state,  tbe  chief  concern  of 
the  central  government  was  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  tbe  army.  Tbe  chief  source  of  revenue  was  the  royal  do- 
mains :  the  chief  need  for  revenue  arose  out  of  tbe  under- 

>  Tultle,  Bislor^  of  Pnutia,  Vol.  111.,  pp.  107-109. 
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takings  of  war-'  There  were,  therefore,  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
Heot  two  apeoially  prominent  departments  of  administration, 
the  one  known  as  the  '  Gen«al  War  Commissariat,'  and  having 
charge  of  the  army,  the  other  known  a^  the  '  General  Finance 
Oitectorj,'  and  commissioned  to  get  the  best  possible  returns 
from  the  domains ;  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  prov- 
inoea  there  were  'War  Commissariats '  and  'Domains  Cham- 
hen'  which  were  the  local  branches  of  the  two  great  central 
departments.'  These  two  departments  and  their  provincial 
tmifieatioDS  were,  however,  instead  of  being  co-oidinated,  kept 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  clashing  and  interfering  in  their 
Mtivities  rather  than  co-operating. 

450.  Fusion  of  Departments  of  War  and  Domains.  —  Such 
4t  least  was  the  system  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  imme- 
diate successor,  Frederic  I.,  if  system  that  can  be  called  which 
WW  without  either  unity  or  coherence.  Frederic  William  I. 
noited  War  and  Domains  under  a  single  central  board,  to  be 
ksowB  as  the  '  General  Supreme  Financial  Directory  for  War 
Wd  Domains,'  and  brought  the  local  war  and  domains  boards 
together  in  the  piOTinces  as  Chambers  for  War  and  Domains. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  various  '  war  councillors '  who 
aerved  the  provincial  Chambers  were  charged  with  a  miscel- 
laay  of  functions.  Besides  the  duties  which  they  exercised  in 
immadifttfl  connection  with  military  administration,  they  were 
excise  and  police  commissioners,  and  exercised  in  the  cities 
many  of  the  civil  functions  which  had  Formerly  belonged  to 
other  direct  representatives  of  the  crown.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  Chambers  were  served  in  civil  matters  by  the  several 
La»drStke. 

461.  DifftFcntlatlon  of  Central  Bureaux-  —  This  arrange- 
ment speedily  proved  as  cumbrous  as  the  name  of  its  central 
organ,  and  an  internal  differentiation  set  in.      The  General 

>  Tte  srar  CMuuned  sboot  flre-ieTenthi  of  the  eDtire  revenue. 

•  gMlfr.  ^fi  "m'  Timet  of  Btein,  Val.  I.,  Chap.  II.     AUo  TuUle,  Vol.  I, 
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Directory  separated  into  Committees;  and,  aa  time  went  on, 
these  committees  began  to  assume  the  character  of  distinct 
Ministries  —  thougli  upon  a  very  haphazard  system.  The  irork 
was  divided  partly  upon  a  territorial  basis,  there  being  central 
bureaux  for  certain  provinces  of  the  state,  and  partly  upon  a 
logical  basis,  there  being  central  bureaux  for  certain  classes  of 
the  public  business,  irrespective  of  territorial  divisions.  Fred- 
eric the  Great  further  confused  the  system  by  creating  spe- 
cial dejtartments  immediately  dependent  upon  himself  and  a 
special  cabinet  of  advisers  having  no  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Directory.  He  was  himself  the  only  cohesive  element  in 
the  administration:  it  held  together  because  clasped  entire 
within  his  hand. 

i52.  Reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg. — Order  was  at 
last  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  influence  of  Baron 
vom  Stein  and  the  executive  capacity  of  Count  Hardenberg, 
the  two  most  eminent  ministers  of  Frederic  William  III.,  who 
together  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  present  central  admin- 
istration of  Prussia.  Prussia  owes  to  the  genius  of  Stein, 
indeed,  the  main  features  of  both  her  central  and  her  locat 
organization.  Her  central  organization  is  largely  the  direct 
work  of  his  hands  ;  and  her  local  organization  derives  its  prin- 
ciples from  his  thought  not  only,  but  also  from  the  provisions 
of  the  gr<^at  Ordiuanc-e  by  which  he  reconstructed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  towHS. 

4&3.  Pruisian  administrative  ■rrangements  as  th«)r  nair  «xitt  ma7 
be  said  to  he  in  large  part  iiudrni-made.  A»  the  Roman  emperon  hon- 
ored tlie  ecientifli-  jurists  of  the  Empire  bj  callJDg  upon  then  to  pretlde 
over  legal  development,  so  Imve  Prussian  klngi  more  md  more  ineUiMd 
to  ret;  upon  the  advice  of  cultured  studenta  of  iottitntloiw  in  the 
organic  development  of  llie  government.  Stein  was  above  all  tiling) 
else  a  student  of  governmenls.  In  our  own  daj  tli?  influence  of  Profes- 
Bor  Gneist  upon  administrative  evolution  ha*  cnnlinoeii  the  excellent 
tradition  of  student  power.  And  because  *he  has,  thus  lruate<l  her 
students,  Fruaeia  Ijaa  had  practical  students :  students  whose  adviL-e 
baa  been  conservative  and  carefully  obtervaot  of  historical  condilioni 
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Of  coiUM  It  ii  mnch  eMier  to  give  sDch  influence  to  itudenlj  where 
the  gaierameiit  (dUowi  for  tbe  mint  part  royal  or  execative  initiallTe 
thaa  where  all  initiatire  retti  with  ■  popular  chamber.  It  IB  easier  lo 
get  and  to  keep  the  ear  of  one  matter  than  the  ean  of  five  hundred. 

454.  Reform  of  Local  GoTemraeot  before  1872.— The 
eounty  law  {Kreisordnwig)  of  the  13  December,  1872,  has 
been  called  the  Jfo^na  Charia  of  Prussian  local  government. 
Upon  it  all  later  changes  and  modifications  rest.  Between  the 
period  of  Stein's  reforms  and  the  legislation  of  1872  the 
organization  of  local  gorernment  was  substaatially  as  follows :  * 
The  proTinces  were  divided  into  'Government  Districts,'  as 
now,  the  Government  Districts  into  'Circles'  or  Counties.  An 
administrative  Board  established  in  the  Governraent  District 
was  then,  as  now,  the  vital  organ  of  local  administration.  In 
the  province  there  was  also  a  board,  exercising  general  super- 
visory powers,  the  eye  of  the  central  bureaux  in  the  larger 
affaire  of  administration,  the  affairs,  that  is,  extending  beyond 
the  area  of  a  single  Government  District;  and,  as  the  chief 
ofioer  of  the  province,  a  'Superior  President'  of  influential 
position  and  fiinctioQ.  But  alongside  of  this  quite  modern 
machinery  stood  the  old  provincial  Estates  (revived  in  1853), 
representing,  not  the  people,  but  the  social  orders  of  a  by-gone 
age,  and  possessing  certain  shadowy  powers  of  giving  advice. 
In  the  'Circle'  or  County,  there  was  still  the  Landrath,  as 
formerly,  appointed  from  a  list  of  local  landed  proprietors,  and 
associated  with  the  'Estates  of  the  Circle,'  a  body  composed 
of  the  conuty  squires  and  a  few  elected  representatives  from 
the  towns  and  the  rural  townships,  —  a  botly  of  antiquated 
pattern  recalled  to  life,  like  the  Estates  of  the  province,  in 
1853.  In  the  towns,  which  had  directly  received  the  imprint 
of  Stein's  reforming  energy  and  sagacity,  administration  was 
eonducted  by  boards  of  magistrates  chosen  by  popular  councils 
and  associated  with  those  councils  in  all  executive  business  by 

'  8m  B.  B.  D.  Horier'i  t»tmj  on  Local  Gouemmtnt  in  Grrmaag,  in  the 
Totaat  of  Cobdm  Ct^  Euajt  for  1876. 
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means  of  a  jointcommittee  organization,  the  bo^omuten 
being  presidents  rather  than  chief  magistratee. 

455.  Iiuidc«nieliida  and  Manora.  —  BctidM  tbew  areu  ot  iMlmiD- 
iitralioD  there  were  rural  coiamoDet  (^Laiidgtmeimdt')  itill  connected, 
qnile  after  the  [eadal  [ubion,  with  adjacent  or  circamJacMt  awnan, 
their  goTeromeDt  leated  in  a  Schulxa  and  two  or  nuwe  StUfim  (alicrilb 
or  juiticea),  the  fnrmer  beiog  appointed  either  Ijj  the  lord  of  the  nuoor, 
or,  if  the  village  vaa  a  tne  Tillage,  >•  ■ometimei  happened,  bj  tba 
owner  of  some  anuient  freehold  within  the  commune  with  which  mano- 
rial right!  had  Bumehow  passed.  The  commune  had,  beudei,  either  a 
primary  or  an  elin^tiTe  auernbl;.  The  cammunes  were  often  allowed, 
nnder  the  luperriaion  of  the  offluial  board  of  the  GoTeraraent  IHBtrict, 
la  draw  up  charleri  for  theDitelrei,  embodjing  their  patticuUr  local 
law*  and  privileges. 

Within  the  manors  police  powers,  poor-relief,  the  nauitenaBOC  of 
roads,  etc.,  rested  with  the  proprietor.  Local  government  waa  witUa 
their  borders  private  government 

456.  Reform  of  1873.  — The  legishOion  of  1872  took  the 
final  steps  towards  getting  rid  of  such  pieces  as  reataioed  of 
the  antiquated  system.  It  abolished  the  heroditary  jurisdio- 
tioQ  of  the  manor  and  the  dependent  office  of  Sehvht,  and 
established  in  place  of  the  feudal  alalut  an  equal  citizenahlp  of 
residence.  In  place  of  the  Estates  of  the  pioTince  and  ooun^ 
it  put  real  representative  bodies.  It  retained  the  Z/andnUi, 
but  somewhat  curtailed  his  powers  in  the  smaller  areas  within 
the  Circle,  and  associat«d  with  him  an  effective  adminiatratlTO 
board,  uf  which  he  became  little  more  than  president.  It  car- 
ried out  more  thoroughly  than  before  in  the  various  ueaa  the 
principle  of  board  direction,  integratii^  the  lesser  with  the 
greater  boards,  and  thus  giving  to  the  smaller  areas  organic 
connection  with  the  larger.  It  reformed  also  the  system  of 
local  taxation.  It  is  upon  this  legislation,  aa  I  have  said,  that 
the  system  of  local  government  now  obtaining  in  Prussia  is 
erected '  (sees.  471-493). 

1  Morier,  p.  iU. 
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467.  The  Ceatral  Ezecutire  Departments.  —  Stein's  scheme 
for  the  development  of  the  central  organs  of  administration 
Ivoagfat  into  existence  five  distinct  ministries,  which  no  longer 
masquentded  as  committees  of  a  cumbrous  General  Directory, 
and  whose  functions  were  distributed  entirely  upon  a  basis  of 
Ic^cal  distinction,  not  at  all  upon  any  additional  idea  of  terri- 
torial distribution.  These  were  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  a  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  a  Ministry  of  War.  This,  however,  proved  to 
be  by  no  means  a  final  differentiation.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  was  at  first  given  a  too  miscellaneous  collection  of 
functions,  and  there  split  off  from  it  in  1817  a  Ministry  of 
Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  Affairs,  in  1848  a 
Ministry  of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  a  Min- 
istiy  of  Agricnlture.  In  1878  a  still  further  differentiation 
took  plitce.  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  retaining  distinct  remi- 
niscences of  its  origin  in  the  administration  of  the  royal 
domains,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  Department  for  Domains 
and  Forests.  That  department  was  in  1878  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  of 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  was  divided  into  two,  a 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  a  Ministry  of  Public 
Works. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  nine  miniatriei :  (1)  a  Minislr;  of  Foreign 
Alhfr*  (Stein,  1808);  (2)  ■  Hiniilry  of  the  Interior  (I80H) ;  (:l)  h 
Hlnlnrj  of  Eccleiuutiul,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  AfTnira  (1817); 
(4)  a  HiniitTjof  Trade  and  Commence  (1848) ;  (6)  a  Ministry  of  A)(ri- 
CDltnre  (1848),  Domain*,  and  Fureitt  (18TB) ;  (6)  a  MiniMry  of  PuUiii: 
Work!  (1878);  (7)  a  Miniilry  of  Justice  (1908);  (8)  a  Miniilry  of 
nitaDce  (180S) ;  and  (0)  a  Minietry  of  War  (1808). 

458.  Tbe  Council  of  State.  — Most  of  these  ministries  were 
created  before  Prussia  had  any  effective  parliamentary  system, 
•od  Then,  oonseqaently,  there  was  no  instntmentality  in  ex- 
wtenee  thxoogh  which  there  could  be  exercised  any  legislative 
eosbid  of  tbe  executive.     Stein  would  have  revived  for  the 
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exercise  of  some  such  function  the  ancient  Ck)ancil  of  State 
(Staatsratk)  founded  by  Joachim  Friedrich  in  1604,  which  had 
at  first  presided  over  all  administration  but  whose  preic^tiyes 
of  oversight  and  control  had  gradually  decayed  and  disappeared. 
This  council,  which  bears  a  general  family  resemblance  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  (sec.  672),  had  a  mixed  membership 
made  up  in  part  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  in  part  of  cer- 
tain civil,  military,  and  judicial  officials  serving  ex  offido,  and 
in  part  of  state  officials  specially  and  occasionally  summoned. 
It  was  Stein's  purpose  to  rehabilitate  this  body,  which  was  in 
a  sense  representative  of  the  classes  standing  nearest  to  gov- 
ernment and,  therefore,  presumably  best  qualified  to  test 
methods,  and  to  set  it  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  misdsters :  to 
serve  as  a  frame  of  unity  in  the  administration  without  with- 
drawing from  the  ministers  their  separate  responsibility  and 
freedom  of  movement.  This  part  of  his  plan  was  not,  however, 
carried  out,  and  the  Council  of  State,  though  still  existing,  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  has  never  fully  regained  its  one- 
time prominence  in  administration. 

469.  Between  1817  and  1848  the  Council  of  State  exercised  oertain 
important  functions :  it  considered  proposed  laws  and  ordinances,  passed 
upon  contests  as  to  jurisdiction  arising  between  the  several  executlye 
departments,  heard  complaints  against  decisions  of  ministries,  and  ful- 
filled other  uses  as  a  consultative  council.  Between  1848  and  1862  iti 
meetings  were  infrequent  and  only  at  the  king's  pleasore,  its  powers 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  its  members  selected  bj  the 
king,  just  as  the  powers  of  the  English  Privy  Council  passed  to  the 
Cabinet  (sec.  674).  Since  1852  it  has  been  partially,  but  only  partially, 
recalled  to  life. 

460.  The  Staatsministerium.  —  Instead  of  adopting  Stein's 
plan,  Count  Hardenberg  integrated  the  several  ministries  hy 
establishing  the  Ministry  of  State,  or  College  of  Ministers 
(Staatsministerium),  which  stands  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  Prussian  administration  that  the  French  Council  of  Mini^ 
ters   (sec.   325)   occupies  tow^ds  administratiou  in  Fianoe^ 
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though  it  in  some  respects  resembles  also  the  French  Council 
of  State  (sec.  353).  It  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
ministries  and  meets,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  matters  which  concern  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments alike,  to  discuss  proposed  general  laws  or  constitutional 
amendments,  to  adjust  conflicts  between  departments,  to  hear 
reports  from  the  ministers  as  to  their  policy  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  separate  work,  to  exercise  a  certain  oversight  over 
local  administration,  to  concert  measures  to  meet  any  civil 
exigency  that  may  arise,  etc.  It  serves  to  give  unity  and 
coherence  to  administration. 

461.  The  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts.  —  The  same  pur- 
pose is  served  by  the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts  {Ol/er- 
rtxAnwngskammer)  and  by  the  Economic  Council  (  Volkswirth- 
tdiaftsrath).  The  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts  was  founded 
in  1714  by  Frederic  William  I.  Its  members  have  the  tenure 
and  responsibility  of  judges.  Its  president  is  appointed  by 
the  crown  on  the  nomination  of  the  Ministry  of  State ;  its 
other  members  are  appointed  by  the  crown  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  president,  countersigned  by  the  presiilent  of  the 
Uinistry  of  State.  It  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
government,  being  subordinate,  not  to  the  Ministry  of  State, 
hot  directly  responsible  to  the  crown.  Its  duty  is  the  careful 
oversight  and  revision  of  the  accounts  of  income  jind  expendi- 
tme  from  ail  departments ;  the  oversight  of  the  state  debt  and 
of  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  pro]>erty  by  the  state.  It 
watches,  in  brief,  the  detailed  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  is  the  judicial  guardian  of  the  laws  concerning  revenue 
and  disbursement. 

462.  The  Economic  Council.  —  The  Economic  Council  con- 
■iders  proposals  for  laws  or  ordinances  affecting  weighty 
eeooomic  interests  which  fall  within  the  domains  of  the  three 
Binistries  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works,  and  of 
Agricultore.  Such  proposals,  as  well  as  the  proposals  for  the 
R^eal  of  soch  lawQ  and  ordinances,  are  submitted  to  its  debate 
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before  goisg  to  the  kiog  for  his  approvaL  It  is  also  priril^ed 
to  consider  the  question  how  Pmssia's  votes  shall  be  cast  upon 
such  matters  In  the  BujidesratK  Of  course,  however,  its  part 
in  affairs  is  merely  consultative.  It  is  composed  of  seventy- 
five  members  appointed  by  the  king  for  a  term  of  five  year-, 
forty-five  of  this  number  being  appointed  upon  the  nominatin:) 
of  various  chambers  of  commerce,  mercantile  corporations,  an  '■. 
agricultural  unions. 

453.  The  Minislriei  of  Wu  and  of  Foreign  AfTaira  are  practicallj-, 

not  Prussian,  but  impcrinl  (sec.  427). 

464.  The  Ministers  in  the  Legislature. —The  king — or, 
more  properly,  the  Administration,  —  is  represented  in  the 
legislative  houses  by  the  ministers,  who  need  not  be  members 
in  order  to  attend  and  speak  on  the  public  businesB. 

465.  The  Landtag:  the  House  of  Lords. — The  Prassian 
Landtag,  or  Legislature,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  House  of 
Lords  (ffeirenhaim)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (^Abgtor^ 
netenhaufi).  The  House  of  Lords  might  better  be  described  as 
a  house  of  classes.  It  contains  not  only  hereditary  members 
who  represent  rights  of  blood,  but  also  life  members  who  rep- 
resent landed  properties  and  great  institutions,  and  officials  who 
represent  the  civil  hierarchy.  There  sit  in  it  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  nominated  to  membership  by  the  king ;  the  heads  of 
the  houses  of  HohenzoUern-Hechingen  and  HohenzoUenirSigma- 
ringen  and  of  eighteen  houses  once  sovereign  whose  dotaaina 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  Prussia;  rertjiin  noblemen  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  ;  the  four  chief  offit-ials  of  the  province 
of  Prussia  (the  Supreme  Burggraf,  the  High  Marshal,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Chancellor) ; 
and  a  great  number  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  king 
upon  the  presentation  of  various  bodies :  certain  evangelical 
foTindations,  namely,  certain  colleges  of  counts,  and  of  l.iufi- 
hohlers  of  great  and  ancient  possession,  the  nine  universities. 
and  the  forty-three  citi^^s  which  have  received  the 
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The  king  may,  besides,  issue  special  summotu 
to  sit  rst  the  Hoase  of  Lords  to  such  persons  as  he  thinka 
worthy.  There  is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  number  of  mem- 
ben, —  the  only  restriction  ooocerus  age;  members  must  be 
at  least  tliirty  years  old. 

466.  The  Honae  of  Representativefl,  though  in  a  sense 
representing  evwy  Pnissiao  twenty-five  years  of  ^e  who  is 
not  specially  disqualified  to  vote,  is  not  constituted  by  a  direct 
popular  ftanchise,  or  even  by  an  equal  suffrage.  The  vote  is 
ioduoct  and  is  t»oporttoDed  to  taxable  property.  The  country 
is  diTided  into  districts ;  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district 
are  divided  into  three  classes  iu  such  a  way  that  each  class 
shall  represent  one-third  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  each  of  these  classes  selects  by  vote  a  third  of  the  number 
of  electors  to  whidi  the  district  is  entitled ;  and  the  electors 
■•  chosen  elect  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

MT.  The  Beotonil  System,  —  One  elector  is  choien  for  erery  two 
haadred  and  tttj  inhttbitanti ;  the  voting  m  not  by  the  ballot,  but  is 
pMfclte,  aod  Ml  kbaolatc  nMjoritr  of  the  electon  ia  requirad  to  elect. 
At  totol  iHUibcr  of  Memben  of  the  Uoiuc  ii  432.  The  term  ia  Are 
jmn.  Anj  Fruuian  irho  ii  thirty  yean  of  age  and  in  full  poBsession 
of  civU  right!  may  be  choieD. 

408.  It  Deed  hardly  to  be  remarked  that  the  diriaioa  of  the  primary 
toiara  into  cIjwm*  according  to  the  amonnt  of  taxes  (hey  pay  giTea  a 
prtpoadtwce  towMilth.  Hie  tiirae  cla««ea  are  of  courte  very  unequal 
ia  imbtTi.  It  wquire*  a  comparatiTely  imall  number  of  rich  men  to 
nprcMDt  •De-thM  of  the  taxable  property  in  a  district ;  it  takes  a  con- 
riderably  larger  Dumber  of  the  well-to-do  to  represent  another  third; 
■od  the  laat  third  will  be  represeDled  by  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
baUtantt  of  the  district.  For  the  clasaea  are  not  conatituted  with  a  view 
W  AttribntlDg  the  small  tat-pnyers  and  equalizing  the  claaaes  numeri- 
mOf.  ThoM  irbo  pay  mo*t  taies  conslilute  the  first  class ;  thoae  who 
far  kai,  a«  aaoaai;  tfaoae  who  pay  least  or  none,  the  third  ;  and  it 
■Mf  wmrj  veil  happen  that  a  rery  small  number  of  pertoDs  elects  tbns 
a  lUid  of  tiw  dectoTi. 

M0.  Irfti^tf  aid  Competeace  of  the  Hoiwes.  —  The 
ooownt  of  both  Houses  is  neoeBsary,  of  course,  to  the  passage 
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of  a  law,  and  they  stand  upon  a  perfect  eqnalit^  as  m- 
gards  also  the  right  of  initiatire  in  legislation,  —  except  tbat 
all  fioancial  measures  must  originate  in  the  lower  house, 
and  that  the  upper  house  can  pass  upon  the  budget,  which 
must  be  presented  first  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyea,  only 
as  a  whole.  The  Lords  cannot  amend  the  budget  in  part 
when  it  comes  up  to  them:  they  must  accept  or  reject  it 
entire: 

470.  Th«  King's  Poorer  ol  Adfoiiimmant  and  THssntntinii  — 
The  king  mav  a4juiirn  the  Haiue  of  BepretentstiTei  for  a  period  not 
«xce«<iing  thirty  dayi,  onc«  during  Any  one  teMion  oithont  itt  contMit. 
He  may  alKo  dissolie  il.  VVhen  ft  diuolnlion  i»  retorted  to  be  miut 
order  a  new  election  within  sixty  da/s,  mod  the  newly  elected  ^aoiue 
muii  >ss»mble  within  ninety  dayi.     (Compare  aec  316,  SIQ.) 

471.  Local  Goveniment.  —  The  organization  of  local  gOT- 
ernment  in  Prussia  is  rendered  complex  by  a  mizttiie  of  his- 
torical and  systematic  elements :  it  is  compounded  of  old  and 
new,  —  of  the  creations  of  history  and  the  creations  of  Stein. 
For  Stein's  hand  is  even  more  visible  in  local  organization  in 
Prussia  than  in  the  organization  of  the  central  ministries. 
More  conservative  than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Napo- 
leon in  France,  he  did  not  sweep  away  the  old  prorinces  of 
Prussia,  whose  boundaries,  like  those  of  the  French  proviaoea 
of  the  old  rSgime,  were  set  deep  in  historical  associations.  The 
twelve  provinces  were  given  a  place — a  function  of  saperin- 
tendence  —  in  the  new  system  established.  The  country  was 
divided  into  Districts  (Bezirke)  corresiiouding  in  general  char- 
acter and  purpose  with  the  French  Departments;  but  these 
Districts  were  grouped  under  a  superintendent  provincial  or- 
ganization. There  are,  therefore,  in  Prussian  local  organiza- 
tion (1)  the  Province,  then  (2)  the  Government  District,  then 
(3)  the  Circle  (Kreis)  or  County,  and  last  (4)  the  township 
and  the  town.  The  township  anii  the  town  are,  as  we  shall 
see,  co-ordinate,  standing,  not  in  subordination  to  each  other, 
but  in  the  same  rank  of  the  series. 
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472.  Hm  onul  orgui*  of  local  goverDOMnt  tbronghout  all  the  ieriei 
of  the  PnuiisD  •jtlem  are  "first,  a  repreientative  body  with  an  eiclu- 
dre  control  orer  the  economic  portion  of  tlie  communal  busineu ;  leC' 
cmdlj,  an  execntiT«  board  with  ao  eicluiivc  control  over  the  public 
poTtioD  of  the  eonunonal  bniineai;  thirdly,  mixed  cODimillees,  i-om- 
poMd  of  memben  of  both  bodiei,  for  the  ordinar;  management  of  the 
aflaira  of  the  conuntmitj ;  fourthly,  the  dirision  of  the  communal  area 
Into  adminifttatiTe  diitrictt  under  oreneen  responiible  to  the  eiecu- 
tive  board."  > 

473.  The  Province.  —  There  are  in  the  Province  two  sets  of 
gOTemmental  organs :  one  of  which  represents  the  state  and  its 
oTen%ht,  the  other  the  Fiovince  ajid  its  self-government.  (1) 
The  state  is  represented  by  a  Superior  President  and  a  Provin- 
ndtrath  associated  vith  Mul  Stein'a  purpose  in  retaining  the 
provincial  organization  was  to  secure  broad  views  of  admlnis- 
tratitm  through  officials  charged  with  the  oversight  of  extended 
areaa  and  so  elevated  above  the  near-sigh tednesa  of  local  routine 
and  detaiL  Nearer  to  the  particulars  of  local  administration 
than  the  ministers  at  Berlin,  but  not  so  near  as  the  ofBcials  of 
the  Govenunent  Districts,  the  provincial  representatives  of  the 
state  are  charged  with  the  care  "of  all  such  affairs  as  concern 
the  entire  province  or  stretch  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
single  [district]  administration."*  These  are  such  matters 
as  affect  imperial  interests  or  the  whole  Prussian  state ;  the 
conoems  of  pnblic  institntions  whose  functions  extend  beyond 
a  District;  insurance  companies;  extensive  plans  of  improve- 
ment; road  and  school  management,  etc.  In  exercising  most 
of  ikvae  fanctions  the  provincial  authorities  act,  however,  not 
thnn^h  officers  of  their  own,  but  through  the  District  Admin- 
isttations.  There  lies  with  the  Superior  President,  also,  the 
doty  of  overseeing  district  administration,  the  provincial  tax 
directors,  and  the  general  Commission  for  the  regulation  of 

>  B.  B.  D.  Horier,  Cobdn  Cl«b  Euagi  (1676)  on  Local  Oovemmenl  and 
nzoft'MS  p.  *8S. 

■SchnlK,  Am  SlaattrtcH  del  KBnigreidu  Prtunen   (in  Marquardsen's 
I,  p.  68. 
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the  relations  between  IsndlorcU  and  tetuuits.  He  roprescnta 
the  central  government,  also,  in  all  special,  occasional  duties, 
and  under  all  extraordinary  circumstances.  Be  has,  too^  ini- 
tial jurisdiction  in  cases  of  conflict  between  District  Adminis- 
trations, or  between  such  Admiuistratioos  and  •pecialljr  oom- 
missioned  officials  not  subject  to  their  orders. 

The  extrBordliiM^  powers  □(  the  'Superior  Pmideat'  ira  illu- 
trated  by  the  fact  that,  in  cxe  of  terioiu  ciril  disturbuice,  of  war  or 
the  danger  of  war,  he  ia  authorixed  to  aainme  the  whole  «Btha*i^  of 
adminiitration,  local  ai  well  ai  general,  withio  the  PioviNO*. 

Id  DTGrseeing  the  District  AdininUtratioD,  howew,  lie  haa  ■•  uwob- 
tive,  bat  only  advisory  powen.  He  is  the  eje  of  the  Miaiablea  M 
Berlin,  advising  Ihein  of  all  matters  neediog  their  action.  like  Uw 
French  Prefect,  he  ii  the  aerrant  of  all  Ministries  alike,  thoofli  man 
directly  and  intimately  aasocialed  with  the  Hinulry  of  Ae  bnerior. 

474.  The  defect  of  the  proTincial  organisaltea  <n  PmwU  la  wM  to 
be  lack  of  ritality.  Critics  like  Profeaaor  Goeiat  tUik  that  it  Bcadan 
the  system  of  local  goTCrnment  conibroui  without  "'''■"g  to  tta  rWraTy 
It  is  too  much  restricted  to  gratuitous  adrlce,  and  too  little  inthnriiJ 
to  take  authoritatiTe  action. 

475.  The  ProvimuUraik,  the  Council  associated  with  the  Su- 
perior President,  consists,  besides  the  FresideDt  or  hia  Bepi»- 
sentative  as  presiding  officer,  of  some  high  administralire  ofikial 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  fire  meaaben 
chosen  by  the  Provincial  Committee  for  a  term  of  six  yeua. 

4"6.  (2)  The  organs  representing  the  Prorinoe  and  ita  arif- 
government  are  the  Provincial  Landtag,  the  Prorinfiial  Com- 
mittee, and  the  LandeshaupCmaitn  or  LaiideMiinktar.  Ia  a 
Prussian  law  concerning  local  government  the  province  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  communal  union  established  with  the  ri^ts  of 
a  corporation  for  self-government  of  its  own  affairs."*  The 
provincial  legislative  body,  the  Landtag,  ia  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  the  Circles  or  Counties  by  the  diets  of 
the  Circles  ;  for,  when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 

'  Schalxe,  Dai  SuuUire^t  dm  Knngrektt  iVeiiwea  (in  Mara-"" — *" 
Handtuch),  p.  U. 
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gOTsmment,  the  Fnmnce  is  a  union  of  Circles,  not  of  Dis- 
tricts :  the  Districts  are  organs  of  the  central  government  only. 
The  fnnctions  of  the  Landtag  lie  within  the  narrow  field  of 
such  matters  as  the  apportionment  of  taxes  among  the  Circles 
(-which  in  their  turn  apportion  them  among  individuals),  the 
examination  of  the  local  bndget,  the  care  of  provincial  prop- 
ettr,  and  the  election  of  certain  officials. 

It  kUo,  on  occuioa,  givei  iti  opinioD  on  bitU  coDceming  lh«  Profince 
■nd  on  other  mfttten  refamd  to  it,  for  an  expreuion  of  opinion,  bj  the 
AvMtofMM  »t  B«rlhi. 

477.  The  Landkig  elects  the  Provincial  Committee  and  the 
ZioadtAauptnann,  who  are  the  executive  oi^ans  of  provincial 
aelf-^remment.  The  Landeakauptmann  and  the  Committee 
stand  related  to  each  other  very  much  as  do  the  Superior 
President  and  Provinzialratk,  Prefect  and  Prefectural  Council : 
the  XandesAauptmann  is  the  executive,  the  Committee  the  con- 
sultative organ  of  local  self-administration. 

478.  The  apbere*  of  the  reprei^nCativet  of  ibe  aute  and  of  th«  repre- 
■entatiTet  of  local  lelf-go  Tern  men  t  are  quite  shHrply  diatinguialied  in 
PrawU.  The  FroTincial  Committee  and  the  Landeshnaiiltnann  have 
■otMag  to  4o  with  the  genenil  admin iBtralion :  thai  ia  altiigeilier  in  the 
hMHb*t  the  Superior  FrMident and  ib.tPmntaiairaih,w\io  on  their  part 
k«*«  MithiDg  to  do  with  local  lelf-goTemment.  Tlie  aphere  of  local 
MU-govemment,  though  rerj  narrow  indeed,  is  much  more  guarded 
■■•Intt  Ibe  oouUnt  interference  of  the  central  aullioriLiea  in  Fruaai* 
thSB  In  Vruce.     (Compare  aec.  SU.) 

4,19.  CoKBumal  Bstataa.  —In  some  Provincei  there  atill  exiat  cer- 
taia eorporkdou,  reprcMBting  the  old  orKanizBiion  by  'estatei'  of  in- 
ieyeadeiit  diHrtcta,  whkh  retain  their  '  landtag,'  their  tepsrate  property, 
wmA  ■  MSall  part  of  their  priviiege*.  They  conalitute  rural  pour-union*, 
and  plaj  a  limited  part  in  local  adminiatntion  according  to  the  sharply 
explicit  lam  of  incorporation  under  which  they  now  exist.  They  are, 
howcTcr,  being  gradnall;  aboliahed  or  transformed  by  special  enact- 
Mcnti.  Their  Qerman  name  ia  Koninitmal-tlanditche  VerbSade,  which 
naj  bo  banalated.  Union*  of  Communal  Eatales, 
480.  The  0«v«nimeiit  District  {R€gier\ingshniTk).—Va- 
fike  Ae  Pzoriooe,  the  Oovemment  District  has  no  organs  of 
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self-goveniment :  it  is  exclusively  a  division  of  state  admin« 
istration.  Its  functionaries  arp  the  principal  —  it  may  even 
be  said  the  universal  —  agents  of  the  central  government  in 
the  detailed  conduct  of  administration  :  they  are  charged  with 
the  local  management  of  all  affairs  that  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  of  Public  Works,  of  Agriculture,  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  Affairs,  and  of  War,  exclusive,  of  course, 
of  such  matters  as  are  exceptionally  entrusted  to  officers 
specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  In  brief,  they  serve 
every  ministry  except  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

481.  Collectively  the  functionaries  of  the  District  are  called 
the  ^  Administration  *  (Regferung),  and  their  action  is  for  the 
most  part  collegiate,  i.e.,  through  Boards.  The  exception  to 
this  rule  concerns  matters  falling  within  the  province  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  That  Ministry  acts  in  the  District^ 
not  through  a  board  of  officials,  but  through  a  single  official, 
the  President  of  the  Administration  (Regierung^iyrdaident). 
In  dealing  with  all  other  matters  the  action  is  collegiate ;  but 
the  Boards  are  not  independent  bodies :  they  are  divisions 
(AbtJieilungen)  of  the  ^Administration'  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
in  certain  affairs  of  general  superintendence  the  *  Administrar 
tion'  acts  as  a  single  council  (im  Plenum),  Each  Board  is 
presided  over  by  a  *  Superior  Administrative  Councillor ' 
(Oberregieruiigsrath) ;  and  that  on  Domains  and  Forests  has 
associated  with  it  a  special  functionary  known  as  the  F*orest- 
master.  The  members  of  the  '  Administration '  are  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government,  which  places  upon  the 
Boards  whose  functions  require  for  their  proper  discharge  a 
special  training  certain  so-called  "  technical  members  " :  for 
instance,  school  experts,  medical  experts,  road-engineers^  and 
technically  instructed  forest  commissioners. 

These  '  Administrations '  have  taken  the  places  of  the  olcktime  War 
and  Domains  Chambers  of  which  I  hare  spoken  (sec.  449)»  and  which. 
like  the  Administrations,  acted  through  Boards  as  a  sort  ol 
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jgi^iu-ji'  for  nil  deparlmenta  of  govFrinnent  II  ii  only  *ince  1883  that 
(be  kSun  of  the  Interior  b»*e  been  giren  into  the  lole  charge  of  Ilia 
Preeident  of  the  AdminutralioD.  Before  tliftt  dale  they  also  were  in  tli* 
handa  of  a  Board. 

48S.  "BTerj  head  of  a  department,  aa  well  as  eTer]*  Rath  and  as- 
MsaoT,  ii  bound  each  jear  to  make  a  tour  through  a  portion  of  the 
[QoTemment]  diitrict,  to  keep  an  official  joumal  of  all  lie  seea,  to  be 
afterward!  preserTed  amongit  the  recordi  of  the  Board,  and  tliua  to 
make  himaelf  practically  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  and  the  daily 
want!  of  the  governed  in  the  imallett  details. "  > 

483.  The  PreBldent  of  the  Admlaistration  is  the  most 
important  official  in  the  Fnisaian  local  service.  Not  only  does 
he  preside  over  the  Administration,  the  general  and  most  im- 
portant agency  of  local  government ;  be  is  also  equipped  for 
complete  dominance.  Shouldering  all  responsibility,  he  may 
annnl  decisions  of  the  '  Administration '  or  of  any  of  its  Boards 
with  which  be  does  not  agree,  and,  in  case  delay  seems  disad- 
rantagflons,  himself  command  necessary  measures.  Ke  may 
also,  if  he  will,  set  aside  the  rule  of  collegiate  action  and 
arrange  for  theperaonai  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the 
'  Administration,'  whenever  he  considers  any  matter  too  press- 
ing to  awtut  the  meeting  and  conclusions  of  a  Board,  or,  if 
when  he  is  himself  present  where  action  is  needed,  he  regards 
snch  ao  arrangement  as  necessary.'  In  brief,  he  is  the  real 
governing  head  of  local  administration. 

484.  The  District  Committee.  —  Although,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Qoremment  District  is  not  an  area  of  self-government,  a 
certain  part  in  the  oversight  of  government  ai^tion  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  given  to  representatives  of  the  provincial  agents  of  the 
people.  A  District  Committee  (Beiirkmussckiisx),  composed 
of  two  members  (one  of  whom  must  be  a  qualified  jud},'e,  the 
other  a  qoalified  member  of  a  high  grade  of  the  administrative 
sernce)  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  four  members 

'  Morier  {Cobdn  Club  E.HiyO,  p.  422- 
*  ScbuUe  (in  Harquardaen),  p.  64. 
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choaeB  by  the  Provincial  Committee  (see.  477),  for  &  term  of 
six  years,  is  allowed  an  oversight  of  '  sach  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict as  are  suitable  for  lay  participation  and  for  collegiate 
handling,'  It  is  constituted,  i.e.,  a  sort  of  eye  of  the  District 
in  state  conueriis :  for,  though  indirectly  represen^tive  of  the 
self-governing  body  of  the  Province,  the  District  Conunittee, 
like  all  other  District  authorities,  concerns  itself  with  state 
administration  exclusively.  Very  much  more  important  than 
its  administrative  functions  are  the  judicial  functions  vlth 
which  it  has  been  recently  invested.  Since  1883  the  District 
Committee  has  been  the  Administrative  Court  of  the  District 
(sec.  500). 


485.  The  Circle  {Kreis).— Id  the  Circle,  as  in  the  Ptot- 

ince,  there  emerges  a  double  set  of  functions:  there  is  the 
state  administration  and,  alongside  of  it,  the  narrower  func- 
tions of  self-government.  The  Circles  are  considered  'the 
chief  pillars  of  state  administration  and  of  communal  oigani- 
zation.'  This  double  set  of  functions  is  performed,  however, 
by  a  single  set  of  functionaries :  by  the  County  Justice  {Land- 
rath)  and  the  Circle  Committee  {Kreiaauaachwst)  as  executive, 
and  the  Diet  of  the  Circle  (Kreistag)  as  consultative  and  super- 
visory, authority.  There  are  not,  as  in  the  Province,  imb 
council  and  one  executive  for  the  state,  another  coancil  and 
another  executive  for  the  locality. 

486.  The  Landrath  and  the  Circle  Committee.  —  The 
Landrath  stands  upon  a  peculiar  footing  :  his  office  is  ancient 
and  retains  many  of  its  historical  features.  Originally  the 
Landroth  represented  the  landed  gentry  of  various  districts  of 
Brandenburg;  he  was  appointed  upon  theii  nomination  and  in 
a  sense  represented  their  interests.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia 
traces  of  this  right  of  presentation  to  the  office  by  the  land- 
owners still  remain  j  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingd- 
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the  privilege  of  nomination  lias  been  tranaferred  to  the  Circle 
Diet,  as  heir  of  the  uoutrol  once  exercised  by  the  local  lords  of 
the  soil.  Tlie  Landrath  is,  therefore,  formally,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  locality  in  which  he  officiates.  In  reality,  ho w- 
erer,  he  is  predominantly  the  agent  of  the  state,  serving  both 
the  Administration  of  the  District  and  the  departments  at 
Berlin.  He  is  chief  of  police  within  the  Circle,  and,  within 
the  same  limits,  superintendent  of  all  public  affairs.  Associ- 
atted  with  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office,  and  organized 
mider  his  presidency,  is  the  Circle  Committee,  which  consists, 
besides  himself,  of  six  members  chosen  by  the  Circle  Diet. 
This  Committee  also  constitutes  the  Administrative  Court  of 
tb«  Circle  (see.  500). 

487.  The  Diet  of  the  Circle  represents,  not  the  people, 
but  groups  of  interests,  —  it  is  based  upon  the  economical  and 
social  relations  of  the  people.  Each  Circle  includes  all  towns 
lying  within  it  which  have  less  than  25,000  inhabitants  and 
reprasentatioQ  in  the  Diet  is  divided  between  town  and  country. 
The  Gonntiy  representation,  in  its  turn,  Is  divided  between  the 
rami  Cranmime  and  the  greater  landowners. 

Hie  citie*  elect  lepretenUtiTe*  either  aingty  or  in  groiipe :  if  eingly, 
through  their  magiitratei  and  counvils  nciiiig  together ;  if  in  groups, 
tliroiigh  elector!  irho  aiieroble  under  tlie  preiideticy  uf  llje  Landrath. 
A*  'gtekter  ludownen'  arc  claiaed  all  tboav  who  pay.  in  thvir  own 
tight,  75  thalen  annual  land  or  building  tli ;  and  tlieee  arc  orgHnized 
for  aketoral  purpoiea  in  Unions  ( Verbandf).  The  rural  Cnmniunes 
•iMt  ia  (Toapi  through  eleutore.  The  lernt  of  members  of  llic  Circle 
!»•(  U  six  jeari.  Cities  having  more  than  25,000  inbabilBnts  constitute 
•epw*te  Circle!,  and  iKimbine  in  their  town  gnvcmmentB  l>olh  Circle  and 
fV">'""T>"  nnder  tlie  forma  of  citj  government. 

488.  Thfl  Magisterial  District  (.^mtsftez^rft).  — The  rural 
Communes  are  grouped  into  some  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-elght  Magisterial  Districts,  which  are  presided 
onr  by  a  Beere  {AmtavoraUker),  nominated  by  the  Circle 
SM^  and  by  an  associate  Magisterial  Committee  (Amtaatt*- 
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schtiss)  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ck)mmanes  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  certain  historically  derived  independent  proprietary 
districts.  These  districts  serve  in  their  grade  as  minor  units 
for  both  state  administration  and  communal  self-direction. 

489.  The  Rural  Commune  (Landgemeinde). — The  organi- 
z8.tion  of  the  Rural  Commune  varies  widely  in  the  different 
Provinces,  resting  in  part  on  ancient  local  custom  and  old 
local  laws,  and  not  altogether  upon  any  uniform  plan.  Com- 
mune differs  from  Commune  in  points  of  economical  and  social 
condition  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  In  some  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  acts  as  the  controlling  body ;  in  others 
a  representative  council.  In  some  the  executive  officer  is 
known  as  '  mayor,'  in  some  as  '  president,'  in  some  as  *  village 
judge ' ;  in  most  he  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  aids  or  alder- 
men, and  a  great  variety  of  modes  of  choice  to  the  executive 
office  prevails.  The  Communes  may  be  said  to  be  in  all 
stages  of  the  approach  to  complete  self-government  in  local 
affairs.     System  has  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  to  them. 

490.  The  City  Communes  {Stadtgemeinde). — Among  the 
City  Communes  there  is  also  great  variety  of  organization; 
but  not  so  great  i\s  among  the  rural  Communes.  The  towns 
have  been  brought  to  a  somewhat  uniform  system  by  reforms 
introduced  by  that  great  systematizer  and  vivifier  of  Prussian 
administration.  Baron  vom  Stein.  In  some  cities  there  is  a 
single  executive,  —  a  single  Burgomaster,  —  perhaps  assisted 
by  certain  Boards  j  in  others  the  Burgomaster  has  colleagues ; 
in  still  others  the  magistracy  is  collegiate, — is  itself  a  Board 
In  all  there  are  councils  more  or  less  directly  representative  of 
the  people.  In  the  cities,  as  in  every  other  unit  of  local  ad- 
ministration, the  subjects  of  finance,  police,  and  the  military 
are  exclusively  controlled  from  Berlin ;  and  in  these  branches 
of  administration  the  city  governments  are  agencies  of  the 
central  government.  They  thus  have  a  double  character ;  they 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  representatives  of  the  authori* 
ties  at  the  capital  and  of  the  citizens  at  home,    When.actiiur 
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as  agenciea  of   the  state  administration  they  are,  of  course, 
responsible  to  the  centnil  Departments, 

The  qualificatioDB  for  cilizenahip  vary  widely  in  the  different  city 
Cooimunes.  In  sonic  the  poasi'ssiuii  of  landed  eatale  is  required,  in 
oihert  the  payment  of  h  certain  tax,  etc. 

There  is  in  Prusaiao  local  organization  none  of  the  extreme,  the 
ralber  forced  uniformity  go  noticenble  in  France,  where  no  difference  ia 
made  between  rural  Commnnea  anil  city  Communes,  only  the  grealer 
dties,  like  Farii  and  Lyons,  being  given  a  special  organization.  In 
huuia  bistorical   aod  other  grounds  of   variety  have  been  freely 


491.  General  Principles  of  Prussian  Town  Government. 
— Although  without  uniformity  of  structure,  town  govern- 
ment in  Prussia  has  certain  uniformities  of  principle  at  its 
basis  which  render  it  a  striking  example  of  active  self- 
goremment.  The  mayor  of  a.  Prussian  city  is  not  the  Execu- 
tive; he  is  simply  directing  president  of  the  executive.  There 
is  associated  with  him  a  board  of  Aldermen  most  of  whose 
members  are  elected  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  to 
serve  without  salary,  but  an  important  minority  of  whose 
members  are  salaried  officials  who  have  received  a  thorough 
technical  training  in  the  various  branches  of  administration, 
md  whose  tenure  of  office  is  in  effect  permanent :  and  this 
board  of  Aldermen  is  the  centre  of  energy  and  rule  in  city 
government.  But  it  acts  under  check.  A  town  council  repre- 
sents the  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  a  control  over  the  city 
budget  and  citizens  not  of  the  Council  as  well  as  Couucilmen 
act  with  the  Aldermen  in  the  direction  of  executive  business. 
The  Aldermen  act  in  Committees  In  the  administration  of  the 
ci^,  and  associated  with  their  committees  are  certain  delega- 
tions of  town-council  men  and  certain  'select  citizens'  named 
by  the  Council.  In  the  wards  of  the  larger  towns  the  Alder- 
men command  also  the  assistance  of  local  committees  of  citi- 
zens, hj  whom  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  various  districts 
of  the  towa  are  familiarly  known.     Thus  in  the  work  of  poor 
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relief^  in  the  guardianship  of  destitute  orphans,  in  education, 
and  in  tax  assessment  '  select  citizens '  commonly  reinforce  the 
more  regular,  the  official,  corps  of  city  officers.  This  literal 
self-government,  which  breaks  down  the  wall  of  distinction 
between  the  official  and  the  non-official  guardian  of  city  in- 
terests and  presses  all  into  the  service  of  the  community,  is 
not  optional ;  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  system 
that  service  as  a  '  select  citizen '  is  to  be  enforced  by  penalties 
—  by  increasing  the  taxes  of  those  who  refuse  to  serve, 

492.  Berlin  "governs  itself  through  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
belonging  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  middle  clasaes."  ^  The  citisenf 
chosen  for  ward  work  or  for  consultation  with  the  central  committees  of 
Aldermen  and  town-councillors  include  merchants,  physicians,  solicitors, 
manufacturers,  head-masters  of  public  schools,  and  like  representative 
persons. 

493.  The  three-class  system  of  voting  described  in  sees.  466  and  468 
obtains  also  in  all  municipal  elections  in  Prussia,  so  that  weight  in  tlie 
electoral  control  of  city  affairs  is  proportioned  to  tax-assessment.  One- 
third  of  the  elected  Aldermen  and  town -councillors  represent  the 
wealthy  class,  one-third  the  middle  class,  one-third  the  'proletariat.' 

494.  The  Administration  of  Justice. — The  Prussian  courts 
of  justice,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire,  have 
the  general  features  of  their  organization  and  jurisdiction  pre- 
scribed by  imperial  law  (sec.  436).  They  are  Prussia's  courts; 
but  they  also  serve  as  courts  of  the  Empire;  Prussian  law 
commands  only  their  personnel  and  their  territorial  compe- 
tence. At  the  head  of  the  system  sits  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Empire  {ReicJisgerichi),  to  which  the  courts  of  all  the 
other  states  stand  subordinated.*  In  each  Province  there  ia  a 
Superior  District  C(mrt  (OberlandesgericJU),  and,  next  below  it, 
a  District  Coui*t  {Landgericht),  In  each  magisterial  Distriet 
there  is  an  Amtsgericht 

*  Professor  Gneist,  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  46  (1884),  p.  777. 
^  Prussia  is  vouchsafed  by  imperial  law  the  pririlege  of  retaioinv  her 
own  supreme  court ;  but  she  has  not  availed  herself  of  the  pemlM] 
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495.  The  Amtsgericht,  which  is  the  court  of  first  instance  in 
minor  civil  cases,  consists  of  one  or  of  several  judges,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  business  there  is  for  the  court  to  despatch : 
for  when  there  is  more  than  onf  judge,  the  work  is  not  handled 
by  them  together,  but  separately  ;  it  is  divided,  either  logically 
or  territorially-. 

496.  The  higher  coorta,  the  District  Court,  that  is,  and  the 
Superior  District  Court;,  consist  each  of  a  number  of  judges. 
At  the  bef^nning  of  each  year,  the  full  bench  of  judges  in 
each  court;  determine  a  division  of  the  business  of  the  court 
among  themselves,  constituting  themselves  in  separate  '  cham- 
bers '  for  separate  classes  of  cases.  There  is  always  a  '  civil 
chamber'  and  a  'criminal  chamber,'  and  often  a  chamber  for 
commercial  cases  (Kammerjur  Handelssacken) . 

Each  chamber  has  its  own  president  and  its  own  independent 
organization. 

497.  Minor  criminal  cases  are  tried  in  sheriffs'  courts  {Sckaf- 
feitgericAte')  sitting  in  the  Magisterial  Districts ;  more  serious 
offences  by  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  District  Court;  all 
grave  crimes  by  special  jury-oourts  (Schwurgerickte)  which  sit 
nnder  the  presidency  of  three  judges  of  the  District  Court. 

An  afpetl  from  a  «herifr«  court  ao  the  merils  of  the  case  can  go  nu 
faitherthaD  the  Diitrict  Court.  Appeals  an  tlie  meritB  uf  the  case  from 
the  crimiD*!  clumber  of  the  District  Coart  are  not  allowed ;  but  a  case 
can  be  tJUten  from  that  court  on  the  ground  of  the  neglect  of  a  rule  of 
Uw  to  tlie  Superior  District  Court,  and  on  other  legal  grounds  to  (lie 
lapatial  Court,  for  iwiaisn. 

498.  The  nomination  of  all  judges  rests  with  the  king:  Imt 
the  appointment  is  for  life  and  the  judges  stand  in  a  position 
of  Bubstantial  independence.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  liow- 
ever,  completely  controls  all  criminal  prosecutions:  for  no 
eriminal  prosecution  can  be  instituted  except  by  the  sbates- 
ittomc^  ■who  represent  the  government  in  the  several  courts, 
■ad  diaee  hold  their  offices  by  no  permanent  tenure,  but  only 
■t  the  plearare  of  the  Mmistei. 
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Puritj  in  the  adminiitnLtioD  of  jtutice  !■  aought  to  be  ucoTed  b; 
public  oral  proceeding*.  Unlil  ■  verj  recent  period  all  proceedingi  in 
the  Pruisiin  court*  were  written  ;  the  pleR  and  tlie  anawer  cDtntitntcd 
the  suit.    Now  public  oral  proceedings  are  made  imperaliTe. 

490.  The  organization  of  justii^e  in  Fruliia  provides  for  the  aasump- 
lian  by  the  state  of  a  certain  'volnntarf'  jurisdiction,  some  of  wbich, 
Buth  as  tlie  eierciee  of  guardianahip  and  the  probate  of  will*  (which 
tatter  i*  made  a  function  of  the  Amitgtrickt)  are  quite  familiar  to  the 
practice  of  other  countries ;  but  others  of  which,  such  as  an  OTersight 
orer  certain  feudal  interests,  are  somewhat  tioTCl  in  their  character. 

The  ayatem  knows  also  certain  officially  commiaaioned  Arbitrator* 
(iScAiVi/jinannrr)  and  certain  trade  judges,  which  are  in  some  respecta 
peculiar  to  itaelf. 

500.   AdmiDistrative    Courts   (VeTwnltutigngericfUe). — The 

same  distinction  between  administrative  and  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  that  we  have  observed  in  France  obtains  also  in 
Prussia  (sec  353).  'Where  the  vtse  of  the  state's  eovereigiity 
(Hokeilsrecfit)  begins,  there  begins  the  competence  of  the  ad- 
ministrative courts.' '  Here  again  appears  the  ot^anizing  hand 
of  Stein.  He  established  for  Prussia  the  principle  that  cases 
arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  tlie  state's  sovereignty  should  be 
separated  in  adjudication  from  cases  between  private  individ- 
uals and  be  allotted  to  special  courts.  Such  are  cases  of  dam- 
age done  to  an  individual  through  the  act  of  an  administratiTe 
officer,  or  cases  of  alleged  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  a  pnblic 
official,  —  in  brief,  all  cases  of  conflict  betreen  the  public 
power  and  private  rights. 

~>01.  The  courts  rharged  with  this  jurisdiction  are,  (1)  in  the 
Cin'ie,  the  Circle  Committee  (sec  486),  presidi'd  over,  as  in 
dealing  with  other  matters,  by  the  iMndraih,  and  in  the  cities 
which  themselves  constitute  Circles,  the  City  Commitiee  {Stadt- 
auxxcliuss),  consisting  of  the  Burgomaster  ;is  president  and 
four  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  qualified  for  judicial  or 
for  the  higher  grades  of  administrative  office,  elected  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  acting  collegiately,  for  a  term  of  sii 
'  Schulie,  p.  160. 
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years.  (2)  In  the  GoTermnent  District,  the  District  Committee 
(sec.  484),  to  whose  presidency  when  sitting  in  this  capacity, 
the  king  may  appoint,  as  representative  o£  the  President  of  the 
Administration,  one  of  its  members  under  the  title  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Court  {Verwaltungxgerichtsdireklor) . 
(3)  The  Superior  Adminiitrative  Court  m  Berlin  (Oberverwalt- 
UTigagfricht),  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  king,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council  of  ministers,  for  life.  This  court 
atands  upon  the  same  footing  of  rank  with  the  supreme  fed- 
eral tribunal,  the  ReicAsgericht.  Tts  members  must  be  qualified, 
half  of  them  for  high  judicial,  half,  for  high  administrative 
office.  It  acts,  tike  the  other  courts,  in  divisions  or  'senates,' 
each  of  which  haa  its  separate  organization  and  which  come 
blether  only  for  the  settlement  of  certain  general  questions. 
502.  The  Court  of  Conflicts  {Oerkhtskoffdr  Kompeten^^koit- 
JUkle) .  —  Between  the  two  j  urisdictions,  the  ordinary  or  pri  vate 
and  the  administrative,  stands,  as  in  France,  a  Coui-t  of  Con- 
flicts. It  consists  of  eleven  judges  appointed  for  life  (or  for 
the  term  of  their  chief  office)  ;  and  of  these  eleven  six  must 
be  members  of  the  Superior  District  Court  of  ^.erlin,  —  must 
belong,  that  is,  to  a  court  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  The 
other  five  must  be  persons  eligible  to  the  higher  judicial  or 
administrative  offices.    (Comp.  sec.  357.) 

603.  Tbm  Pnwilan  Conrta  and  Constitutional  Queatlona. — 
The  PnuaiBu  conrts  hnre  no  aacli  poner  i>[  passing  upon  the  enn«[i- 
tatjonmlitj  of  \mwi  u  is  possessed  by  Ihe  courts  of  the  United  Stales. 
Thej  cannot  go  befond  the  question  wliether  a  law  lias  been  pnssed,  or, 
in  ftdninistratiTe  cue«,  an  official  order  issued,  in  due  legal  form. 

6M.  "  When  the  Pruasian  cilizeii,  admitted,  in  the  severe  sclioul  of 
BeU-piTemmenl,  to  a  share  in  the  magiateriai  funelion,  shnll  hnre 
gainad  in  political  conaciousness;  nben  the  proleelion  of  right  witliin 
the  aphere  of  public  law  shall  have  been  more  surely  secured  and  e;i- 
tended  through  an  ever  wider  sphere,  then  will  the  Prusaian  state,  not 
tDtrelj  through  tiiilitar;  development,  but  alao  tlirougli  its  well-nieni- 
btred  (loMbe^itdertt)  and  free  adminislratiTe  arrangemenla,  fulfil  its 
BattooBl  daitlnjr   (dnXicien   Btra/),  in  virtue   of   which   it  is   bound 
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(balimM)  to  rndTmncc,  with  s  atroDf  hand  and  to  »  fortanate  iwne 
(gticUick  iinaititHfUirem)  upoD  th«  iinB)o*>ble  fanndatioDi  of  a  tmlj 
popular  monarchy,  the   great  political  and  ccoDomical   tuka  of  tb« 
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THE   GOVEENMENTS   OF  SWITZERLAND. 


605.  Feudalism  In  Switzerland.  —  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteentli  century  the  towns  and  communes  of  the  country 
now  called  Switzerland  were  all  held  fast  in  the  meshes  of  the 
feudal  system.  Real  vassalage,  indeed,  sucli  as  the  low  coun- 
tries of  Prance  and  Germany  knew,  had  never  penetrated  to 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Alps;  many  a  remote  commune  had 
never  known  anything  but  a  free  peasantry ;  and  hardly  any- 
where near  the  heart  of  the  great  mountains  liad  feudal  fealty 
meant  what  it  meant  elsewhere.  Still  great  neighbor  lords  and 
monasteries  had  swept  even  these  mountain  lands  at  least  nomi- 
nally within  their  overlords  hips,,  and  most  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons of  today  represent  for  the  most  part  various  pieces  of  old 
feudal  domains. 

£06.  First  Uovements  towards  Cantonal  Independence.  — 
In  .1309,  however,  began  the  process  which  was  to  create  the 
Switzerland  of  our  time.  In  that  year  the  Cantons  of  Schwyz, 
Uii,  and  Unterwalden,  lying  close  about  the  lake  of  Lucern, 
won  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  the  recognition  of  their 
freedom  from  all  supremacy  save  that  of  the  Empire  itself. 
They  bad  already,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
drawn  together  into  a  league  which  proved  the  seed  of  the 
modem  Confederacy.  That  Confederacy  has  two  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  It  has  brought  down  to  us,  through  an 
ilmost  unbroken  tradition,  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Af^es ;  and  it  has  by  slow  processes  of  cautious  federa- 
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tion,  drawn  together  into  a  real  onion  commnnities  the  most 
diverse  alike  in  point  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  institutions 
without  destroying  their  individuality. 

W7.  The  Prtwesses  of  Confederate  Growth.  — In  its  brief- 
est terms  the  ston'  is  this.  The  Cantons  broke  from  the  fatal 
toils  of  the  feudal  system  while  still  in  possession  of  those  local 
liberties  which  the  disintcgrateness  of  that  system  gave  leave 
to  grow  wherever  courageous  men  could  muster  numbers  enough 
to  assert  their  isdependence ;  having  a  common  cause  against 
the  feudal  powers  about  them,  they  slowly  drew  together  to 
each  other's  support ;  am),  having  allied  tbemaelTes,  they  went 
on  to  show  the  world  how  Germans,  French,  and  Italians,  if 
only  they  respect  ea«h  other's  liberties  as  they  would  have 
their  own  resi)ected,  may  by  mutual  helpfulness  and  forbear- 
ance build  up  a  union  at  once  as  stable  and  as  free  as  political 
liiston'  can  show.  Several  centuries  elapsed  before  the  de- 
velopment was  complete,  for  the  Confederation,  as  finally 
made  up,  consisted  of  the  two  very  different  elements  of 
strong,  and  for  the  most  part  aristocratic  free  cities  and  quiet 
rural  peasant  democracies.  It  was  necessarily  a  long  time  bo- 
fore  even  common  dangers  and  common  interests  brought  proud 
Cantons  like  Bern,  and  aristocratic  cities  like  Geneva,  into  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  humble  originators  of  the  Confederacy, 
•Scliwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  But  circumstances  constrained 
and  wisdom  prevailed  :  so  that  union  was  at  last  achieved. 

508.  French  Interference.  —  The  year  1513  may  bo  taken 
as  marking  the  close  of  the  period  during  whicn  the  Con- 
federacy won  the  place  it  was  always  to  keep  among  the  powers 
of  Europe.  In  tliat  year  the  League  was  joined  by  the  last  of 
those  thirteen  German  Cantons  which  were  to  constitute  its 
central  member.slii]),  so  to  say,  down  to  the  IVench  Revolution, 
It  was  not  till  1848,  however,  that  its  constitution  was  put 
uj)on  its  present  founehitions ;  and  not  till  1874  that  that  con- 
stitution received  at  all  points  its  present  shape.  In  the  mean- 
time events  of  the  greatest  m^nitude  gave  direct 
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affiniB.  The  great  powers  had  recognized  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648  (sec.  379).  The 
thirteen  original  Cantons  had  received  great  French  cities,  like 
Geneva,  to  the  West,  and  certain  Italian  lands  to  the  South 
either  into  close  alliance  or  into  fixed  subjection.  The  French 
Bevotutioa  had  sent  French  troops  into  Switzerland,  in  sup- 
■  port  of  a  fruitless  attempt  to  manufacture  out  of  the  always 
stiffly  independent  Cantons,  hitherto  only  confederates,  a  com- 
pact and  centralized  "  Helvetic  Republic,"  after  the  new  model 
just  Bet  up  in  unhappy  France  (1798-1802).  Napoleon  had 
intervened  (1803-1814)  for  the  purpose  of  both  loosing  these 
artificial  bonds  and  creating  a  new  cement  for  the  League  in 
the  shape  of  a  common  allegiance  to  himself.  And,  in  1815, 
the  pressure  of  the  French  power  being  removed,  reaction  had 
come.  The  irritated  Cantons,  exasperated  by  the  forms  of  a 
goremment  not  of  their  own  choosing,  bad  flung  apart,  to  the 
practice  of  principles  of  cantonal  sovereignty  broader,  extremer 
even  than  those  upon  which  they  had  based  their  Union  before 
1798.  The  reaction  then,  in  its  turn,  of  course,  brought  its  own 
penalties.  Troubles  had  ensued  which  read  very  much  like 
those,  so  familiar  to  Americans,  which  forced  a  strong  federal 
govemment  upon  the  United  States. 

609.  The  Sonderbund  War.  —  Religious  differences  of  opin- 
ion, however,  not  political,  were  in  Switzerland  the  occasion  of 
the  strife  which  was  to  bring  union  out  of  disunion.  After  the 
power  of  Napoleon  had  been  broken,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  sought  to  readjust  all  the  arrangements  that  he  had  dis- 
turbed, and  Swiss  affairs  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  Can- 
tona  were  induced  to  receive  Geneva,  Valais,  Neuchatel,  and 
the  territoriea  hitherto  held  as  dependencies,  into  full  confed- 
erate membership,  and  to  agree  to  a  Pact  (known  as  tbe  Fact 
of  1815)  which  gave  to  the  League,  with  its  increased  member- 
ship of  twenty-two  Cantons,  a  new  basis  of  union.  One  of  the 
daases  of  that  Pact  contained  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  rights 
ind  privil^es  of  the  monasteries  still  maintained  in  tbe  Roman 
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Catholic  Cantons :  and  upog  that  guarantee  wero  based  the  hopea 
of  all  parties  for  peace  among  tlie  members  of  tlie  League  toocli- 
ing  questions  of  religion.  But  the  guarantee  was  broken  down. 
The  wave  of  democratic  reform  swept  steadily  and  tesistlesslf 
through  Switzerland  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1830- 
1S48,  and  where  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  parties 
were  nearly  equal  in  popular  force  threatened  not  a  few  of  the 
oldest  foundations  of  the  medisBTal  church.  The  crisis  was  fiat 
felt  in  ZOrioh,  where  the  excesses  of  a  radical  party  temporarily 
in  control  brought  about,  in  183d,  a  violent  reaction.  The  next 
year  saw  the  disturbance  transferred  to  Aargao.  There  the 
anti-Catholic  party,  commanding,  during  a  period  of  constitu- 
tional revision,  a  narrow  popular  majority,  and  exasperated  by 
the  violent  opposition  tactics  of  the  clerical  party,  forced  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  eight  monasteries  of  the 
Canton.  The  Diet  of  the  Confederation  was  thereupon  asked, 
of  course,  by  the  aggrieved  party  whether  it  would  permit  80 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  Pact  of  ISlu.  It  was  forced  by  a  con- 
flict of  interests  to  a  compromise,  agi'eeing  to  the  abolition  of 
four  of  Aargau's  eight  monasteries.  This  was  in  August,  1843. 
The  next  month  saw  the  formation  of  a  sf^parate  League  (Son- 
derbuiid)  by  the  seven  Koman  Catholic  cantons,  Sohwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalilen,  Luzern,  Freibni^,  Valais,  and  Zug.  The  depu- 
ties of  these  Cantons  were,  however,  slow  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Diet,  and  the  Diet  was  reluctant  to  come  to  open  strife 
with  its  recalcitrant  members.  Four  years  this  league  within 
a  league  was  permitted  to  continue  its  obstructive  agitation. 
But  at  last,  in  November,  1847,  wiir  came  —  a  sharp,  decisive 
contest  of  only  eighteen  days'  duration,  in  which  the  seceded 
Cantons  were  overwhelmed  and  forced  back  to  their  allegiance. 
510,  The  New  Constitution. — Constitutional  revision  fol- 
lowed immediately.  The  Pact  of  1S15  was  worn  out :  a  strong 
and  progressive  constitution  had  bi-come  a  necessity  wluch  not 
even  the  party  of  reaction  could  resist  or  gainsay.  By  the 
Constitution  of  1848  there  wa«  created,  out  of 
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;  ConfedeTation  of  States  {StacUer^nmd)  the  present 
{sdenl  State  (Bundestlaat).  That  Constitution,  as  modified 
iad  extended  by  the  important  revision  of  1874,  is  tlie  present 
Constitotion  of  Switzerland. 

611.  Character  cf  the  Constltation. — The  federal  govern- 
ment thus  established  has  many  features  which  are  strikingly 
like,  as  well  aa  many  which  are  almost  as  strikingly  unlike, 
the  f^*Tniliar  features  of  our  own  national  system.  It  has  had, 
since  1874,  a  federal  Supreme  Court,  which  ia  in  many  impor- 
tant fields  of  jorisdiction  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  has  had  ever  since  1848  a  Legislature  consisting,  as  with  us, 
of  two  branches,  or  Houses,  the  one  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  other  representative  of  the  states  of  the  Confederal 
tion.  The  popular  chamber  is  called  the  "  National  Council  " 
((for  2ftUionaJrath),  the  federal  senate,  the  "  Council  jf  States  " 
{dor  flUlntUraik).  The  former  represents  the  people  as  a 
whole;  the  latter,  the  States  as  constituent  members  of  the 


h  of  the  rewmblance  of  tlieie  Birangemenli  to  our  own  ia  due  to 
II  hniUUim.  The  object  of  the  reformers  of  1848  and  1874  was 
art,  tumrer,  to  Americaniie  their  g oTennnenl,  and  in  most  respects  it 
HiB«liii  distinctively  Swiia, 

612.  Hatieanlity  and  State  Sovereignty.  —  Much  as  such 
institutions  resemble  our  own  federal  forms,  the  Constitution 
of  Switzerland  rests  upon  formal  foundations  such  as  were  laid 
tot  out  TTnion  by  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Con  federation, 
TSther  than  upon  such  as  were  lai<l  by  our  war  betw^n  the 
States,  — upon  a  federal,  that  is,  rather  than  upon  a  national 
eooeeption.  The  Swiss  Constitution  does  indeed  itself  s|;ieak 
Vt  the  SwiM  nation,  declaring  that  "  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
hoa  adopted  the  following  Constitution  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lislting  the  union  (Bund)  of  the  Confederates  ami  to  maintain- 
ing and  furthering  the  unity,  the  power,  and  the  honor  of  the 
Sttiot  nation":  and  not  even  the  war  between  the  States  put 
the  «md  maion  into  out  Constitution.    But  the  Conatitution 
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of  Switzerland  also,  with  little  regard  for  consisteiu^,  contains 
a  distinct  and  emphatic  afisertlon  of  that  princifJe  of  divided 
sovereignty  which  is  so  much  less  familiar  to  us  now  than  it 
waa  before  1861.  It  declares  that  "the  cantons  are  sover- 
eign, so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  limited  hy  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  exercise  as  such  all  rights  which  are  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  federal  power  "  ;  and  its  most  competent  inter- 
preters are  constrained  to  say  that  such  a  constitution  does 
not  erect  a  single  and  compacted  state  \^EiTtheitstaai)  of  which 
the  Cantons  are  only  administrative  divisions;  but  a  lederal 
state,  the  units  of  whose  membership  are  themselves  states, 
possessed,  within  certain  limits,  of  independent  and  supreme 
power.  The  drift  both  of  Switzerland's  past  history  and  her 
present  purpose  Is  unquestionably  towards  complete  nation- 
ality ;  but  her  present  Constitution  was  a  compromise  between 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  nationalization ;  and  it  does 
not  yet  embody  a  truly  national  organization  or  power. 

513.  Indefinite  Constitutional  Grants.  —  At  the  same  tim^ 
the  Swiss  Constitution  leaves  open  a  larger  debatable  ground 
between  federal  and  cantonal  powers  than  that  which  is  left 
open  by  our  Constitution  between  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  powers  of  the  States.  The  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States  limits  the  federal  power  by  drawing  a 
tolerably  clear  line  between  state  aiid  national  provinces :  it 
distinctly  enumerates  the  powers  which  Congress  shall  eier- 
cise  as  well  as  those  which  the  States  shall  not  exercise  (sees. 
889-892).  The  Swiss  Constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  makea 
no  such  careful  enumeration.  It  contents  itself  with  such  in- 
definite grants  as  these :  that  the  federal  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  pass  "laws  and  resolutions  concerning  those  subjects 
which  the  Confederacy  is  commissioned  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution to  act  upon";  to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Cantons ;  to  guarantee  the  constitutions  and  territories  of  the 
Cantons ;  to  provide  for  the  internal  safety,  order,  and  peace 
of  the  country ;  to  adopt  any  measures  "  which  1 
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ministratioii  of  the  federal  Constitution,  the  guaraateeiag  of 
the  caatooal  conetitutions,  or  the  fulfilment  of  federal  duties 
for  their  object" ;  ajid  to  effect  revisions  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution. 

This  indefiniteness  is  due,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  the  federal  Constitution  has  nut  yet  been  put  upon  a  thor- 
oughly logical  basis.  Though  the  drift  of  national  sentiment 
has  been  strong  enough  to  give  the  federal  government  great 
powers,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  strong  enough  to  give  it  com- 
plete powers  within  its  own  sphere.  Cantonal  jealousy  lias 
withheld  logical  roundness  from  the  prerogatives  of  the  cen- 
tral authorities:  with  the  result  of  leaving  their  outlines  a 
little  vague. 

514.  Guarantee  of  the  Cantonal  Constitutions.  — The  Swiss 
federal  Constitution  is  more  definite  in  guaranteeing  to  the 
Cantons  their  constitutions  thaji  our  federal  Constitution  is  in 
guaranteeing  to  the  States  "a  republican  form  of  government." 
The  guarantee  is  made  to  include  the  freedom  of  tlie  people 
and  their  legal  and  constitutional  rights  ;  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  under  representative  democratic  forms  ;  and  the  revision 
of  any  cantonal  constitution  whenever  on  absolute  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Canton  desire  a  revision. 

The  Cantonal  Governments. 

615.  The  Cantonal  Constitutions  and  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.—  So  deeply  is  Swiss  federal  organization  rooted  in  can- 
tonal precedents,  that  an  understanding  of  the  government  of 
the  Confederation  is  best  gained  by  studying  first,  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Cantons.  At  almost  all  pioints  the  federal 
government  exMbits  likeness  to  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons, out  of  whose  union  it  has  grown.  As  our  own  federal 
CoDstitiition  may  be  said  to  generalize  and  apply  colonial  habit 
and  experience,  so  the  Swiss  Constitution  may  be  said  to  gen- 
enlize  and  apply  cantonal  habit  and  experience ;  though  both 
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oar  owa  Constitutioa  and  that  of  Svitzerland  hare  profited 
largely  by  foreign  example  also. 

In  some  respects  the  Swiss  Constitution  is  more  conserratire, 
—  or,  if  you  will,  less  advanced  —  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  fought  for  union  in  Switzer- 
land have  had  even  greater  obstacles  to  overcome  than  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  Differences  of  race,  of  language,  and  of 
religion,  as  well  as  stiffly  opposing  political  purposes,  have 
offered  a  persistent  resistance  to  the  strengthening  and  even 
the  logical  development  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal 
power.  The  Constitution  of  the  Confederation,  therefore,  bears 
many  marks  of  compromise.  It  gives  evidence  at  many  points 
of  incomplete  nationalization,  even  of  imperfect  federalization. 
Cantonal  institutions  are,  consequently,  upon  a  double  ground 
entitled  to  be  iirst  considered  in  a  study  of  the  governments 
of  Switzerland.  Both  their  self-assertive  vitality  and  their 
direct  influence  upon  federal  organization  make  them  the  cen- 
tral subject  of  Swiss  politics. 

516.  Position  of  the  Legisladve  Power. — The  develop- 
ment of  political  institutions  has  proceeded  in  the  Swiss  caotoos 
rather  according  to  the  logic  of  practical  democracy  than  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  the  schools  —  the  logic  of  elsewhere 
accepted  political  philosophy.  The  Swiss  have  not,  for  one 
thing,  hesitated  to  ignore  in  practice  all  dogmas  concerning 
the  separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions.' 
The  leading  principle  according  to  wliicli  they  proceed  in  all 
political  arrangements  is,  that  in  every  department  of  affairs 
the  people  must,  either  immediately  or  through  representatives, 
exercise  a  direct,  positive,  effective  control.     They  do  not  hesi- 

'  I  lay   'in  praclice';    (or  in  theoiy  •ucli  diitinctinnt  «re  obierred. 
The  conititulions  of  fully  half  tlie  Canloni  nr  explicitly  that  legiiUtiTr, 
executive,  iind  juflioUl  funttions  ihsti  be  kept  fumlntiienully  liUtind; 
but  in  the  prnclital  uirangementi  actually  made  the  lino  ■  '   ' 
i(  by  DO  meao*  aliarply  drawn. 
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tet^  tlkenfoie,  to  give  to  their  legislative  bodies  a  share  both  in 
the  administration  and  in  the  interpretation  of  laws ;  and  these 
bodies  ate  tmqtieBtionably  the  axes  of  cantonal  politics. 

517.  A  Single  House.  —  A  very  great  variety  of  practice 
marks  the  organization  of  ^vemment  in  the  Cantons ;  each 
Canton  has  had  its  own  separate  history  and  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  separately  worked  out  its  own  political  methods  ;  but 
there  ia  one  point  of  perfect  uniformity,  —  the  Legislature  of 
each  Canton  consists  of  but  a  single  House.  The  two  Houses  of 
the  federal  legislature  have  been  made  after  foreign,  not  after 
Swiss,  models.  In  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Glarus,  and  Appenzell 
this  single  law-making  body  is  the  Landagemeinde,  the  free 
assembly  of  all  the  qualified  voters,  the  folk-wool;  but  in  the 
other  Cantons  the  legislative  assembly  is  representative.  Rep- 
resentatives are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  in  all  the  Cantons, 
and  in  almost  all  by  the  secret  ballot. 

ElMtioni  mre  for  ■  term  which  variea  from  one  fear  to  %\x  in  the 
different  CiDtoni,  the  rule  beiag  t,  term  of  from  three  to  four  years. 
Tbt  number  of  repreientitive*  bears  a  proportion  to  tlie  number  of 
tnhabiunt*  which  alio  Taries  •■  between  Canton  and  Canton,  the  average 
liring  abont  one  to  ererj  904  inhabitant!.' 

Ia  BUMt  of  the  canloDi  the  legialBtire  bodj  is  celled  the  Greater 
CooMdl  (GruuirJfaiA)  — the  executive  body  l>eing  the  Lesser  Council. 
In  aome  it  ia  callea  the  Cantonal  Council  {Kanionsrath) ;  in  olliere,  llie 


618.  Functions  of  the  Cantonal  Legislatures.  —  The  func- 
tioDS  of  these  councils  have  the  incloaiveness  characteristic  of 
Swim  political  organization  of  democracy.  Kot  only  are  they 
entrasted  with  such  legislative  power  as  the  people  are  willing 
to  grant  away  from  themselves ;  they  also,  as  a  rule,  elect 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  Canton,  and  exercise,  after 
■ueh  election,  a  scrutiny  of  administrative  affairs  which  pene- 
tntea  to  details  and  keeps  executive  action  completely  within 

>  Onlli,  Da*  SitiattrtdU  iter  tdiwtueriichea  Eidgtnoitenickajl  QUandbuch) 
pp.  100. 101. 
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their  coutrol.  It  is  a  leeogjozed  principle  of  cantonal  gOTen- 
ment,  indeed,  that  the  erecative  body — execative  power,  as 
we  shall  see,  being  vested  in  a  board  or  conuniBsioo,  Dot  in  an 
individual  —  b  a  committee  of  the  repiesentatiTes  of  the  peo- 
ple, —  a  committee  of  the  legislative  CounciL'  To  that  coun- 
cil they  are  responsible,  as  the  selectmen  of  a  Ifew-England 
town  are  responsible  to  the  town-meeting  (sees.  1003,  1004). 

519.  Share  of  the  People  in  Legislation :  ImperatlTe  Petl< 
tion.  —  So  far  has  the  apparent  logic  of  democracy  been  carried 
iu  Switzerland  that  the  people  are  given  in  several  vays  a 
direct  part  in  law-making.  It  may  even  be  said  that  in  some 
of  the  Cantons  the  councils  merely  formulate  the  laws,  while 
the  people  pass  them.  Swiss  law,  like  that  of  all  other  states 
possessing  popular  governments,  gives  to  the  people  a  certua 
right  of  initiative,  in  the  right  of  petition — which  is  generally 
coupled  with  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  body  petitioned  to  pve 
to  the  prayers  of  all  petitioners  full  and  careful  consideration. 
But  it  also  goes  much  further.  In  many  of  the  Cantbos  aa 
additional,  an  imperative  initiative  by  petition  is  given  to  the 
people.  Any  petition  which  is  supported  by  a  certain  nomber 
of  signatures  (the  numl>er  is  usually  from  five  to  six  thousand) 
and  which  demands  action  upon  any  matter,  must  be  heeded  by 
the  Council ;  a  vote  must  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  Council,  and 
then  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  even  if  the 
action  of  the  Council  upon  it  has  been  unfavorable. 


I^  was  by  such  popular  mitiatiTe  Ihnt  conipuli 
■way  with  in  Ziiricli,  by  a  decieive  vote,  nt;ainst  llie  wialiea  of  the  Can- 
tonal Council,  in  1883.  Of  course  certain  formaliliei  are  required  fof  the 
starting  of  these,  so  to  say,  authoritative  pelitiona,  or  ■  certun  backing 
by  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  Thai,  for  instance,  it  was 
the  law  in  Uri  until  the  adoption  of  her  new  Conititution  in  May.  IHSS, 
that  such  a  petition  could  be  started  only  if  first  proposed  by  seven  men 
belonging  to  seven  different  families.  Tlie  new  Conititution  provides  thai 
petitions  proposing  changes  in  the  Constitution  must  hear  at  leant  flfly  >ig- 
naturei ;  and  that  every  voter  may  propose  acts  for  the  Landi^mtindt. 
'  Oretli,  p.  90. 
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I^.  The  Popular  Veto.  — In  some  of  the  smaller  cantons, 
again,  the  people  are  given  a  right  of  Yeto.  It  is  provided 
that,  within  a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  publication  of 
a  measure  passed  by  the  Council  (generally  about  a  month)  a 
popular  vote  upon  the  measure  may  be  forced  by  the  petition 
of  some  fifty  citizens  (the  number  varies  of  course  in  different 
Cantons)  and  the  measure  be  made  to  stand  or  fall  according 
to  the  decision  of  that  vote. 

621,  The  Referendum.  —  The  Veto,  however,  may  be  said  to 
have  given  way  to  the  Referendum.  In  every  Canton  of  the 
Confederation,  except  Freiburg  only,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  all  important  legislation  referred  to  them  for  confir- 
mation or  rejection  has  now  been,  in  one  form  or  another, 
established  by  law.'  In  the  smaller  Cantons,  which  have  had, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  directest  forms  of  democracy,  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  people  is  no  new  thing  ;  they  have  always  had  their 
Landagemeinden,  their  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
legislative  function  of  their  Councils  has  long  been  only  the 
duty  of  preparing  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  people ; 
just  as  the  pro-bouleutic  Senate  in  Athens  prepared  legislation 
for  the  people  voting  in  the  Assembly  (sec.  70).  At  stated  in- 
terrala  every  year,  all  acts  of  importance  are  submitted  to  thi' 
popular  vote,  a  vote  which  is  taken  in  the  little  Cantons,  like 
Uri and Unterwalden,  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  other  purely 
democratic  Cantons  which  have  no  popular  Assembly,  by  thr 
ordinary  processes  of  polling.  Among  the  Cantons  which  have 
leptesentative  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Referendum 
is  merely  'facultative';  that  is,  laws  are  not  submitted  to  tho 
people,  as  of  course,  but  only  upon  the  demand,  through  jii'ti- 
tion,  of  a  certain  large  number  of  voters,  as  in  the  ea^e  ol' 
the  'Veto.'  The  'obligatory,'  or  invariable  Refcreiidtim  is,  o 
ooune,  simply  popular  legislation ;  the  '  facultative '  Rvferen- 
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dum  may  be  described  as  a  popular  orersiglit  of  legislation :  it 
is  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Council  to  the  people. 

e22.   Histoiy  of  tbe  Beterendnm.  —  The  term  Be/ermdum  i*  u 

old  as  the  sixleentli  centur}r,  snJ  L-onlaini  ■  reminiiceace  of  the  itlicUj 
federal  beginnings  of  government  in  two  of  the  present  Cantoni  of  tbe 
Confederation,  Grauliiinden,  namely,  and  Valai*.  Tbeie  Cantotti  wen 
not  at  that  lime  memben  of  the  Confederation,  bat  merel;  diMrict* 
allied  with  it  (zugmiaadtt  Ortt).  Wilbin  themielTei  tbej  coDitiMted 
very  loose  confoderaeies  of  communei  (in  Qraabiinden  three,  fn  Tkliui 
twelve).  The  delegate!  whom  the  communei  Mnt  to  tbe  federal  atwin- 
bly  of  the  district  had  to  report  erery  question  of  impoiuoue  to  tbcir 
COnslituenlB  ind  crave  ioalruction  as  to  how  they  ibonld  TOte  Dpon  it. 
This  was  the  original  Referendum.  It  had  a  partial  counterpart  In  tba 
conatitution  of  the  Confederation  down  lo  the  fortnation  of  the  prearat 
forms  of  goremment  in  1848.  Before  that  date  the  tnenbers  of  Ibe 
central  council  of  tlie  Confederation  acted  always  onder  inatmctioDs 
from  their  respectiTe  Cantons,  and  upon  questions  not  covered  bj  their 
instructions  it  was  their  duly  lo  seek  special  direction  (ram  their  honM 
governments.  The  Br/ireadum  as  now  adopted  by  almost  all  tlie 
Cantons  bears  the  radically  changed  character  of  legislation  bj  Ota 
people.     Only  its  name  now  gives  testimony  as  to  its  oriBill.t 

523.   The  Executive  Power  is  collegiate  in  all  the  Cajitons, 

is  exercised,  that  is,  not  by  a  single  iiKlividual  or  by  several 
individuals  acting  independently  of  e;i«h  other,  but  by  a  com- 
inission.  This  GommissioD  is  variously  called  in  tbe  different 
Cantons.  In  some  it  is  Itnown  as  the  "  Landammaii  and  Coun- 
cil," in  others  as  the  "  Estates-Com mission  "  {Standeakommu- 
sion),  in  some  as  the  "Smaller  Coun<:il,"  but  in  most  as  the 
"Administrative  Council"  {Begierungsratk).  Its  term  of  office 
varies  in  the  different  Cantons  from  one-  to  six  years ;  but  tbe 
custom  is  re-election,  so  that  the  brief  tenure  does  not  in  prac- 
tice result  in  too  frequent  changes  in  executive  personnel 
Tbe  members  of  the  executive  have  always  in  the  mountain 
Cantons  been  chosen  by  the  people  tlieinselves ;  in  the  others 
they  were  formerly  elected  always  by  the  legislative  council — 

'  OrelU,  p.  lOt 
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■  Thence  the  name,  in  some  cantons,  of  "  smallei  council."  ^ov 
direct  election  by  the  people  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted.  Still  the  Administrative  Council  remains,  in  func- 
tion, a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  being  responsible 
to  it  for  its  acta,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
and  consideration  of  legislative  measures.  It  has  proved  nec- 
essary for  the  AdministTative  Council  to  give  over  trying  to 
act  in  all  maiters  as  a  Board  and  to  divide  its  work  among 
Departments  having  a  general  resemblance  to  ministries.  But 
these  Departments  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  committees,  and 
the  Council  has  usually  a  very  real  cohereuce. 

Ml  AdniinUtratiTe  Council  is  generallj  known 
4  Rtgitrungtprdndatt, 

624.  Local  GoTemment :  the  Districts. — Local  government 
in  the  Cantons  exhibits  a  twofold  division,  into  Districts  and 
Communes.  The  District  is  an  area  of  state  administration, 
the  Commune  an  area  of  local  self-government.  The  executive 
functions  of  the  District,  the  superintendency  of  police,  namely, 
and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  cantonal  laws,  are  cntnistod, 
as  a  rule,  not  to  a  board,  but  to  a  single  officer,  —  a  Bezirknam- 
monn  or  Regiemngs-Statthaiter,  —  who  is  either  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote  in  the  District  or  appointed  by  one  of  the  central 
eaatonal  councils,  the  legislative  or  the  administrative.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  officer,  there  is  in  some  Cantons  a  District  or 
oonnty  Council  chosen  by  vote  of  the  people. 

525.  The  Gemeinde,  or  Commune,  enjoys  in  Switzerland  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  self-direetion  which  is  possessed  by 
similar  local  organs  of  government  hardly  anywhere  else  in 
EuK^ie.  It  owns  land  as  a  separate  corporation,  has  charge 
of  the  police  of  its  area,  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  and  acts  in  the  <lirection  of 
iftairs  through  a  primary  assembly  which  strongly 
)  of  the  New-England  town-meeting  (sec.  1003). 
I  its  actiTities  as  an  organ  of  self-government  in  tbe 
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direction  of  local  aff^urs,  it  eerres,  hovever,  alao  w  an  organ  ' 
of  the  state  administration,  as  a  sabdirisioD  of  the  District; 
and  in  such  functions  it  ia  subject  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
District  StaUhfUler. 

Citirenship  in  Svitxerland  it  naturally  aaw>ciated  veiy  cImcIj  with 
the  Commuae,  —  the  immediate  home  goremmeat  of  the  dtizen,  —  the 
primar}'  And  most  Tilal  oTgnu  of  hit  lelf -direction  jn  public  attain. 
The  Comniune  is,  bo  to  say,  tlie  central  politick!  family  in  S*ritierlaiid ; 
it  i)  to  it  tliat  the  primary  dudea  of  the  citizen  are  owed. 

526.  In  the  Commune,  as  in  the  Canton  itself,  the  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  a  Board,  a  communal  or  municipal  coun- 
cil.   Legislative  and  consultative  power  rests,  in  all  but  the 

Bomance  Cantons,  with  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  (Ge- 
meindeversammluiig).  In  the  Romance  Cautons  the  people  del- 
egate their  functions,  by  election,  to  a  large  Committee  or  Gei^ 
eral  Council.  In  all  the  Cantons  alike  the  executive  body — 
the  communal  or  municipal  council  —  is  elected  by  the  people 
or  their  representatives,  the  Committee  of  the  Romance  Can 
tons.  The  president  of  the  executive  council  (who  is  also 
sometimes  called  Hauptmann,  sometimes  Syndic)  often  exer- 
cises some  functions  separately  from  the  Council ;  but^  as  a  rule, 
all  executive  action  is  collegiate. 


As  an  arpa  of  general  state  adminiatration  the  C 
electorial  district,  m  a  voting  distriL't  for  the  Ri/kraitlmm,  ete. 


The  Federal  Goverxment. 

527.  The  Federal  EiecutiTe.  —  In  no  feature  of  the  federal 
organization  is  the  influence  of  Ciintonal  example  more  evident 
than  in  the  collegiate  character  of  the  Executive.  The  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Confederation,  like  the  executive  power  of 
each  Canton,  is  vested  not  in  a  sin<;le  person,  as  nnder  monarch 
ical  or  presidential  government,  but  in  a  board  of  persons. 
Nor  does  Swiss  jealousy  of  a  too  concentrated  ^it 
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itf  satisfy  itaitf  irith  thus  putting  that  authority  'in  commis- 
nim':  it  also  limits  it  b;  giving  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  goremment,  both  in  the  Cantons  and  in  the  federal  system, 
an  authority  of  correction  as  regards  executive  acts  such  as  no 
other  country  has  known.  The  share  of  the  legislative  branch 
in  administrative  affairs  is  smaller,  indeed,  under  the  federal 
Constitution  than  under  the  laws  of  the  Cantons ;  but  it  is  large 
even  in  the  federal  system,  and  it  has  required  a  long  fight  be- 
tween the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  effective  central  gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  federal  executive  to  even  its  present 
degree  of  independence  and  efficiency. 

628.  The  executive  commissionof  the  Confederation  ia  known 
at  the  Federal  Council  (Bandesralh).  It  consists  of  seven 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  federal  legislature  acting  together  in  joint  session  as 
B  Federal  Assembly  (BuTid^sversammtwig).  The  Constitution 
forbids  the  choice  of  two  of  the  seven  from  one  and  the  same 
Canton :  they  must  represent  seven  of  the  twenty -two  Cantons. 
The  Council  o^anizes  under  a  President  and  Vice-President 
chosen  by  the  Federal  Assembly  from  among  the  seven  coun- 
eillois,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the  Constitution  insist- 
ii^  upon  the  extreme  democratic  doctrine  of  rotation.  Neither 
President  nor  Vice-President  can  fill  the  same  office  for  two  con- 
secative  terms;  nor  can  the  President  be  immediately  nominated 
to  the  ofBce  of  Vice-President  again  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Vice-President  succeed- 
ing the  President,  however ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  uni- 
form practice  to  follow  this  natural  and  proper  line  of  promo- 
tion. 

TIm  Federal  ABsembly  ni*y  elect  to  the  Council  any  SwJsi  citizen 
wfao  U  eligible  to  either  Chamber  of  the  Legialature.  It  may  even 
chwMe  nembcn  of  the  Chambert,  (hough  an  elei-tinn  to  a  place  in  (lie 
racenttTe  bodj  neceisitatea  a  reiignalion  of  the  legislative  function, 

fiS9.  llie  cUoiee  of  the  Federal  Auembly  in  constituting  the  execu- 
Dtc  bM  hitherto  been  admirably  conservative.  Some  of  the  more  pntro- 
ImsI  memben  of  the  Conncil  b*ve  been  retained  upon  it  by  repeated 
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te-electian  for  fllteeo  or  iixteen  jeara.    Onlj  twice,  indeed,  iliica  l&iS, 
hare  m^mben  who  withed  re-electioD  been  refiued  it* 

630.  The  Federal  Aiiemblj  of  conne  flUe  ill  racuiciee  in  the  mem- 
benhip  of  the  Council. 

631.  The  three-yean  term  of  Ihe  Council  ii  coincident  with  the 
Ihree-jeare  term  of  the  National  Council,  the  popular  braacb  of  the 
Lesiilature.  At  the  beginning  of  each  triennial  term  of  tfai*  lower 
Hou«e,  the  two  Houses  come  together  a*  a  Federal  Asaembl;  aad  elect 
Ihe  Federal  Council, 

532.  The  precedence  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  a 
merely  formal  precedence :  he  is  in  no  sense  the  Chief  Executive. 
He  represents  the  Council  In  receiving  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers ;  he  enjoys  a  somewhat  enhanced  dignity,  being 
addressed  in  diplomatic  intercourse  as  'His  Excellency';  and 
he  receives  a  little  larger  salary  than  his  colleagues  receive. 

533.  The  Ezecutive  and  the  Legislature.  —  The  memben 
of  the  Federal  Council,  though  they  may  not  be  at  the  same 
time  members  of  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  may  attend 
the  sessions  of  either  House,  may  freely  take  part  in  debate, 
and  may  introduce  proposals  concerning  subjects  under  consid- 
eration :  may  exercise  most  of  the  privileges  of  membership, 
except  the  right  to  make  new  motions  and  the  right  to  vote. 
They  thus  to  a  certiiiu  extent  occupy  a  position  resembling  that 
which  a  French  or  English  ministry  occupy ;  but  thet«  is  this 
all-important  difference :  the  English  or  French  ministers  are 
subject  to  'parliamentary  responsibility,'  —  must  resign,  that 
is,  whenever  any  important  measure  which  they  favor  is  de- 
feated; whereas  the  Swiss  ministers  are  subject  to  no  such 
responsibility.  Defeat  in  the  Legislature  does  not  at  all  afEect 
their  tenure.  They  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years,  not  tor  a 
term  of  legislative  success. 

There  hare  been  two  cases  since  the  eslnblinhniEnt  of  Ihe  Council 
in  1848,  —  two  ciseg,  th»l  is,  in  forty  years.  —  of  resignation  from  the 
Council  on  the  ground  of  diugreement  in  politicnl  opinion,  —  but  two 
only.' 

■  Weitmintler  ^vUw,  Tol.  129,  p.  207.  ^  Ibid. 
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634.  The  Execntive  Departments.  —The  Council  a«ts  aa  a 
body  of  Ministers.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
that  all  executive  buaineas  should  be  handled  by  the  Council  as 
a  whole,  but  of  course  such  collegiate  action  has  proved  prac- 
tically impossible :  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  work 
among  seven  Departments.  Each  member  of  the  Council  pre- 
sides over  a  Department,  conductii^  it  much  as  an  ordinary 
minister  would  under  a  Cabinet  system,  though  there  is  a 
somewhat  closer  union  of  the  several  Departments  than  charac- 
terizes other  systems,  and  a  greater  degree  of  control  by  the 
ninisteTS  over  such  details  of  administration  as  the  '  permar 
tkent'  subordinates  of  Cabinet  miuisters  generally  manage,  by 
Tirtue  of  possession,  to  keep  in  their  own  luuids,  to  the  restraint 
and  government  of  transient  political  chiefs.  Al!  important 
decisions  emanate  from  the  Council  as  a  whole ;  and,  so  far  as 
is  piacticable,  the  collegiate  action  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  adopted. 

The  MTen  Departmenta,  as  orgnnizcd  by  a  law  taking  eftecl  Jan,  1, 
1888,  are  (t)  of  Foreign  AflBira,  (2)  of  Justice  and  Police,  (3)  of  (he 
Interior,  (4)  of  Wu-,  (6)  of  Finance  and  Imposts,  (6)  of  Industry  and 
AgTicnItnre,  and  (7)  of  PmU  an<t  Railwaya.  The  department  of  Foreign 
Aflain  i«  now  aeparated  from  the  preatdency,  with  whti^h  it  whb  formerly 
alwayt  aMOciated,  lo  that  greater  continutly  of  policy  Ja  now  possible 
b  all  departmenta.' 

The  arrangement  of  adminiatrallT^  buaineas  in  Departments  is  ef- 
fected in  Switzerland,  not  as  in  France  and  Germany,  by  executive 
decree,  but  by  legislatire  ennctmenl,  as  in  the  United  States. 

£36.  It  ii  considered  the  capital  defect  of  this  collpgiale  organization 
of  the  SwiisexecutiTe,  combined  aa  it  is  with  the  somewhat  anCngonislic 
arrangeinent  of  a  dlviaion  of  executive  business  among  departments, 
that  it  compels  the  memben  of  the  Council  to  exercise  at  one  and  the 
tBDw  time  two  largely  inconsiaCent  functions.  Tlicy  are  real,  not  aimpt; 
Bomiiutt,  heada  of .  departments  in  Swiss  practice,  and  are  obliged  as 
•neb  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  routine,  the  detail,  and  [he 
technical  niceties  of  adminlitralioD :  and  yet  as  a  body  they  are  expected 
to  impart  to  the  administration  aa  a  whole  that  uniformity,  breadth,  and 

1  See  miti,  FDtaitdut  Jahrbuch  dtr  Schwtii,  IBS7,  p.  TT8. 
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flexibility  of  policy  Ih&t  caa  1m  impArted  onlj  bj  tboM  wko  •trnw)  mloof 
from  detail  and  routine  and  commaud  the  wider  Tiewi  of  general  ei- 
pedienc}'.  Tlie;  are  called  to  be  both  technical  offluiala  and  political 
guides.  It  Ima  been  luggealed  by  thoughtful  Swim  puUidatt  ttiat  it 
would  be  TMtly  better  to  gJTe  tbe  departments  permanent  headi  and 
leare  to  a  boari]  of  mioiitera  audi  aa  the  present  Council  only  a  genentl 
overaight.  Political  and  adm!nl«tr*tire  function!  require  ^Berenl 
aptitudes,  muat  be  approached  from  rery  difteieDt  point!  of  new,  and 
ought  never  to  be  united  in  the  tame  perfon*.' 

536.  Mixed  Functions  of  the  Executive.  —  Swiaa  law,  as  I 
have  said,  makes  no  very  careful  distiuctioDS  between  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  functions.  Popular  jealousy  of  execu- 
tive power  has  resulted,  alike  in  the  cantonal  systems  and  in 
the  system  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  vesting  of  many  execu- 
tive functions  cither  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  law-making  bodies ; 
and  a  very  singular  confusion  between  executive  and  jndi<ual 
functions  has  issued  in  the  possession  by  both  the  exectitive 
and  tbe  legislative  bodies  of  prerogatives  which  should,  on  any 
strict  classification,  belong  only  to  regularly  constituted  courts 
of  law.  It  is,  consequently,  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  olear 
summary  view  of  the  r61e  played  iu  Swiss  federal  af^ira  by 
the  central  executive  Council.  Its  duties  give  it  a  touch  both 
of  legislative  and  of  judicial  quality. 

537.  (1)  It  stands  closely  connected  with  the  Leg^sUtun 
because  of  its  part  in  shaping  legislation.  The  Council  both 
originates  in  the  Houses  proposals  with  reference  to  pending 
questions  and  gives  its  opinion  ujton  proposals  referred  to  it, 
either  by  the  Houses  or  by  the  Cantons.  In  connection  with 
animal  reports  to  the  Houses  concerning  its  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  condition  of  the  Confederation,  it  urges  upon 
them  necessary  measures  of  reform  or  amelioration.  It  pre- 
sents the  b\idget  of  the  Confederation  also 'to  the  Houses  and 
leads  in  its  debates  of  financial  legislation.     It  is,  in  brief,  the 

'  Orelli,  Dai  Slaalirtchl  rfer  Schweixeriichtn  Eidgtnotttntchafi  {Bandl—'^ 
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intimate  Berraat  and  in  part  the  authoritatire  guide  of  the 
Legislature. 

638.  (2)  In  the  exercise  of  several  of  its  most  important 
duties  the  action  of  the  Council  is  essentially  judicial.  It  is 
empowered  to  examine  the  agreements  made  by  Cantons  among 
themselves  or  with  foreign  governments  and  to  judge  of  their 
confomity  with  federal  constitutional  law,  withholding  its  ap- 
proval at  its  discretion.  In  like  manner  there  are  other  can- 
tonal laws  and  ordinances  whose  validity  is  made  dependent 
QpOD  its  approval ;  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  jurisdiction 
like  that  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Court  in  hearing  complaints 
concerning  breaches  of  federal  law  is  given  it. 

Here  are  mdm  of  the  topica  touching  which  the  authoTitative  opiDion 
of  the  Council  maj  be  taken :  Cantonal  ichool  affairt ;  freedom  of 
tmde  and  comineTce,  and  the  interpretation  of  contracts  with  foreign 
•fata  vhich  concern  trade  and  customs- IcTiea,  patent  rights,  rights  o( 
aatllmMDl,  freedom  from  mlliur]r  aervice,  free  passage,  etc. ;  rights  of 
Mttleroent  within  the  Cantoni ;  freedom  of  belief ;  validity  of  cantonal 
dectimu,  Tot«,  etc. ;  gratnitoua  equipment  of  the  militia.' 

639.  (3)  Ita  strictly  executive  functions  are,  however,  of 
coarse  its  most  prominent  and  important  functions.  It  ap- 
points all  ofBcers  whose  selection  is  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  by  law  j  it  of  course  directs  the  whole  executive 
action  of  the  government,  overseeing  all  federal  oftic^ials,  c<;ii- 
farolliag  federal  finance,  and  caring  for  all  federal  interests ; 
equally  of  course,  it  manages  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Con- 
federation. Besides  these  usual  executive  and  administrative 
functions,  it  exercises,  however,  others  less  common.  It  is  the 
instmment  of  the  Constitution  in  making  good  to  the  Cantons 
the  federal  guarantee  of  their  constitutions.  It  executes  the 
judgments  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  also  all  agreements  or 
decisions  of  arbitrators  concerning  matters  in  dispute  between 

In  cases  of  necessity  it  may  call  out  and  itself  direct 

1  OralU,  pp.  48,  U.  ■  IlHd^  p.  34. 
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the  moTements  of  such  cantonal  troops  as  are  neoessaij  to 
meet  any  sudden  danger,  provided  the  Legislature  is  not  in 
session  to  command  such  ueasures,  and  provided  the  call  is 
for  not  more  than  two  thousand  men  or  for  a  service  of  more 
than  three  weeks.  If  more  men  or  loi^r  service  seem  neceS' 
sary,  the  Legislature  must  be  called  at  once  and  its  sanction 
obtained.  This  power  of  the  Council  to  call  out  troops  to  meet 
a  pressing  peril  of  war  or  riotous  disorder  is  a  logical  part  of 
the  general  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  it  of  guarding  both 
the  external  and  the  internal  safety  and  order  of  the  Confeder- 
ation, a  duty  which  embraces  the  general  police  function  of 
keeping  the  peace. 

&40.  The  Aimjr.  —  The  Confedent[oii  cmn  maintain  no  ■tanding 
ami}- ;  only  the  Cantons  can  maintain  troopi  in  time  of  peace ;  and  even 
they  cannol  keep  more  ttian  three  hundred  mea  apiece  withont  the  con- 
aent  of  tlie  Confederation. 

541.  PreaoTvatloii  of  Internal  Vrdor.  —  The  mle  that  it  ia  the 
province,  not  of  the  Cantons,  but  of  the  federal  gotemment  to  prcxrie 
tlic  internal  order  as  well  as  levure  the  eilemal  tafetj  of  the  Confed- 
eration ii  verj  absolutely  held.  The  Cantons  may  not  even  anppren 
disorder  theinaelves ;  they  must  call  npon  the  federal  aDthoriUea,  who 
must  intervene.  If  the  case  be  urgent,  a  Canton  may  call  in  the  help 
of  a  neighbor  Canton.  If  the  cantonal  anthoritiei  most  immediate!]' 
concernei)  cnnnot  act  at  ftM,  the  federal  authoritiei  mnit  themMlvct 
take  (he  initialise.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  ease  contemplated  b 
which  a  Cnnton  miglit  take  the  responsibility  of  aetiiiK  alone  and  for 
itself.  There  must  be  some  form  of  inter.cautonal  co-operation:  mon 
than  one  Canton  must  agree  to  the  propriety  of  employing  force. 

64'2.  Extradition.  —  The  most  commoii  subjett  of  (hose  agreements 
between  Cantons  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  authorities  to  enforce 
is  Gxtrnrlition.  But  such  conventions  do  not  either  in  Switzerland  or 
in  Germany  (where  Swiss  example  in  this  matter  is  followed)  include 
either  polilical  or  press  offences  among  the  extraditable  crime*. 

543.  Appeal  in  Judicial  Cases.  —  Following  the  example 
of  the  eantoiial  constitutions,  which  provide  for  a  very  abso- 
lute dependence  of  the  executive  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  freely  neglect,  in  praotice,  the  os 
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tiation  of  legislative  from  administrative  functions,  the  federal 
ConstitatioQ  of  1848  aUowed  an  appeal  in  all  cases  from  the 
Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  Assembly  (Bundeaversumm- 
bauf).^  The  constitutional  revision  of  1874,  which  had  a^  one 
of  its  chief  objects  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  Confederation,  transferred  such  appeals  to  a 
Federal  Court,  but  did  not  at  all  restrict  the  right  of  appeal. 
It  transformed  the  confusion  hitherto  existing  between  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  into  a  new  confusion  of  executive 
witb  judicial  functions.  Nor  was  the  legislative  branch  even 
then  entirely  excluded  from  judicial  action.  It  was  provided 
that  the  Federal  Court  should  hear  appeals  from  the  Federal 
Council,  but  it  was  also  arranged  that  certain  '  administrative ' 
oases  might  be  reserved  to  the  Assembly  by  special  legislative 
action.  Religious  and  'confessional'  questions  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  retained  by  the  Legislature  —  questions  which 
iroold  seem  to  be  as  far  aA  possible  removed  from  the  character 
of  administrative  matters. 

GU.  Il  ■eeini  to  hmre  been  the  conscioni  purpose  of  the  more 
■dvuiced  reformen  in  1874,  lo  bring  Ibe  Federal  Courl  as  near  as  poa- 
•iUe  in  charftcter  and  fnncCioni  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlic  United 
8tat«t;  but  they  were  able  to  realize  their  purpose  only  in  pari,  Tlie 
moat  important  preragaCiTe  of  our  owo  Court,  its  powers,  namely,  of 
coDititatioaal  interpretation,  was  denied  the  Federal  Court  in  Switzer- 
land. Hort  constitutional  questions  are  decided  by  the  Legislature, 
eicept  when  ipecially  delegaled  to  the  Court  by  legislation.  The 
ehief  qneationi  of  this  nature  now  taken  cognizance  of  by  (he  Court 
an  ditptttei  at  to  constitutional  rights  between  cantonal  and  federal 
anthoritiea. 

646.  The  Federal  Chancellor.  —  The  oifice  of  Federal  Chan- 
cellor is  an  inheritance  of  the  present  from  the  older  Coufed- 
eratioD,  in  whose  days  of  incomplete  federalization  the  Clian- 

*  Hwre  wa«  a  decided  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  constilution-mnkers 
vl  1848,  in  Switwrland,  because  of  a  prevalent  dread  of  creating  too  strong 
■  centTKl  exe«tttlTe,  to  reitrict  the  federal  Executive  even  beyond  Canto- 
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celloT  typified  the  unit;  of  the  Cantons.  The  CbanoeUor  is 
elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  term  (three  years)  as  the  Federal  CounciL  He  acta  as 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  (NatiotuUrath),  is  keeper 
of  all  the  federal  records,  and  exercises  a  Bemi-executive  func- 
tion as  preserver  of  diplomatic  forms  and  usages.  There  is 
also  a  Viee-Chancellor  who  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Council 
of  States  (StdndenUh). 

546.  The  Federal  Legislature. —Properly  speaking  the 
le^latire  powers  of  the  Confederation  are  rested  in  the  Federal 
Assembly ;  but  that  Assembly  consists  of  two  distinct  Houses, 
the  National  Council  and  the  Council  of  States,  and  these  two 
Hous^  act  separately  in  all  strictly  legislative  matters,  coming 
ti^i^ther  as  a  single  Assembly  only  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
f  lei'toral  and  judicial  functions.  The  two  Houses  stand  in  all 
nvspect^  upon  an  equal  footing  as  regards  all  subjects  of  legis- 
UtioD.  and  divide  the  work  of  each  session, — that  is  the 
origiuatiu^  of  measures  with  regard  to  the  questions  to  come 
befoiv  them.  — by  a  conference  of  their  Presidents  at  the  begin- 
niuf;  of  the  session.  Sessions  of  the  Houses  are  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  held  annually:  as  a  matter  of  practice 
tliey  at*  held  oftcner.  There  are  usually  two  sessions  of  con- 
sider.tble  length  ever}*  year,  one  beginning  in  June,  the  other 
iu  IVHvuiWr;  iuiil  extra  sessions  are  resorted  to  whenever 
the  state  of  the  public  business  requires.  Such  special  sessions 
nwv  Iv  ealleil  either  by  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council  or 
U|H>n  the  demand  of  five  cantons  or  of  oue^fourth  of  the  mem- 
U'rs  of  the  Xatioujil  Council.  An  absolute  majority  of  its 
memU'rs  eonstitutes  a  quorum  iu  each  House. 

.>47.  Composition  of  the  Houses :  I.  The  National  Council. 
—  The  |Hipul;u-  ehiuuber  of  the  Assembly  lonsiats  of  one  hnii- 
iIrhI  and  forty-five  members  chosen  fruiu  forty-nine  federal 
elivtoral  distriets  (  Wahl-Krviae)  in  the  proportion  of  one  rep- 
nwentUive  for  every  1*0,000  inhabitants.  The  federal  eleo*""' 
districts  cannot,  however,  cross  caotooal  boundary 
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include  territory  in  more  than  one  Canton.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  Cantons,  the 
division  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  any  Canton  by  the 
number  ^,000  shows  a  balance  of  10,000,  or  more,  that  balance 
counts  as  20,000,  and  entitles  to  an  additional  representative. 
Beappointments  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changes 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  shown  by  decennial  censuses. 
If  any  Canton  have  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  it  is,  never- 
theleas,  entitled  to  a  representative. 

Thi*  U  the  cue  with  the  three  lo-called  half -can  tons,  Obwalilen, 
HidwHlden,  and  Inner  Appenzell.  The  other  Csntona  which  liave  only 
one  rcpreaemative  are  Uri,  with  23,744  inhabilnnts,  and  Zug,  with 
S3,839.  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  wlikh  has  630,411  inliBbilanls,  haa 
IweDtj-flCTen  reprwentati»ea,  and  Zurich,  with  316,074,  sixteen,  while 
one  other,  Taad,  baa  twelTe,  and  two,  St.  Gallen  and  Graubundeii,  have 

648.  In  thoae  electoral  diatricl*  which  send  more  than  one  representa- 
tire  —  aa  for  iuitance,  in  Bvm,  whoee  twenly-icven  mcmlH?re  are  sent 
from  aix  district*,  —  candidate*  are  voted  for  upon  a  general  ticket, 
each  voter  beiog  entitled  to  role  for  at  many  reprceentativea  aa  the 
diatrict  returna  (sec.  316). 

549.  Every  Swiss  twenty  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  clergy- 
man and  who  is  qualified  to  vote  by  the  law  of  his  Canton  may 
vote  for  members  of  the  National  Council.  The  term  of  the 
National  Council  is  three  years.  Elections  take  place  always 
in  October,  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  country  —  and 
that  day  is  always  a  Sunday. 

6G0.  It  ia  upon  the  Assembling  of  ench  new  National  Council  that  the 
•Icetiott  of  the  Federal  Council  takes  place  (sees.  528-531).  Tlie  Ihree- 
7«Mf  term  of  the  executive  Council  is  thus  made  to  extend  from  ihe 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  one  National  Council  to  Ihe  beginning 
of  the  first  aeaiion  of  the  next. 

661.  The  National  Council  electa  its  own  officers;  but  in  selecting 
id  Preaident  and  Vice-President  it  is  bound  by  a  rule  similar  to  that 
wUch  Umlta  the  choice  of  the  Federal  Council  in  its  yearly  election  of 
a  pnddioir  officer.  No  one  who  has  been  President  during  a  regular 
HhIoii  od  be  either  Preaident  or  Vice-President   during  the  session 


Bc-PiMJJiMl  iwiee  in  wcctwIbh. 

I  A«MaN7.  like  the  ametn  of  ummi 

•td  crny  wwion  inMead  of  for 

r  Haaie  of  BeprcaentaliTM  and 

dt>  'nr'**  Ann*  <<  Coi 

aT^  a.  Ike  Cmtadl  tt  States  {Stamdenlk)  is  compoeed  of 
rf  r^-ojor  3KmiM^» :  two  fnm  eaeh  <rf  tbe  twenty-two  Cantons. 
I::  -vjoIiX  ::hii:j  j«em  Co  Ns^aiile  ^'^17  clonelj  in  its  composition 
jttr  .'WTi  itMi^ntl  St^iufe  ^uui  to  ivpRsent  distioctivelj  tbe  fed* 
•;nl  5rdcar«  li  zhu  xmoa  twcwe^n  tbe  Cantons.  In  £act,  bow- 
.^vvr.  :g  ~3:ki  nt;  <m;b  <:I«iuIt  defined  cbaiacter:  for  tbe  mode 
.3  Tai>_-a  :cs  siemb^K  fluQ  be  elected,  the  qualifications  irbicb 
::aev  joiLl  p(;«?e:i«.  tht*  length  of  time  wbicb  they  shall  serre, 
■ha  mLirr  w}LLvh  th«T  $ball  i«eeiw,  and  the  relations  tbey 
i'rt.i"  Sur  CO  E^Loee  vtu>m.  they  lepresent,  in  brie^  every  ^e- 
awtt-:  .1  :a«fir  oELirai;»r  is  Tepreseotatires,  is  left  to  the  deter- 
3n:u::oa  of  ^-f  Cjaioq:}  tbemselTes,  and  tbe  greatest  variety 
oif  pp'T-jiioc^f  c<.>[L9e4iieatlT  pcerails.  From  some  Cantons  the 
Tieiubvrs  LLTv  :!eaE  (ix  ooe  year  onh';  tn*  scune  for  three;  by 
.ciitfT^  f  c  zvn,  la  the  tTaatoos  which  have  tbe  obligBtory 
i-^/^rr-iicnin  :h<ey  irv  eleitevi  br  popular  vote,  as  the  members 
-.■:  ilx-;  XwioeaL  i,\'ami-il  are;  in  ihoee  wbicb  have representa- 
::-."!#  :r<:ir.i;;ocs  tn-ey  ite  elet'ted  by  tbe  k^islatlTe  body  of 
ti^  *.\i:i:..c.  IXiiifriiig.  tbos,  fium  tbp  Natioaal  Council,  as 
rvcirU  i!  ".eisc  very  many  of  its  mftiit-ere,  only  in  the  fact 
;hi;  rverv  Ciacon  sen-is  tbe  s;ime  number  js  each  of  tbe  others 
AT..;  ciix^tws  the  term  for  whii-h  it  shall  dwt.  tbe  Council  of 
^;ii;t#  a::.  h.irAlv  be  i-silieil  the  federal  chamber:  neither  is  it 
Kt'T^ly  .1  ^Kvnd  ch-uuber.     Its  poeitioD  is  anomaloos  and  obri- 

.VW  Tw  CLHuK-ii  of  SUIM  rkctt  H*  own  Preudnt  and  Vke- 
I'trwJifnt,  ba\  ocHhr  tlw  TMtrictiaa  thai  K«iih«T  Prcwdenl  dot  Vice- 
IYmeJimii  I'as  tv  chofvB  ii  anj  wtic  frMn  the  Canton  fram  which 
llir  IVntilcRi  f<,>r  iIm  iiniiHnliatrlT  [c«c«£B|t  wssioo  vsi  lakm,  and  iJial 

IW  ii*.-*  0/  \'iof-I'W»  irat  rannot  be  tUvl  iaviag  two  fliCGeMin>  

vlar  w«ti<a»  b;  a  mtmber  (nvn  the  »am»  C^atoa. 
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6U.  The  CBDtona,  upon  eDnmenlion,  Dumber,  not  twenty-two,  but 
twentf-flTe,  betnuie  three  of  them  hire  been  divided  into  '  half- 
canton*,'  namely,  Unterwalden,  Buel,  and  Appenzell,  TUe  half-cantons 
•end  each  one  member  to  the  Council  of  States.  The  following  ie  a 
lilt  of  the  Cantoni :  Ziiriuh,  Bern,  Luzem,  L'ri,  S4:hwyz.  Ubwulden, 
Nldwalden,  Glarus,  Zag,  Freiburg,  Solothum,  BHselstadl,  Baaelland, 
ScbafthauMn,  Onter  Appencell,  Inner  Appenzclt,  St.  Gallen,  Graubiin- 
den,  Aargao,  Tbnrgan,  Ticino,  Vand,  Valaia,  Neuchitel,  Geneva, 

555.  Functions  of  the  Houses.  —  It  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  that  its  Legislature  is  the  supreme,  the  directing  organ 
ot  the  Confederation.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  classify  the 
fonctions  which  the  Houses  exercise,  because  they  extend  into 
every  field  of  government;  but  the  following  may  serve  as 
a  distinct  arrangement  of  them:  1.  They  exercise  the  sover- 
eign^ of  the  Confederation  in  its  (tealings  with  foreign  states, 
coatrolling  all  alliances  or  treaties  with  foreign  jiowevs,  deter- 
minii^  questions  of  peace  and  war,  passing  all  enactments 
conc«rmi^  the  federal  army,  and  taking  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  maintaining  the  neutrality  and  external  safety  of 
Switzerland.  2.  They  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Confed- 
eration as  against  the  Cantons,  taking  care  to  pass  all  the 
measures  necessary  for  preserving  internal  safety  and  order 
and  for  fulfilling  the  federal  guarantee  of  the  cantonal  consti- 
tutions, and  deciding,  upon  appeal  from  the  Federal  Council, 
the  validity  of  agreements  between  the  Cantons  or  between  a 
Canton  and  a  foreign  power.  3.  They  exercise  the  general 
legislative  powers  of  the  Confederation,  providing  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  federal  Constitution  and  for  the  fultilment  of 
all  federal  obligations.  4.  They  pass  upon  the  federal  budget 
and  control  the  federal  finances.  5.  They  organize  the  federal 
service,  providing  for  the  creation  of  all  necessary  departments 
or  offices  and  for  the  appointment  and  pay  of  all  federal  ofh- 
cera.  6.  They  oversee  federal  administrative  and  juilicial 
atstion,  hearing  and  acting  upon  complaints  against  the  <L'cis- 
ions  of  the  Federal '  Council  in  contested  administrative  cases. 
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7.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  they  revise  the  federal 

Constitution. 

556.  Revision  of  the  Constitution.  —  When  ihe  two  Houses 

can  agree  concerning  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  effected 
by  the  ordinary  processes,  under  the  ordinary  rules,  of  legisla- 
tion, though  it  is  followed  by  an  obligatory  Referendum  to 
the  people.  But  a  revision  may  also  be  otherwise  accomplished. 
If  one  House  demands  particular  changes  and  the  other  House 
refuses  to  assent,  or  if  50,000  qualified  voters  call  for  a  revis- 
ion by  petition,  the  question  whether  or  not  a  revision  sbaU 
be  undertaken  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote ;  and  if  there 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  such  popular  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive, new  Houses  must  be  elected  and  the  revision  proceeded 
with.  In  every  case  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Houses 
must  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  and  must  be  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons  in 
order  to  go  into  force.  In  reckoning  up  the  votes  by  Cantons, 
on  such  occasions,  the  vote  of  a  half-canton  counts  as  half  a 
vote. 

557.  The  Federal  Referendum —  "  Federal  laws,  as  well  as 
generally  binding  federal  resolutions,  which  are  not  of  a  press- 
ing nature,  shall  be  laid  b.'fore  the  people  for  their  acceptanoe 
or  rejection  upon  the  demand  of  30,000  qualified  Swiss  citizens 
or  of  eight  cantons."  Such  is  the  language  of  Article  89  of 
tlie  federal  Constitution  which  establishes  for  the  Confeder^ 
tion  the  'facultative'  Referendum^  (sec.  B21), 

Thf  wholr  delail  of  Ihe  exercise  of  the  Referendum  is  regulated  b^ 
federal  legisliition  A  period  of  ninety  da;*,  running  from  the  date  of 
the  publiLntiun  of  tlie  Irw,  is  set  witliin  wMch  (lie  demand  fora  popular 
Tote  must  be  made.  Copies  of  all  federal  la-ws  nhii;li  are  BUhject  to 
Rf/trtniliini  are  Sent  10  Ilie  authorities  of  eaoh  Canton,  and  b;  them 
published  in  the  Comiimnes.  For  the  Communta  are  coniiituted  the 
diBtriL'ta  in  which  the  popular  demand  is  to  be  mnde  up.  That  demand 
muit  be  raade  b;  written  petition  addreaied  to  the  Federal  Cotmcil;  all 

>  Orelli,  p.  SO. 
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•agnatnre*  mnst  be  antograpbic ;  and  the  chief  officer  of  llie  Commune 
mait  Bttett  the  right  of  each  ligner  to  Tote.  Demands  from  Canlon* 
for  the  tttjeraidum  are  made  through  the  cantonal  couni^iU,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  people,  under  the  provisioni  of  the  cantonal  Ttftrendam, 
to  nrcTM  the  action. 

In  cate  it  appears  Chat  30,000  Toleri  or  eisht  Cantons  demand  the 
B*firtitd-ii»,  the  Federal  Council  must  set  a  day  for  the  popular  vote ; 
a  da;  which  must  be  at  least  four  weeks  later  than  the  resolution  which 
appoint!  it. 

658.  Functions  of  the  Federal  Assembly. — The  functions 
irhich  the  Houses  exercise  in  joint  session  as  the  Federal 
Assembly  are  not  legislative  but  electoral  and  judicial.  1.  The 
Assembly  elects  the  Federal  Council,  the  federal  judges,  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  generak  of  the  confederate  army.  2.  It 
exercises  the  right  of  pardon.  3.  It  determines  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  between  federal  authorities,  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions delegated  under  the  French  and  Prussian  constitutions 
to  a  special  Court  of  Conflicts  (sees.  357,  502). 

The  President  of  the  National  Council  presides  oTcr  the  sessions  of 
the  Federal  Assembly,  and  the  rules  of  the  National  Council  for  Che 
meat  part  govern  Its  proceedings. 

S59.  Administration  of  Justice :  I.  The  Cantonal  Courts. 
—  The  Cantons  are  left  quite  free  by  the  federal  Constitution 
to  oi^anize  their  courts  as  they  please.  Not  even  a  general 
uniformity  of  system  is  prescribed  as  in  Germany  (sec.  436) ; 
nor  are  the  cantonal  courts  subordinated  to  the  Federal  Court 
except  in  certain  special  cases  provided  for  by  statute.  It  may 
be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  justice  is  administered  by  the 
Cantons,  with  recourse  in  selected  cases  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Confederation. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  judi- 
cial o^anization  throughout  Switzerland.  There  are  usually 
two  ranks  of  courts  in  each  Canton  :  District  Courts  {Bezirksge- 
riekte  or  AmtageridUe)  which  are  courts  of  first  instanr'o,  and 
B  ot  Appellate  Court  {Obergericht  or  Anp^lri^oaffft 
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ricJU)  which  is  tlie  court  of  final  instance.  There  an  also  in 
some  of  the  CantoDS  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Petty  police  cases 
are  heard  by  the  District  Courts  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  just  as  civil  cases  are;  but  for  the  hearing  of 
criminal  cases  there  is  trial  by  jury  under  the  presidency  of  a 
section  of  the  supreme  court  justices,  or  by  a  special  criminal 
court  acting  without  a  jury. 

680.  In  three  of  tbe  larger  c&ntani,  GeneTi,  Zorich,  and  St.  Gkllen. 
■here  are  epecial  Cagealion  CourU  pul  ftbore  the  Obergtridtt.  Zorich 
and  Geneva  have  also  ipecial  Commercial  Conrti  {I/anddsgeriiJite'). 

561.  In  many  of  the  L'antons  the  Supreme  Court  eierciaea  uerbun 
Bemi-exeuutire  functioni,  taking  the  place  of  a  Hiniitrj  of  Joatice  in 
overseeing  the  action  of  tbe  lower  courta  and  of  all  Judicial  ofllcera, 
such  ui  the  states-attorney  a. 

562.  In  most  of  the  cantons,  too,  the  Sapreme  Court  makes  muimI 
reports  to  the  legislative  Council,  containing  a  full  review  of  tbe  judi- 
cial business  of  each  year,  discuBsing  the  state  of  justice  with  criticiaiiiB 
upon  the  system  in  vogue  and  euggeitlon*  of  reform.  ThcM  report! 
are  important  sources  of  judicial  statistic*. 

563.  The  terms  of  cantoual  judges  vary.  The  usual  tenoa 
are  three,  four,  and  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferiw 
courts  are  as  a  rule  elected  directly  by  the  people :  those  of 
the  supreme  courts  commonly  by  the  legislative  CounciL 

604.  In  Berne  the  legislative  Council  also  elects  the  Preaidenti  of 
the  District  Courts ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  practice. 

666.  Xu  qualifications  for  election  to  the  bench  are  required  by  Swiat 
law  except  only  the  right  to  vote.  But  here,  aa  well  at  in  regktd  to 
the  very  brief  terms  of  the  judges,  practice  is  more  conaervatiTe  thu 
the  law.  To  the  higher  courts,  at  least,  competent  lawjera  are  gener- 
Blly  elected ;  and  re-election  is  in  most  cases  the  mlp. 

666.  In  Geneva  the  States-attorney,  insk'nd  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  given  the  general  duties  of  auperintendence  which,  outside  of  Swilxei^ 
land,  are  vested  in  a  Minister  of  Justice;  and  in  other  cantooa  limilar 
officers  are  given  prerogatives  much  more  extensive  than  kre  usually 
associated  with  such  offices  elsewhere. 

567.  II.  The  Federal  Court.— Thp  Federal  Court  was 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  1848.    Before  that  timi 
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tion  had  been  the  only  form  of  adjudication  between  the  Can- 
tons. Even  in  creating  it,  however,  the  Constitution  of  1848 
withheld  from  the  Federal  Court  all  real  efficacy :  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  of  the  most  restricted  kind  and  was  condemned  to  be 
exercised  under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  then  omnip- 
otent Federal  Assembly.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  services  of 
the  constitutional  refonn  of  1874  that  it  elevated  the  Federal 
Court  to  a  place  of  substantial  influence  and  real  dignity.  It 
still  rests  with  the  Houses  to  determine  by  statute  the  par- 
ticular questions  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Court ;  but 
its  general  province,  as  well  as  its  organization,  is  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  Doubtless  the  Federal  Court,  like  the 
Council  of  States,  is  still  iu  a  transitional  stage,  and  will 
altjmately  be  given  a  still  more  independent  and  influential 
position. 

568.  The  Federal  Court  consists  of  nine  judges  chosen  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  (with  due  regard  to  the  representation  of 
the  three  official  languages  of  Switzerland,  —  German,  French, 
and  Italian)  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Every  two  years,  also, 
the  Federal  Assembly  selects  two  of  these  nine  to  act,  the  one 
as  President,  the  other  aa  Vice-President,  of  the  Court.  The 
Court  sits,  not  at  Berne,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eration, but  at  Lausanne. 

The  Federal  Aiaembl?  etects,  at  the  lame  time  tliHt  It  chooees  the 
judge*,  nine  subatUute»  aim,  who  ait,  aa  occaaion  dcmande,  in  place  of 
titj  jndge  who  cannot  act,  and  who  receive  for  their  oci'aeional  servicrs 
■  per  ditm  compensation. 

Th«  memben  of  the  Court  ma;  not  hold  an;  other  office  or  follow 
Maj  other  btuioeaa  during  (heir  term  as  judges ;  nor  can  they  be  mem- 
ben of  any  bnaineis  corporation. 

The  Court  elects  two  aecretariea,  one  of  vhom  muat  represent  Ger- 
man, the  other  French  Switzerland,  —  atid  one  of  whom  must  al9o  know 
Italian. 

Seven  Judge*  conatitute  a  quorum  of  the  Court.  The  number  of 
Judges  who  ait  in  an;  case  must  alwaj  be  an  uneven  number,  including 
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569.  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court.  —  In  the 

exercise  of  its  criminal  jurisdiction  the  Federal  Court  goes  on 
circuit.  The  country  is  divided  into  five  assize  districts  (^Assi- 
senhezirke),  one  of  which  embraces  French  Switzerland;  a 
second,  Berne  and  the  surrounding  Cantons;  a  third,  Zurich 
and  the  Cantons  bordering  upon  it ;  a  fourth,  central  and  part 
of  east  Switzerland ;  and  the  fifth,  Italian  Switzerland. 

The  Court  annually  divides  itself,  for  criminal  business,  into  three 
bodies :  A  Criminal  Chamber,  a  Chamber  of  Accusation,  and  a  Cassa- 
tion Chamber.  The  Criminal  Chamber  decides  at  what  places  in  the 
several  Districts  assizes  shall  be  held.  The  places  selected  furnish,  at 
their  own  cost,  a  place  of  meeting.  The  cantonal  police  and  court  offi- 
cers serve  as  officers  of  this  Court. 

The  Court  elects  every  six  years,  to  hold  for  the  whole  term  of  the 
Court,  two  "Judges  of  Inquest"  {Untersuchungarichter)  who  are  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  cases. 

A  States-attorney  appears  for  the  Federal  Council  in  all  cases. 

570.  Cases  in  Public  Law. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  as  determined  by  statute,  covers  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  There  are  (1)  Cases  in  Public  Law.  These  include 
disputes  between  Cantons  concerning  such  matters  as  the  ful- 
filment of  inter-cantonal  agreements,  the  settlement  of  boun- 
dary lines,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  authorities  of 
different  Cantons,  and  extradition ;  also  the  enforcement  of 
agreements  between  Cantons  and  foreign  governments;  and, 
most  fertile  of  all,  cases  involving  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens,  w^hether  those  rights  rest  upon  the  federal  or  upon  a 
cantonal  constitution. 

671.  It  is  considered  "  the  proper  and  natural  provinoe  of  the  Federal 
Court "  in  Switzerland  "  to  defend  the  people  and  the  citiaent  against 
abuses  of  power,  whether  they  proceed  from  federal  or  cantonal  au- 
thorities." Such  a  province  is,  however,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
insusceptible  of  definite  limitations;  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Court  have  gradually  spread  far  abroad  by  reason  of  the  temptations 
of  this  vague  prerogative.  The  most  usual  and  proper  cases  arisip<» 
under  it  are  infringements  of  the  federal  guarantee  to  the  oitiMA  ( 
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•qaalitjr  before  tiie  Ikw,  of  fKedom  of  lettlement,  of  iecurit,v  againit 
double  Uxation,  of  liberty  of  the  preii,  etc.,  but  the  Court  haa  gone 
mach  bejond  theie.  It*  jarisdiction  hta  been  extended  to  the  hearing 
of  complainti  sgainat  cuitonal  authorities  for  ordinary  alleged  failures 
of  joitice,  tnch  aa  the Cooatitation  can  hardly  have  contemplated  giving 
IbU  tbe  banda  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  Court  hat  even  "  brought 
withio  tha  drcle  of  ita  judgment*,  caset  where  the  appellant  uaerta  a 
denial  of  hit  claimi  by  a  cantonal  judge  grounded  upou  merely  ob- 
atractiTe  motirea  or  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  law."  • 

672.  The  Federal  Court  haa  also  cognizance  of  contested 
citizenship  cases  between  Communes  of  different  Cantons,  For 
citizeoship  in  Switzerland  is  first  of  all  of  the  Commune.  The 
Commune  is,  so  to  say,  the  unit  of  citizenship,  and  it  is  through 
communal  citizenship  that  cantonal  citizenship  is  held. 

673.  (2)  Civil  Cases  in  Private  Law. —  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  individuals  undei'  federal  laws  is  left 
for  the  most  part  to  the  cantonal  courts,  which  thus  serve  in  a 
sense  as  federal  tribunals  j  but  if,  in  any  case  falling  under 
federal  law,  a  sum  of  3000  francs  be  involved,  or  if  the  matter 
involved  be  not  susceptible  of  money  valuation,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  the  Federpl  Court  from  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
the  Canton.  Certain  other  private  law  cases,  even  when  they 
do  not  involve  federal  law,  may  be  brought,  —  not  by  appeal, 
but  in  the  first  instance,  —  before  the  Federal  Court  upon 
another  principle,  because,  i.e.,  of  the  nature  of  tbe  parties  to 
the  suit,  viz. :  Cases  between  Cantons  and  private  individuals 
or  corporations;  cases  in  which  the  confederation  is  defend- 
ant; cases  between  Cantons;  and  cases  between  the  confed- 
eration and  one  or  more  Cantons  (sec.  1082). 

Caa««  of  the  flnt  two  of  these  four  cUase*  can  be  brought  in  the 
Federal  Court  only  if  they  involve  a  sum  of  3000  francs.  Otherwise 
they  must  be  insliluled  and  adjudged  in  the  cantonal  Courts. 

By  agreement  of  both  parties,  the  juriidiclion  of  the  Federal  Court 
may  b«  tnroked  in  any  caie  in  which  the  subject  of  litigation  i<  rendered 
inpOTtant  by  virtne  of  federal  legislation. 

'  Orelli,  p.  43. 
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▲  spcciml  nilroad  jurisdictioii,  too,  has  been  giyeii  to  the  Fed- 
crml  OMn^coTCfiBg  cim  conoemiiig  right  of  waj  and  the  right  of  emi- 
aad  cases  in  priTate  law  between  railroads  and  the  Con- 


570.  (3)  CriminiLl  Cases. — The  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
die  Feiieial  Court  covers  cases  of  high  treason  and  of  out- 
l««tk  €4-  Tioienet^  against  the  federal  authorities,  breaches  of 
ia;eniatk>iLil  law,  and  political  offences  which  were  the  cause 
or  the  Insult  of  disorders  which  have  necessitated  the  inter- 
T^u^xi  of  the  Confederation.  It  may,  however,  in  the  dis- 
cretk^  of  certain  authorities,  include  a  variety  of  matters  in 
;jkiditk«i  to  these.  Federal  officers,  whose  breaches  of  duty 
jki>»  ordinarily  punished  upon  judgment  of  the  cantonal  tribu- 
luil^  Eoav,  bv  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council  or  of  the  Fed- 
erjkl  A55>emblv,  be  handed  over  to  the  Federal  Court  to  be 
jiKl^::evi  C;jkses  may  even,  also,  be  assigned  to  the  federal  tri- 
bacbiL  by  eantc^ial  constitutions  or  laws,  if  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly ;is;5ent  to  the  arrangement. 

TW  Ca»ack«n  Chamber  of  the  Federal  Court  takes  cognisuice,  be- 
st^le^  of  cvkflBp^aiBts  cooceminf  judgments  of  the  cmntonal  coorts  given 
vB^ier  cvrcaiB  &«cal.  police,  and  banking  laws  of  the  Confederation. 

oTtv  The  Federal  Council :   (4)  Adminisiiailve  Cases.  — 

The  Aiiniitiistjative  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation,  which  is 
exerv^iskni.  iK>t  by  the  Federal  Court,  but  by  the  Federal  Goun- 
oiU  iucludes  ;%  great  number  of  important  cases.  It  ooTers 
vjuestioQs  touohiug  the  calling  out  of  the  cantonal  niilitijiy  the 
;uliiiiai<trjition  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Cantons, 
freeviom  of  trade,  oocupation  and  settlement,  consomplMm 
taxes  and  import  duties,  freedom  of  belief  and  worship^  the 
validity  of  cantonal  elections  and  votes,  and  rights  arising  oat 
of  (.vntraets  with  foreign  powers  r^arding  trade  rftlatiims^  the 
ereiiit  to  be  given  to  patents,  exemption  from  militaiy  serrice^ 
freedom  of  passage,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  an  ^>peal  lies  fiom 
the  Federal  Council  to  the  Houses. 
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577.  Inter-Cantonal  Judicial  Comity.  —  The  Swiss  Consti- 
tution, in  close  imitation  of  the  provision  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  full 
force  and  credit  be  given  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  each 
Canton  throughout  the  Confederation. 
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578.  The  Dual  Monarchies.  —  Midway  in  character  be- 
tween unitary  kingdoms  like  England  and  federal  states  like 
Germany  stand  the  dual  monarchies  of  AnstriarHiingary  and 
Sweden-Norway.  These  governments  have  two  features  in 
common :  each  consists  of  two  kingdoms  united  under  a  single 
monarch,  and  under  neither  is  there  any  extensive  fusion  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  two  countries  thus  united. 
Each  kingdom  keeps  its  own  institutions,  and  therefore  to  a 
large  extent  its  own  individuality  :  but  at  the  summit  of  their 
governments  a  single  throne  unites  them,  and  in  some  things 
a  common  machinery  of  administration.  Very  interesting  and 
important  differences  of  law  and  organization,  however,  sepa- 
rate Austria-Hungary  from  its  northern  analogue,  Sweden- 
Norway.  The  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  between  Sweden  and  Norway  :  the  southern 
state  has  what  the  northern  state  has  'not,  a  common  legisla- 
tive authority,  namely,  and  common  departments  of  adminis' 
tration. 

Austria-Hungary. 

579.  Austria's  Historical  Position.  —  The  general  oonxse 

of  Austrian  history  I  have  already  noted,  in  tracing  the  devel- 
opment  of   German   imperial   politics   (sees.  374,  3«1    ^^ 
Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  Austria  sto 
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front  of  Grerman  political  union ;  not  until  1866  was  she  de- 
posed  from  leadership  in  Grermany  and  set  apart  to  the  difficult 
task  of  amalgamating  the  polyglot  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

580.  Acquisition  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. — It  was  un- 
questionably Austria's  headship  in  the  Empire  which  enabled 
the  Habsburg  princes  at  once  to  broaden  and  to  consolidate 
their  domain  in  the  southeastern  border-land  between  Slav 
and  Teuton.  Their  power  and  influence  within  the  Empire  of 
course  gave  them  their  opportunity  to  control  the  destiny  of 
border  states  like  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  lying  at  Austria's 
own  doors.  Both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  fell  to  Habsburg  in 
the  same  year,  the  year  1526.  The  Austrian  monarchy,  as  we 
know  it,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  its  history  with  the  reign 
of  the  Habsburger  of  that  date,  Ferdinand  I. 

581.  Bohemia.  —  Bohemia  was  a  Slavonic  wedge  thrust  into 
the  side  of  Germany.  Compassed  about  by  hostile  powers,  it 
was  a  prize  to  be  fought  for.  Alternately  conquered  by 
several  neighboring  kingdoms,  it  finally  fell  into  German 
hands  and  became  an  apanage  of  the  Empire.  It  was  as  such 
that  the  Habsburgers  seized  it  when  its  throne  became  vacant 
in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  a  Luxemburg  line  of 
princes.  In  1526  their  hold  upon  it  was  made  complete,  and 
in  1547  they  were  able  to  make  its  possession  hereditary 
within  their  family. 

682.  Morayia.  —  Morayia  also  was  and  is  Slayonic.  Slavs  early 
droTe  out  its  Teutonic  possessors,  and  were  prevented  from  joining  the 
SIats  of  the  southeast  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  Slavonic  kingdom 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Magyars,  the  conquerors  of  Hungary. 
This  dominant  race  in  the  tenth  century  thrust  themselves  in  between 
the  Slavs  of  the  northwest  and  those  of  the  southeast,  and,  driving 
back  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  reduced  the  once  '  Great  Moravia '  to  the 
dimentiont  of  the  present  province.  Striven  for  by  Hungary,  by 
PolaDd,  and  by  Bohemia,  Moravia  finally  met  her  natural  fate  in  in- 
corporation with  Slavonic  Bohemia  (1029),  and  passed,  along  with  that 
kingdom,  into  Austrian  hands,  in  1626. 
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583.  Hungary. — Hungary  is  the  land  of  tke  Magyars,  a 
Turanian  race  which  retains  even  to  the  present  day  its  dia- 
tinctive  Oriental  features,  habits,  and  bearing  among  the  natiye 
European  races  about  it.  After  having  suffered  the  common 
fortune  of  being  overrun  by  numerous  barbanc  hordes  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  territo^  of  Hungary 
became,  in  889,  the  realm  of  the  M^yar  duke  Arpid,  the  Con- 
queror. In  the  year  1000  the  duke  Vaik,  -who  bad  succeeded 
to  the  duchy  in  997,  received  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  the  title  of  "apostolic  king"  of  Hungary,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Stephen,  became  the  first  of  a  line  of  native  monarchs 
which  kept  the  throne  until  1301.  From  1301  till  1526  kings 
of  various  families  and  origins  won  places  upon  the  throne. 
During  this  period,  too,  Hungary  felt  the  full  power  of  the 
Turk,  since  1453  master  of  Constantinople.  The  battle  of 
MoliAcs  (29  August,  1526 )  brought  terrible  overthrow  upon 
the  Hungarian  forces  at  the  hands  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent, 
and  death  to  Louis,  the  Hungarian  king.  Louis  was  child- 
less ;  his  widow,  Maria,  was  sister  to  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aus- 
tria; and  it  was  her  influence  which  led  the  more  powerful 
party  of  nobles  within  the  kingdom  to  elect  the  Habsburger 
to  the  throne  and  so  put  Austria  permanently  in  the  Hangariao 
saddle.  Not,  however,  until  1665-1671,  a  period  of  inBorrec- 
tion  in  Hungary,  did  the  Habsburgers  convert  their  elective 
into  an  hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 

5S4.  XrtuiBylvania,  Slavonla,  CioatU.— Truaylvukia,  Slavonia, 
anij  Criialia,  annexed  at  various  timei  to  Bnngaiy,  puMd  with  Bon- 
gury  to  Die  hnuBe  of  llabiburg.  Except  dnriiif  tha  period  184S  to 
1867,  the  period  (luring  which  Hungary  was  being  dUciplined  for  her 
reToit  of  1848- '9,  these  protince«  h«Te  renuitned  npaiisges  o(  Uunitmrj, 
though  Croatia  occupie*  a  somewhat  distinctiye  position,  and  is  always 
accorded  a  reprcBcntative  of  her  own  in  the  HiingBrian  minislry.  Ynm 
1848  to  1867  Tramylf-ania,  Slafonia,  and  Croatia  were  treated  as 
Austrian  crown  lands, 

68G.  Gtallcia,  Dalmatla.  —  Galicia,  a  aistrict  much  fought  for  and 
often  divided,  hut  for  lome  time  atUched  la  Poland,  can 
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vpon  the  flnt  ptutiUoQ  of  Pokod,  io  1772.  Dalmatia,  once  part  of 
mncdent  IlljriB,  aflcrwardi  a  poMeuion  of  VeniL-e,  much  coveleil  and 
•ametimeB  held  b;  Croatia  and  bj  Hiin((ary,  wai  acquired  by  Austria 
through  the  treat;  at  Canipo  Farmia,  )□  1707. 

684.  Bonla  and  HeTBesorliM.  —  The  Congrefs  of  Berlin,  1878,  met 
to  fix  npon  a  batii  for  the  new  lettlementi  resulting  froiii  tlic  vicloriea 
of  Bnuia  over  Turkej,  added  to  Auatria's  muliifarious  iJuties  as  ruler 
of  many  racei  the  protectorate  of  Boenia  and  Herzegovina,  districti 
inhabited  bj  a  Berriao  race  and  long  subjeut  to  Turkiih  ilominion. 

687.  Anstria-Hoogary :  Nature  of  the  Union.  —  The 
present  constitntioc  of  the  Austro-Hungariau  monarchy  prac- 
ticallj  recognizes  but  two  parties  to  the  union,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  namely.  Bohemia,  for  all  she  has  so  much  iudivid- 
nality  and  boasts  so  fine  a  history  of  independence,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  Austria:  only  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  among 
all  the  races  of  the  heterogeneous  realm  of  the  Hababurgers, 
bare  obtained  for  the  kingdom  of  tlieir  making  a  standing  of 
equality  alongside  of  dominant  Austria. 

688.  Variety  of  Race.  — The  commanding  difficulty  of 
government  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Austro-Hungarian 
politics  has  been  the  variety  of  races  embraced  within  tlie 
domain  of  the  monarchy.  First  and  most  prominent  is  the 
three^ided  contrast  between  German,  Slav,  and  Magyar; 
within  this  general  classification  of  the  population,  again,  Slav 
differs  from  Slav  by  reason  of  many  sharp  divergencies  of 
history,  of  speech,  and  of  religion ;  and  outside  this  chissifica' 
tioD,  there  ia  added  to  German,  Slav,  and  Ma^ar  a  miscellany 
of  Italians,  Jews,  and  others  before  the  sum  of  variety  is  com- 
plete. This  variety  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  only  the 
Czechs,  among  all  these  peoples,  have  among  the  larger  divis- 
ions of  the  empire  a  home  land  in  which  they  are  in  the 
majority.  Id  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  Czechs  constitute 
considerably  more  than  half  the  population ;  but  in  Hungary 
the  Magyars,  though  greatly  outnumbering  any  other  one 
element  of  the  population,  are  less  than  half  the  whole  number 
of  inhatntants ;  and  in  Austria,  though   Germans   are   very 
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gmdr  in  the  majority  in  the  central  provinoes  which  may  be 
aJkd  Austria  proper,  they  constitute  in  Austria  taken  as  a 
whole  rery  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  population. 

oSa  Home  Rule :  Bohemia,  Hungary.  —  At  least  two 
aBong  these  many  races,  moreover,  are  strenuously,  restlessly, 
penissently  devoted  to  independence.  No  lapse  of  time,  no 
^feat  of  hopes,  seems  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Czechs  of 
Bohemia  to  incorporation  with  Austria :  pride  of  race  and  the 
Bemones  of  a  notable  and  distinguished  history  keep  them 
always  at  odds  with  the  Grermans  within  their  gates  and  with 
the  soTemment  set  over  their  heads.  They  desire  at  least  the 
saj»e  degree  of  autonomy  that  has  been  granted  to  Hungaiy. 

a^\  Not  ^  granted '  either :  perhaps  it  would  be  more  strictly 
eccKet  to  say  the  degree  of  autonomy  won  by  Hungaiy.     Dom- 
iaant  in  a  larger  country  than  Bohemia,  perhaps  politically 
moii^  capable  than  any  Slavonic  people,  and  certainly  more  en- 
during and  definite  in  their  purposes,  the  Magyars,  though 
crashed  by  superior  force  in  the  field  of  battle,  have  been  able 
u>  win  a  specially  recognized  and  highly  favored  place  in  the 
monaivhy.     Although  for  a  long  time  a  land  in  which  the  noble 
was  the  only  citizen,  Hungaiy  has  been  a  land  of  political  lib- 
erties almost  as  long  as  England  herself  has  been.    The  nobles 
of  Hungary  won  from  their  king,  Andreas  II.,  in  1222,  a 
••  Golden  Bull  ^  which  was  a  veritable  Magna  Ghaita.     It  lim- 
ited military  service  in  the  king's  army,  it  regulated  taxation, 
it  secured  for  every  noble  trial  by  his  peers,  it  gave  order  and 
propriety  to  judicial  administration,  it  even  enacted  the  right 
of  armed  resistance  to  t}Tanny.     The  nobles,  too,  were  entiUed 
to  be  personally  summoned  to  the  national  Eeichstag.    Stand- 
ing upon  these  privileges,  they  were  long  able  to  defeat  even 
the  absolutism  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.    Ferdinand  I.  ac- 
quired the  throne  of  Hungaiy  only  after  recognizing  hst  con* 
stitution ;  not  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  did  the  Cfown 
become  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  house ;  and  not  till  1687  did 
the  ancient  right  of  armed  resistanoe  lose  its  legal 
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691.  The  period  of  reaction  wMch  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wan  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  found  kings  every  whei'e  tight- 
ening There  they  could  the  bonds  of  absolutism :  iind  nowhere 
urere  those  bonds  more  successfully  strengthened  than  in  Aus- 
tri^Hongaiy  under  the  reigning  influence  of  sinister  Metter- 
nich.  1848,  however,  saw  the  flames  of  inaarrectiou  break 
forth  more  fiercely  in  Hungary  than  anywhere  else  in  terror- 
struck  Europe:  only  by  the  aid  of  Russia  was  Austria  able 
once  more  to  get  control  of  her  great  dependency.  So  com- 
pletely was  Hungary  prostrated  after  this  her  supreme  effort, 
however,  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  suffer  herself  to  be  de- 
graded into  a  mere  province  of  Austria. 

692.  The  Constitution  of  1867.  —  Wars  and  disasters  pres- 
ently came  upon  absolutist  Austria,  however,  in  au  overwhelm- 
il^  storm.  Thrust  out  from  Germany,  she  was  made  at  length 
to  feel  the  necessity,  if  she  would  give  her  realm  sti-ength,  to 
give  her  subjects  liberty.  Her  eyes  at  last  fully  opened  to  the 
supreme  folly  of  keeping  the  peoples  under  her  rule  weak  and 
spiritless,  poor  and  motionless,  in  order  that  her  monarchs 
might  not  suffer  contradiction,  she  assented,  18  February,  1867, 
to  that  constitution  which  recognized  the  kingdom,  nut  as 
Austria's,  but  as  the  joint  kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary,  and 
which  gave  to  the  empire  its  present  relatively  liberal  political 
organization. 

593.  Dual  Character  of  the  Monarchy.  —  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  although  compacted  by  the  persistent  forces 
of  a  long  historical  development,  is  not  a  unitary  state,  a  ter- 
ritorial and  legal  unit,  but  a  "  real  union  "  simply  "of  two  con- 
stitutionally and  administratively  independent  states."  This 
union  is,  indeed,  more  substantial  than  that  between  Sweden 
and  Norway :  the  latter  has  existed  less  than  seventy-live  years, 
and  is,  as  we  shall  see  (sees.  625,  628),  but  an  arrangement  by 
which  two  kingdoms  may  subsist  under  a  single  king,  as  part- 
ners in  international  undertakings  but  as  something  less  than 
partners  in  afEairs  of  nearer  interest ;  Austria-Hungary,  on  the 
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emtiuj,  held  as  a  doal  possession  hy  a  single  royal  hoose  for 
more  than  three  hoiitired  and  fifty  years,  subjected  hy  that 
boose  to  the  same  military  and  financial  serrices,  and  left  the 
while  in  possession  of  only  such  liberties  as  they  could  retain 
by  dint  of  turbulent  insistence,  consists  of  two  countries  at 
many  points  interlaced  and  amalgamated  in  history  and  in 
institutional  life. 

o9i.  The  Fundamental  Laws.  —  The  dakeB  of  Austria  at 
first  held  their  possessions  as  vassals  of  the  Empire ;  bat  they 
held  them  under  definite  and  liberal  charters  which  vouchsafed 
to  them  most  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
The  ele%'atiou  of  the  Habsburgers  to  the  imperial  throne  did 
not  essentially  change  the  relationship  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions to  their  immediate  lords :  they  continued  to  be  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  full  feudal  sense  of  that  term,  the  rights  of  their 
peoples  conditioned,  indeed,  by  their  own  character  and  history, 
but  in  every  legal  aspect  subject  to  the  disposing  will  of  feu- 
dal masters.  The  present  constitutional  law  of  the  kingdom, 
therefore,  rests  upon  grants  of  privilege  from  the  crown  (sees. 
1139,  1140).  It  is  divisible  into  three  parts:  the  laws  of  the 
union,  the  laws  of  Austria,  and  the  laws  of  Hungary,  (a)  The 
laws  of  the  union  embrace,  besides  various  other  rules  concern- 
ing succession  to  the  throne,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713 
(sec.  380),  which  was  formally  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Hungarian  group  of  states ;  and  the  identical  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  laws,  passed  in  December,  1867,  which  fix  the 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  i>ne  iuiulfiiT  and  armnyi'  for 
the  administration  of  their  common  affairs,  (b)  The  funda- 
mental law  of  Austria  consists  of  various  royal  decrees,  '  di- 
plomas,' and  patents,  determining  the  membership,  privileges, 
etc.,  of  the  national  Reichsrath  and  of  the  provincial  Landtags. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  five  fundamental  laws  of  l>cemb«r, 
1867,  by  which  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  government  was 
effected  in  agreement  with  the  new  constitution  given  to  the 
union  in  that  year,     (c)  The  constitutional  arr 
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Hungary  rest  upon  the  Oolden  Bull  of  Andreas  II.,  1222,  touch- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  Estates  (sec.  590)  ;  upon  certain  laws 
of  1790-'91  concerning  the  political  indepemlence  of  Hungary, 
and  her  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  powers ;  upon 
laws  of  1847-''48  granting  ministerial  respousibility,  annual 
sessions  of  the  Reichstag,  etc. ;  and  upon  a  law  of  1868 
(amended  in  1873)  *hereby  Croatia-Slavonia  is  given  certain  dis- 
tinct privileges  to  be  enjoyed  independently  of  Hungary.  These 
are  most  of  them  older  laws  than  the  Austrian.  Although 
able  for  long  periods  together  to  keep  Austria  at  their  feet, 
the  Habsbm^era  have  never  been  able  to  bring  Hungary  to  a 
similar  attitude  of  submission.  Her  constitutional  separate- 
nesa  and  independence,  though  often  temporarily  denied  iu 
practice,  have  never  been  destroyed.  The  co-operative  rights 
of  the  Estates  in  government,  communal  self 'administration, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  have  triumphantly  per- 
sisted spite  of  all  efforts  made  for  their  suppression. 

695.  The  Common  Government:  the  Emperor-King.— 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  bears  also  the  titles  King  of  Bohe- 
mia and  '  Apostolic '  King  of  Hungary  (sec.  583).  He  stands 
at  the  head,  not  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  govermuent, 
but  of  the  whole  government  in  all  its  branches.  In  theory, 
indeed,  he  alone  governs :  he  makes,  Eeichsnith  and  Landtags 
only  assent  to,  the  laws.  Laws  limit  his  powers :  the  sphere  of 
his  authority  is  fixed  in  each  kingdom  by  definite  constitutional 
provision;  but,  whatever  practical  concessions  modern  move- 
ments of  thought  and  of  revolution  may  have  compelled,  it  yt-t 
remains  the  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact,  of  consti- 
tutional development  in  Austria-Hungary  that  the  monarch 
has  himself  willed  such  limitations  uj)on  his  jjrerogative  as 
exist.  There  is,  therefore,  significantly  enoujjh,  nothing  to 
be  said  by  constitutional  commentators  in  Austna-Hiiii(rarv 
either  concerning  the  king's  veto  or  concerning  any  special 
arrangements  for  constitutional  change,  It  is  thoui;!it  to  go 
without  the  saying  that  the  monarch's  negative  will  a 
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kill,  hU  'let  it  be'  abtrndautlj  vitalize,  all  laws,  wiiether  cod- 
statutional  or  other. 

Of  coone  limiUtioni  apoa  the  monuch'i  pTerogatiTe  are  not  hmm- 
urilj  any  the  leu  real  becanw  be  Mijr  abrogate  tbem  if  he  dare,  n 
long  Bi  the  whole  diipoiitioa  and  temper  of  bU  people  and  of  hii  tim». 
forbid  hit  abrogating  them. 

696.  Sue  CB— Ion,  Regano;,  «tO.  — The  lawa  touching  the  aiiccM- 
tioD  to  the  Atutro-Hungarian  tlirone  proTide  to  minatelj  for  the  wid«tt 
pouible  collateral  inberitanceB,  that  proTirion  for  a  vacancf  i*  appar- 
entl7  Dot  DccncatT.   Pennaaent  laws  Teat  the  regency  in  apeciflc  repre- 
•mitati*««  of  the  royal  honie.    The  royal  age  of  nujorltyUaisteen  yean. 
597.   The  CoauDOn  Ministries. — The  Emperoi-king  is  as- 
sisted in  his  direction  of  the  common  affairs  of  his  two  king- 
doms by  three  Ministries   and  an  Imperial  Court  of  Audit. 
There  is  (IJ  a  JUiniatry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial 
Household,  whicli,  besides  the  international  functions   indi- 
cated by  its  name,  is  charged  with  oversight  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  interests  of  the  dual  kingdom.     (2)   The 
Jfinufry  of  War,  by  which  the  common  standii^  army  of  the 
two  kingdoms  is  administered.     The   legislation  upon  which 
the  maintenance  of  this  common  standing  army  is  based  origi- 
nates with  the  legislatures  of  the  two  kingdoms  acting  sepa- 
r»t*]T.    It  is,  in  brief,  matter  of  ^reement  between  the  two 
A'ttamf^.    It  rovers  such  points  as  the  size  of  the  army,  lia- 
>c^Tx-  ik>  military  service,  rules  and  methods  of  recruiting,  etc, 
j^  If  <BK*ii^l  in  identical  laws  adopted  t^  the  two  legis- 

Jkt  ,-tfqgna»liwJo<hief  of  the  arnij.  tlie  Empcror-kiDg  lia»  the  full 
itil/m  ^  MKifUmr.  fall  power  to  ap[ioLiil.  remoTf,  or  Iranafer  ofBcen 
>4C  iAm  ItMtHU  ibr  ikteraiiDatirai  uf  both  the  war  and  peace  orginiia- 
.•MO  '«£  A(  an>y,  i|>tie  iodqiendvatJy  of  any  action  wlialeTer  on  the 
■j^t  'it  Aa  iMJoiilii  uf  war.  Ib  mo«l  other  coacerni  of  the  mitjlaiy 
E«ct)^  W«>«t<rf,  hit  acta  tvs""'^  '^«  counts r-dgnainre  of  lb* 
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(3)  The  Ministry  of  Finance :  acting  under  the  Emperor,  the 
minister  of  finance  prepares  the  joint  budget,  apportions  the 
costs  of  the  common  administration  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, sees  to  the  raising  of  the  relative  quotas,  applies  the 
common  income  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
budget,  and  administers  the  common  floating  debt.  The  Min- 
istry of  Finance  is  in  addition  charged  with  the  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

598.  These  two  countries,  although  still  nominally  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  have  really,  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  been 
subject  in  all  things  to  Austria.  The  Austrian  ministry  of  finance 
stands  for  them  in  the  position  of  all  administrative  departments  com- 
bined. 

590.  The  chief  sources  of  the  common  revenue  in  Austria-Hungary 
are  customs  duties  and  direct  contributions  from  the  treasuries  of  the 
two  states.  Certain  parts  of  the  customs  duties  nre  assigned  to  the 
common  treasury ;  and  such  expenses  as  these  arc  not  sufficient  to 
meet  are  defrayed  by  the  contributions,  Austria  paying  seventy,  and 
Hungary  thirty,  per  cent,  of  the  sums  needed. 

600.  The  Economic  relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  regu- 
lated in  the  important  matters  of  commerce,  the  money  system,  tlie 
management  of  railroads  whose  operation  affects  the  interests  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  customs  system,  and  the  indirect  taxation  of  industries 
by  formal  agreements  of  a  semi-international  character  entered  into 
every  ten  years,  and  brought  into  force  by  separate  but  of  course 
identical  laws  passed  in  the  national  legislatures  of  both  countries. 
Each  state  controls  for  itself  the  collection  of  customs  duties  within  its 
own  territory ;  but  Austria-Hungary  is  regarded  as  forming  but  a  single 
customs  and  trade  territory,  and  the  laws  touching  administration  in 
these  fields  must  be  identical  in  the  two  countries. 

Tliere  is  a  joint-stock  Austro-Hungarian  bank  at  Vienna ;  the  two 
kingdoms  have  the  same  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  there  is 
separate  coining  but  the  same  coinage. 

601.  Patents,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  A  common  system  of 
patents  and  copyrights  is  maintained ;  and  both  countries  have  the  same 
postal  and  telegraph  service. 

602.   The  Delegations.  —  The  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  common  government  of  Austria-Hun- 
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nr  s  '^r  Dc^egBtaoBS,  wYoA  eaoatitate^  in  germ  at  least,  a 
I#^Tftl«iair&.  lliexe  aie  two  Delegations,  an  Austrian 
jDi£  &  HnncaziaxL  llifT  aie  oommittees  of  the  Austrian  and 
Snnpsnaii  ifCTlaures  respectiTidj,  eonsisting  each  of  sixty 
3Bsn:^ier^  crimen  anfr-ddrd  by  ike  upper,  two-thirds  by  the 
inv^v  cdsszLJer  of  tiie  legislature  which  it  represents;  but 
Xkhairaip.  laa:^  in  fcm  a  oonmittee  of  the  l^:islature  which 
sBUQf  oc  ianx.  issat^  I>e^e^:a2k]ii  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
kn^fOiUL  rrroL  iriik^  it  oomes  rather  than  the  legislature  of 
-azK  £iiu>o/m. :  iar  ii  as  iict  subject  to  be  instructed,  but  acts 
iMiL  is^  nvx  juagmffm  as  an  independent  body.  The  two 
^^tij^iac&az^  ss  &&£  ma  smiEttelT,  and  may  not  improperly  be 
is»  Tirr  Ttfr&  <£  a  s^ie  ccnsultatiTe  body,  though  to 


~3%iQ.  ^ftkinr  ianaaol  fcsctMiSw  Each  passes  judgment 
ip«iu  lOt*  ~2ixiix^  of  t^  ctcvaaKtt  administration,  each  is  at  lib- 
<sirrr  -^^^  -zike  <ferbosi  upon  the  lafigcment  of  the  common  debt, 
«to^  iogtfnjrii^^ds  the  commca&  administration,  and  can  freely 
loifssxa  iiZii  '  ini^rpellate  *  (secL  £8)  tiie  ministers,  from  whom 
•fifera  imrs  pmodical  reports^  and  orer  whom  each  holds  sus- 
im&iied  4  lOsisiKe  impeachment ;  and  each  has  the  priyilege  of 
Trngr.tsiT^  i^  re.pL7>i5  all  measures  coming  within  their  compe- 
>*thu*^:  i2>i.  ilesie  fuBctions  are  concnrrent,  not  joint.  They 
i£*.  3fc»T>fn2i-rlr<iN.  C'bvk'UsJv  fuuctions  which  must  under  such 
a  s^^sQiHzi  be  rxercis^ed  in  full  agreement :  the  common  admin- 
ssncaccL  v-jl^>>4  s^erre  tvo  masters.  I^  therefore,  after  a 
tr^^ue  i?xe>.irpe  of  resolutions  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
^««w^^a  ti>e  T^o  b>iies.  a  joint  session  is  held,  in  which,  with- 
^oa  iMiu^^  a:^  bv  jk  mere  absolute  majori^  vote,  the  question 
is  drvidexL 


TW  Km  fv>r  wiLsdi  ibe  IVkfatkuM  are  elected  it  one  year.    Thcj 
e  tdipi  tv<^c^i»^  br  tbe  monmrch  aimwilly,  one  year  at  Vlemia,  the 

^ijhr  teiev-^k^  of  nemben  of  tlie  Delegattont  the  Austrian  crown 
k  {Ijhe  |^Tiac««  once  sepermte  or  independent)  are  entitled  to 
as  is  also  faroied  Qroatia-SlaTonia  on  the  Hungarian 
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When  the  two  Delegations  meet  in  joint  session,  the  number  of 
members  present  from  each  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  those 
present  from  the  other,  any  numerical  inequality  being  corrected  by 
ballot. 

603.  Citizenship.  —  There  is  no  commou  citizenship  for  the 
two  kingdoms ;  but  in  all  business  relationships  the  citizens  of 
each  state  are  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  other. 

604.  The  Government  of  Austria:  the  Executive.  —  The 
governing  power  rests  in  Austria  with  the  Emperor.  The  Empe- 
rors of  the  present  day  may  by  no  means  venture  upon  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority  attempted  and  in  part  effected  by  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.;  but  Austrian  constitutional  law  does 
not  assign  duties  to  the  head  of  the  state  :  it  assigns  functions 
to  the  ministers  and  grants  privileges  to  the  representative 
bodies.  All  powers  not  explicitly  so  conferred  remain  with 
the  Emperor.  He  directs  all  the  administrative  activities  of 
the  state ;  he  appoints  the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
EeicJisrcUh;  and  he  in  large  measure  controls  legislation.  But 
he  must  act  in  administration  through  his  ministers  and  in  leg- 
islation through  the  parliament.  The  countersignatures  of  the 
ministers  are  necessary  for  the  validity  of  his  decrees ;  and  the 
will  of  the  Reiclisrath  is  indispensable  to  the  determination  of 
the  policy  and  content  of  all  legislation.  The  only  judicial 
prerogative  that  remains  with  him  is  the  power  of  pardon. 
On  all  sides  his  power  is  circumscribed  by  the  legally  neces- 
sary co-operation  of  other  regularly  constituted  authorities. 

605.  The  Ministry,  which  consists  of  a  Minister-President 
and  seven  heads  of  departments,  acts  as  the  Emperor's  council, 
but  it  does  not  constitute  a  board  whose  majority  vote  decides 
administrative  questions :  action  is  taken,  rather,  in  each 
department  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  minister 
at  its  head.  The  ministers  have  a  threefold  office :  they  are 
the  Emperor's  councillors,  they  execute  his  commands,  and 
they  are  independent  administrators  of  special  branches  of  the 
public  service.    They  act  for  the  Emperor  also  in  introducing 
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measures  in  the  Reichsrath.    They  must  attend  both  koKoises  to 

defend  the  policy  of  the  executive  and  to  answer  'interpellar 

tions.' 

Tbere  are  seven  execative  departments:  Interior,  Land  Defence, 
Religion  and  Edacation,  Trade,  Agriculture,  Finance,  and  Justice.  The 
Minister-President  has  no  portfolio. 

606.  Legislation:  the  National  and  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures. — In  all  legislation  of  whatever  kind  the  co-operation  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  is  necessary;  but  not  all 
of  this  cooperative  privilege  belongs  to  the  ReichsrcUh,  the 
national  legislative  body.  Co-operation  in  the  greater  matters 
of  legislation  is  expressly  given  by  law  to  the  JSeichsrath,  but 
aU  legislative  powers  not  expressly  granted  to  it  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  the  provincial  Landtags, 

607.  The  Reichsrath. — The  ReicJisrath  consists  of  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  To  the  House  of 
Lords  come  princes  of  the  blood  royal  who  have  reached  their 
majority,  the  archbishops  and  certain  bishops,  nobles  of  high 
rank  who  have  acquired  hereditary  seats  in  the  chamber,  and 
such  life  members  as  the  Emperor  chooses  to  appoint  in  recog- 
nition of  special  services  to  the  state,  to  the  church,  to  sci- 
ence, or  to  art  To  the  other  house  come  representatives  of 
the  great  landowners,  of  the  cities  and  marts,  of  chambers  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  of  the  rural  communes.  The  term 
of  the  lower  house  is  six  years. 

The  present  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Representation  is  apportioned  among 
the  several  lands  which  form  the  Austrian  domain ;  and  in  Dalmatia 
the  greater  tax-payers,  instead  of  the  greater  landowners,  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  class  of  landowners  women  may  vote.  The  franchise 
—  which  is  partly  direct,  partly  indirect  —  is  made  to  rest  thronghoiit 
all  the  classes  of  voters  in  one  way  or  another  upon  property. 

The  assent  of  the  chambers  is  required  not  only  in  legisla- 
tion but  also  for  the  validity  of  treaties  which  affect  the  trade 
of  the  coimtry,  which  lay  economic  burdens  upon  the  state^ 
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which  affect  its  legal  constitution,  or  which  concern  any  aliena- 
tion or  extension  of  territory. 

It  is  the  general  rale,  of  course,  that  the  assent  of  both  houses  is 
necessary  to  every  resolution  or  action  of  the  Reichsrath ;  but  an  inter- 
esting exception  is  to  be  noted.  If  a  disagreement  arise  between  the 
chambers  upon  a  question  of  finance  or  of  military  recruitment,  the 
lowest  figures  or  numbers  are  to  be  considered  adopted. 

The  Emperor  names  not  only  the  members  but  also  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  calls  and 
opens  the  sessions  of  the  Reichsrath^  and  may  close,  adjourn, 
or  dissolve  it. 

608.  It  is  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  acting  with  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  to  enact  any  laws  which  may  seem  to  be  imme- 
diately necessary  during  a  recess  of  the  Beichsrath^  provided  they  be 
not  financial  laws,  or  laws  which  in  any  way  permanently  encumber  the 
state.  But  such  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  lieichsrath  within  four 
weeks  after  its  next  assembling  (going  first  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives), and  altogether  lapse  unless  submitted  to  the  Reichsrath  within 
that  time,  and  sanctioned  by  it. 

609.  The  Landtags. — The  greater  provinces  of  Austria  possess 
their  own  Landtags,  or  legislatures,  and  to  tliese  belong  considerable 
legislative  powers.  The  Emperor  names  the  chairmen  of  the  Landtags 
and  their  substitutes;  he  calls,  opens,  and  may  close,  adjourn,  or  dis- 
solve the  Landtags.  But  their  assent  is  necessary  to  all  laws  which 
affect  the  provinces  which  they  represent,  and  their  privileges  consti- 
tnte  an  important  part  of  the  total  of  legislative  power  which  rests 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  provinces  have  also  exten- 
sive rights  of  self-administration. 

610.  Local  Government.  —  The  Landtags  are  of  course  the 
most  conspicuous  organs  of  self-government;  each  Landtag 
consists  of  a  single  chamber  and  represents  the  same  four 
classes  of  voters  that  send  members  to  the  national  Reiclisrath, 
—  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth,  official  class.  The  administra- 
tive organ  of  the  province  is  a  provincial  Committee,  as  in 
France  (sec.  345).  Within  the  province  there  are,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,   circles,  which  are   areas   of  financial 
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and  Uuooghoot  the  oountij  the  smallest 
areas  of  locil  goTemment  aie  the  CommimeSy  local  bodies 
^vioeL.  acting  within  the  oomniission  of  general  statutes,  exer- 
csfif  <v<D5iderahle  powers  of  self-direction  through  a  communal 
OosaBinieie  and  a  communal  president  chosen,  together  with  a 
number  of  assistants,  by  the  Committee. 


'nie  Ciitiibh  m  or^^vis  of  the  provinoet,  and  their  presidents  to 

the  generml  state  administration. 


^1.  Tke  Cmwtnmfoit  of  Hungary :  the  Executive.  — The 
briig  tears  s^ahstantiallT  the  same  relations  to  the  other 
pL^w«s:  oi  the  state  in  Hungary  that  he  bears  in  Austria :  the 
dii>ey*ti&g  bc^ad  of  the  state^  he  yet  must  act  in  all  administra- 
tzT-e  s&^iTers  through  the  ministers,  and  in  all  legislative  mat- 
Tc^rs  AiuoQirh  the  Rekksiag.  Even  his  treaty-making  power  is 
lizEi?^  as  regards  Hungary  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  limited 
as  re^rskrds  Austria  (see.  607). 

TW  Hvursnan  limistrT  consists  of  a  Minister-President  and,  if  he 
iKvi  zK->  pL^raoiio,  of  eight  other  ministers :  a  minister  attendant  upon 
i^  k:32|u  s  muuster  of  the  Interior,  a  minister  of  Finance,  a  minister  of 
Pxioc  Works  and  ComraniucatkHi,  a  minister  of  Trade  and  Agriculture, 
a  3Lia»a<?  v>f  Jastice,  a  minister  of  Beligion  and  Education,  and  a  ' 
ni;m2j.^er  ctf  Laod  Defence.  Added  to  these  there  is  alwajs  also  a 
$7<v^  wseasser  fee  Croatia-SUTonia. 


The  ministers  attend  the  sittings  of  the  ehambeis  and  play 
:}::t:v  ibe  same  part  that  the  Austrian  ministers  play  in  the 

61:1  The  Rekhstag.  —  The  JSetdbto^  the  national  repre- 
sentatiTe  Kxly.  cv>nsists  of  a  House  of  Magnates  and  a  House 
of  Ret>jre^iit3tives.  To  the  former  go  all  hereditary  peeis 
who  my  an  annual  land  tax  of  three  thousand  florins,  the 
hi^we^t  of&uals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oreek  churches^ 
vvrtain  ee\«lesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Ptotestant 
churches^  fifty  life  peers  appointed  by  the  king,,  certain  mem- 
b^r^  4ur  ojkioy  one  delegate  from  Croatifir£HaTO(E 
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royal  archdukes  who  have  reached  their  majority  and  who  own 
landed  estates  in  Hungary.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  members  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  franchise  rests  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of  taxes  on 
land  or  on  income.  Members  of  certain  learned  and  professional  classes, 
howeyer,  possess  the  franchise  without  any  property  qualification. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  upper  house  are  nominated 
by  the  king. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  representative  bodies,  so  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarian,  the  king  convenes  and  opens,  and  may  close, 
adjourn,  or  dissolve  them. 

613.  Local  Government.  —  For  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment Himgary  is  divided  into  shires,  certain  self-administered 
cities,  and  Communes.  The  organization  is  throughout  sul)- 
stantially  the  same.  In  each  area,  —  the  Commune  excepted, 
—  there  is  a  president  who  represents  the  central  government ; 
in  each,  without  exception,  there  is  a  subordinate  officer  who 
is  executive  representative  of  the  local  body  ;  and  in  each 
there  is  an  assembly,  in  part  representative  and  in  part 
primary,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  most  highly  taxed  are 
entitled  to  be  present. 

614.  Croatia-Slavoiiia.  —  There  is  not  in  Hungary  the  provincial 
organization  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  Austria  (sees.  609,  010). 
Croatia-Slavonia  is  the  only  constituent  part  of  tlic  Hungarian  lands 
which  has  its  own  separate  Landtag.  The  organization  of  this  territory 
is  in  all  respects  exceptional.  It  has  been  given  legal  rights  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  it  without  its  own  consent ;  and  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct administration  responsible  to  its  own  Landtag.  It  is  nevertheless 
of  course  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy. 

Sweden-Norway. 

616.  Danes  and  Northmen.  —  The  territory  of  the  three 
noitherti  kingdoms  ol*  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  very 
eadj  became  a  home  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  a  nursery  of 
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Teutonic  strength,  a  peculiar  poesessicHi  of  Tentonic  ioBtito- 
tions.  It  WM  from  this  oorthem  land  that  the  fierce  Iforth- 
men  issued  forth  to  win  dotniiuons  in  France,  in  Rnssia,  and 
iu  Bicily ;  from  it,  too,  came  the  Dane  to  lay  his.  strong  hand 
upon  England.  Its  roving  giants  kept  the  world  in  terror  of 
piracy  and  invasion  for  centuriM  blether. 

G16.  Early  Institatloiis  of  Smden  and  Nonray. — The 
institutions  of  these  strenuous  nOrSem  folk  were  of  the  usual 
Germanic  aort.  Sweden  and  Korway  were  at  first,  like  all  the 
German  countries,  divided  into  a,  few  score  of  loosely  confed- 
erated ]>arts  held  together  by  no  complete  national  mganiia- 
tion  or  common  compacting  authority.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  usual  slow  and  changeful  methods  of  consolidation  wron^ 
out  of  the  general  mass  of  petty  political  particles  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  each  a  dominant  family 
had  worked  its  way  to  recognized  sopremacy  and  a  Umne. 
As  iu  other  (3«rmanic  countries  of  the  early  time,  so  in  Acse 
the  throne  was  elective ;  hut,  as  elsewhere,  so  also  han,  Ae 
(^hoirc  always  fell  upon  a  member  of  th^  domioaBt  faaify,  ami 
t^e  kinj^lr  house  managed  most  of  the  rime  to  keep  topttkesa 
tn>J<>r«WT  (vimpact^d  jxtwer. 

(ti:.  UaisB  of  DeuuA,  Swedea,  aM  Vnay. — Ohc 
awdajWS  inlicmurria^  or  intrigoc  united  Swudf 
XK^rr  tW  «aune  Moaarch :  oDce  and  a^vB,  totv  I 
w»  ff^  i»  tW  Sras^aaviaB  pesmsula.  sad  tite  boiae 
ImitIi  ."^^aimsl  a  <;hu«  in  tW  disbilhaioo  ol  aat^adtr. 
-.c  I.^T,  A  ^\ini  oiaitdl  of  d<^«tMS  fro^  t^  di«e  ] 
1M4  ai  K«^anu-.  in  ^v«id(&.  a^  cCh 

tlv<  vnx'oi  iwaUMddirecily  bvnlhtBaniq^  sC  BB^^TI, 
>■*«  kioir  itt  Sweden  and  Xiwwi^,  w 
X.iAii»ur  (^  IVomarkj    the  Oowif-il  ctf  ] 
s^wtt  1  lm$»  o^  «-I«ar  Duderstaodii^.     It  i 
«&M*  k^i^JhMK:  $ho«Id  acknowledge  a  inammam  ^^h 
3>  atft«i>.rflWterfthrkoMe  then  on  tiw  Qmm^ 
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of  agreement  as  they  could  devise ;  but  that,  whether  under 
elected  or  under  hereditary  monarch,  each  kingdom  should 
retain  its  own  laws  and  institutions. 

618.  The  Independence  of  Sweden.  —  For  Norway  this 
union  with  Denmark  proved  of  long  standing.  Not  until  1814 
was  it  finally  severed.  Upon  Sweden,  however,  Denmark 
maintained  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  hold,  now  ruling 
her,  again  thrust  out,  and  favored  the  while  only  by  her  own 
power  and  by  the  sleepless  jealousies  of  the  patriotic  but  self- 
ish and  suspicious  Swedish  nobles.  At  length,  in  1523,  Sweden 
was  able  to  break  finally  away  from  the  union.  Her  deliverer 
was  Gustaf  Eriksson,  better  known  as  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  by 
force  of  a  singular  genius  for  leadership  and  war  first  drove 
the  Dane  out  and  then  established  the  royal  line  which  was  to 
give  to  Europe  the  great  Gustaf  Adolf,  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Gustaf  Eriksson  reigned  for  thirty -seven 
years  (1623-1560),  and  with  him  the  true  national  history  of 
Sweden  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  house  which  he 
founded  remained  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden  until  1818,  and 
under  the  long  line  of  sovereigns  which  he  inaugurated  the 
Swedish  constitution  was  worked  out  through  a  most  remarka- 
ble series  of  swings  back  and  forth  between  the  supremacy  of 
the  monarch  and  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  council.  Accord- 
ing as  the  personal  weight  of  the  king  was  great  or  small  did 
the  royal  power  wax  or  wane. 

619.  Oscillating  Development  of  the  Swedish  Constitution. 
—  The  old  constitution  of  Sweden  associated  witli  the  king 
a  powerful  council  of  nobles  and  an  assembly  of  Estates.  In 
the  latter,  the  Riksdag  (Reichstag),  four  orders  had  acquired 
representation,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the 
peasants.  For  two  hundred  years  the  constitutional  history  of 
Sweden  is  little  more  than  a  changeful  and  perplexing  picture 
of  the  ascendency  now  of  the  king,  now  of  the  Council  or  of 
the  Riksdag,  and  again  of  the  king,  or  of  the  Council  and 
Riksdag  combined.     With   Gustaf  Adolf   (1611-1632)   origi- 
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Mted  tbe  diunsy  plan,  retained  until  the  present  oentniy, 
aecoiding  to  which  each  of  the  orders  represented  in  the 
Bikadag  acted  separately  in  the  consideration  of  national 
a&ira,  to  tbe  fostering  of  dissension  among  them.  'Rj  dint  of 
the  masterfnl  policy  of  Karl  XL  (1672-1697)  the  pover  of  the 
erown  vas  made  abscJat^  the  Council  eclipsed.  Karl  XIL,  a 
great  soldier,  wasted  the  resoorces  of  the  ooontiy  and  tiiereby 
prepared  the  way  for  a  decline  of  the  royal  power.  1720  saw 
a  new  coDstitDtion  effected  which  gave  almost  entire  contrcd  of 
a&irs  to  tbe  Council  and  to  a  committee  of  one  hundred  drawn 
from  the  three  first  Estates  of  the  Rilcadag,  and  1734  brongfat 
forth  a  new  eode  of  laws.  Onstaf  lU.,  howerer  (1771-1792), 
again  reduced  the  Council  from  its  high  estate,  and  left  to  the 
Siktdag  nothing  bnt  a  right  to  vote  gainst  an  oftensive  war. 
And  so  tbe  constitution  swung  backwards  and  forwoids  until 
tbe  present  century. 

620.  Benadotte  and  the  Accession  of  Nonray.  —  llw  great 
dtange  which  ushered  in  the  present  regime  in  Sweden  oarae 
in  1814,  when  by  tbe  Peace  of  Kiel  and  the  action  of  tiie 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Norway  was  taken  bom  Denmack  and 
given  to  Sweden.  Karl  XIII.  of  Sweden  (180»-1818)  was 
childless ;  and  in  1810  the  Swedes,  willing  to  please  Ki^xdeon, 
the  master  of  Europe,  chose  as  prince  and  soocessOT  to  the 
throne  Bemadotte,  a  man  who  had  risen  fran  the  ranks  to 
be  one  of  the  many  distinguished  generals  brad  in  tbe  wrvioe 
of  Napoleon. 

Bemadotte  micended  the  Swedish  throne,  with  the  title  of  Karl  XIV., 
Id  181B,  but  he  had  really  conip  into  ilie  posseiiioii  of  full  royal  power 
in  1811,  on  acconnt  of  the  failing  health  of  Karl  Xin. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Beruatlotte  was  more  ready  to 
oppose  Napoleon  than  any  loiigt!!-  to  serve  him.  He  threw  tho 
weight  of  Sweden  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  against  the  ilesigns 
of  France;  and  Norway  Mas  Sweden's  reward  when  the  Allies 
made  their  deal  at  Vienna. 
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621.  Norway's  Fight  for  Independence  and  her  New  Con- 

•titation.  —  Norway,  though  willing  enough  to  escape  the  do- 
minion of  Denmark,  did  not  care  to  exchange  for  it  an  equal 
bondage  to  Sweden.  She  refused  to  accept  the  settlement  of 
1S14^  rose  in  rebellion  against  all  outside  control,  framed  for 
herself  a  liberal  constitution,  and  essayed  once  more  the  r6le 
of  an  independent  kingdom.  And  her  new  constitution  she 
manag^  to  keep.  Bernadotte  compelled  her  acquiescence  in 
the  union  with  Sweden,  but  did  not  force  upon  her  a  surrender 
of  the  institutions  which  she  had  chosen  to  adopt. 

622.  The  union  between  Norway  and  Denmark  accomplished 
at  Kalmar  had  resulted  in  the  absolute  power  within  his  Nor- 
wegian domain  of  the  common  king.  Allying  himself  with 
the  citizen  class  in  the  national  assembly,  the  king  had  been 
able  to  crush  the  nobles,  and  eventually  to  destroy  all  consti- 
tutional liberties.  This  he  was  the  more  readily  enabled  to  do 
because  the  throne  of  Norway  had  early  become  hereditary  and 
the  Norwegian  nobles  had  thus  been  robbed  of  that  sovereign 
influence  which,  under  the  elective  system  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  they  had  long  contrived  to  retain.  The  new  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Norwegians  in  1814  naturally  spoke  an 
extreme  revolt  from  the  long-hated  authority  of  kings.  It  was 
not  only  extremely  democratic,  it  was  also  largely  doctrinaire 
and  visionary.  Its  framers,  having  few  Norwegian  liberties 
to  build  upon,  had  recourse  to  the  always  futile  resource  of 
borrowing  foreign  experience.  They  embodied  in  the  new 
fundamental  law  constitutional  arrangements  which  they  had 
taken  from  England  and  the  United  States  and  which  found 
no  soil  of  Norwegian  habit  in  which  to  grow.  Still,  her  new 
constitution  gave  Norway  a  valuable  impulse  towards  regulated 
political  liberty ;  and,  if  not  carried  out  at  all  points,  was  at 
least  a  promise  of  things  hoped  for  and  afterwards  to  be  in 
great  measure  attained. 

623.  Constitutional  Contrast  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. —  In  Sweden  there  had  been  no  such  democratic  revolu- 
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tion ;  and  in  pcont  of  instatatiotu  the  two  kingdcuns  ynm  in 
1814  rery  unequal  yoke-felloTs.  Until  1866  Sweden  letunei 
hei  clumsy  machinery  of  four  estates  in  her  Bikadag,  aa  well 
as  many  other  constitutional  arrangementa  which  made  the 
royal  power  predominant.  Doubtless  the  standing  example 
of  Norway's  more  simple  and  liberal  constitation  had  much  to 
do  with  the  revision  of  the  Riksdag  undertaken  in  1866 ;  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  democratic  ideas  embodied  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Norwegian  kingdom  hare  worked  as  a 
powerful  leaven  in  Swedish  politics.  Slowly  but  snrely,  and 
principally  by  the  movement  of  Sweden,  the  two  countries  have 
drawn  towards  each  other  in  institutional  development. 

624.  The  Fundamental  Laws.  —The  present  fimdametiW 
law  of  Sweden-Norway  consists  of  three  parts :  (a)  the  separate 
conatitutional  laws  of  Sweden,  (b)  the  separate  cmistitutional 
laws  of  Norway,  and  (c)  the  Imperial  Meich$acte  of  Angost, 
1815,  which  binds  the  two  countries  together  under  a  oommon 
sovereign.  This  last  is,  so  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned,  a  mere 
treaty,  having  never  passed  the  Biktdag  as  a  constituent  law 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  for  Norway  it  is  an  integral  part  of  her 
constitution,  having  been  formally  adopted  as  such  t^  the 
StortJUng.  (a)  The  separate  fundamental  laws  of  Sweden  have 
never  been  embodied  in  any  single  written  constjtntion,  bat 
consist  of  various  laws  regulative  of  the  succession  to  Hw 
Ihrune  passed  in  the  perioi!  of  dynamitic  change  (1809-1810);  of 
iifrtain  poitioos  of  the  great  enactments  of  Febniary,  18111, 
whit-h  gave  to  the  Rikadag  an  ordoTly  arrangement  of  its  four 
Gstat««  aitd  regulated  the  order  of  legislative  business  ;  of  the 
e«Amneats  of  June,  1868,  which,  abolishing  the  fourfold 
<.-w«ssitutkio  of  the  Rikpiny,  substituted  two  popular  bouses ; 
*■»!  irf  U>e  laws  guarant -coiner  freedom  of  the  press,  passed  In 
M«T,  ISItV  sod  July,  181-\  T;iken  together,  these  laws  consti- 
WW  1  Kxlr  of  fundamental  provision  slowly  built  np  by 
:?wvdijii  ^tataaoim  spoti  the  somewhat  inconstant  bases  of 
^WMfok  OMSlhstMBa]  fiiecedeut.    Perh 
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cant  feature  appears  in  the  detail  with  which  the  enactments 
of  1810  enter  into  the  regulation  of  the  order  and  methods  of 
business  in  the  Bik^dag,  Under  the  former  complicated  divis- 
ion of  that  body  into  four  separate  houses  minute  regulative 
detail  was  of  course  necessary,  and,  as  seen  in  the  laws  of  1810, 
is  illustrative  of  one  of  the  chief  and  most  interesting  difficul- 
ties of  constitutional  development  in  Sweden.  (6)  The  consti- 
tutional laws  of  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  equally  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  very  much  more  simple.  They  consist  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  Kiel,  on 
the  14th  January,  1814,  whereby  Denmark  renounced  her  claim 
to  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden ;  of  the  constitution  framed  by 
the  Norwegians  in  May,  1814,  during  the  struggle  against  all 
foreign  control ;  and  of  the  Imperial  Reichsacte  of  August,  1815, 
which  Sweden  has  continued  to  observe  as  a  treaty  merely,  but 
which  Norway  has  made  a  part  of  her  constitution. 

625.  The  Common  Government :  The  King.  —  The  thong 
which  binds  Sweden  and  Norway  together  is  the  authority  of 
their  common  king;  but  this  authority  has  one  character  as 
respects  Sweden  and  quite  another  as  respects  Norway.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  each  kingdom  constitute  it  a  limited 
monarchy,  but  only  in  Norway  does  it  seem  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  constitutional  provision  to  limit  royal  power.  Both 
the  active  and  the  obstructive  parts  of  the  king  in  legislation 
are  much  more  considerable  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway.  In 
Sweden  it  rests  exclusively  with  him  to  formulate  what  are 
there  denominated  '  economic  laws,'  administrative  laws, 
namely,  regulative  of  trades,  commerce,  and  manufacture,  and 
of  mines  and  forests.  He  is,  moreover,  the  sole  and  sovereign 
author  of  police  regulations,  and  of  laws  controlling  vagrancy  } 
he  has  power  to  make  rules  concerning  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  to  originate  ordinances  touching  sanitary  precautions 
and  protection  against  fire.  As  regards  all  other  laws  he  must 
act  jointly  with  the  Riksdag;  but  his  veto  is  in  every  case 
absolute. 
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TIm  Siladag  niEj  of  conrM  adrln  tbo  kiag  coDCenAig  t]>e  MODomie 
•nd  BdiiiiniitrBtiTe  Icgisladoii  entruiMd  thai  ciclnnTalj'  to  him ;  bul 
vij  action  it  nut;  take  hu  the  force  of  advice  ouljr.  Tbe  on\j  control 
it  can  exetcite  in  luch  cuei  comei  to  it  through  its  mooe;  power :  it 
may  withhold  the  money  neceiaarj  to  the  ciirjingODt  of  adnunlMm- 
tiTe  or  economic  ordiuancet  determined  npoo  bj  the  king. 

626.  In  Korray,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  has  no  inde- 
pendent legislative  powers,  except  during  recesses  of  the 
StortAxng;  and  his  veto  is  only  Buspensive.  Certain  police  reg- 
ulationa  and  cerbun  ordinances  touching  particular  branches  of 
industry  he  may  issue  while  the  Storthing  is  not  in  session, 
but  these  are  of  force  only  until  the  Storthing  conies  together 
again.  His  veto  of  bills  passed  by  the  StortAing  may  be  over- 
ridden by  the  passage  of  tbe  same  bill  (it  must  continue  lit- 
erally the  same  )  by  three  successive  StotlhiitgB. 

Tbi»,  of  courte,  render*  the  panftge  of  billi  orer  bii  negatiTe  an 
extremely  tedioni  and  difficult  undertaking,  and  umally,  in  caie  of  a 
very  nrgent  diapoiition  on  the  part  of  the  Slortlung  to  have  itt  ovd 
way,  a  compromite  meunre  It  Anally  adopted,  often  at  tbe  expreM 
■aKgeitioi)  of  the  king.  In  two  notable  JoalanceB,  howerer, — tbe  aboli- 
tlon  of  nobility  (1821),  namely,  and  the  establittunent  nf  miniiterial 
repreaentation  in  the  Storihing  (1S84),  —  tbe  veto  waa  OTWridden, 
through  the  persiateacc  of  the  Storthing,  by  meant  of  the  conttitu- 
tional  passage  of  the  measnrea  propoied. 

627.  Ttis  Throno.—  'Hie  royal  majority  is  fixed  at  eighteen  yean. 
Women  are  eicluded  from  the  succeuion.  Tbe  king  mnat  be  of  the 
Lutheran  faith.  He  takes  the  throne  under  oath  to  obey  tbe  coaUita- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  must  lemponrilf  la^  down  tbe 
gOTeniing  power  when  sick  or  out  of  the  country,  except  when  absent 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

In  case  a  Tairancy  occurs,  the  throne  is  to  be  fllled  by  election,  the 
choice  to  be  made  by  the  RHidas  and  the  Storihing  acting  separately, 
If  they  can  agree;  or,  if  Ihey  cnnuot  agree,  hy  ■  joint  committee  of 
serenty-two  (thirty-iii  from  cauli  body)  aasemblccl  nt  Carlitad.  Thii 
committee  is  to  choose  between  the  two  caadidales  by  sccrol  ballot. 

In  the  event  of  an  inlerregnnm  or  of  the  minority  of  iho  king,  the 
admintotration  of  the  two  kitigdoras  is  to  be  nnderf-^""  <—  -  ="=-• 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  the  ten  ordinatjr  i 
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Sweden  and  ten  special  representatires  of  Norway  (sec.  606).  If  the 
interregnam  or  minority  continue  more  than  a  year,  however,  the 
national  representatives  must  be  called  together  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  other  arrangements.  If  the  king  be  sick  or  absent,  his 
heir,  if  of  age,  governs  in  his  stead. 

628.  Foreign  and  Common  Affairs.  —  Almost  the  only 
common  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms  which  are  matters,  not  of 
agreement  between  them,  but  of  sovereign  action  on  the  part 
of  the  king  acting  for  both,  are  those  affairs  which  affect  the 
relations  of  Norway  and  Sweden  with  foreign  countries.  In 
this  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  king  has  power  to  declare  war 
and  conclude  peace,  to  form  or  dissolve  alliances,  to  use  ships 
of  war  or  troops,  to  send  or  recall  ambassadors,  —  has,  in  brief, 
all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  His  power  to  act  thus  for 
both  kingdoms  does  not,  however,  merge  Sweden  and  Norway 
as  regards  international  relations  :  they  retain  their  separate- 
ness  and  individuality  in  the  family  of  nations  ;  and  the  king 
may,  and  often  does,  conclude  treaties  affecting  one  of  his  king- 
doms only.  Peace  and  war  are  of  course,  however,  common  to 
both  kingdoms. 

629.  The  king  is  assisted  in  these  functions  by  no  common  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  :  he  acts  through  the  Swedish  minister,  Norway  having 
no  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  all.  Certain  other  ministers  of  state 
roust  be  present  when  the  Swedish  foreign  minister  lays  diplomatic 
affairs  before  the  king ;  and  when  such  matters  directly  affect  Norway 
a  Norwegian  minister  of  state  must  be  present. 

Norwegians  find  ground  for  serious  objection  to  the  present  constitu- 
tional arrangements  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  their  own  too 
slight  hold  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

630.  War.  —  If,  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  international 
functions,  the  question  of  war  arise,  the  king  must  take  the 
opinion  of  a  joint  Council  of  the  two  kingdoms  (sec.  634),  but 
he  is  not  legally  bound  by  its  opinions.  He  must  himself 
assume  the  full  responsibility  of  deciding  the  question. 

631.  A  certain  limitation  rests  upon  the  royal  power  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  Norwegian  forces.     He  may  freely  call  out  the  whole  military 
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force  of  Swedan,  both  Und  uid  iutiI,  but  he  mtj  not  hm  the  Norweg^ 
troop*  of  the  line  withoat  the  exprew  DDOMiit  of  tba  Slartiuag.  The  Nor- 
wepiD  militia,  moreoTcr,  CMitiot  under  utj  circnmttancc*  be  cmplofcd 
oatiide  of  Norwaj,  ud  it  i«  within  the  competence  of  the  Stor^aj  •! 
mj  time  to  increue  tlie  militia  at  the  ezpenw  of  the  ngnlsr  line.  It 
hai  in  deed  actual  I7  done  thia. 

632.  IiOglaUtlTa  Control  of  Fondcn  RsUtlaas.  —  Of  came,  too, 
the  king  muit  in  everj  eierciie  of  bis  royal  power*  act  within  the  limit* 
of  the  fundamental  law.  He  UDDnt  enter  into  any  affreement  with  a 
foreign  countrj  which  is  not  coniiilent  with  the  canititndons  of  his 
kingdoms ;  he  msy  not  concliuiTcl^  pledge  the  legiilalares  of  his  king- 
doms to  an;  action  or  to  >ny  expenditure  of  money ;  and  he  is  of  couee 
in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon  Ibeir  co-operation  for  the  execution 
of  treatie*.  But  these  are  the  familiar  limitations  of  modern  representa- 
tive goTerameut 

633.  Concairent  Legislation.  —  Matters  which  are  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  two  countries,  but  which  lie  outside  of  the 
pren^atives  of  the  common  king,  are  regulated  by  concurrent 
identical  resolutions  or  laws  passed  by  the  Biludag  and  the 
Stortki»ig  severally. 


Important  examples  of  such  concnrrent  laws  aro  thoae  which  aSeet 
the  money  systems  of  the  two  countries,  aad  those  which  concern  the 
Lapps. 

634.  The  Joist  ConncUs.  —  The  place  of  a  conmton  ministry 
to  advise  the  king  touching  questions  whicli  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  both  kingdoms  is  taken  in  Sweden-Konray  Yfj  a  com- 
plicated system  of  Joint  Councils  of  State.  Whenerer  any 
matters  a[«  considered  in  the  Swedish  Council  of  State  at 
Stockholm  which  concern  Norway  also,  the  Norwegian  minister 
resident  and  the  two  Norwegian  Councillors  who  attend  the  king 
must  be  called  ih;  and  whenever  practicable  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  Norwegian  Administration  must  be  sought  and  obtained. 
Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  whici  directly  affect 
Sweden  are  under  debate  in  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State  at 
Christiania,  that  Council  must  likewise  be  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  three  Swedish  ministers.    "^  --  --  ''^    -   '"^  - 
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Swedish-Norwegian  and  a  Norwegian-Swedish  Joint  Council 
of  State ;  and  not  a  little  doubt  exists  among  publicists  in  the 
two  kingdoms  as  to  what  particular  matters  are  proper  to  the 
consideration  of  one  and  what  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
of  these  anomalous  bodies.  The  whereabouts  of  the  king 
serves  as  a  rough  criterion  as  to  the  predominance  of  Sweden 
or  of  Norway  in  these  Councils. 

The  sphere  of  these  Councils  is  quite  extended.  It  includes  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  oversight  and  the  costs 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  inter-territorial  relations,  the  balance  of 
financial  accounts  between  the  two  countries,  and  all  reciprocal  affairs 
in  which  the  intimate  co-operation  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  necessary. 

635.  Citizenship.  —  There  is  no  common  citizenship  for  the 
two  kingdoms,  although  Swedes  are  allowed  by  Norwegian  law 
to  acquire  citizenship  in  Norway  by  mere  residence.  Certain 
reciprocal  advantages  are,  however,  of  course  iiccorded  :  citizens 
of  either  country  may,  for  instance,  own  land  in  the  other ; 
interstate  trade  is  encouraged,  and  a  joint-ownership  of  vessels 
is  facilitated. 

Liegal  banishment  from  one  kingdom  is  banishment  from  the  other. 

636.  The  Government  of  Sweden.  —  In  all  matters  of  in- 
ternal legislation  and  administration  the  two  kingdoms  are  as 
distinct  as  if  no  legal  relations  existed  between  them.  Each 
has  its  own  separate  treasury,  its  own  bank,  its  own  money 
system,  its  own  army  and  nav}^ ;  and  each  has  its  own  complete 
administrative  and  legislative  organization. 

637.  The  Swedish  Executive:  The  King  and  Council. — 
Sweden's  theoretical  development  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
law  has  been  less  complete  than  her  practical  development. 
Her  fundamental  law  recognizes  only  a  tw^ofold  division  of 
governmental  powers,  into  Executive  and  Legislative.  Judicial 
power  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  king,  and  is  in  theory  in- 
distinguishable from  the  Executive  power.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  however,  though  the  king  nominates  the  judges,  they 
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an  quite  as  independent  of  bim  as  they  vould  be  wen  Swedish 
theoiy  upon  this  head  more  advanced. 

638.  The  position  and  character  of  the  Swedish  ExecntiT« 
an  in  some  respects  peculiar.  The  king  is  charged  to  a  qait« 
ezttaoidioary  extent  not  only  with  the  general  oversight  bat 
also  with  the  detail  of  administration :  the  ministerB  are  not 
so  much  directing  heads  of  departments  as  councillors  of  state 
assigned  the  duty  of  advisiug  the  monarch.  They  ha,ve  seats 
in  the  Rikadag  with  a  full  voice  in  all  its  debates  and  the  ri^t, 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  initiate  legislation.  This 
connection  with  the  legislature  involves  also,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, frequent  resignations  of  the  ministers  in  cases  of 
unalterable  disagreement  between  themselves  and  one  or  both 
of  the  chambers ;  but  ministerial  responsibility  is  not  as  yet 
a  rec<^mzed  principle  of  the  constitution.  Not  only  the  full 
equality-  of  the  two  chambers  stands  in  the  way  of  its  develop- 
ment, but  also  the  authority  of  the  king.  The  ministers  serve 
too  many  masters  to  be  altogethei  responsible  to  any  one  of 
them.  In  respect  of  her  Executive,  therefore,  Sweden  may 
be  said  to  stand  half-way  between  England  and  France,  where 
ministers  are  wholly  responsible  to  one  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  Germany,  where  the  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  sov- 
ereign alone. 

639.  The  execatJTC  dep«rtiii(ntB  in  Sweden  are  the  [oUowing  ieien  : 
Foreign  Affair«,  Juatice,  Ijii(i  Defence,  Sen  Defence,  Ciril  Attain 
(Interior),  Finance,  Eccleiiuti^al  Affairs.  At  the  head  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  (the  coUecCiTe  ministry)  ttands  a  prime  minister  oho  ii  not 
generallj  awigned  any  epecifii'  pxecalive  dulies.  Tlie  division  of  buii- 
neu  among  the  department*  rests  entirely  with  the  king.  Altbough 
the  king  goTenn,  howoTer,  so  fur  as  one  man  may,  every  decree  which 
he  iuues  mmt  be  coantenignid  by  the  head  of  the  department  whon 
aflain  it  concenu. 

640.  The  Riksdag. — The  u.T.tionaI  Riksdag  consists,  as  in 
most  other  governments,  of  two  chambers.  Of  these  one,  the 
upper  chamber,  consists  of  one  hundred  aaid  J 
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bers  chosen  for  a  term  of  nine  years  by  the  representative 
bodies  of  the  counties  and  the  councils  of  the  larger  towns : 
these  electoral  bodies  being  in  their  turn  chosen  upon  the 
basis  of  a  complicated  communal  franchise  granted  chiefly  on 
property  or  income.  The  lower  house,  numbering  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  members,  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years 
by  the  electors  of  the  towns  and  of  the  rural  districts,  either 
by  direct  or  by  indirect  vote  as  a  majority  of  the  electors 
prefer.  The  rural  districts  are  allowed  one  member  for  every 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  towns  one  for  every  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  latter  being  thus  given  the  preference  in 
representation. 

This  does .  not,  however,  result  in  the  return  of  a  majority  of  town 
members.  Only  seventy-six  members  are  returned  by  the  towns,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  by  the  rural  districts. 

In  a  majority  of  the  electoral  districts  the  vote  is  now  direct,  by 
choice  of  the  electors. 

The  proportion  of  representation  in  the  upper  house  is  one  member 
for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  rural  population  has  by 
this  arrangement  a  larger  representation  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
house.  Only  the  municipal  councils  of  those  towns  participate  in  the 
elections  to  this  house  whose  population  is  not  represented  in  the 
county  councils.  $uch  towns  are  only  four  in  number:  Stockholm, 
Goteborg,  Malmr>,  and  Norrkoping. 

The  members  of  the  upper  house  are  not  elected  for  a  Joint  term  of 
nine  years,  but  each  member  is  chosen  to  serve  that  length  of  time :  so 
that  if  any  member  be  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  his  term  will,  of  course, 
overlap  the  terms  of  the  members  previously  elected.  The  body  is 
thus  given  a  sort  of  continuous  existence. 

641.  Joint  Legislation  upon  Financial  Questions.  —  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  Swedish  constitutional  arrangements  that, 
under  some  circumstances,  the  two  houses  are  fused.  Legisla- 
tive business  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  chambers,  and  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  houses  upon  financial  matters  a  decision  is  reached 
in  joint  session.  The  houses  meet  in  joint  session  for  no 
other  purpose^  however. 
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642.  Local  GOTenunent.  —  Loo&l  goTemment  teati  in 
Sweden  upon  rery  ancient  hiatorical  foandations.  The  primi- 
tive Oermanic  institutions  of  self-govemnient  hare  there  never 
been  entirely  overlaid  or  lost.  In  the  Gommnnes,  the  oldest 
and,  so  to  say,  most  natural  areas  of  local  administration, 
there  is  almost  complete  autonomy,  the  people  themselves 
acting,  where  the  size  of  the  community  does  not  forbid,  in 
primary  assemblies,  quite  after  the  immemorial  fashion.  The 
counties  are  more  artificial  constructions  of  a  later  date  and 
are  presided  over  by  officers  appointed  by  the  king;  but  in 
them  also  popular  representatives  play  an  important  super- 
visory part. 

6i3.  Changes  in  the  Constitution. — Changes  in  the  con> 
stitution  can  be  quite  simply  effected.  If  proposed  by  one 
Riksdag  and  adapted  by  the  next  (the  next  after  an  election 
for  the  lower  house)  they  become,  with  the  royal  assent,  in- 
corporated parts  of  the  fundamental  law. 

644.  The  Government  of  Nonray :  The  Norwegian 
ExecntiTe. — The  &ing  stands  in  substantially  the  same  rela- 
tions to  bis  Council  in  Norway  that  he  occupies  towards  his 
Council  in  Sweden:  the  supreme  deciding  aathority  is  his. 
Alike  in  Korway  and  in  Sweden  he  must  take  the  opinion  of 
his  ministers  upon  public  questions;  and  when  he  is  in  Sweden 
he  may  not  take  any  decision  upon  ITorwegian  affairs  without 
hearing  the  advice  of  the  three  Norwegian  councillors  who 
attend  him  there.  'On  important  Norwegian  measures  not 
demanding  haste  he  must  even,  when  in  Sweden,  ask  the 
written  opinion  of  the  whole  Norwegian  Council.  But  the 
decision  is  bis  in  any  case.  His  constant  absence  in  Sweden, 
however,  gives  a  weight  in  goverument  to  tbe  Norwegian 
Council  which  its  Swedish  oounterpart  never  possesses.  The 
king  must  leave  to  the  Oouncil,  acting  under  the  presidency  of 
a  Ticeroy  or  of  the  prime  minister,  the  major  part  of  the 
governing  authority,  including  even  his  veto:  and  his  nower 
to  reverse  its  action  is  strictly  limited. 
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tioQs  to  the  national  legislature  the  Norwegian  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  Swedish  ministers.  They  sit,  without  voting, 
in  the  Storthing;  they  have  the  privilege  of  initiative,  and 
they  are  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to  resign  in.case  of 
defeat  (sec.  638). 

045.  The  Norwegian  Council  of  Slate  consiaU  of  two  psrla,  (a)  a 
minuter  of  itate  and  two  councillon,  all  three  of  whom  accompRnj'  the 
Hag,  and  (A)  the  '  GoTernmeDt '  proper,  conaisting  of  b  minisler  of 
atate,  a«  prime  miniater,  and  aix  or  «even  other  mtnistera,  according  na 
Iha  prime  minuter  haa  or  baa  not  a  portfolio.  For  the  administrative 
dspartmeota  in  Norwajr,  aa  in  Sweden,  are  seven  in  numberi  namely, 
Bccletlaattcal  Affaira,  Juatice,  Interior,  Finance,  War  (including,  eince 
1886,  the  naTj),  Public  Works,  and  Audit.  The  division  of  busineas 
among  the  aeveral  departments  rests  with  the  king. 

646.  The  Storthing.  —  The  national  ^tortAtn^  has  a  chara«> 
ter  and  constitution  quite  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is,  in  faft,  a 
sii^le  body,  elected  as  a  whole,  but  self-divided  for  ordinary 
l^slative  business  into  two  sections,  a  Lagthing  and  an 
OdeUthtTig.  It  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  tliree  years  and  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  members,  thirty-eight  (or  one- 
third)  of  whom  are  returned  by  the  towns,  seventy-six  {or 
two-thirds)  by  the  rural  districts. 

Thia  proportion  is  fixed  by  law  and  can  be  changed  only  by  conati- 
tntianal  provision. 

_  The  franchise  real*  upon  a  property  qualiflcslion,  and  the  voting  is 
indirect.  In  the  cities  the  secondary  electors  are  chosen  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  fifty  voters;  in  the  coDnlry  diatricts  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  every  one  hundred  voters. 

647,  Upon  the  assembling  of  a  new  Storthing  one-fourth  of 
its  members  are  selected,  by  tlie  Storthing's  own  vote,  to  con- 
stitute the  Lagthing;  the  remaining  three-fourths  constitnte 
the  Odeltthing;  and  with  the  Odehthing  remains  the  right  to 
originate  all  measures  of  legislation.  The  Lagthing  is  thus, 
as  it  were,  merely  a  committee  of  the  Storthing  set  apart  as  a 
rerisory  body,  a  sort  of  upper  chamber.     It  is  only  with  regarrl 
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to  ordinary  bills,  however,  that  the  Storthing  acts  in  this  way 
two  houses.     Constitutional  and  tinancial  questions  it  con- 
■idera  as  a  single  body. 

In  c&se  the  Lagthing  twice  reject!  xDj  meuare  sent  to  it  bj  llw 
Odtlithinri,  tilt  difFi'rence  ii  decided  in  joint  leuion  by  >  two-thirdi  Totfr. 

648.  I>ocal  Government.  ^  Local  government  in  Norway 
does  not  rest  upon  the  same  undisturbed  foundations  of  his- 
torical tradition  which  in  Sweden  uphold  it  The  laws  which 
give  to  it  its  organization  date  from  1837,  By  these  the  country 
is  divided  into  districts  and  communes,  in  the  government  of 
both  of  which  the  people  are  represented,  but  in  both  of  which 
officials  appointed  by  the  central  Government  exercise  consid- 
erable powers  of  oversight  and  control. 

649.  Changes  of  Constitution.  —  Constitutional  amendment 
is  effected  in  Norway  substantially  as  in  Sweden.  Proposals 
of  araeuduK'nt  miiat  l)e  introduced  at  tlte  Jlrst  ordiTtary  sesiion 
of  the  Storthing  held  after  an  election,  and  roust  be  finally  acted 
upon,  without  alteration,  during  the  first  session  of  the  next 
Storthing.  The  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  meml>ers  present  are 
required  for  the  passage  of  such  amendments,  and  the  king's 
veto  ojierates  as  in  other  cases  (sec,  626). 

The  Two  Countries.  —  More  tlian  seventy  years  of 
successful  union  (IS  14- 1889)  now  stand  behind  this  singular 
dual  monarchy  of  Sweden-Norway.  The  attitude  of  Sweden 
towards  her  partner  land  has  been  marked  during  most  of  this 
period,  m  the  attitude  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker  party 
should  be,  by  not  a  little  forbearance  and  consideration.  The 
wo  conntries  have  concurred  in  removing  also  all  the  more 
ftriouB  causes  of  possible  commercial  irritation  between  them, 
-each  opening  its  markets  to  the  natural  products  of  the  other, 
iweden,  nevertheless,  has  the  preponderant  weight  and  inflit 
ncfl  in  all  comraou  affairs,  particularly,  of  course,  in  the  regu- 
ition  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  two  kiugdoma  (sec.  628). 
policy,  moreover,  is  often,  when  couaidered  from  Norway's 
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point  of  view,  a  Swedish  policy  merely,  looking  directly  or  in- 
directly towards  Swedish  control.  Not  a  few  causes  of  jealousy, 
not  a  few  points  of  friction,  remain  in  the  system.  An  influ- 
ential party  in  Norway,  therefore,  of  course  desires  an  even 
larger  measure  of  independence  and  home  rule  than  is  now 
possible  without  fundamental  constitutional  change,  suspect- 
ing, probably  not  without  just  cause,  that  it  is  the  object  of  a 
certain  party,  at  any  rate,  if  not  of  all  parties,  in  Sweden,  to 
weaken  the  guarantees  of  liberty  now  existing,  and  to  draw 
Norway  even  further  within  the  circle  of  Swedish  control. 
The  future,  it  would  seem,  must  assuredly  bring  forth  either 
greater  consolidation  of  the  dual  government  or  a  new  and 
better,  because  closer,  scheme  of  confederation. 
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L  Ckktkai.  Gotxbmmekt. 

A?;].  Orifm  tf  dw  Constitiition  Teatonic  —  The  history 
(C  «,  TmjDftST  in  England,  as  in  0«rmany,  begins  with  the 
TcrsLjn^T-f  politxs  of  the  Teatonic  taces.  Those  great  laoe 
Tu^'TtfBKfi.ti  ,~f  Oie  fifth  centmy  which  put  the  Fnoik  in  the 
]^-au£~5  ji^c^  in  Gaol  put  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  place 
,'C  i^  R<-abu)  in  Britain.  The  first  Teutons  who  made  a 
NrrMOw-xi  <«-n}^ziM'iii  in  Britain  (a.d.  449)  did  not  find  the 
£/aiiKx  iii««v :  Tht  inpehal  legions  had  been  withdrawn  &om 
ux  ;si«>i  *Jih-«  fi.»«T  TViars  before  (a-d,  410)  to  serve  the 
y^.TLTf'i^  jrr>»iiK-  Becvsdtifs  in  her  contest  with  invading  hosts 
itir-r  V-aw.  Pal  tbf  new-oomere  fmm  tbe  lowlands  about 
lit:  Sl.-K  «ii  ;i«  Wwifr  foond  tli^re  many  splendid  and  im- 
;fvsii.if  uj,-fl.iii)fttS5  of  tbe  ciTilicktion  which  everywhere  kept 
.-v-oi^^uat  *~,:i  Rt-oua  ikwaion.  What  effect  these  evidences 
,■;  lis  ,-,sria.-wi  fTsnTM  i-rf  Romf  may  have  had  upon  the 
^."(■^  f«uiiea  '*^''  Kaie  tbe  m  w  conquest,  or  how  much  of 
lb.-au£i  -jr£iitr3>or  aay  bare  wtined  with  the  people  of  Britain 
V  W  W»i!M  ^-flk.  ix  ikiM  Rfwodu.-titm.  to  future  masters  of  the 
>ri*2K^  »  »  i3i^vs»t<iif  »  ay.  Certainly,  however,  there  was 
tvciai^  ^-e"  Kctt^V  kamliwxitfc  in  the  forms  of  government 
'«Vv^  t^  TnttccBj  e«sab&fed  at  the  basis  of  English  politics, 
CViiw  $;nK$  wwrr  tlmr  on.  They  wi 
»<MCvv  M  t^  wMtitMBS  of  «in}aest  wo 
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stitntioiis  which  the  Romans  had  seen  in  use  among  their 
redoubtable  foes  beyond  the  Rhine  before  ever  the  Empire  had 
suffered  serious  inroad. 

652.  Primitive  Teutonic  Institutions.  —  These  institutions 
had  none  of  the  national  character  which  they  were  in  the 
course  of  time  to  acquire.  They  illustrated  the  well-known 
historical  sequence,  in  which  local  government  always  precedes 
central  government.  Men  governed  themselves  as  families  and 
small  communities,  before  they  were  governed  as  nations.  For 
the  Grermans  of  that  early  time  the  village  was  the  centre  of 
political  life ;  national  organization  they  at  first  scarcely  knew 
except  for  purposes  of  war ;  kingship  among  them  was  honor- 
ary and  typical  rather  than  real.  The  freemen  of  each  little 
community  in  times  of  peace  directed  their  own  affairs  with 
quite  absolute  freedom  in  village  meeting.  Even  in  war  each 
freeman  had  a  vote  in  the  distribution  of  booty  and  could  set 
his  own  imperative  individuality  as  a  more  or  less  effectual 
check  upon  the  wilfulness  of  his  commander  (sees.  162-165). 
A  very  fierce  democratic  temper  seems  to  have  ruled  in  the 
politics  of  that  rough  primitive  time.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  this  temper  was  a  whit  abated  among  the  hardy 
pirates,  as  tempestuous  as  the  northern  waters  which  they 
braved,  who  founded  new  kingdoms  in  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century. 

653.  Institutional  Changes  effected  by  Conquest.  —  It  was 
kingdoms,  however,  and  not  mere  loose  tribal  confederacies, 
which  they  established.  Concerted,  organized  movements  for 
conquest  did  the  same  thing  for  the  Angles  and  Saxons  that 
they  did  for  the  Franks  (sees.  234,  235) :  they  made  real  king- 
ship necessary  as  an  abiding  basis  for  national  organization. 
The  military  leader  was  of  necessity  constituted  permanent 
king,  the  same  cohesion  being  needed  to  follow  up  and  enjoy 
conquest  that  had  been  needed  to  effect  it.  But  the  new  king- 
doms were  at  first  quite  small,  —  small  as  the  island  was,  it 
held  many  such,  —  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  tribes 
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wu  probably  not  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  a  thtoin  had 
been  set  up.  The  people  gathered,  as  vas  their  long-tune,  theli 
immemorial  wont,  into  more  or  less  compact  but  alvaya  small 
communities,  enjoying  their  lands  according  to  some  system 
of  common  ownership  which  left  the  chief  pastures  and  the 
principal  water  supply  open  to  use  by  all  and  leserred  only 
the  arable  land  to  separate  use  by  individuals,  —  a  eepantte  me 
which  individuals  enjoyed,  however,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  community.  Justice  and  government  still  piooeeded,  as 
of  old.  from  the  meeting  of  vilb^  freemen. 

654.  The  Bnndred-moot  and  the  Folk-moot.  — But  there 
vas,  besides  this  local  organization  time  out  of  mind  hatntnal 
with  the  Germans,  a  wider  organization  possessing  features 
which  possibly  had  not  been  known  in  forms  quite  so  folly 
and  symmetrically  developed  and  integrated  in  earlier  Qer- 
manic  practice.  Communities  were  comtuned  into  'hundreds,' 
and  it  was  a  combination  of  'hundreds,'  doubtless,  that  coo- 
stitnted  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  first  periods  of  9ax<»i 
dominion,  —  some  of  which  at  any  rate  became  the  'shires' 
or  counties  of  the  later  times  when  all  England  was  united 
under  one  rule.  The  '  hundred,'  like  the  smaller  units  of  the 
system,  the  several  villages  or  communities,  had  its  'moot'  or 
meetiof;.  composed  of  the  prifst,  the  reeve,  and  four  meu  from 
eai-h  ttiwnship  within  its  limits.  The  priucipal  functions  of 
this  hundred-moot  were  those  of  a  court :  for  the  hundred  was 
distinctively  a  judicial  rather  than  an  administrative  district. 
Above  the  hundred-moot,  at  the  top  of  the  primitive  system, 
was  the  general  folk-moot,  a  general  assembly  of  the  freemen, 
playing  the  same  part  of  trikil  or  Dationol  council  that  Tacitus 
had  s«eD  similar  assemblies  play  in  Germany  in  the  first 
century, 

ti55.  Enclish  Kingdom  and  English  County. — When  the 
Eu^ish  kingdoms  were  matiy.  each,  probably,  had  its  general 
oouneiU  which  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  and  which 
adviaed  with  him  concerning  the  commc     i 
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at  least  of  the  old  anthoritativeness  which  its  conclusions  had 
poasessed  hefore  the  new  kingship  had  been  created.  When 
England  had  been  made  a  single  kingdom,  in  the  later  days 
when  the  Norman  conquest  was  drawing  near,  these  divisions 
of  the  land,  these  kingdoms  which  had  once  had  such  indepen- 
dent political  life,  sank  to  the  r6le  of  counties,  and  their  folk- 
moots,  which  had  once  been  in  a  sense  national  assemblies, 
became  mere  shire-moots,  mere  county  courts,  presided  over  by 
the  sheriff  as  representative  of  the  king,  the  bishop  as  repre- 
sentatiye  of  mother  Church,  and  the  ealdorman  as  representa- 
tive of  the  nation,  and  composed  of  the  landowners  of  the 
shire,  the  reeve,  priest,  and  four  men  from  each  township, 
twelve  representatives  from  each  hundred,  and  all  officials. 

656.  The  Witenagemot. — National  authority,  meantime, 
had  passed,  so  far  as  it  had  passed  to  any  assembly,  to  an 
assembly  of  another  kind,  to  a  great  council  called  the  Wit- 
enoffemot,  or  assembly  of  the  Wise.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  exact  character  of  this  famous  national 
body;  but  we  are  probably  warranted  in  concluding  that  it 
was  formed  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  model  of  the  assem- 
blies which  it  had  displaced.  The  national  councils  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  the  earlier  time,  which  had  now  shrunk 
into  mere  shire  courts,  handed  on  their  functions  of  general 
counsel,  and  also,  no  doubt,  in  theory  at  least,  their  organiza- 
tion, to  this  Witenagemot,  the  representative  of  a  wider  nation- 
ality. Probably  it  was  within  the  right  of  every  freeman  to 
attend  and  vote  in  this  great  meeting  of  the  nation ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  its  membership  was  limited,  apparently  from 
the  first,  to  the  chief  men  of  the  shires  and  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. To  it  came  the  sheriffs,  the  ealdormen,  the  bishops,  and 
chief  officers  and  thegns  about  the  king's  person. 

657.  Powers  of  the  Witenagemot.  —  Its  powers  were  very 
great  indeed,  in  theory  always,  perhaps  at  first  in  practice  also. 
To  it  belonged  the  old  popular  prerogative  of  electing,  or  upon 
oooasion  deposing,  the  king.     It  gave  or  withheld  its  consent 
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to  grants  of  the  public  land.  It  was  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom,  for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases*  It  shared  with 
the  king  the  law-making  and  appointing  power,  and  joined 
him  in  the  imposition  of  taxes.  As  the  king  grew  in  power 
and  influence,  the  cooperation  of  the  WUenagemat  in  judgment 
and  legislation  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  form  only ; 
but  always  there  were  two  or  three  yearly  meetings  of  the 
body,  and  its  action,  though  in  most  things  merely  formal  and 
perfunctory,  was  yet  a  necessary  and,  symbolically,  a  valuable 
form,  preserving,  as  it  did,  the  memory,  if  no  more,  of  the 
nation's  freedom. 

658.  The  Norman  FeudaUzation.  —  With  the  Norman  con- 
quest came  profound  changes  in  the  government  of  England. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  shire  became  royal  ofScers  merely,  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  being  set  apart  to  itself,  and  the  ealdor- 
man  being  shut  out  from  all  administrative  functions.  The 
land  William  confiscated,  in  the  ruthless  thoroughness  of  his 
conquest,  in  vast  quantities,  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  its  English  owners,  and  granted  to  Normans  or  to  submis- 
sive Englishmen  to  be  held  in  feudal  subjection  to  himsdf. 
The  feudal  system,  so  familiar  to  the  historian  of  the  oontinent, 
with  its  separated  baronial  jurisdictions  and  its  personal  depen- 
dencies of  vassal  upon  lord  and  of  lord  upon  overlord,  began 
to  be  developed  in  England  also.  Township  courts  in  most 
places  gave  way  to  baronial  courts ;  hundred-moots  lost  th^ 
one-time  importance ;  and  all  judicial  power  that  did  not  pass 
into  the  hands  of  feudal  lords  tended  to  pass  to  the  court  of 
the  sheriff,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  shire.  Still  Williaia 
kept  the  barons  under ;  he  did  not  suffer  their  power  to  become 
threatening  to  his  own,  but  kept  them  alwaya  dependent  iqxm 
himself  for  the  continued  exercise  of  their  privil^e& 

659.  The  Great  Council  ofi^the  llonnan  Kii|g9^rfi«>Mo]«  im- 
portant still,  he  preserved,  with  modifications  to  suit  hi^  change 
of  system,  the  national  assembly  of  the  BttKfm  pdii1;gr<  He 
claimed  to  come  to  the  throne  by  natural 
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oession,  not  by  conquest^  and  he  sought  to  continue,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  constitution  under  which  he  claimed  succession. 
He  sought  and  obtained  formal  election  to  the  throne,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  forms  ;  and, 
his  throne  secure,  he  endeavored  to  rule  within  the  sanction  of 
ancient  custom.  He  maintained  the  WitenagemoL  But  of 
course  its  character  greatly  changed  under  his  hands.  Revolt 
hardened  his  rule,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  national  element 
from  the  central  assembly  of  the  realm.  As  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  country  assumed  a  feudal  character  of  the  Norman 
type,  that  new  character  became  mirrored  in  the  composition 
of  the  national  council.  The  Witenagemot  merged  in  the  Great 
Council  (magnum  or  commune  concilium)  of  the  king's  tenants- 
in-chief.  To  it  came  at  first,  besides  the  earls,  the  barons,  and 
the  knights,  who  either  in  fact  or  in  feudal  theory  held  their 
lands  of  the  king,  the  archbishops  also,  the  bishops,  and  the 
abbots  ;  subsequently,  however,  even  these  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers were  admitted  only  as  barons,  as  holding  land  of  the  king 
and  so  members  of  the  feudal  hierarchy.  In  theory,  it  would 
seem,  every  landowner  was  entitled  to  claim  a  seat  in  this 
Council ;  it  was  meant  to  hold  the  place  of  a  national  assembly 
which  could  speak  for  the  governing  classes ;  but  in  fact  only 
the  greater  barons  and  churchmen  as  a  rule  attended,  and  *  ten- 
ure by  barony '  became  at  length  the  exclusive  valid  title  to 
membership.  The  development  of  this  body,  the  Great  Coun- 
cil of  the  Norman  kings,  is  the  central  subject  of  early  English 
constitutional  history  ;  for  from  it  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
the  whole  effective  organization  of  the  present  government  of 
England.  Out  of  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  process  or 
another,  have  been  evolved  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
courts  of  law. 

660.  The  Feudal  System  in  England.  —  England  was  not  feudal- 
iied  by  the  Normans.  Feudalization  had  grown  there,  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  growth  of  Teutonic  politics,  under  Saxon  and  Dane  as  under 
Frank  and  Ooth.    Society  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  had  divided 
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into  ranks  of  nobles,  freemen  and  slaves  bound  together  bjr  penoBtl 
fealty  and  the  principles  of  landownership.  What  the  Norman  did  waa 
to  give  new  directions  to  the  indigenous  growth  of  feudalism.  The 
system  had  not  gone  to  such  lengths  of  disintegration  in  England  as  it 
afterwards  went  on  the  Continent,  and  William  the  Conqueror's  first 
care  when  compacting  his  power  in  the  island  was  to  subordinate  all 
feudal  elements  permanently  to  the  crown.  He  saw  to  it,  by  the  un- 
hesitating use  of  his  great  power,  that  no  baron  should  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  king  without  wide  combination  with  other  barons,  auch  as 
watchful  kings  could  probably  always  prevent ;  and  he  dulled  the  edge 
of  hostile  feeling  by  giving  to  the  greater  barons  of  the  kingdom  a 
function  of  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs  by  bringing  them  into 
peaceful  and  legitimate  combination  in  the  Great  Council,  whicH'  he 
called  together  three  times  every  year,  and  whose  advice  he  neret 
refused  at  least  to  hear.  That  Council  retained,  formally  at  any  rate, 
the  right  to  choose  the  king,  and  all  laws  were  declared  to  be  enacted 
by  and  with  its  advice  and  consent. 

661.  Character  of  English  Institutional  Growth.  —  It  has 

been  noted  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  England  that  her  political  institutions  have  been 
incessantly  in  process  of  development,  a  singular  continuity 
marking  the  whole  of  the  transition  from  her  most  ancient  to 
her  present  forms  of  government.  It  is  not  a  history  of  breaks 
or  of  new  establishments,  or  of  successive  new  creations  of 
instrumentalities  of  legislation  and  administration:  all  the 
way  through  it  is  a  history  of  almost  insensiUe  change^  of 
slow  modification,  and  of  unforced,  almost  of  unconscious^ 
development.  Very  great  contrasts  appear  between  the  char* 
acter  of  her  government  in  one  age  and  its  character  in  another 
age  distant  one  or  more  centuries  from  the  first ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  perceive  any  alteration  at  all  when  comparison  is 
made  from  generation  to  generation.  Almost  no  changes  oab 
be  given  exact  dates  :  each  took  place  ^  about '  such  and  such  a 
year,  or  in  this  or  that  long  reign.  The  whole  pr^c^^s,  there' 
fore,  is  one  which  may  be  outlined  in  quite  brief  epitome  ;^it8 
stages  are  long,  its  features  large,  its  details  unessential  to 
clearness.     It  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  oxdefed 
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system  of  Parliament,  Cabinet,  and  courts  out  of  the  nebulous 
mass  of  the  Great  Council  without  burdening  the  recital  with 
too  great  a  weight  of  particulars. 

662.  The  Course  of  Development.  —  In  briefest  summary 
the  facts  are  these :  the  Great  (or  National)  Council  itself 
became  the  Parliament  of  the  realm ;  those  of  its  members,  as 
originally  constituted,  who  were  state  officers  and  chief  officials 
of  the  court  became  a  Permanent  royal  Council,  out  of  which, 
in  couTse  of  time,  grew  the  more  modern  Privy  Council  and  at 
lei^h  the  Cabinet;  and  those  members  of  the  Permanent 
CooDCil  whose  duties  were  financial  and  judicial  gradually  drew 
apart  from  the  rest  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  their 
work  being  finally  divided  among  them  according  to  its  nature, 
and  the  several  bodies  into  which  they  thus  fell  becoming,  in 
the  end,  the  courts  of  Exchequer,  of  Chancery,  and  of  common 
law. 

663.  The  Permanent  Couocil.  —  The  body  of  state  and 
court  officers  whom  the  king  kept  about  him  as  his  'Ordinary' 
or  Permanent  Council  were  originally  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Great  Council  and  seem  at  first  to  have  acted  as  a,  sort  of 
"committee,  or  inner  circle,"  of  that  greater  body.  The  Great 
Council  met  but  three  times  in  the  year;  its  organization  was 
not  permanent ;  its  membership  varied,  both  numerically  and 
personally,  from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  permanent 
service,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  within  easy  reach  of 
consultation ;  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  picked  mt-n  out  of 
the  larger  body  of  the  national  Council  j  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  consulted  by  the  king  and  that  their  advice, 
given  in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  smaller  council,  should 
carry  with  it  the  weight  of  their  connection  with  the  more 
authoritative  Great  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  any  rate, 
tliey  acquired  powers  almost  coincident  with  those  of  the 
national  body  itself.  Their  powers  came,  indeed,  to  possess 
an  importance  superior  even  to  those  of  the  more  august  assein- 
Uy,  being  exercised  as  they  were,  not  intermittently  or  occa- 
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sionally^  but  continuously ;  not  with  a  mere  outside  acquaint- 
ance Avitli  the  posture  of  affairs,  but  with  an  inside  intimacy  of 
knowledge. 

664.  Composition  of  the  Permanent  CoonciL —  Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  membership  of  the  Permanent  Council  con- 
sisted, usually,  of  the  two  archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  of 
York),  the  Justiciar,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor,  the  Stew- 
ard, the  Marshal,  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Butler,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  other  oflGlcials,  such  as  the  king's  Ser- 
geant, and  of  such  bishops  and  barons  as  the  sovereign  saw 
fit  from  time  to  time  to  summon.  There  was,  however,  no 
fixed  rule  as  to  its  composition.  Possibly  every  baron,  as  a 
member  of  the  Great  Council,  could,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  have 
attended  the  sittings  of  this  section  of  the  Great  Council  also, 
which,  while  the  Great  Council  was  not  in  session,  masqueraded 
as  its  deputy  and  proxy.  Practically  it  would  seem  always,  as 
a  rule,  to  have  lain  within  the  king's  choice  to  constitute  it 
how  he  would. 

6(jo.  The  Powers  of  the  Permanent  Council  were  enormous: 
were  as  large  as  those  of  tlie  king  himself,  who  constituted  it 
his  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative  agent.  Its  "work 
was  to  counsel  and  assist  the  king  in  the  execution  of  every 
power  of  the  crown  which  was  not  exercised  through  the 
machinery  of  the  common  law " ;  ^  and  "  the  king  could  do 
nearly  every  act  in  his  Permanent  Council  of  great  men  which 
he  could  perform  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  number  of  his 
nobles ;  except  impose  taxes  on  those  nobles  themselves."  • 

But  the  Permanent  Council  very  early  ceased  to  act  as  a 
whole  in  the  discharge  of  all  its  functions  alike.  Itself  a  com- 
mittee,  it  presently,  in  its  turn,  began  to  split  up  into  commit- 
tees. 

666.  The  Law  Courts.  —  Men  specially  learned  in  the  law 
were  brought  into  its  membership,  the  later  kings  not  hesitat- 

1  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England ^  Vol.  IIL,  p.  26S. 
^  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Privy  Council,  p.  ii. 
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ing,  irhen  the  needs  of  the  service  demanded,  to  introduce 
commoners,  aa  the  Council  drifted  away  from  even  its  nominal 
connection  with  the  Great  Council ;  and  to  these  tlie  liiiaiicial 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  crown  were  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively entrusted.  (Compare  sec.  293.)  It  was  not  long  before 
(a)  a  separate  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  at  first  charged 
principally  with  the  audit  of  finance  accounts,  had  been  ])er- 
manently  assigned  its  special  'barons'  as  Justices,  and  had 
acquii«d  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  in  which  the  king  was 
directly  concerned ;  (6)  another  special  bench  of  judges  had 
received,  as  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  cases  between  subject  and  subject ;  (c)  still  another,  as  a 
supreme  court,  or  Court  of  King's  Bencli,  which  always  accom- 
panied the  sovereign  wherever  he  went  and  which  was  in 
theory  presided  over  by  the  king  himself,  had  been  empowered 
to  supervise  local  justice  and  itself  control  all  cases  not  sjie- 
cially  set  apart  for  the  hearing  of  other  courts ;  and  ((/)  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  once  been  merely  president,  in  tlie  king's 
absence,  of  the  Permanent  Council  when  it  heard  appeals  in  its 
judicial  capacity,  had  absorbed  to  himself,  iu  his  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  whole  of  that  so-called  '  equitable '  function  of 
the  crown  by  virtue  of  which  the  king  had  granted  relief  to 
suitors  for  whose  cases  the  common  law  had  provided  no  atle- 
quate  process.  The  Chancellorship  was  thus  put  in  the  way 
of  attaining  to  its  later-day  partial  ascendency  over  the '  courts 
of  law.'  This  process  of  the  difEerentiation  and  development 
of  the  courts  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  by  the  middle  of  thfl 
fourteenth. 

667.  Parliament.  —  Meantime  the  national  body,  the  Cireat 
Council,  from  which  the  Permanent  Council  and  courts  h;id  in 
a  sense  been  derived,  had  had  its  own  expansions  and  changes 
of  form  and  had  taken  on  a  new  character  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance. Not  greatly  altered  in  its  composition  during  tlte 
century  which  followed  the  Norman  coiiiiuest,  the  Great  Coun- 
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cil  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  Magna  Charts 
(a.d.  1216)  and  the  momentous  constitutional  struggles  which 
followed  it.     It  was  then  that  the  principle  of  r^nretentalim 

was  first  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  Parliament  and 
commoners  as  well  as  nobles  given  seats  in  the  national  assem- 
bly. The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  attended  as  of 
course,  as  always  before,  and  the  earls  and  greater  barons  held 
themselves  equally  entitled  to  be  summoned  always  by  special 
personal  summons ;  but  the  lesser  barons,  who  formerly  had 
been  called  to  the  Council,  not  by  personal  summons,  but  only 
by  a  general  summons  a^ldressed  to  them,  along  with  all  ten- 
ants-in-chief, through  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  had  given 
over  attending  because  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
the  privilege,  and  were  accordingly  no  longer  called.  Their 
place  was  filled  by  representation.  Write  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs,  commanding  the  necessary  elections  to  be  held,  cs^ed 
for  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy  and,  more  important 
atill,  for  representatives  (knights)  of  the  shires  and  (burgesses) 
of  the  towns.  The  Parliament  which  Edward  I.  summoned  in 
1295  contained  all  these  elements  and  established  the  type  for 
the  composition  of  all  future  Parliaments. 

068.  In  the  fourloenth  clnuse  of  Magna  Charta  Joho  wat  made  to 
promise  that,  beaides  eumnioning  tlie  archbiBhopi,  biiliopB,  abboti, 
earU,  and  greati-r  barons  Bcveratl;,  by  special  pertonal  letteri,  b« 
would  summon  all  leaser  haroni  alao  by  a  general  lummoiu,  tbnogfa 
the  BherifTs  and  bailitls.  But  this  genenl  lummoni  fuled  at  tba 
desired  cfTect. 

6C9.  Representatives  from  the  towns  were  summoned  first  in  1285 
by  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  iinew  that  he  could  count  upon  the 
support  of  tlie  Commons  of  England  in  his  contest  with  the  king, 
Henry  III.,  nnd  who  tailed  burgesses  to  the  Parliament  which  he  con- 
stituted during  the  brief  period  of  his  supremncy  in  order  to  give  open 
proof  of  that  support.  Edward  I.  followed  Monttort's  example  in  1205, 
not  because  he  wag  deliberately  minded  U,  form  a  truly  reprosentaUfe 
assembly  as  a  wise  step  in  conslitotionsl  development,  but  because  he 
wanted  money  and  knew  that  taxes  would  be  most  readily  paid  if  voted 
by  an  assembly  repreKnttng  all. 
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670.  RepreteDUtiTe*  fron  the  thirea  (knights)  had  often  been  cftUed 
to  Partiament  before  1265.  Step  by  step  SreC  one  element  of  the  nation 
and  then  another  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament :  flrat  the  lesser 
baroni,  by  Reneral  snuimoni,  —  only,  however,  to  drop  out  again, — 
tben  the  gentry  of  the  ahireg  by  election  in  tlie  counties,  finally  the 
burghera  ol  the  towai  by  limilaT  election  in  county  court. 

€71.  Genesis  of  the  Two  Houses.  —  Such  a  body  as  the 
Parliament  summoned  by  Edward  wiut,  however,  too  conglom- 
erate, too  little  homogeneous  to  hold  together.  It  did  not  long 
act  as  a  single  assembly ;  but  presently  fell  ajwirt  into  two 
'houses.'  Had  the  lower  clergy  continued  to  claim  represen- 
tation, there  might  and  probably  would  have  been  three  houses 
instead  of  two.  But,  instead  of  setting  up  a  separate  house  in 
the  civil  Parliament,  they  drew  a])art  for  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  distinct  body,  which,  under  tlie  name  of  'Convocation,' 
was  to  constitute  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parliament,  devoting 
itself  exclusively  to  the  government  of  the  church.  Their 
share  in  the  management  of  temporal  affairs  tliey  left  alto- 
gether to  the  'spiritual  lords,'  the  few  greater  magnates  of  the 
church  who  retained  their  places  in  the  national  council,  and 
to  such  lay  representatives  as  the  clergy  could  assist  in  electa 
ing  to  the  lower  house. 

There  were  left,  therefore,  in  Parliament  two  main  elements, 
lords  and  commoners.  The  lords,  to  whom  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots  adhered  by  immemorial  wont,  formed  a 
house  to  themselves,  the  House  of  Lords.  The  commoners 
from  the  towns,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  middle  order  of 
gentry,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  who  were  neither  great  lords 
summoned  by  personal  summons  nor  yet  commoners,  formed 
the  other  house,  the  House  of  Commons.  These  changes  also 
were  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteentli  century.  Par- 
liament was  by  that  time,  outwardly,  ju.st  what  it  is  now. 

672.  The  ft-ivy  Cooncll.  — The  Great  Council  and  its  direct 
heir,  Parliament,  were,  of  course,  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  enor- 
uous  powers  wielded  by  the  preferred  counsellors  of  the  king 
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w^inx.  be  3L&rz£&iaed  in  pexmanent  relations  of  confidence  with 
.iiafisell  iTfi  iLrvxi^  ^bom  he  suffered  to  be  exercised  some 
v^c  lant  ^T^i^c^  cv  ibe  royal  prerogatiTes,  Especially  did  the 
aznueBLesi;  <^^rm  obooxioas  to  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
vT'jw^  .iZL'i  ITS  Talnisters  restrained,  when  the  vitality  of  the  Per- 
mx-r^^z  CvXir^jil  piss^  u»  a  still  smaller  *  Privy '  Council.  This 
K^7  w-i5  to  the  Permanent  Council  what  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil hiAki  been  ro  li^e  Great  Council  It  was  still  another  "inner 
cinrle-'"  It  enervres  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422- 
14^>.  The  Permanent  Council  had  become  too  large  and  un- 
wieldT  tVr  the  oonrinuanoe  of  its  intimate  relations  with  the 
>*:  v^rv^i^ :  it  ooald  no  longer  be  used  as  a  whole  for  purposes 
of  pn  r\i.v  a^lvioe  and  resolution ;  and  the  king  separated  &om 
the  *  orvlinarv  "  councillors  certain  selected  men  whom  he  con* 
stirateil  his  Privy  Council,  binding  them  to  himself  by  special 
oaths  of  tidelitv  and  seorecv.  From  that  moment  the  Perma^ 
nent  Council  is  virtually  superseded,  and  the  Privy  Council  be- 
comes the  chief  ailministrative  and  governing  body  of  the  realm. 

67a  The  Privy  Council  assumes  Judicial  Powers. — Many 
of  the  judicial  prerogatives  which  really  belonged  to  the  king 
when  sitting  in  his  Great  Council,  or  Parliament,  bad  been 
claimeil  for  the  king's  Permanent  Council :  hence  the  distiiiei 
law  courts  which  had  been  developed  from  its  midst  (sea 
(^66)  ;  and  the  same  rights  of  exercising  the  powers  of  a  oomlr 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Permanent  Council^  were  in 
the  later  time  arrogated  to  itself  by  the  Permanent  Coimc£P8 
proxy,  the  Privy  Council.  Out  of  it  came,  in  coarse  of 
the  well-remembered  Council  of  the  North,  the  hated 
Chamber,  and  the  odious  High  Commission  Cour^  whiA 
not  abolished  until  1641,  when  that  great  revolutioii  bad 
set  in,  which  was  to  crush  arbitrary  executive  power 
in  England,  and  to  usher  in  the  complete  supremacy  of 
liament. 

674.   Origin  of  the  Cabinet.  —  Meanwhile,  long  befora 
parliamentary  wars  had  come  to  a  he^  the  si^H^  c« 
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bad  produced  the  Permanent  and  Privy  Councils  had  again  as- 
serted their  strength  and  produced  the  Cabinet,  still  a  third 
"  inner  circle,"  this  time  of  the  Privy  Council ;  a  small  body 
selected  for  special  confidence  by  the  king  from  the  general 
body  of  his  counsellors,  and  meeting  him,  not  in  the  larger 
conncil  chamber,  but  in  a  'cabinet,'  or  smaller  room,  apart. 
The  Privy  Council  had,  in  its  turn,  become  "  too  large  for  de- 
spatch and  secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  was  often 
bestowed  aa  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  noth- 
ing was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The 
Sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for  advice 
to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  course  were  early  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with 
his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that  the  interior  Council  began  to  attract  general 
notice.  Ihiring  many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  continued 
to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
board.  Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant. It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  executive  power, 
and  has  now  been  regarded  during  several  generations  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still  continues 
to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law.  The  names  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  public ;  no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions;  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been  recognized  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament."  • 

676.  The  Development  of  the  Cabinet.  —The  Cabinet  first 
comes  distinctly  into  public  view  as  a  preferred  candidate  for 
the  highest  executive  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
now  the  central  body  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  steps 
by  which  it  approached  its  present  position  are  thus  summa- 
rized by  a  distinguished  English  writer: 

"  (1)  First  we  find  the  Cabinet  appearing  in  the  slia|>e  of  a 
»  HsckultLT,  flirtory  0/  England.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  197,  108  (Harper'i  ed., 
1840). 
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aoalL  Jnfinrmaly  inegnlar  CamartOOf  selected  at  the  pleasure 
^jI  dK  SuviuHgn  from  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council, 
xnsaHaid.  by  aad  privately  advising  the  Crown^  but  with  no 
ZKh  5ike  any  resolutions  of  State,  or  perform  any  act  of 
without  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  not 
j«  even  commonly  known  by  its  present  name.  This  was 
eoodition  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
•*  (2)  Then  succeeds  a  second  period,  during  which  this 
Covincil  of  advice  obtains  its  distinctive  title  of  Cabinet,  but 
without  acquiring  any  recognized  status,  or  permanently  dis- 
placing the  Privy  Council  from  its  position  of  de  facto  as 
well  as  de  jure,  the  only  authoritative  body  of  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  (Reign  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  the  latter  of 
whom  governed  during  a  part  of  his  reign  by  means  of  a 
Cabinet^  and  towards  its  close  through  a  '  reconstructed '  Privy 
CounciL) 

*'(3)  A  third  period,  commencing  with  the  formation  by 
William  IIL*^  of  a  ministry  representing,  not  several  parties, 
is^  «iiiten  before,  but  the  party  predominant  in  the  state,  "  the 
rxoc  minL^try  appruaA^hing  the  modern  type.  The  Cabinet, 
tiiuugh  :>cill  remaining  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  unknown  to 
"jx^  CoQsmtutiun^*^  bad  ^  now  become  de  facto,  though  not  de 
•MTN  uhe  real  and  sole  supreme  consultative  council  and  execu- 
::xvt»  4uch!k>iitY  in  the  State.*^  It  was  "  still,  however,  regarded 
«ttii  T%Mk>u:^yt  ^iod  tiie  foil  lealiiation  of  the  modem  theory  of 
iftUku»»»nai  ret^p^usibilitj.  by  the  admission  of  its  members  to 
ut  FtudLiaaient:^'^  was  ^  only  by  degrees  effected. 
"\4)  ^iwHy,  Howards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
k  ^mitoxstkL  oiuicepcioiLof  the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  —  necessarily 
:  a)  '^  iBkHnbiHs  of  the  Legislature ;  (5)  of  the  same 
iidw;^  ami  <^ik)een  from  the  party  possessing  a  mar 
^  thtt  l&mse  ot  CoBunons;  (c)  prosecuting  a  concerted 
-gyt^  -  ,i)  itfutora  vsQWOMon  responsibility  to  be  signified  by 
nai^lKii^rftii  in  the  event  of  parlift^»n'^nl3^"»'  A«««"»ie ; 
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minister,  —  took  definite  shape  in  our  modern  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  and  so  remains  to  the  present  day."  ^ 

676.  Parliament  and  the  Ministers.  —  The  principles  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  modern  Cabinets  which  are 
stated  in  this  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Traill's  summary  may  be 
said  to  have  been  slowly  developed  out  of  the  once  changeful 
relations  between  Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
As  I  have  said  (sec.  672),  the  national  council  very  early  devel- 
oped a  profound  jealousy  of  the  jjower  and  influence  of  the 
small  and  private  council,  of  state  and  court  officials,  which  the 
king  associated  with  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  pre- 
rogatives. By  every  means  it  sought  to  control  the  ministers. 
Abandoning  very  soon,  as  revolutionary,  all  efforts  to  hold  the 
king  himself  responsible  for  executive  acts,  Parliament  early 
accepted  the  theory  that  the  king  could  do  no  w^rong;  the 
breaches  of  law  and  of  right  committed  by  the  government 
were  committed  always,  —  so  the  theory  ran,  —  by  vicious  ad- 
vice of  the  king's  personal  advisers ;  they  could  do  wrong 
(here  the  theory  shaded  off  into  fact),  and  they  sliould  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  wrong  done.  So  early  as  the  close  of  tlie 
twelfth  century  the  Great  Council  deposed  William  Longehanip, 
Justiciar  and  Chancellor  of  Kiehard  I.,  for  abuse  of  power. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  Parliament  claimed  and  once  or 
twice  exercised  the  right  to  appoint  ministers  and  judges ;  it 
beheaded  Edward  II.'s  Treasurer  and  imprisoned  his  Chancellor 
for  their  part  in  Edward's  illegal  acts  ;  and  at  the  close  of  tlie 
century  (1386)  it  impeached  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Richard  II.'s 
minister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  al)le  to  plead 
the  king's  direct  commands  in  justification  of  what  he  had 
done.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  ground  of  impeach- 
ment was  added.  From  that  time  out,  ministers  were  held 
responsible,  by  the  severe  processes  of  trial  l)y  Parliament  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  not  only  for  illegal,  but  also 

*  H.  D.  Traill,  Central  Government  (English  Citizen  Series),  pp.  23-25. 
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for  bad  lulrioe  to  the  Crown,  for  gross  mistakes  of  policy  as 
well  as  for  overt  breaches  of  law  and  of  constitutional  rights. 

677.  Disappearance  of  Impeachment.  —  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment and  the  policy  of  William  and  Mary  inaugurated,  however, 
the  final  period  of  Parliament's  supremacy.  Parliament's  pref- 
erences began  to  be  regarded  habitually  in  the  choice  of 
ministers,  and  impeachment,  consequently,  began  gradually 
to  fedl  into  complete  disuse.  Its  place  was  taken  by  parlia- 
mentary votes,  —  finally  by  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
alone.  Ministers,  who  cannot  command  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  measures  which  they  propose,  resign,  and 
Parliament  has  its  own  way  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
government, 

678.  The  Executive. — The  Executive,  under  the  English 
system,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  at  once  briefly  and  cor- 
rectly, may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign  and  a  Cabinet 
of  ministers  appointed  with  the  Sovereign's  formal  consent 
All  real  authority  is  with  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  ministers  are, 
in  law,  only  the  Sovereign's  advisers,  and  the  government  is 
conducted  in  the  Sovereign's  name.  The  true  place  of  the 
Sovereign  in  the  system  is  that  of  an  honored  and  influential 
hereditarv  councillor,  to  whose  advice  an  exalted  title  and  a 
constant  familiarity  with  the  greater  affairs  of  state  lend  a 
peculiar  weight.  The  king '  is  in  fact,  though  of  course  not 
in  legal  theory,  a  permanent  minister,  differing  from  the  other 
ministers  chiefly  in  not  being  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
his  acts,  and  on  that  account  less  powerful  than  they. 

679.  The  SoTereign  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  becauae  George  L 
could  not  speak  £nglish.  Until  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  king 
always  attended  Cabinet  councils;  George  did  not  do  io  becanse  he 
could  not  either  understand  or  be  understood  in  the  dlacnsakms  of  the 
ministers.     Since  his  time,  therefore,  the  Sovereign  haa  nol  aal  with 


^  Since  the  throne  of  England  is  generally  ocenpied  by  a  man,  it  it 
convenient  to  use  '  king '  as  the  distinctire  title  of  the  SoTwdgn  in  eveiy 
general  statement  of  constitutional  prindplea. 
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the  Cabinet.  A  similar  example  of  the  interesting  ease  with  which 
men  of  oar  race  establish  and  observe  precedents  is  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  sending  writ- 
ten messages  to  Congress.  Washington  and  John  Adams  addressed 
Congress  in  person  on  public  affairs;  but  Jefferson,  the  third  President, 
was  not  an  easy  speaker,  and  preferred  to  send  a  written  message. 
Subsequent  Presidents  followed  his  example  as  of  course.  Hence  a 
binding  rule  of  constitutional  action. 

680.  Position  of  the  Cabinet.  —  The  Cabinet  consists  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  state  and  has  reached  its  present  position 
of  power  in  the  government  because  of  its  responsibility  to 
Parliament.  The  chief  interest  of  English  constitutional  his- 
tory centres  in  the  struggle  of  Parliament  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  all  other  authorities  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  that  struggle  issued  in  the  last  century  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  Parliament ;  it  has  reached  its  farthest  logical 
consequence  in  our  own  century  in  the  concentration  of  parli- 
amentary authority  in  the  popular  house  of  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Commons.  Parliament  always  claimed  the  right  to 
direct  in  the  name  of  the  people,  of  the  nation ;  that  was  the 
solid  basis  of  all  its  pretensions  ;  and  so  soon  as  reforms  in  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  it  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  represents 
only  a  single  class  of  the  people,  necessarily  sank  to  a  subordi- 
nate place. 

681.  Appointment  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  —  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministers  to  Parliament  constitutes  their  strength 
because  it  makes  them  the  agents  of  Parliament:  and  the 
agents  of  a  sovereign  authority  virtually  share  its  sovereignty. 
The  king  appoints  only  such  ministers  as  have  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  does  it  in  this  way  :  he  sends 
for  the  recognized  leader  of  the  political  party  which  has  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  asks  him  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  If  this  leader  thinks  that  his  party  will  approve  of 
his  assuming  such  a  responsibility,  he  accepts  the  commission, 
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and,  usually  after  due  consnltation  vith  otbet  promineDt  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  gives  to  the  Sovereign  a  list  of  the  men  vhom 
he  recommends  for  appointment  to  the  chief  offices  of  state. 
These  the  Sovereign  appoints  and  commissions  as  of  course. 
They  are  always  men  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  generally  because  they  have  proved 
there  their  ability  to  lead.  They  have,  so  to  say,  chosen  them- 
selves by  a  career  of  steady  success  in  the  debates  of  the 
houses :  they  have  come  to  the  front  by  their  own  efforts,  by 
force  of  tlieir  own  ability,  and  represent,  usually,  tried  parlia- 
mentary capacity.  Such  capacity  is  necessary  for  their  success 
as  ministers;  for,  after  they  have  entered  the  Cabinet,  they 
constitute,  in  effect,  a  committee  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  commissioned  to  lead  Parliament  in  debate  and 
legislation,  to  keep  it,  —  and,  through  it,  of  coarse  the  country 
at  large,  —  informed  concerning  all  important  affairs  of  state 
which  can  prudently  be  ma<le  public,  and  to  carry  out  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government  the  policy  approved  of  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

0B2.  CompoaJtiou  of  the  Cabinet.  —  The  OibiiKt  doe*  nol  nd- 

list  invariAblf  of  the  snme  number  of  miniiten.  Eleven  offlcikU  alwayi 
liave  leali  in  it  ;  namelr,  the  Firsl  Lord  of  the  Treuurj,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Connci),  the  Lord  Privy  Se»l, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Ave  Secretarie*  of  8tat«  (for 
Home  Affairs,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  Coloniet,  for  India,  and  for 
War),  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  To  tbeae  are  geDerally 
added  from  three  to  five  others,  accirdini;  to  circumstances  :  often,  for 
instanec,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  sometimes  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  frequently  llie  President  of  the  Local  Goreni- 
ment  Board.  The  general  rule  vhieh  governs  these  addition*  is,  that 
CTery  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  prominent  in  llie  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  a  Cabinet  miniiter 
to  apeak  for  it  and  to  offer  to  the  House  responsible  adfice. 

683.  No  member  of  the  Hoaie  of  Commons  may  accept  office  with. 
out  the  approTal  of  hi)  constituents.  T-'pon  recoiting  an  appointtnent 
ai  minister  he  matt  retlgn  hit  seat  in  ihc  House  and  seek  re-election, 
a*  TepreMnUtive  plia  miuUtet.    The  whole  matt 
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howerer,  in  most  cases.  The  opposite  party  do  not  usually,  under  such 
circamstances,  contest  the  seat  a  second  time,  and  the  minister  is  re- 
elected without  opposition. 

684.  The  custom  of  the  Sovereign's  selecting  only  the  chief  minister 
and  intrusting  him  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  also,  as  well  as  the 
SoTereign's  absence  from  Cabinet  meetings,  originated  with  George  I., 
who  did  not  know  enough  of  English  public  men  to  choose  all  the 
ministers,  and  so  left  the  choice  to  Walpole. 

685.  This  method  of  forming  a  ministry  is,  of  course,  the 
outcome  of  Parliament's  efforts  to  hohl  the  king's  ministers  to 
a  strict  responsibility  to  itself.  None  but  members  of  their 
own  party  would  suit  the  majority  in  Parliament  as  ministers  ; 
and  since  the  ministers  had  to  explain  and  excuse  their  policy 
to  the  houses  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  members  of  the 
houses  with  the  full  privileges  of  the  floor.  Only  by  such  an 
arrangement  could  the  full  harmony  desired  between  Parliament 
and  the  ministers  be  maintained :  by  face  to  face  intercourse. 

686.  Ministerial  Responsibility.  —  If  the  ministers  are 
defeated  on  any  important  meiisure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  if  any  vote  of  censure  is  passed  upon  them  in  that  House, 
they  must  resign,  —  such  is  the  command  of  precedent,  —  and 
another  ministry  must  be  formed  which  is  in  accord  with  tlie 
new  majority.  The  ministers  must  resign  togetlier  because 
the  best  form  of  responsibility  for  their  conduct  of  tlie  govern- 
ment can  be  secured  onlv  when  their  measures  are  taken  in 
concert,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  cheated  of  all 
real  control  of  them  if  they  could,  upon  each  utterance  of  its 
condemnation  of  an  executive  act,  or  upon  each  rejection  by  it 
of  a  measure  proposed  or  supported  by  them,  ^  throw  over- 
board '  only  those  of  their  number  whose  departments  were 
most  particularly  affected  by  the  vote,  and  so  keep  substan- 
tially the  same  body  of  men  in  office.  If  a  defeated  or  censured 
ministry  think  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  adverse 
vote  has  not  really  spoken  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies, 
they  can  advise  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  the  House  and  order 
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a  new  electioo ;  that  advice  most  be  takea  hy  the  Sovete^; 
u^  the  ministers  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  new  Hodse  tovaids  them. 

9S7.  It  iboold  be  added  Ihftt  ezception&l  cm*ei  do  lODwtiiDei  kriae  in 
wfcidi  rrspoiujbiliiv  for  ui  objectionable  coune  of  aclion  can  be  *o 
plaiBlj  and  diivcUi  filed  opon  a  particular  miDiiter,  who  has  acl«d,  it 
mar  be,  ■iihout  the  concamnce.  pouibi;  without  the  knowledge,  of  hii 
eoUeagnes,  tliai  his  leparate  diimiual  from  office  ia  recognized  •*  the 
iwl(  proper  r«iDedj.  A  ootable  initauce  of  thi*  lort  arose  in  England 
io  ISol,  wh«n  Lord  Palmenton,  then  foreign  secretary,  was  diimissed 
fn>m  office  for  adding  to  Tirions  other  acta  of  too  great  independelice 
of  ibe  caoeartrocf  of  his  colleagues  or  the  crown  an  nnantlioriEed  ex- 
preuion  of  approral  of  the  eoap  if  Hat  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  France. 

663.  hogal  Statoa  of  tlia  Cabinet  —  The  peculiar  historical 
origin  of  the  Cabinei  appears  in  a  aiaiement  of  its  position  before  the 
law.  As  we  hare  se«n  (sec.  674),  it  is  not  a  bod/  recognized  by  law: 
its  existence,  like  the  eiiilence  of  not  •  few  other  political  inttitnCioni 
in  Eogland.  ii  only  customarf.  The  parlicnlar  ministers  who  form  the 
Cabinet  hare  the  right  to  be  the  eicluilTe  advisers  of  the  Crown, — 
that  is,  the  only  execulive  power,  —  only  by  virtue  of  their  tnembership 
of  (he  Priiy  Council.  They  must  alt  be  sworn  into  the  membenbip  o( 
thai  body  before  they  can  act  as  minister!,  as  confidential  servant*  of 
the  SoTereign.  The  Friry  Council  itself,  bowever  (ai  a  whole,  that  is), 
hai  not  been  asked  for  political  advice  for  two  centuries.  It  takes  no 
part  whalcTer  in  the  function  which  twelve  or  flflecn  mlnisten  exercise 
by  virtue  of  belonging  to  it ;  it  is  not  responsible,  of  cooTM,  for  the 
advice  they  give;  and  it  cannot  in  any  way  control  that  advice. 

689.  Initiative  of  the  Cabinet  in  Legislation.  —  Haring 

inheriteil  the  right  of  initiative  in  legislation  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet  shape  and  direct  the  business 
of  the  houses.  Most  of  the  time  of  Parliament  is  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  measures  which  they  have  prepared  and 
introduced  ;  at  every  step  in  the  procedure  of  the  houses  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  to  guide  and  facilitate  business. 

GOO.  The  Prime  Hlniatar.  —  "  Consiiticncy  in  policy  and  vigor  in 
administration  "  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Cabinut  arc  obtained  by  its  organi- 
zation under  the  authoriry  of  one '  First '  Minister,  Thia  Prime  Minister 
generally  holds  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     It  is  not  the 
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office,  howerer,  which  gives  him  primacy  in  the  Cabinet,  but  liis  recog* 
nized  weight  as  leader  of  his  party.  The  leader  chosen  by  the  Sorer- 
eign  to  form  the  ministry  stands  at  its  head  when  formed.  He  usually 
chooses  to  occupy  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  because  the 
official  duties  of  that  place  are  nominal  only  and  leave  him  free  to 
exercise  his  important  functions  as  leader  of  the  party  in  power. 

691.  The  Departments  of  Administration.  —  So  much  for 
the  relations  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Parlia- 
ment. When  we  turn  to  view  it  in  its  administrative  and 
governing  capacity  as  the  English  Executive,  we  see  the  minis- 
ters as  heads  of  departments,  as  in  other  governments.  But 
the  departments  of  the  central  government  in  England  are  by- 
no  means  susceptible  of  brief  and  simple  description  as  are 
those  of  other  countries,  which  have  been  given  their  present 
forms  by  logical  and  self-consistent  written  constitutions,  or 
by  the  systematizing  initiative  of  absolute  monai'chs.  They 
hide  a  thousand  intricacies  born  of  that  composite  develop- 
ment so  characteristic  of  English  institutions. 

692.  The  Five  Great  « Offices  '  of  State.  —  Not  attempting 
detail,  however,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  tolerably  clear  outline 
of  the  central  administration  of  the  kingdom  in  comparatively 
few  words.  The  Treasury  I  shall  describe  in  a  separate  para- 
graph (sec.  696).  The  Home  Office  superintends  the  constabu- 
lary, oversees,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  local  magistracy  and  the 
administration  of  prisons ;  advises  the  Sovereign  with  refer- 
ence to  the  granting  of  pardons ;  and  is  the  instrument  of  Par- 
liament in  carrying  out  certain  statutes  restricting  at  some 
points  the  employment  of  labor.  The  Foreign  Office  describes 
itself.  So  do  also,  sufficiently,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  India  Offi^. 

693.  These  five  great  *  Offices  '  are  all,  historically  considered,  in  a 
certain  sense  offshoots  from  a  single  office,  that  of  the  king's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State.  By  one  of  the  usual  processes  of  English  constitu- 
tional deyelopment,  an  officer  bearing  this  title  very  early  came  into 
existence  as  one  of  the  most  trusted  ministers  of  the  Crown.  At  first 
only  a  specially  conflded-in  servant  of  the  Sovereign,  employed  on  all 
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Borti  of  coDflilential  miiaioQB,  he  gndiullf  aimmed  k  more  Kfnltr 
gRcial  place  and  began  to  abiorb  Tariotu  important  fnDCtJona.  At 
length  it  became  necessary  to  double  him  and  to  hare  two  Prinnpal 
Secrelaries  of  Stale,  two  men  theoretically'  sharing  one  and  Ihe  laine 
office,  and  alternates  of  eat-h  other.  Now  he  has,  to  meet  the  czigeDcies 
of  the  caec,  been  guiafupled.  There  are  five  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  all,  in  theory,  holdtDg  the  same  office,  and  each,  in  tbeorj',  legally 
authorized  to  perform  Ihe  functions  of  aoy  or  all  of  the  others ;  but  in 
fact,  of  course,  keeping  each  to  a  distinct  department.  There  is,  then,  a 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ihe  Home  Department,  a  Principal 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Principal  Secretarr  of  State 
for  the  Colonics,  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  a  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  Stale  for  India.  It  is  an  inleresttng  and  characterlatic 
case  of  erolution, 

694.  The  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Local 
Goyemment  Board.  — The  Admiralty  is,  of  course,  the  naval 
office.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Commission  of  six,  consisting 
of  a  chairman,  entitled  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  five 
Junior  Lords.  The  Board  of  Trade  is,  in  form,  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  reconstituted  at  the  opening  of 
each  reign  by  an  order  in  Council,  It  consists,  nomintdly,  of 
"a  President  and  certain  ex  officio  members,  including  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  •  But  it 
has  long  since  lost  all  vital  connection  with  the  Privy  Council 
and  all  the  forms  even  of  board  action.  Its  President  is  now 
practically  itself.  Its  duties  and  privileges  are  both  extensive 
and  important.  It  advises  the  other  departments  coQceming 
all  commercial  matters,  and  is  the  statistit^  bureau  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  exercises  the  state  oversight  of  nulirajTB,  inspects 
passenger  steamers  and  merchant  vessels,  examines  and  com- 
missions masters  and  mates  for  the  mercliant  marine,  adminis- 
ters the  statutes  concerning  harbors,  lighthouse-s.  and  pilotage- 
provides   standard   weights  aud   measures,  superintends  the 

'  Traill,  pp.  120,  12T. 
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coinage,  and  supervises  the  Post  Office.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  which  is  also  in  form  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
has  also  in  reality  none  of  the  characteristics  either  of  a  com- 
mittee or  of  a  board.  It  is  a  separate  and  quite  independent 
department,  under  the  control  of  a  President.  Its  other,  nom- 
inal, members,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  five 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reality  take  no  part  in  its 
management.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  English  department  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  charged  with  supervising  the  administration, 
by  the  local  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  "  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  health,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  local  govern- 
ment," —  duties  more  important  to  the  daily  good  government 
of  the  country  than  those  of  any  other  department.  It  also 
specially  examines  and  reports  upon  every  private  bill  affecting 
private  interests. 

695.  The  Post  Office  is  in  England  a  subdivision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  At  its  head  is  a  Postmaster  General.  It  controls,  besides  the 
usual  business  of  a  post-office  department,  the  telegraph  system  of  the 
country,  which  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  has  also  under  its 
direction  a  useful  postal  savings-bank  system. 

696.  The  Treasury.  —  The  history  of  tliis  department, 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  most  important,  may  serve  as  a 
type  of  English  departmental  evolution.  (Jriginally  the  chief 
financial  minister  of  the  Crown  was  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
with  whom  was  associated  at  an  early  date  a  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  great  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  was,  in  English  phrase,  put  permanently 
'into  commission':  its  duties,  that  is,  were  intrusted  to  a 
board  instead  of  to  a  single  individual.  This  board  was  known 
as  the  "Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer,"  and  consisted  of  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  oth(»rs  known 
as  Junior  Lords.  Evolution  speedily  set  in,  as  in  other  similar 
English  boards.     That  is,  the  board  ceased  to  act  as  a  board. 
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Its  fuDctioDB  became  concentrated  in  the  handfl  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excliequer )  the  First  Lordship,  occupied  almoat 
invariably  since  1762  by  the  Prime  Minister,  gradually  lost  all 
connection,  except  that  of  honorary  chairmanship,  with  the 
Treasury  Commission,  its  occupant  giving  all  his  energies  to 
his  political  functions  (sec.  690) ;  and  the  Junior  Lords  were 
left  none  but  parliamentary  duties, 

697.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then,  is  the  work- 
ing  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  as  such  plays  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  rAles  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  He  controls  the  revenue  and  exprendi- 
ture  of  the  state,  submitting  to  Parliament,  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  '  budget,'  careful  comparisons  of  the  sums  needed  for 
the  public  service  and  of  the  sums  that  may  be  expected  to 
accrue  from  existing  or  possible  sources  of  revenue,  together 
with  projiosals  to  extend  or  curtail  taxation  according  as  there 
is  prospect  of  a  deficit  or  of  a  surplus  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

008.  The  EatlmatDB.  —  Tlie  vtrioiu  ilepartmeDts  make  up  their 
own  citimales;  Imt  tlieae  are  aubjei'led  lu  &  c^ireful  exatniuBtian  by  Ihe 
Chfmccllor  of  tlie  Eicliequer,  and  with  him  retli  ttte  prerogitire  of 
reviling  them  wh^re  tliey  may  seem  to  admit  ol  or  require  reriuon. 
Thus  changes  in  llic  clerical  forcea  ot  the  deparlmeDti  or  re-diitribution 
of  their  work  among  aub-departmenls,  e(e.,  eannol,  it  llie;  involre  ad- 
ditional expenae,  be  made  without  eiprcsa  approval  by  the  Treaaury. 

Mr.  Oladilone  twice,  with  uharaclcriatic  energy,  held,  when  Prine 
Minialer,  both  the  olHce  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaory  and  that  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thu*  in  effect  once  more  bringing  the 
Firal  Jjord  into  vital  connection  with  bis  nominal  department. 

099.   Administrative  Departments  of  the  Privy  Council. 

— Though  superseded  .is  advisory  council  to  the  Crown  by  the 
Cabinet  and  deprived  of  almost  all  executive  control  by  the 
virtual  erection  of  its  several  boards  into  independent  depart- 
ments, the  Privy  Council  still  has  one  or  two  vital  parts. 
Chief  among  these  are  (1)  Tlie  Education  Department,  which 
consists  of  the   Lord  President  of  the  Council,  as   nominal 
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chief,  a  Vice-President  as  working  chief,  and  certain  ex  officio 
members,  among  them  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  and  which  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  country ;  and  (2)  The  Agricultural  Department,  to  which  is 
intrusted  the  enforcement  of  the  'Contagious  Diseases  (Ani- 
mals) Acts'  of  1878-1886,  as  well  as  sundry  other  powers. 
Both  of  these  are  veritable  departments  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  preserve  in  a  rather  more  than  formal  way  their  collegiate 
character.  The  important  judicial  duties  of  the  Council  I  shall 
speak  of  in  another  connection  (sec.  736). 

700.  Other  Executive  Offices.  —  Subordinate  to  the  Treasury 
department,  but  in  reality  possessing  a  quite  distinct  individuality  of  its 
own,  is  the  Office  of  Public  Works  and  Buildinjs,  which  is  charged  with 
the  **  custody  and  supervision  of  the  royal  palaces  and  public  parks,  and 
of  all  public  buildings  not  specially  assigned  to  the  care  of  other  depart- 
ments." 1  It  is  composed  nominally  of  a  First  Commissioner,  the  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
is  controlled  in  fact  by  the  First  Commissioner  and  his  permanent 
assistants,  the  First  Commissioner  representing  it  in  Parliament. 

701.  The  Lord  Privy  £toal  exercises  no  important  functions  except 
those  of  keeping  the  great  Seal  of  State  and  affixing  it  to  such  public 
documents  as  need  its  formal  attestation;  but  the  office  is  a  'Cabinet 
office.'  The  lightness  of  its  duties  leaves  its  incumbent  the  freer  for  his 
Cabinet  functions  of  counsel.  It  is  a  berth  for  elderly  men  of  mental 
and  political  weight  who  cannot  or  will  not  undertake  onerous  official 
duties. 

702.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  holds  an 
office  whose  duties  (entirely  legal  and  local)  have  all  been  delegated 
by  long-standing  habit  to  a  Vice-Chancellor;  but  eminent  politicians 
are  often  brought  into  the  Cabinet  through  this  sinecure  Chancellorship 
in  order  that  they  may  give  the  ministry  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 
countenance. 

703.  Political  Under  fitocretarles.  —  There  are  often  associated 
with  the  principal  ministers  of  state  certain  *  political '  Under  Secre- 
taries, whose  function  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  A  polit- 
ical Under  Secretary  is  one  who  goes  in  or  out  of  office  with  his  party, 

1  Traill,  p.  162. 
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Dol  baring  a  plncc  in  Ihe  cabinet  but  sharing  its  fortnnei  in  the  Com- 
njons.  He  is  pftrliamentary  spokesman  for  liia  chief.  If  the  foreign 
mitiiateT.  for  iuetaucL',  or  uay  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  iffair* 
of  whoac  ileparCment  ma/  be  expetleil  lo  call  forth  frequent  comment 
□r  question  in  Ihe  lower  House,  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  is  represenii-d  in  the  Conimons  by  an  Under  Secreiary,  who  there 
speaks  SB  tlic  uiini^lcr's  proxy.  Tim  represenlation  of  the  minilUra  in 
botli  Ho  uses  is  tlius  secured. 

704.  Administration  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  —  The  afl^irs 
of  Scotlauii  are  tinted  for  througli  the  agency  of  a  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  government 
concerning  Scotch  interests,  and  a  Secretary  tor  Scotland  who 
is  the  intermediary  between  the  Scoteh  members  of  Parliament 
and  the  ministry,  and  the  official  spokesman  of  the  ministers 
regarding  Scotch  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Officially 
the  Lord  Advocate  ranks  as  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs,  The  Irish  executive  is,  formally  at 
least,  separate  from  the  English,  being  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council;  but  in  fact  it  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  English  Cabinet  through  the  C/iief  Secr^ary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  always  a  memlier  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and,  when  Irish  affairs  are  specially  prominent,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  also ;  and  who,  though  in  titular  rank 
a  subordinate  of  the  Ixird  Lieutenant,  is,  by  ip-irtue  of  his 
relations  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Parliament,  in  etfect  his  master. 

TD6.  The  Lord  Chanoallor,  the  only  regular  loember  of  the  Cab- 
inet whose  duties  1  liari!  not  yet  indieatol,  is  n  juiticjal  and  tegisiative 
oficer.    His  functions  will  be  nietitiuned  in  otiier  connections  (sec.  737). 

706.  The  Cabinet  as  Ezecutiire.  — It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that,  because  the  Cabinet  is  in  reality  a  com* 
nittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  drawing  all  its  authority  from 
the  confidence  reposexl  in  it  by  that  chamber,  it  is  a  m^re  com- 
mittee possessing  no  separate  importance  as  the  executive  body 
of  the  kingdom.  In  a  sense  the  ministers  have  inherited  tbe 
aaoient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown;    and  Parltameut  la,  to  a 
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very  sensible  degree,  dependent  upon  them  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  part  it  is  to  play  in  governing.  Almost  all  important  leg- 
islation waits  for  their  initiative,  and  the  whole  business  of  the 
Houses  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  them  for  its  progress. 
They  can  make  treaties,  of  whatever  importance,  with  foreign 
countries ;  they  can  shape  the  policy  of  the  mother  country 
towards  her  colonies ;  they  can  take  what  serious  steps  they 
will  with  reference  to  the  government  of  India,  can  move  troops 
and  naval  forces  at  pleasure,  can  make  a  score  of  momentous 
moves  of  policy  towards  the  English  dependencies  and  towards 
foreign  countries,  —  in  the  fiekl,  that  is,  of  many  of  the  largest 
interests  of  the  Empire,  —  which  may  commit  the  country  to 
the  gravest  courses  of  action ;  —  and  all  without  any  previous 
consultation  with  Parliament,  whom  they  serve.  The  House 
of  Commons,  in  brief,  can  punish  but  cannot  prevent  them. 

707.  Parliament :  I.  The  House  of  Commons ;  its  Origi- 
nal Character.  —  "  The  Parliament  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is,  in  ordinary  speech,  the  House  of  Commons.  AVhen  a  min- 
ister consults  Parliament  he  consults  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
when  the  Queen  dissolves  Parliament  she  dissolves  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  new  Parliament  is  merely  a  new  House  of 
Commons."  ^  Such  has  been  the  evolution  of  English  polities. 
But  the  processes  which  worked  out  this  result  were  almost 
five  centuries  long.  During  a  very  long  period,  Parliament's 
first  and  formative  period,  the  Commons  held  a  position  of 
distinct  and,  so  to  say,  legitimate  subordination  to  the  Loi'ds, 
lay  and  spiritual ;  the  great  constitutional  r6les  were  ])lay(Ml 
by  the  king  and  baronage.  The  commoners  in  Parliament 
represented  the  towns,  and  spoke,  for  the  most  part,  at  first, 
only  concerning  the  taxes  they  would  give.  When  the  house 
of  Parliament  called  the  House  of  Commons  first  assumed  a 
distinct  separate  existence,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (sec.  671),  it  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  body. 

1  Spencer  Walpole,  The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature  (English  Citizen 
Series),  p.  48. 
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It  held  both  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the  burgofises  of  the 
towns ;  and  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  the  knights  fovgpt 
the  doubt  which  had  at  first  been  felt  as  to  which  house  they 
should  sit  with,  Lords  or  Commons.  They  were  men  of  con- 
sideration in  their  counties  ;  the  only  thing  in  common  between 
them  and  the  men  from  the  towns  was  that  election,  and  not 
hereditary  possessions  or  rank,  was  the  ground  of  their  pres- 
ence in  Parliament.  Long  use,  however,  finally  obscured  such 
differences  between  the  two  groups  of  members  in  the  lower 
house ;  their  interests  were  soon  felt  to  be  common  interests : 
for  the  chief  questions  they  had  a  real  voice  in  deciding  were 
questions  of  taxation,  which  touched  all  alike. 

708.  Historical  Contrasts  between  County  and  Borough 
Representatives.  —  The  main  object  of  the  Crown  in  making 
the  Commons  as  representative  as  possible  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  bring  the  whole  nation,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  into  co- 
operation in  support  of  the  king's  government :  and  at  first  the 
lower  house  was  a  truly  representative  body.  The  knights  of 
the  shires  were  elected  "in  the  county  court,  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  whole  country  " ;  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  were 
chosen  by  the  borough  freemen,  a  body  numerous  or  limited 
according  to  the  charter  of  each  individual  town,  but  gener- 
ally sufficiently  broad  to  include  the  better  class  of  citizens.  It 
was  the  decay  of  the  towns  and  the  narrowing  of  their  fran- 
chises which  made  tlie  Commons  of  the  first  decades  of  our  own 
century  the  scandalously  subservient,  unrepresentative  Com- 
mons which  had  driven  the  American  colonies  into  revolt.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VT.,  in  the  first  half,  that  is,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  franchise  was  limited  in  the  counties  to 
freeholders  whose  landed  property  was  of  an  annual  value  of 
forty  sliillings,  and  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  then  men  of 
means  ;  ^  l)ut  this  franchise  remained  unchanged  until  the  parli- 
amentary reforms  of  the  present  century,  and  tended  steadily, 

'  Forty  shillings,  it  is  estimated,  were  equivalent  at  that  time  in  pur 
chasing  value  to  forty  pounds  at  present  (^200). 
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with  the  advancing  wealth  of  the  cosntry,  and  the  relative 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  shilling,  to  become  more  liberal, 
more  inclusive.  The  borough  franchise,  on  the  contrary,  went 
all  the  time  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  It  became  more  and 
more  restricted,  and  the  towns  which  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament  became,  partly  by  reason  of  their  own  decay,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  growth  and  new  distribution  of  population  in 
the  kingdom,  less  and  less  fitted  or  entitled  to  represent  urban 
England.  New  boroughs  were  given  representatives  from  time 
to  time ;  but  all  efforts  to  redistribute  representation  ha^l  virtu- 
ally ceased  before  the  dawn  of  the  period  of  that  great  increase 
of  population  and  that  immense  development  of  wealth  and 
industry  which  has  made  modern  England  what  it  is.  The 
towns  which  returned  members  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  were 
mostly  in  the  southern  counties  where  the  old  centres  of  ])opu- 
lation  had  been.  Gradually  they  lost  importance  as  the  weigiit 
of  the  nation  shifted  to  the  central  and  western  counties  and 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  grew  up, — and  not 
their  importance  only,  but  their  inhabitants  as  well.  Some 
fell  into  mins  and  merged  in  neighboring  properties,  whose 
owners  pocketed  both  them  and  their  parliamentary  franchise  ; 
others,  which  did  not  so  literally  decay,  liecame  equally  subject 
to  the  influence  of  neighbor  magnates  uiwn  whom  the  voters 
felt  more  or  less  dependent ;  and  at  last  the  majority  of  scats 
in  the  Commons  were  virtually  owned  by  the  classes  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Home  ot  Commona  consisteii  in  1801  of  858  members,  ami  of 
Uiew  425  are  said  to  have  been  relurneil  "  on  the  nominntion  or  on  tbe 
t«commenilaCion  of  252  patrons."  It  is  sail),  also,  tbat  ":100  out  of  the 
613  members  belonging  to  Kngland  and  Wales  owed  Ibeir  election  to 
the  nomination  either  of  the  Trcaaury  or  of  W2  powfrfiil  individuals." " 

700.  OvogTHphlcal  Rolatlaiu  of  Borongb*  and  Counties.— 
Of  coarM  borough  populations  had  no  pnrt  in  t)ie  election  of  county 
m«nib«n.     The  counties  repiesentcd  in  Parliament  were  rural  areas 

I  Walpole,  p.  55. 
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exclasiye  of  the  towns.  Thus  the  county  of  Derby  wag,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  parliamentary  representation,  the  county  of  Derby  minus  its 
boroughs. 

710.  Parliamentary  Reform.  —  It  was  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things  that  the  well-known  reforms  of  the  present  century 
were  undertaken.  Those  reforms  have  made  the  House  ot 
Commons  truly  representative  and  national :  and  in  making  it 
national  have  made  it  dominant.  In  1832  there  was  made  a 
wholesale  redistribution  of  seats  and  a  complete  reformation 
of  the  franchise.  The  decayed  towns  were  deprived  of  their 
nieinl)ers,  and  the  new  centres  of  population  were  accorded 
adequate  representation.  The  right  to  vote  in  the  counties 
wai>  extended  from  those  who  owned  freeholds  to  those  who 
held  property  on  lease  and  those  who  held  copyhold  estates,  * 
and  to  tenants  whose  holdings  were  of  the  clear  annual  value 
of  fifty  j)ounds.  The  borough  franchise  was  put  upon  the 
uniform  basis  of  householders  whose  houses  were  worth  not 
less  than  ten  pounds  a  year.  This  was  putting  representation 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle,  well-to-do  classes;  and  with 
them  it  remained  until  1807.  In  1867  another  redistribution 
of  seats  wa^  effected,  which  increased  the  number  of  Scotch 
members  from  tifty-four  to  sixty  and  made  other  important  re- 
adjustments of  representation.  The  franchise  was  at  the 
same  time  very  greatly  widened.  In  the  boroughs  all  house- 
bc^lders  and  every  lodger  whose  lodgings  cost  him  ten  pounds 
annually  were  given  the  right  to  vote;  and  in  the  counties, 
besides  ev^Ty  forty  shilling  freeholder,  every  copyholder  and 
leaseholder  Avliose  holding  was  of  the  annual  value  of  five 
l)ounds,  and  every  householder  whose  rent  was  not  less  than 
twelve  pounds  a  year.  Thus  representation  stood  for  almost 
twenty  years,  finally,  in  1884,  the  basis  of  the  present  fran- 
chise was  laid.     The  qualifications  for  voters  in  the  coonties 

^  Copyhold  estates  are  estates  held  by  the  custom  of  the  manor  in 
which  they  lie,  a  custom  evidenced  by  a  *  copy '  of  the  rolli  of  the  Manor 

Court. 
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were  made  the  same  as  the  qualifications  fix^d  for  borough 
electors  by  the  law  of  1867,  and  over  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  voters  were  thus  added  to  the  active  citizenship  of  the 
country.  There  is  now  a  uniform  'household  and  lodger  fran- 
chise' throughout  the  kingdom. 

711.  'Occupier*  is  used  in  England  as  Bjnonymoui  with  the  word 
lodger.  The  'occupation'  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  llie  franchise 
miut  be  of  a  "clear  annunl  value  of  ilO."  Occupation  "  hy  TJrlue  of 
sojt  offlce,  service,  or  employment,"  is  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  franchise,  eqniTalent  to  occupation  for  wliicli  rent  is  paid,  if  tlie 
mat  umiid  come  to  the  required  amount,  if  charged. 

712.  In  1885  another  great  Redistribution  Act  was  passed, 
which  merged  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch,  and  twenty-two 
Irish  boroughs  in  the  counties  in  which  they  lie,  for  purposes 
of  representation;  gave  additional  members  to  fourteen 
English,  three  Scotch,  and  two  Irish  boroughs ;  and  created 
thirty-three  new  urban  constituencies.  The  greater  towns 
which  returned  several  members  were  cut  up  into  stugle-mem- 
ber  districts,  and  a  like  arrangement  was  effected  iu  the 
counties,  which  were  divided  into  electoral  districts  to  each  of 
which  a  single  representative  was  assigned. '  These  changes 
were  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  twelve  in  the  total  luimber 
of  members.  Through  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  1832  and 
1867  the  number  had  remained  658 ;  it  is  now  670. 

713.  The  following  i>  an  analysis  of  the  present  membership  of  the 
Bonie  of  Commons  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1887;^ 
the  Bngliah  counties  return  263  members,  the  Kngliah  boroughs  23T, 
the  BDglish  universiLes  S;  Scotch  counties  119,  horoughs  31,  universi- 
tietS;  Irish  counties  S5,  boroughs  Id,  univemties  :;.  Totals:  couniics 
8T7,  boroughs  284,  universities  9. 

714.  One  signal  feature  of  the  reforms  of  1SS4-g5  was  that  they 
'     applied  to  Scotland   and   Ireland  as  well  as  to  England  and   Wales. 

BmUm  AcU  had  applied  only  to  England  and   Wales,   special  Ads 

>  Thii  was  esubljihing  what  the  French,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  315), 
*onld  call  Jcrutrn  d'arrimdIiaenieBl, 

*  Where  other  data  also  will  be  found. 
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goTerning  the  franchise  and  representation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  Irish  delegation  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  for  the  flnt  time 
truly  representatiTc  of  the  Irish  people. 

715.  The  legislation  of  1885,  by  dividing  the  greater  town  into  single 
member  constituencies,  abolished  the  '  three-cornered  constituencies ' 
which  had  been  devised  in  1867  for  purposes  of  minority  representa- 
tion. Voters  in  places  which  returned  more  than  two  members  were 
allowed  one  vote  less  apiece  in  parliamentary  elections  than  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  chosen.  Thus,  if  any  place  returned  four  mem- 
bers, for  example,  each  voter  was  entitled  to  vote  for  three  and  no 
more :  it  being  hoped  that  the  minority  would  by  proper  management 
under  this  plan  be  able  to  elect  one  out  of  the  four.  The  plan  was  not 
found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  has  accordingly  been  abandoned. 

716.  Election  and  Term  of  the  Commons.  —  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  elected,  by  secret  ballot,  for  a  term 
of  seven  years.  Any  full  citizen  is  eligible  for  election  except 
priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  sheriff 
and  other  returning  officers, — and  except  also,  English  and 
Scotch  peers.  Irish  peers  are  eligible  and  have  often  sat  in 
the  House.  *  The  persons  thus  excepted,  —  all  save  the  peers, 
at  least,  —  can  neither  sit  nor  vote. 

717.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  House  of  Commons  has  ever  lived  its 
full  term  of  seven  years.  A  dissolution,  for  the  purpose  of  a  fresh 
appeal  to  tlie  constituencies,  has  always  cut  it  off  before  its  ttatntory 
time.  The  average  duration  of  Parliaments  has  been  less  than  four 
years.  The  longest  Parliament  of  the  present  century  (elected  in  1S20) 
lived  six  years,  one  month,  and  nine  da^'s. 

718.  The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  does  not  rest  upon  any  permanent 
statute.  In  1872  its  use  was  voted  for  one  year;  and  ever  linoe  the 
provision  has  been  annually  renewed. 

719.  There  is  no  property  qualification  for  election  to  the  Home 
now,  as  there  was  formerly ;  but  the  members  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services;  and,  unless  their  constituents  undertake  to  support  them,— « 
as  was  done  in  the  early  history  of  Parliament,  and  has  been  done  again 
in  some  recent  instances,  —  this  fact  constitutes  a  virtiul  Inoome 
qualification. 

1  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example,  was  an  Irish  peeiy 
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720.  SummonSi  Electoral  Writ,  Prorogation.  —  No  stand- 
ing statutes  govern  the  time  for  electing  Parliaments.  Parliar 
ment  assembles  upon  summons  from  the  Crown  (which,  like 
all  other  acts  of  the  Sovereign,  now  really  emanates  from  the 
ministers)  ;  and  the  time  for  electing  members  is  set  by  writs 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  as  of  old  (sec.  667).  Parliament  is 
also  'prorogued,'  (adjourned  for  the  session)  by  the  Sovereign 
(that  is,  the  Cabinet)  ;  and  assembled  again,  after  recess,  by 
special  summons. 

721.  The  summons  for  a  new  Parliament  must  be  issued  at  least 
thirtj'fiTe  days  before  the  day  set  for  its  assembling ;  the  summons  to  a 
prorogued  Parliament  at  least  fourteen  days  beforehand.  It  is  now  the 
inTariable  custom  to  assemble  Parliament  once  every  year  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  to  keep  it  in  session  from  that  time  till  about 
the  middle  of  August. 

722.  If  a  seat  fall  vacant  during  a  session,  a  writ  is  issued  for  an 
election  to  fill  it  upon  motion  of  the  House  itself ;  if  a  vacancy  occur 
during  a  recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

723.  Since  1867  the  duration  of  Parliament  has  not  been  liable  to 
be  affected  by  a  demise  of  the  Crown ;  before  1695  Parliament  died 
with  the  monarch.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  Parliament  should 
last  for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
solved by  the  new  Sovereign.  Parliament,  it  is  now  provided,  must 
asaemble  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  Sovereign.  If  the  Sover- 
eign's death  take  place  after  a  dissolution  and  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  convening  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  old  Parliament  is  to  come 
together  for  six  months,  if  necessary,  but  for  no  longer  term. 

724.  Organization  of  the  House.  —  The  Commons  elect 
their  own  Speaker  (Spokesman)  and  other  officers.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  House  is,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  689),  quite  abso- 
lutely under  the  direction  of  its  great  committee,  the  Ministry. 
Certain  days  of  the  week  are  set  apart  by  the  rules  for  the 
consideration  of  measures  introduced  by  private  members,  but 
most  of  the  time  of  the  House  is  devoted  to  *  government 
bills.'  The  majority  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their 
party   leaders,  the  ministers,  and  the  great  contests  of  the 
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session  are  between  the  minority  on  one  side  of  the  chamber 
and  the  ministerial  party,  or  majority,  on  the  other  side. 

725.  Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  in  which  the  House  sits  runs  a  ray 
broad  nisle.  The  Speaker's  seat  stands,  upon  an  elevated  place,  at  the 
further  end  of  this  aisle,  below  it  the  seats  and  tables  of  the  clerks  and 
a  groat  table  stretching  some  distance  down  the  aisle,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Sergeant's  mace  and  various  books,  petition  boxes,  and  papers. 
The  benches  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  face  each  other.  Those  which 
rise,  in  tiers,  to  the  Si)eaker's  right  are  occupied  by  the  majority,  the 
ministers,  their  leaders,  sitting  on  the  front  bench  by  the  g^at  table. 
This  front  bench  is  accordingly  called  the  'Treasury  Bench/  —  the 
Treasury  being  the  leading  Cabinet  office.  On  the  benches  which  rise 
to  the  Speaker's  left  sit  the  minority,  their  leaders  also  (the  'leaders  of 
the  Opposition,'  —  the  minority  being  expected,  generally  with  reason, 
to  be  opposed  to  all  ministerial  proposals)  on  the  front  bench  by  the 
table,  and  so  directly  facing  the  ministers,  only  the  table  and  the  aisle 
intervening. 

7i'(>.   II.    The  House  of  Lords:  Its  Composition.  —  The 

House  of  Lords  consisted  during  the  session  of  1888  of  four 
liundreil  and  seventy-six  English  hereditary  peers  ( Dukes, 
Marcjiiises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons);  the  two  archbishops 
and  twenty-four  bishops,  holding  their  seats  by  virtue  of  their 
offices;  sixteen  Scottish  representative  peers  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  Scotch  peers,  of  whom  there  are  eighty-five,  to 
sit  for  the  term  of  Parliament ;  twenty-eight  Irish  peers  elected 
l)y  the  j^eers  of  Ireland,  of  whom  there  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  to  sit  for  life;  and  three  judicial  members 
known  as  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (sees.  728,  735,  736), 
sitting,  as  Hfe-peers  only,  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

There  is  no  necessary  limitation  to  the  number  of  hereditary  ISwgjiA 
peers.  Peers  can  be  created  at  will  by  the  Crown  (that  ia,  by  the  min- 
istry), and  their  creation  is  in  fact  frequent  Two-thirds  of  the  present 
number  of  peers  hold  peerages  created  in  the  present  centoiy.  Thirteen 
were  created  in  the  year  1880. 

The  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  is  limited  bj  statute. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  summoned  to  its  sessions  when  the  House  of 
Commons  is  and  the  two  must  always  be  summoned  togetlicr* 
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727.  Function  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Legislation.  — 
The  House  of  Lords  is,  in  legal  theory,  coequal  in  all  reajieets 
with  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  in  fact,  its  authority  is, 
as  I  have  already  more  than  once  said  (sees.  677,  68(>,  707), 
very  inferior.  Its  consent  is  as  necessary  aa  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  every  act  of  legislatiou ;  but  it  is  not  suffered 
to  withhold  that  couseut  when  the  House  of  Commons  speaks 
emphatically  and  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  nation 
on  any  matter :  it  is  then  a  matter  of  imperative  policy  with 
it  to  acquiesce.  Its  legislative  function  has  been  well  summed 
up  as  a  function  of  cautious  revision.  It  can  stand  fast  against 
the  Commons  only  when  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

728.  The  House  of  Lords  as  a  Supreme  Court.  —The 
House  of  Lords  is  still,  however,  in  faet  as  well  aa  in  form, 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  England,  tliough  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exercise  its  judicial  functions  (inherited  from 
the  Great  Council  of  Norman  times)  as  a  body.  Those  func- 
tions are  now  always  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is 
tx-offido  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  three  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary,  who  are  learned  judges  appointed  as  life- 
peers,  specially  to  perform  this  duty.  TIk'so  special  '  Law 
Lords '  are  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  other  lords  who  have 
served  as  judges  of  the  higher  courts  or  who  are  specially 
learned  in  the  law. 

729.  Legislation,  therefore,  is  controlled  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  judicial  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  shares  with 
the  popular  chamber  the  right  of  law-making,  but  cannot  itssort 
that  right  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced  public  opinion.  The 
Sovereign  has  the  right  to  negative  legislation ;  but  the  Sov- 
ereign is  in  the  bands  of  the  ministers,  and  the  ministers  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commons  ;  and  legislation  is  never  negatived. 

730.  The  Constitution  of  England  consists  of  law  and  pre- 
cedent.    She  has  great  documents  like  Magna  Charta  ut  the 
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foundation  of  her  institutions ;  but  Ma^a  Charta  was  only  a 
royal  ordinance.  She  has  great  laws  like  the  Bill  of  Bights  at 
the  centre  of  her  political  system ;  but  the  Bill  of  Bights  was 
only  an  act  of  Parliament.  She  has  no  written  constitution, 
and  Parliament  may,  in  theory,  change  the  whole  structure  and 
principle  of  her  institutions  by  mere  Bill.  But  in  fact  Parlia- 
ment dare  not  go  faster  than  public  opinion :  and  public  opin- 
ion in  England  is  steadily  and  powerfully  conservative. 

That  is  a  very  impressive  tribute  which  Sir  Erskine  May  feels  able 
soberly  to  pay  to  the  conservatism  of  a  people  living  under  such  a  form 
of  government  when  he  says,  "  Not  a  measure  has  been  forced  upon  Par- 
liament which  the  calm  judgment  of  a  later  time  has  not  since  approved; 
not  an  agitation  has  failed  which  posterity  has  not  condemned."^ 

731.  The  Courts  of  Law. — The  administration  of  justice 
has  always  been  greatly  centralized  in  England.  From  a  very 
early  day  judges  of  the  king's  courts  have  *gone  on  circuit/ 
holding  their  assizes  (sittings)  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  save  suitors  the  vexation  and  expense  of  haling 
their  adversaries  always  before  the  courts  in  London.  But 
these  circuit  judges  travelled  from  place  to  place  under  special 
commissions  from  the  central  authorities  of  the  state,  and  had 
no  permanent  connections  with  the  counties  in  which  their 
assizes  were  held  :  tliey  came  out  from  London,  were  controlled 
from  London,  and,  their  circuit  work  done,  returned  to  London. 
It  was,  moreover,  generally  only  the  three  courts  of  Common 
Law  (tlie  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer)  that  sent  their  judges  on  circuit; 
the  great,  overshadowing  Court  of  Chancery,  which  arrogated 
so  wide  a  jurisdiction  to  itself,  drew  all  its  suitors  to  its  own 
chambers  in  Westminster.  The  only  thing  lacking  to  perfect 
the  centralization  was  uniformity  of  organization  and  a  less 
haphazard  distribution  of  jurisdiction  among  the  various  courts. 
This  lack  was  suj^plied  by  a  great  Judicature  Act  passed  in 

1  Constitutional  llistorij,  Vol.  II.,  p.  243  (Am.  ed.,  1808). 
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1873.  By  that  Act  (which  went  into  force  on  the  let  Novem- 
'  ber,  1875),  and  aubeequent  additional  legislation  extending  to 
1877,  the  courts  of  law,  which  hail  grown,  as  we  have  seen 
(see.  666),  out  of  that  once  single  body,  the  ancient  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  were  at  last 
reintegrated,  made  up  together  into  a  co-ordinated  whole. 

732.  Judicial  Reform :  the  Reorganization  of  1873-77.  — 
These  measures  of  reorganization  and  unification  had  been  pre- 
ceded, in  1846,  by  a  certain  degree  of  decentralization.  Cer- 
tain so-called  County  Courts  were  then  created,  which  are  local, 
not  peripatetic  Westminster,  tribunals,  and  which  have  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  absorbed  the  assize  bnaiuess,  though 
their  function,  theoretically,  is  only  to  assist,  not  to  supplant, 
the  asBizes,  Now,  therefore,  the  general  outlines  of  the  judi- 
cial system  are  these.  The  general  courts  of  the  kingdom  are 
combined  under  the  name,  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 
This  court  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  really  two  quite 
distinct  courts ;  namely,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Over  all,  as  court  of  last  resort,  still  stands 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  acts  in  three 
divisions,  a  Chancery  Division,  a  Queen's  Bench  Division,  and 
a  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division ;  and  these  three 
divisions  constitute  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  inheriting  the 
jurisdictions  suggested  by  their  names.  From  them  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  County  Courts  stand  related  to  the 
lystem  as  the  Assizes  do. 

733.  "  Th«  Chancery  Division  lias  fire  jadgei  beBidei  iu  prea- 
Ident,  the  Chancellor:  thcQueeii'e  Bendi  Division  has  fldeeii  judgos, 
of  whom  one,  Ibe  Lord  Cliief  Juaticc,  is  its  preaideal;  the  ProbHte, 
Divorce,  ind  Admirslly  Divigion  ]ia»  but  two  judges,  of  whom  one 
preside!  oTer  (he  other."'  This  BrrBtigemeot  into  diTisinns  is  «  mere 
matter  of  conreoience  ;  no  verj  strict  diatuictions  si  to  juriadittion  are 
preserved :  snd  snj  changea  Ihst  the  judges  think  desirable  may  be 

1  F.  W.  Maitland,  Juslkr  and  Poiice  (English  Citiien  Seriei).  pp.  43,  44. 
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made  by  an  Order  in  Conncil.  Tbiu  an  Exchequer  DiTision  aad  a 
Common  Pleas  diyision,  which  at  first  existed,  in  preservation  of  the  old 
lines  of  organization,  were  abolished  by  such  an  Order  in  December, 
1880.  The  judges  assigned  to  the  rarious  Divisions  do  not  necessarily 
or  often  sit  together.  Cases  are  generally  heard  before  only  one  jadge ; 
so  that  the  Pligh  Court  may  be  said  to  have  the  efifectiye  capacity  of 
twenty-three  courts,  its  total  number  of  judges  being  twenty-three. 
Only  when  hearing  appeals  from  inferior  tribunals,  or  discharging  any 
other  function  different  from  the  ordinary  trial  of  cases,  most  two  or 
more  judges  sit  together. 

734.  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  hear  appeals  on  questions  both 
of  law  and  of  fact.  It  consists  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  fire  Lords 
Justices,  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  permanent  and  separate 
bench,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  three  Divisions  of  the  High  Court 
who  may  be  called  its  occasional  members.  Three  judges  are  necessary 
to  exercise  its  powers,  and,  in  practice,  its  six  permanent  members 
divide  the  work,  holding  the  court  in  two  independent  sections. 

735.  The  House  of  Lords  may  sit,  when  acting  as  a  court,  when 
Parliament  is  not  in  session,  after  a  prorogation,  that  is,  or  even  after  a 
dissolution  :  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  sitting  as  a  court  is  like  its  legis- 
lative self  only  in  its  modes  of  procedure.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
totally  unlike  the  body  which  obeys  the  House  of  Commons  in  law- 
making. It  is  constituted  always,  as  a  court,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
at  least  two  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  (sec.  720)  ;  only  sometimes  are  there  added  to  these  a  third  Lord 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  or  more  of  iuch 
judges  or  ex-judges  of  the  higher  courts  as  may  have  found  their  way 
to  peerages.     Other  members  never  attend;  or  attending,  never  vote. 

730.  A  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which 
also  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  member,  and  which  is  presently  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  the  same  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  that  act  in  judicial 
matters  as  the  House  of  Lords,  constitutes  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
India,  Xhv  Colonies,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

737.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  most  notable  ofllcer  in  the  whole 
system.  Ho  is  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  he  actually  sits  in  all  of  these  except  the  High  Court. — 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  always,  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  often.  More  singular  still,  he  is  the  political  officer  of  the  law: 
he  is  a  member  always  of  the  Cabinet,  and  like  the  Other 
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beloDgi  to  >  part^  and  goes  in  or  out  of  office  according  to  Ihe  faror  of 
the  Hoiue  of  CommonB,  ezerciiiog  while  in  office,  in  some  senae,  the 
fnnctioot  of  a  Minister  of  Civil  Joatice.' 

738.  Civil  Cases  are  heard  either  by  judges  of  the  High 
Court  in  London,  by  judges  of  that  coui't  sitting  on  circuit  in 
the  various  'assize  towns'  of  the  county,  of  which  there  is 
always  at  least  one  for  each  county,  or  by  the  new  County 
Courts  created  in  1846,  whicli  differ  from  the  old  county  courts, 
long  since  decayed  and  now  deprived  of  all  judicial  functions, 
both  in  their  organization  and  in  their  duties.  They  consist, 
not  of  the  sheriff  and  all  the  freemen  of  the  shire,  but  of  single 
judges,  holding  their  ofBces  during  good  behavior,  assisted  by 
permanent  ministerial  officers,  and  exercising  their  jurisdiction 
not  over  counties  but  in  districts  much  smaller  than  the  coun- 
ties. They  are  called  county  courts  only  by  way  of  preserving 
an  ancient  and  respected  name. 

739.  Ihe  Count;  Courts  have  jurigdictJon  in  nil  caeci  of  debt  or 
damage  where  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed  £bO,  nnd  in  certain 
eqnit;  caeel  where  not  more  tlian  £500  is  involved  ~~  e]ic:L>pt  tlint  cases 
of  alander,  libel,  eeduction,  and  breach  of  promjee  to  marry,  aa  well  as 
all  matrimonial  caaca  are  withheld  from  tliem.  At  leaal,  such  ia  their 
Jurisdiction  in  rough  outline,  A  full  account  would  involve  man;  de- 
tAJIs;  for  it  has  been  the  tondencjr  of  all  recent  juilicial  legiatation  in 
England  to  give  more  and  more  bueinesa,  even  of  Ihe  most  important 
kind,  to  these  Courts.  Tbeir  present  importance  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Maitland,  that  "  moat  of  the  contentious  litiga- 
tion in  England  is  about  smaller  sums  than  "  X50. 

740.  A  jndge  of  tlie  High  Court  may  send  down  to  a  county  court, 
upon  the  application  of  either  party,  cases  of  contract  in  which  the  sum 
claimed  does  not  exceed  41100.  Any  caae,  however  small  the  pecuniary 
claim  involved,  may  he  removed  from  the  county  to  the  High  Court  if 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  will  certify  that  important  principles  of 
law  are  likely  to  ariae  in  it.  or  if  the  High  Court  or  any  judge  thereof 
deem  it  desirable  that  it  ahould  be  removed.  Appeala  from  n  county 
court  to  the  High  Court  are  forbidden  in  most  casca  in  which  less  than 
£20  U  iDTolved. 

"  Maitland,  p,  68, 
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741.  The  county  court  system  rests  upon  the  batiB  of  a  diTJiion  of 

the  country  into  fifty -six  circuits.  All  but  one  or  two  of  these  include 
several  '  districts'  —  the  districts  numbering  about  601.  Each  diatrict 
has  its  own  separate  court,  with  its  own  offices,  registrar,  etc.;  but  the 
judges  are  appointed  for  the  circuits,  —  one  for  each  circuit  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  barristers  of  seren  yean'  stand- 
ing.^ 

742.  Juries  are  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  England  in 
civil  cases.  In  all  the  more  important  causes,  outside  the  Chancery 
Division,  whose  rule  of  action,  like  that  of  the  old  Chancery  Court,  is 
<no  jury,'  a  jury  may  be  impanelled  at  the  desire  of  either  party;  but 
many  litigants  now  prefer  to  do  without,  —  especially  in  the  County 
Courts,  where  both  the  facts  and  the  law  are  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  passed  upon  by  the  judge  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Jury  of  five  which  might  in  these  courts  be  summoned  in  all  caaee  of 
above  £20  value. 

74^^.  Criminal  Cases  are  tried  either  before  the  county  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  who  are  unpaid  officers  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  the  Counties ;  before  borough  Justices,  who  are  paid  judges 
much  like  all  others ;  or  before  judges  of  the  High  Court  on 
circuit.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  may  be  said  to  include 
all  but  tlie  gravest  offences,  all  but  those,  namely,  which  are 
punishable  by  death  or  by  penal  servitude,  and  except,  also, 
perjury,  forgery,  bribery,  and  libel.  There  are  many  Justices 
for  each  county,  there  being  no  legal  limit  to  their  number; 
and  they  exercise  their  more  important  functions  at  general 
Quarter  Sessions,  at  general  sessions,  that  is,  held  four  times 
yearly.  The  criminal  assizes  of  the  High  Court  also  are  held 
four  times  a  year.  All  criminal  cases,  except,  of  course,  those 
of  the  pettiest  character,  such  as  police  cases,  are  tried  before 
juries. 

"  About  one-half  of  the  criminal  trials/'  it  is  stated,'  "take  place  at 
county  sessions,  about  one-fourth  at  borough  sessions,  the  rest  at  Astiaet 
or  the  Central  Criminal  Court,"  the  great  criminal  court  of  London. 

^  Tlie  various  Acts  affecting  the  county  courts  were  amended  and  con- 
solidated by  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888.  «  Maitland,  p.  86. 
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744.  Qaarter  and  Petty  SoBsionB.  —  For  the  exercise  of  their  more 
important  judicial  functions  the  Justices  meet  quarterly,  in  Quarter 
Sessions;  bat  for  minor  duties  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  more 
than  two  Justices  to  join,  there  are  numerous  Petty  Sessions  held  at 
Tarioos  points  in  the  counties.  Each  county  is  divided  by  its  Quarter 
Sessions  into  petty  sessional  districtSf  and  every  neighborhood  is  given 
thus  its  own  court  of  Petty  Sessions,  —  from  which  in  almost  all  cases 
an  appeal  lies  to  Quarter  Sessions.  Thus  the  important  function  of 
licensing  (sec.  771)  is  exercised  by  Petty  Sessions,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  whole  bench  of  Justices. 

746.  The  JuBticeB  of  the  Peace  were,  as  we  shall  see  more  partic- 
ularly in  other  connections  (sees.  754-757),  the  general  governmental 
authorities  of  the  counties,  until  the  reform  of  local  government  effected 
in  1888,  exercising  functions  of  the  most  various,  multifarious,  and 
influential  sort.  They  are  generally  country  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing in  their  counties,  and  serve,  as  already  stated,  without  pay.  They 
are  appointed,  practically,  for  life.  The  *  Commission  of  the  Peace,'  — 
the  commissioning,  that  is,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  —  originated  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  had  a  long  history  of  interesting  devel- 
opment. Considering  the  somewhat  autocratic  nature  of  the  office  of 
Justice,  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  exercised  with  great  wisdom  and 
public  spirit,  and  during  most  periods  with  extraordinary  moderation, 
industry,  and  effectiveness. 

746.  The  duties  which  Americans  associate  with  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  are  exercised  in  England,  not  by  the  bench  of  Justices 
sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions,  —  they  then  constitute,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
criminal  court  of  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  —  but  by  the  Justices  singly, 
sitting  either  formally  or  informally.  A  single  Justice  may  conduct 
the  preliminary  examination  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  and  may 
commit  for  trial  if  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  be  proved.  A  single 
Justice  also  can  issue  search  warrants  to  the  constabulary  for  the  detec- 
tion of  crime,  etc. 

747.  Police.  —  The  police  force,  or,  in  more  English  phrase, 
the  constabulary,  of  the  kingdom  is  overseen  from  London  by 
the  Home  Office,  which  makes  all  general  rules  as  to  its  dis- 
cipline, pay,  etc.,  appoints  royal  inspectors,  and  determines, 
under  the  Treasury,  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  given  to  the 
support  of  the  forces;  but  all  the  real  administering  of  the 
system  is  done  by  the  local  authorities.     In  the  Counties  a 
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joint  Committee  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  County  Council 
appoint  the  Chief  Constable,  who  appoints  and  governs  the 
force  with  powers  of  summary  dismissal  and  punishment,  but 
who  acts  in  all  things  subject  to  the  governing  control  of  the 
Committee.  In  those  towns  which  undertake  to  maintain  a 
force  distinct  from  that  of  the  County  the  Head  Constable  is 
chosen  by  the  toA\Ti  authorities  and  the  direction  of  the  force 
is  superintended  by  a  *  Watch  Committee '  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. London,  which  employs,  it  is  stated,  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire police  force  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  given  a  special, 
exceptional  system  of  its  own.  The  city  police  are  governed 
by  a  Commissioner  and  two  Assistant  Commissioners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  serve  directly  under  his 
authority. 

The  police  throughout  the  country  are  given  something  like  military 
drill  and  training,  the  organization  being  made  as  perfect,  the  training 
as  thorough,  and  the  discipline  as  efifective  as  possible.  Ex-army  offi- 
cers are  preferred  for  the  office  of  Chief  Constable. 


II.    Local  Government. 

748.  Complex  Character  of  Local  Government  in  England. 

—  The  subject  of  local  government  in  England  is  one  of  ex- 
treme complexity  and,  therefore,  for  my  present  purpose  of 
brief  description,  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  So  perfectly  un- 
systematic, indeed,  are  the  provisions  of  English  law  in  this 
field  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  expound 
them  —  even  to  English  readers  —  have  seemed  to  derive  a 
certain  zest  from  the  despairful  nature  of  their  task — a  sort 
of  forlorn-hope  enthusiasm.  The  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment in  England  have  grown  piece  by  piece  as  other  English 
institutions  have  groAvn,  and  not  according  to  any  complete  or 
logical  plan  of  statutory  construction.  They  are  patch-work, 
not  symmetrical  net-work,  and  the  patches  are  of  all  sizes  and 
colors. 
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"For  almost  every  new  administratiTe  function,"  complains  one  of 
the  recent  handbooks  on  the  subject,  "  the  Legislature  has  provided  a 
new  area  containing  a  new  constituency,  who  by  a  new  method  of  elec- 
tion choose  candidates  who  satisfy  a  new  qualification,  to  sit  upon  a  new 
board,  during  a  new  term,  to  levy  a  new  rate  [tax],  and  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  the  new  revenues  in  paying  new  officers  and  erecting  new 
buildings."  ^ 

749.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  English  legislators,  instead  of 
3)erfeeting,  enlarging,  or  adapting  old  machinery,  to  create  all 
sorts  of  new  pieces  of  machinery  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
their  fitness  to  be  combined  with  the  old  or  with  each  other. 
The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  represents  the  first  delib- 
erate attempt  at  systematization ;  but  even  that  Act  does  not 
effect  system,  and  itself  introduces  additional  elements  of  con- 
fusion by  first  adopting  another  Act  (the  Municipal  Corporar 
tions  Act  of  1882)  as  its  basis  and  then  excepting  particular 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  itself  substituting  others  in  respect, 
not  of  all,  but  of  some  of  the  local  administrative  bodies  meant 
to  be  governed  by  it.     It  would  seem  as  logical  a  plan  of  de- 
scription as  any,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  older  divisions  and 
instrumentalities  first  and  then  treat  afterwards  of  more  recent 
legislative   creations   as   of  modifications  —  of  however   hap- 
hazard a  kind  —  of  these. 

750.  General  Characterization. — In  general  terms,  then, 
it  may  be  said,  that  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  English 
history,  only  the  very  earliest  periods  being  excepted,  counties 
and  towns  have  been  principal  units  of  local  government ;  that 
the  parishes  into  which  the  counties  have  been  time  out  of  mind 
divided,  though  at  one  time  of  very  great  importance  as  admin- 
istrative centres,  were  in  course  of  time  in  great  part  swallowed 
up  by  feudal  jurisdictions,  and  now  retain  only  a  certain  minor 
part  in  the  function,  once  exclusively  their  own,  of  caring  for 
the  poor ;  and  that  this  ancient  framework  of  counties,  towns, 

*  Local  Administration  (Imperial  Parliament  Series),  by  Wm.  Kathbone, 
Albert  Pell,  and  F.  C.  Montague,  p,  14. 
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and  parishes  has,  of  late  years,  been  extensively  overlaid  and 
in  large  part  obscured :  (a)  by  the  combination  (1834)  of  par- 
ishes into  '  Unions '  made  up  quite  irrespective  of  county 
boundaries  and  charged  not  only  with  the  immemorial  parish, 
duty  of  maintaining  the  poor  but  often  with  sanitary  regula- 
tion also  and  school  superintendence,  and  generally  with  a  mis- 
cellany of  other  functions ;  (6)  by  the  creation  of  new  districts 
for  the  care  of  highways;  and  (c)  by  new  varieties  of  town 
and  semi-town  government.  The  only  distinction  persistent 
enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  classification  of  the  areas  and 
functions  of  the  local  administration  thus  constructed  is  the 
•lisrinction  between  Rural  Administration  and  Urban  Adminis- 
tration.—  a  distinction  now  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Act  of 
1S88 ;  and  of  these  two  divisions  of  administration  almost  the 
only  general  remark  which  it  seems  safe  to  venture  is,  that 
Rural  Administration  has  hitherto  rested  much  more  broadly 
than  does  Urlxin  on  old  historical  foundations. 

751.  The  County:  Its  Historical  Rootage.  —  For  the 
County,  with  its  influential  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  its  wide 
administrative  activities,  is  still  the  vital  centre  of  rural  govern- 
ment in  England;  and  the  Counties  are  in  a  sense  older  than 
the  king^iom  itself.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  655)^ 
repivsent  in  their  areas,  though  of  course  no  longer  in  the 
nature  of  their  government,  separate  Saxon  kingdoms  of  the 
Ho pta roll V  t  imes.  When  they  were  united  under  a  single  throne 
they  retained  (it  would  appear)  their  one-time  king  and  his 
descendants  in  the  elder  male  line  as  their  eoldormen.  They 
retained  also  their  old  general  council,  in  which  eoldonnan 
and  bishop  presided,  though  there  was  added  presently  to  these 
presidents  of  the  older  order  of  things  another  o£Blcial,  of  the 
new  order,  the  king's  officer,  the  Sheriff.  To  this  council  went 
up  as  was  of  old  the  wont,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  picked 
men  from  every  township,  together  with  the  customary  dele* 
gates  from  the  *  hundreds.' 

Of  course  the  Counties  no  longer  retain  the^e  antique  fomi? 
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of  goremment ;  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains.  But 
the  old  forms  gave  way  to  the  forms  of  the  present  by  no  sud- 
den or  violent  changes,  and  some  of  the  organs  of  county  gov- 
ernment now  in  existence  could  adduce  plausible  proof  of  their 
descent  from  the  manly,  vigorous,  self-centred  Saxon  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  time. 

752.  Early  Evolution  of  the  County  Organs.  —  In  Norman 
times  the  eoldorman's  office  languished  in  the  ^shadow  of  the 
SherifPs  great  authority.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  courts 
were  separated,  too,  and  the  bishop  withdrew  in  large  measure 
from  official  participation  in  local  political  functions.  The 
County  Court  became  practically  the  Sheriff's  Court ;  its  suitors 
the  freeholders.  Its  functions  were,  however,  still  consider- 
able :  it  chose  the  officers  who  assessed  the  taxes,  it  was  the 
medium  of  the  Sheriff's  military  administration,  and  it  was 
still  the  principal  source  of  justice.  But  its  duties  were  not 
slow  to  decay.  As  a  Court  it  was  speedily  handed  over  to  the 
king's  itinerant  justices,  who  held  their  assizes  in  it  and  heard 
all  important  cases :  all  '  pleas  of  the  Crown.'  Its  financial 
functions  became  more  and  more  exclusively  the  personal  func- 
tions of  the  Sheriffs,  who  were  commonly  great  barons,  who 
managed  in  some  instances  to  make  their  office  hereditary, 
and  who  contrived  oftentimes  to  line  their  own  pockets  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  :  for  great  barons  who  were  sheriffs, 
were  sometimes  also  officials  of  the  Exchequer,  and  as  such 
audited  their  own  accounts.  The  local  courts  at  last  became 
merely  the  instruments  of  the  Sheriffs  and  of  the  royal  judges. 

753.  Decline  of  the  Sheriff's  Powers.  —  It  was  the  over- 
bearing power  of  the  Sheriffs,  thus  developed,  that  led  to  the 
great  changes  which  were  to  produce  the  county  government 
of  our  own  day.  The  interests  alike  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
people  became  enlisted  against  them.  The  first  step  towards 
displacing  them  was  taken  when  the  royal  justices  were  sent 
OQ  circuit.  Next,  in  1170,  under  Henry  II. 's  capable  direction, 
the  ^eat  baronial  sheriffs  were  tried  for  malfeasance  in  office^ 
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and.  though  inflnential  enough  to  escape  formal  conviction, 
were  not  influential  enough  to  retain  their  offices.  They  were 
dismissed-  and  replaced  by  Exchequer  officials  directly  depen- 
dent upon  the  Crown.  In  1194,  in  the  next  reign,  it  was 
arranged  that  certain  'custodians  of  pleas  of  the  crown'  should 
be  elected  in  the  counties,  to  the  further  ousting  of  the 
Sheriffs  from  their  old-time  judicial  prerogatives.  Then  came 
Magna  Charta  (1215)  and  forbade  all  participation  by  Sheriffs 
in  the  administration  of  the  king's  justice.  Finally  the 
tenure  of  the  office  of  Sheriff,  which  was  now  little  more  than 
the  chief  place  in  the  militia  of  the  county  and  the  chief 
ministerial  office  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, was  limited  to  one  year.  The  pulling  down  of  the  old 
system  was  complete ;  fresh  construction  had  already  become 
necessary. 

754.  Justices  of  the  Peace.  —  The  reconstruction  was 
effected  through  the  appointment  of  '  Justices  of  the  Peace. ' 
The  expedient  of  *  custodians  of  pleas  of  the  crown '  (custodes 
placitorum  coronoe)  elected  in  county  court,  as  substitutes  for 
the  Sheriff  in  the  exercise  of  sundry  important  functions  of 
local  justice,  soon  proved  unsatisfactory.  They,  too,  like  the 
Slieriffs,  were  curtly  forbidden  by  Magna  Charta  to  hold  any 
j)leas  of  the  crown ;  and  they  speedily  became  only  the  coro- 
ners we  know  ('crowners'  Shakspere's  grave-digger  in  Hamlet 
very  appropriately  calls  them),  whose  chief  function  it  is  to 
conduct  the  preliminary  investigation  concerning  every  case 
of  sudden  death  from  an  unknown  cause.  Better  success 
attended  the  experiment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  At  first 
*  Conservators  '  of  the  peace  merely,  these  officers  became,  by  a 
statute  passed  1360,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  justices  also, 
intrusted  with  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases,  to 
the  supplanting  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  last  of  his  judicial  func- 
tions, his  right,  namely,  to  pass  judgment  in  his  toum  or  petty 
court  on  police  cases,  —  to  apply  the  discipline  of  enforced 
order  to  small  offences  against  the  public  peaoet 
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755.  Henceforth,  as  it  turned  out,  the  process  of  providing 
ways  of  local  government  was  simple  enough,  as  legislator.s 
chose  to  conduct  it.  It  consisted  simply  in  charging  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  with  the  doing  of  everything  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done.  Slowly,  piece  by  piece,  their  duties  and 
prerogatives  were  added  to,  till  the  Justices  had  become  im- 
measurably the  most  important  functionaries  of  local  govern- 
ment, combining  in  their  comprehensive  official  characters 
almost  every  judicial  and  administrative  power  not  exercised 
from  London.  Not  till  the  pass^e  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888,  already  referred  to,  were  they  relegated  to  their 
older  and  most  characteristic  judicial  functions,  and  their 
administrative  and  flnancial  powers  transferred  to  another 
body,  the  newly  created  County  Council. 

156.  PanctioaB  of  Jastlo«B  of  tb«  P«ae«  prior  to  Recent  Re- 
lorma.  —  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  lias  been  very  happily  ck'ncriheil  ns 
having  been  under  the  old  syiilcm  "  tlic  stMc's  ni»n  of  all  work."  His 
mnltifirious  dulies  brought  him  into  tlie  service  (n)  of  the  I'rivy  Coun- 
cil, under  whose  Veterinary  Department  ho  [wrtioipatod  in  the  ndminls- 
tration  of  the  Acta  relating  to  contagious  cattle  disenses ;  (h)  of  Ihc 
Home  Office,  under  which  he  acted  in  governing  the  county  constabu- 
lary, in  conducting  the  adminietration  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  visiting 
prisons  ;  (c)  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  whose  general  supervision  he 
provided  and  tested  weights  and  measures,  constructed  and  repaired 
bridges,  and  oversaw  highway  authorities;  and  ('/)  of  the  Locnl  G.iv- 
emment  Board,  nnder  whose  superintendenco  he  appointed  parish  over- 
seers of  tlie  poor,  exercised,  on  appeal,  a  revisory  power  over  tlie  poor- 
rates,  and  look  a  certain  part  in  sanitary  regulation.  The  .lustices, 
besides,  formerly  levied  the  county  tax,  or  '  rate.'  out  of  which  the 
eipeniea  of  county  business  were  defrayed,  issued  licenses  for  the  suK' 
of  intoxicating  drinks  (as  they  still  do),  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  undertakings  required  bj-  law  to  he  licensed  ; 
they  divided  the  counties  into  highway.  pollin)f,  and  coroner)^'  districts  ; 
they  issued  orders  for  the  removal  of  paupers  to  their  legal  place  of 
■etUement;  they  fulfllled  a  thousand  and  one  administrative  functions 
too  Tarioui  to  classify,  too  subordinate  to  need  cnumeratiou,  now  that 
■noitof  them  have  been  transferred  to  the  Councila.  The  trial  of  crimi- 
nal c*M*,  together  with  the  performance  of  the  various  functions  attend- 
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ant  upon  such  a  jurisdiction,  always  constitated,  of  oonne,  one  of  the 
weightiest  duties  of  their  office,  and  is  now  its  chief  and  almott  only 
duty. 

*'  Long  ago,"  laughs  Mr.  Maitland,  speaking  before  the  paasage  of 
the  Act  of  1888,  *'  long  ago  lawyers  abandoned  all  hope  of  describing 
the  duties  of  a  justice  in  any  methodic  fashion,  and  the  alphabet  haj 
become  the  only  possible  connecting  thread.  A  Justice  must  hare  some- 
thing to  do  with  *  Railroads,  Rape,  Rates,  Recognizances,  Records,  and 
Recreation  Grounds ' ;  with  '  Perjury,  Petroleum,  Piracy,  and  Play- 
houses ';  with  'Disorderly  Houses,  Dissenters,  Dogs,  and  Drainage/"^ 

757.  Character  and  Repute  of  the  Office  of  Justice.  —  The  olBce 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  representative  in  the  same  sense  —  not  an  un- 
important sense  —  in  which  the  unreformed  parliaments  of  the  early 
jv^rt  of  the  century  were  representative  of  the  county  populations.  The 
Ju5tioes  are  appointed  from  among  the  more  considerable  gentry  of  the 
oountios.  and  represent  in  a  very  substantial  way  the  permanent  inter- 
o$t9  of  the  predominantly  rural  communities  over  whose  justice  they 
pr\**ido.  An  interesting  proof  of  their  virtually  representative  char- 
acter ap^H^ars  in  the  popularity  of  their  office  during  the  greater  part 
v>f  it$  history.  Amidst  all  the  extensions  of  the  franchise,  all  the  re- 
making of  representative  institutions  which  this  century  has  witnessed 
m  KngUnd.  the  Justiceship  of  the  Peace  remained  practically  untouched, 
NvAuse  on  all  hands  greatly  respected,  until  the  evident  need  to  intro- 
.?iKv  system  into  local  government,  and  the  apparent  desirability  of 
sN^tcindtiriug  it  in  accordance  with  the  whole  policy  of  recent  reforms 
iti  Kt\^Ui\vl  bv  extending  the  principle  of  popular  representation  by 
oUvtiox\  to  vvunty  government,  as  it  had  been  already  extended  to  ad- 
nv.uistrAtion  in  the  lesser  areas,  led  to  the  substitution  of  County  Coun- 
V  tts  tor  the  Justices  as  the  county  authority  in  financial  and  administra- 
tor *tY«irs- 

.'\v  The  Lord  Lieutenant.  —  In  the  reign  of  Mary  a  ^Lord 

I  K-^  .  '<i'<f '  r».H4  tho  place  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  County  as  head 
wc  f  u*  tiiilaic4»  Uvomiiig  the  chief  representative  of  the  crown 
in  I  ho  v\Huicy.  iu\d  subsequently  the  keeper  of  the  county 
ivwHvU  \^('t<ct^ivs  Hi^ulomm),  The  Sheriff,  since  the  oomple- 
tu»u  v»t  thu-i  vhans^>,  has  l>eeu  a  merely  administratiye  officer, 
c\tvutut<  the  juiliTuieuts  of  the  courts,  and  presiding  oyer 

^  Justict  and  Poiice,  p.  84. 
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parliamentary  elections.  The  command  of  the  militia  re- 
mained with  the  Lords  Lieutenant  until  1871,  when  it  was 
vested  in  the  crown,  —  that  is,  assumed  by  tlie  central  admin- 
istration. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  still  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  upon  the 
Domination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  each  county  (sec.  743). 

759.  The  Reform  of  1888.  — The  reform  of  local  adminis- 
tration proposed  by  the  ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  although  not  venturing  so  far  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  introduce  order  and  symmetry  into  a  patch- 
work system,  suggested  some  decided  steps  in  the  direction  of 
simplification  and  co-ordination.  The  confusions  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  were  many  and  most  serious.  England  is 
divided  into  counties,  boroughs,  urban  sanitary  districts,  rural 
sanitary  districts,  poor-law  parishes,  poor-law  unions,  highway 
parishes,  and  school  districts ;  and  these  areas  have  been 
superimposed  upon  one  another  with  an  astonishing  disregard 
of  consistent  system,  —  without,  that  is,  either  geographical 
or  administrative  co-ordination.  The  confusions  to  be  reme- 
died, therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  (a)  of  the  over- 
lapping of  the  various  areas  of  local  government,  the  smaller 
areas  not  being  in  all  cases  subdivisions  of  the  larger,  but 
defined  almost  wholly  without  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  any 
other  areas;  (b)  of  a  consequent  lack  of  co-ordination  and 
subordination  among  local  authorities,  fruitful  of  the  waste  of 
money  and  the  loss  of  efficiency  always  resulting  from  confu- 
sions and  duplications  of  organization ;  (c)  of  varieties  of  time, 
method,  and  franchise  in  the  choice  of  local  officials  ;  and  {d) 
of  an  infinite  complexity  in  the  arrangements  regarding  local 
taxation,  the  sums  needed  for  the  various  purposes  of  local 
government  (for  the  poor,  for  example,  for  the  repair  of  high- 
ways, for  county  outlays,  etc.)  being  separately  assessed  and 
separately  collected,  at  great  expense  and  at  the  cost  of  great 
▼ezation  to  the  tax-payer. 
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Mr.   Goscheo  is  stated  to  hare  said  in  debate  upon  this  snbje^^ 
^-Erenr  one  knows  that  the  first  reform  needed  is  to  consolidate  ^^ 
rate$  xnd  to  hare  one  demand  note  for  all  rates,  and  a  single  anthori 
for  lerjing  the  rate  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among  such  oth 
anihoriiies  as  hare  power  to  call  for  contributions.     It  is 
ihai  this  should  not  have  been  done   already.    Let  me  give  you 
personal  experience.    I  myself  received  in  one  year  eighty-seven 
notes  on  an  aggregate  valuation  of  about  £1100.     One  pariah  aloi^ 
<«est  me  eight  rate-papers  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  12s.  4<f.    Ttft^ 
inn-k-acles  of  imperial  finance  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with 
local  financial  chaos." 

7^»\    The  luinistrv  at  first  proposed  to  remedy  this  confusio 
.»:  It \»sr  in  jvirt,  bv  largely  centring  administration,  outside  tb 
CTt.itt^r  towns,  in  two  areas,  the  County  and  the  District.     The 
sv>reiii  of  jvx^r-ivlief.  through  parish^  and  unions  (sees.  7S(P. 
7S1.  7S7.  7n>).  was  to  l>e  left  untouched,  but  a  beginning  was 
:o  Iv  :n.\vlr  in  unitioation  bv  making  the  Counties  and  Districts 
the  *.vntr\>H:!i^  organs  of  KhwI  government,  and  provision  was 
to  W  uuule  tor  extensive  readjustments  of  boundaries  whicL 
w.^u'vl  hriiii:  the  smaller  runtl  areas  into  proper  relation  and 
s  :lv  rlir.Atiou  to  the  larirer  bv  making  them  in  all  cases  at  least 
silvl.v  :5:0ns  of  ^.vunties.     Little  was  proposed  in  rectification 
.  f  :>.•:  r:n;%nv ill  disonler  so  patent  and  so  wasteful  under  exist- 
:::c  «*rri::^  inents ;  but  Ix^th  County  and  District  were  to  have 
>.  :r\  St  v.tvitive  vs  unoils  prt^sumably  fitted  ultimately  to  assume 
rhr  wholv    taxiUi:   funotiou.     The    franchise   by  which   these 
lvyl:vs  ^^\  re  to  Iv  eleettnl  was  to  be  assimilated  to  the  simplest 
.\:vvl  I  r\v».u  St  ustHi  in  Uxnil  and  jxirliamentary  elections.     It  was 
x^r\^i\\stN:.  :::orxN  ver.  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  that  the  con- 
V :  tl.o  councils  should  be  substantially  the  same  as 
V  •  the  Ivrv^a^h  and   urban   district  coimcils  already  in 
ewstc^n^v, 

7tU  v^uly  a  jvrtion  of  this  reform,  however,  made  its  way 
thrv^usch  Tsirl lament  and  Woame  an  Act:  the 'Local  Qovem- 
uient  Uill/  though  it  retained  its  name,  became  in  reality  only 
.^  CvHHt^  iTOvernment  Bill  before  it  reached  its  passage.     The 
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provisions  relating  to  Districts  were  left  out,  and  only  the 
<x>imty  was  reorganized.  The  larger  boroughs  were  given 
county  privileges,  the  smaller  brought  into  new  and  closer  re- 
lations with  the  reconstructed  county  governniiMits.  London, 
*too,  was  given  a  county  organization.  The  integration  of  the 
smaller  areas  of  rural  administration  with  the  new  county 
system  was  left  for  another  time. 

This  completion  of  the  reform  was  promised  for  an  early  date  by  the 
ministry,  however,  and  may  perhaps  be  very  soon  accomplished. ^ 

762.  Administratiye  Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  — 

The  Act  of  1888,  as  it  stands,  co-ordinates  Counties  and  what 
are  henceforth  to  be  called  "County  Boroughs."  Every  bor- 
ough of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time 
the  Act  was  passed,  or  which  was,  before  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  treated  as  a  county  (in  all,  sixty-one  boroughs)  is  consti- 
tuted a  "county  borough,"  and  is  put  alongside  the  county  in 
rank  and  privileges.  This  does  not  mean,  as  it  would  seem  to 
mean,  that  these  boroughs  have  been  given  a  county  organiza- 
tion. Paradoxically  enough,  it  means  just  the  opi)()site,  that 
the  counties  have  been  given  an  organization  closely  resembling 
that  hitherto  possessed  by  the  boroughs  only.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Act  would  be  more  correct,  though  possibly  less 
convenient,  had  it  called  the  counties  *  borough  counties '  in- 
stead of  calling  some  boroughs  *  county  boroughs.'  The  meas- 
ure has  been  very  aj)propriately  described  as  an  Act  to  apply 
the  Municipal  Corpomtions  Act  of  1881?,  whose  main  jirovisions 
date  back  as  far  as  1835  (sec.  794),  to  county  government,  with 
certain  relatively  unimportant  modifications. 

763.  The  counties  designated  by  the  Act  are  dubbed  "  admin- 
istrative counties,"  because  they  are  not  in  all  cases  the  histor- 
ical counties  of  the  map.  In  several  instances  counties  are 
separated  into  parts  for  the  jmrposes  of  the  reorganization. 
Thus  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  constitutes  one  *  admi«Ais- 

1  Written  March,  1889. 
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trative  county/  the  North  Riding  another,  and  the  West  Ric^^ 
ing  a  third ;  Suffolk  and  Sussex  also  have  each  an  East  an 
West  division;  Lincoln  falls  apart  into  three  administrativ 
counties,  etc. 

All  boroughs  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  not  treated  as  countii 
are  more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  counties  in  which  thej  lie. 

If  any  urban  sanitary  district  lie  within  more  than  one  coontj,  it  i 
to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  county  in  which  the  greater  part  of  i 
population  live  according  to  the  census  of  1881. 

7G4.  The  County  Councils  :  their  Constitution.  —  In  pur- 
suance of  the  purpose  of  assimilating  county  to  borough  organ — 
ization,  the  counties  are  given  representative  governing  assem— 
blies  composed  of  councillors  and  aldermen,  presided  over  hy 
a  chairman  whose  position  and  functions  reproduce  those  of  the 
borough  mayors,  and  possessing  as  their  outfit  of  powers  all 
the  miscellany  of  administrative  functions  hitherto  belonging 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  There  is  not,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, a  Council  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  in  American 
cities,  but  a  single  body  known  as  the  Council  and  composed 
of  two  classes  of  members,  the  one  class  known  as  Aldermen, 
the  other  as  Councillors.  These  two  classes  differ  from  each 
other,  not  in  power  or  in  function,  but  only  in  number,  term, 
and  mode  of  election.  The  Councillors  are  directly  elected  by 
the  cjualihed  voters  of  the  County  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years ;  the  Aldermen  are  one-third  as  many  as  the  Coim- 
cillors  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  Councillors,  either  from 
their  own  number  or  from  the  qualified  voters  outside,  and 
hold  office  for  six  years,  one-half  of  their  number,  however, 
retiring  every  three  years,  in  rotation.  This  Council  of  Alder- 
men and  Councillors  elects  its  own  chairman,  to  serve  for  one 
year,  and  pays  him  such  compensation  as  it  deems  sufficient. 
During  his  year  of  service  the  chairman  exercises  the  usual 
presidential,  but  no  independent  executive,  powers,  and  is  au- 
tb*)rized  to  act  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  along  with  the  rest 
c»f  the  *  Commission '  of  the  County. 
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706.  Adj  one  maj  be  elected  a  councillor  who  is  a  qualified  yoter  in 
the  county,  or  who  if  entitled  to  rote  in  parliamentary  elections  by 
virtue  of  ownership  of  property  in  the  county ;  and  in  the  counties, 
though  not  in  the  boroughs,  from  whose  constitution  this  of  the  coun- 
ties is  copied,  peers  owning  property  in  the  county  and  "  clerks  in  holy 
orders  and  other  ministers  of  religion  "  may  be  chosen  to  the  council. 

766.  The  number  of  coancillors,  and  consequently  also  the  num- 
ber of  aldermen,  in  each  County  Council  (for  the  latter  number  is 
always  one-third  of  the  former)  was  fixed  in  the  first  instance  by  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  is  in  some  cases  very  large.  Thus 
Lancashire  has  a  council  (aldermen,  of  course,  included)  of  140  mem- 
bers, the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  a  council  of  120,  Devon  a  council 
of  104.  Rutland,  whose  council  is  the  smallest,  has  28.  The  average 
is  probably  about  75. 

767.  For  the  election  of  councillors  the  county,  including  the  bor- 
oughs which  are  not  *  county  boroughs,'  is  divided  into  electoral  districts, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  number  of  councillors,  one  councillor 
being  chosen  from  each  district.  The  number  of  these  districts  having 
been  determined  by  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  their 
area  and  disposition  were  fixed  in  the  first  instance  by  Quarter  Sessions, 
or,  within  the  non-county  boroughs  needing  division,  by  the  borough 
Council,  due  regard  being  had  to  relative  population  and  to  a  fair  divis- 
ion of  representation  between  rural  and  urban  populations. 

768.  The  number  of  councillors  and  the  boundaries  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts may  be  changed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  a  borough  or  county. 

769.  The  County  Franchise.  —  The  councillors  are  elected, 
to  speak  in  the  most  general  terms,  by  the  resident  ratepayers 
of  the  county.  Every  person,  that  is  to  say,  not  an  alien  or 
otherwise  specially  disqualified,  who  is  actually  resident  within 
the  county  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  paying  rates  in  the 
county  and  occupying,  within  the  county,  either  jointly  or 
alone,  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other 
building  for  which  he  pays  rates  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  (if 
his  residence  has  been  of  twelve  months'  standing)  and  to  vote 
as  a  county  elector. 

A  person  who  occupies  land  in  the  county  of  the  annual  value  of 
£10  and  who  resides  in  the  county,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  may  vote 
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in  the  elections  for  county  councillon  though  his  reiidence  htsbeet^ 
of  onir  six  months'  standing. 

Single  women  who  hare  the  necessary  qoalifications  as  ratepayer^ 
and  residents  are  entitled  to  Tote  as  county  electors. 

770.   Powers  ot  the   County  Councils.  —  The  Council  of 
?aeh  County  is  a  body  corporate,  under  the  title  of  the  "County 

Council   of  "  (the  name  of  the  administrative  county), 

and  as  such  may  have  a  common  seal,  hold  property,  make  by- 
laws, etc.  Its  V»y-laws,  however,  unless  they  concern  nuisances, 
are  subjtvt  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,*  and  may  be 
annulled  bv  an  order  in  Council. 

i^l  >  The  Council  bolds  and  administers  all  county  property, 
and  may  i»urchase  or  lease  lands  or  buildings  for  county  uses; 

(2)  With  it  rests  the  duty  of  maintaining,  managing,  and, 
when  necessary,  enlarging,  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  of  the 
<.vunty.  and  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  or  contributing 
to.  rt^tormatory  and  industriid  schools; 

(v>)  It  is  charged  with  maintaining  county  bridges,  and  all 
main  rvwds  in  every  part  not  s}>ecially  reserved  by  urban  author- 
ities tor  their  own  management  because  lying  within  their  own 
limits  ;  and  it  may  declare  any  road  a  main  road  which  seems 
to  serve  as  such,  and  which  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair, 
Uton^  Knng  accepted  by  the  county,  by  the  local  highway 
authorities  (^sec.  7S6)  ; 

i^^^i  It  administers  the  statutes  affecting  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals,  destructive  insects,  tish  preservation,  weights 
sind  measuivs.  etc. ; 

(^o)  It  apiHuuts.  pays,  and  may  remove  the  county  Treas- 
urir.  the  cminty  coroner,  the  public  surveyor,  the  county 
analyst,  and  all  other  officers  paid  out  of  the  county  rates  — 
except  the  clerk  of  the  Peace  and  the  clerks  of  the  Justices  — 
uuluding  the  medical  health  officers,  though  these  latter  func- 
tionaries iv}K>rt.  not  to  the  Council  (the  Council  receives  only 

^  I^sumably  the  Home  Secretaiy. 
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a  copy  of  their  report),  but  to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board, 
and  the  only  power  of  the  Council  in  the  premises  is  to  address 
to  the  Board,  independently  and  of  their  own  motion,  represen- 
tations as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  where 
such  representations  seem  necessary ; 

(6)  It  determines  the  fees  of  the  coroner  and  controls  the 
division  of  the  county  into  coroners'  districts  ; 

(7)  It  divides  the  county  into  polling  districts  also  for  par- 
liamentary elections,  appoints  voting  places,  and  supervises 
the  registration  of  voters ; 

(8)  It  sees  to  the  registering  of  places  of  worship,  of  the 
rules  of  scientific  societies,  of  cliaritable  gifts,  etc. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  classify  or  make  any  generalized  state- 
ment of  this  miscellany  of  powers  :  they  must  be  enumerated  or  not 
stated  at  all.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  though  not  altogether,  the 
administrative  powers  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

771.  The  licensing  function,  as  being  semi-judicial,  is  left 
in  most  cases  with  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  but  the  County 
Council  is  assigned  the  granting  of  Recuses  to  music  and  danc- 
ing halls,  to  houses  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  per- 
formance of  stage  plays,  and  for  the  keeping  of  ex})losives. 

Oddly  enough,  the  County  Council  is,  by  another  section  of  the  Act 
of  1888,  authorized  to  delegate  its  powers  of  licensing  in  the  case  of  play- 
houses and  in  the  case  of  explosives  back  to  the  Justices  again,  acting 
in  petty  sessions.  The  same  section  also  permits  a  similar  delegation 
to  the  Justices  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Council  under  the  Act 
touching  contagious  cattle  diseases. 

772.  The  financial  powers  of  the  Council  are  extensive 
and  important.  The  Council  takes  the  place  of  the  Justices  iu 
determining,  assessing,  and  levying  tlie  county,  police  and  hun- 
dred rates,  in  disbursing  the  funds  so  raised,  and  in  preparing 
or  revising  the  basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rates  ;  though 
in  this  last  matter  it  acts  subject  to  appeal  to  (Quarter  Sessions. 
It  may  borrow  money,  "  on  the  security  of  the  county  fund," 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  county  debt,  purchasing 
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property  for  the  cotintj,  or  undertaking  permanent  paUio 
works,  provided  it  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Local  Qot- 
emment  Board  to  the  raising  of  the  loan.  The  Board  gives  or 
withholds  its  consent  only  after  a  local  inquiry,  and,  in  case 
it  assents,  fixes  the  period  within  which  the  loan  must  be 
repaid,  being  itself  limited  in  this  last  particular  by  a  provis- 
ion of  law  that  the  period  must  never  exceed  thirty  years. 

If  the  debt  of  tlie  county  already  exceed  ten  per  caU.  of  the  annual 
ratable  ralue  of  the  ratable  property  of  the  county,  or  if  the  propoaed 
loan  would  raise  it  above  that  amount,  a  loan  can  be  sanctioned  only  by 
a  promsianal  order  of  the  Board,  —  an  order,  that  is,  which  becomes  valid 
only  upon  receiving  the  formal  sanction  of  parliament  also,  given  by 
public  Act. 

A  county  may  issue  stock,  under  certain  limitations,  if  the  cooient 
of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  be  obtained. 

773.  AddiUoDal  Powers.  — The  Act  of  1888  provides  that  may 
other  powers  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  authorities  of 
particular  localities  by  special  Act,  and  which  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  already  vested  in  the  Ck>unty  Councils,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  proper  County  Councils  by  provinonal  order  of  the  Local  QoTem- 
ment  Board ;  and  also  that  a  similar  provisional  order  of  that  Board 
may  confer  upon  a  County  Council  any  powers,  arising  within  the  Count jf, 
which  are  now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council,  a  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  or  any  other 
government  department,  provided  they  be  powers  conferred  by  statute 
and  tlie  consent  of  the  department  concerned  be  first  secured. 

774.  The  County  Budget.  —  At  the  beginning  of  every 
local  financial  year  (April  1st)  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year  is  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  tliis,  the  Council  makes  estimate  of  the  sums  to 
be  needed,  and  fixes  the  rates  accordingly.  The  CounciPs  esti- 
mate is  made  for  two  six-month  periods,  and  is  subject  to  revis- 
ion for  the  second  six-month  period,  provided  the  experience 
of  the  first  prove  it  necessary  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amounts  to  be  raised. 

775.  Returns  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each 
financial  year  are  also  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
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in  such  form  and  with  such  particulars  as  the  Board  directs  ; 
and  full  abstracts  of  these  returns  are  annually  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  county  accounts  are,  moreover, 
periodically  audited  by  district  auditors  appointed  by  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board. 

The  accounts  of  the  county  Treasurer  are  audited,  too,  by  the  Council. 

776.  Local  rates  are  assessed  exclusively  upon  real  estate, 
and,  until  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  it 
was  the  habit  of  Parliament  to  make  annual  ^  grants  in  aid  of 
the  rates  '  from  the  national  purse,  with  the  idea  of  paying  out 
of  moneys  raised  largely  upon  personal  property  some  part  of 
the  expense  of  local  administration.  The  Act  of  1888  sub- 
stitutes another  arrangement.  It  provides  that  all  moneys 
collected  from  certain  licenses  (a  long  list  of  them,  from  liquor 
licenses  to  licenses  for  male  servants  and  guns),  togetlier  witli 
four-fifths  of  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  probate  duty, 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  counties  from  the  imperial 
treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  the  pur})ose  of  defraying  certain  specified  county  expenses, 
notably  for  the  education  of  paupers  and  the  supi^ort  of  pauper 
lunatics. 

777.  The  police  powers,  long  exercised  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  are  now  exercised  by  a  joint  committee  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  the  County  Council.  This  committee  is  uuide  up, 
in  equal  parts,  of  Justices  and  members  of  the  Council ;  elects 
its  own  chairman,  if  necessary  (because  of  a  tie  vote),  by  lot ; 
and  acts  when  appointed,  not  as  exercising  delegated  authority, 
but  as  an  independent  body.  The  term  of  the  committeemen 
is,  however,  determined  by  the  bodies  which  choose  them. 

778.  The  County  Council  is  empowered  to  act  in  the  exercise  of  all 
but  its  financial  powers  through  committees,  and  to  join  in  action  with 
other  local  authorities  in  any  proper  case  throujfh  a  standing  joint 
committee  such  as  that  which  has  control  of  the  constabulary. 

779.  Boundaries.  —  The  Act  of  1888  provides  for  the  much  needed 
co-ordination  of  areas  by  empowering  the  Local  Government  Board, 
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acting  upon  the  recomroendiition  of  a  countjr  or  a  borough  council, 
and  after  a  local  inquiry  publicly  held  before  a  Local  GoTernment 
Board  inspector,  to  make  an  order  for  the  alteration  of  county  or 
borough  boundaries,  for  the  union  of  two  boroughs,  or  for  the  alter- 
ation of  any  area  of  local  government  only  partly  included  in  a  county 
or  borough.  Such  an  order  is  provisional,  however,  and  must  await 
the  a^s^^nt  of  Parliament. 

A  County  Council,  moreover,  may  itself  provide  for  the  alteration  or 
definition  of  the  boundaries  of  any  parish  or  any  county  district  which 
is  not  a  borough,  for  the  union  of  such  parish  or  district  with  other 
districts  or  parishes,  or  for  the  conversion  of  rural  into  urban,  or  urban 
into  rural,  districts.  In  case  such  an  order  is  made  by  a  Council,  how- 
ever, thrt-e  months  is  to  be  allowed  for  protests  on  the  part  of  county 
electors.  These  protests  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  case  a  protest  is  entered  under  the  proper  conditions  as  to 
number  and  electoral  qualification  of  the  protestants,  a  local  inquiry 
must  be  held,  and  the  order  may  be  disallowed.  If  there  be  no  contest 
made  in  the  matter,  the  order  must  be  confirmed. 

7S0.    The  Parish.  —  Parishes  there  hav<3  been  in  England 
ever  since  the  Cliristian  church  was  established  there ;  but  the 
Parish  w  hieh  now  tigures  most  prominently  in  English  local 
government  inherits  only  its  name  intact  from  those  first  years 
of  the  national  historv.     Tlie  church,  in  its  first  work  of  or- 
ganizaticn,  used  the  smallest  units  of  the  state  for  the  smallest 
divisions  of  its  own  system;  it  made  the  township  its  parish; 
and  presiMitly  the  priest  was  always  seen  going  up  with  the 
retne  and  the  four  men  of  the  township  to  the  hundred  and 
the   county    courts.      Only    where    the   population   was   most 
numerous  did  it  prove  necessary  to  make  the  parish  smaller 
than  the  township;  only  when  it  was  least  numerous  did  it 
seem  expedient  to  make  the  parish  larger  than  the  township. 
Generally  the  two  were  coincident.     During  much  the  greater 
l)art  of  English  history,  too,  citizenship  and  church  member- 
ship were  inse])arable  in  fact,  as  they  still  are  in  legal  theory. 
The  vestry,  therefore,  which  was  the  assembly  of  church-mem- 
bers which  elected  the  church-wardens  and  regulated  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  local  church,  was  exactly  the  same  body  of 
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persons  that,  when  not  acting  upon  church  affairs,  constituted 
the  township  meeting.  It  was  the  village  moot  ^  in  its  eccle- 
siastical aspect.'  And  when  the  township  privileges  were,  by 
feudalization,  swallowed  up  in  the  manorial  rights  of  the  baron- 
age, the  vestry  was  all  that  remained  of  the  old  organization  of 
self-government;  the  court,  or  civil  assembly,  of  the  township 
was  superseded  by  the  baron's  manorial  court.  But  the  church 
was  not  absorbed;  the  vestry  remained,  and  whatever  scraps 
of  civil  function  escaped  the  too  inclusive  sweep  of  the  grants 
of  jurisdiction  to  the  barons  the  people  were  fain  to  enjoy  as 
vestrymen. 

781.  The  Poor-law  Parish.  —  It  was  in  this  way  that  it  fell 
out  that  the  township,  when  acting  in  matters  strictly  non- 
ecclesiastical  came  to  call  itself  the  parish,  and  that  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  ^  civil  parish  ■  from  the  ^  ecclesias- 
tical parish.'  The  vestry  came  at  last  to  elect,  not  churcli- 
wardens  only,  but  way-wardens  also,  and  assessors ;  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  (1535,  reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  the  churcli- 
wardens  were  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  are 
thus  brought  within  easy  sight  of  the  only  parish  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  at  any  length  in  describing  tlie  present 
arrangements  of  local  government  in  England,  the  Poor-law 
Parish,  namely.  The  legislation  of  the  present  century,  whieli 
has  been  busy  about  so  many  things,  has  not  failed  to  readjust 
the  parish :  in  most  cases,  as  altered  by  statute  to  suit  the 
conveniences  of  poor-law  administration,  "the  modern  civil 
parish  coincides  neither  with  the  ancient  civil  parish,  nor  witli 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,''  but  has  been  given  a  new  area  peeii- 
liar  to  itself.  Still,  the  old  parochial  machinery  survives,  and 
the  old  parochial  duty  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  tlie 
poor.  The  Poor-law  Parish  has  still  its  vestry  which  elects 
parish  officers ;  and  still  also  the  church-wardens  are  ex  officio 
overseers  of  the  poor.  The  important  feature  of  the  new 
administration  is,  that  as  actual  administrators  the  parochial 
officers  have  been  subordinated  to  a  wider  authority.     The 
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jiariBh  IB  the  unit  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  but 
the  work  of  asttessing  and  cotlectlog  the  taxes  U  done  by  over-  ' 
Heera  appoluted  by  the  county  Justices,  uot  by  the  ehurcli-war- 
dens,  who  are  dow  asaociate,  ex  officio,  overseers  merely ;  and 
the  active  admiai^tration  of  poot-relief  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  authorities  of  the  '  Union.'  The  history  of  the  parish, 
ax  an  area  of  civil  govermuent,  is  important,  therefore,  not 
because  of  what  the  parish  is,  but  because  of  what  the  pariah 
has  been.  The  administrative  history  of  the  parish  rounds 
out  the  adiiiiuistrative  history  of  the  county,  by  showing  how 
the  parish-township,  the  original  constituent  unit  of  the  county, 
has  been  overlaid  by  later  constructions. 

782.  PooT'lfliT  pftriahei  know  tin  diBtinction  between  town  and  cttuntrj. 
They  coier  a  certain  deflniW  area,  whether  that  area  liei  wilbii]  a  (own  or 
without,  or  partly  within  anil  partly  without.  They  thua  often  combine 
Orbaii  witli  rural  populationB  for  the  purpoaei  of  poor-law  taiation. 

783.  The  ordinary  overieen  are  not  pwd  offlcera :  but  one  or  more 
auinlaut  oTeraeera,  who  are  pat  J,  may  be  elected  by  the  reitry  of  a  poor- 
law  pftrtah  (to  be  appointed  ander  the  seal  of  the  Juaticei)  ;  and  when 
such  olBcera  arc  appointed  tbey  naturally  do  moat  of  the  work. 

784.  The  duliea  now  remaining  with  the  veitry  are,  chiefly,  the 
■nanagenienl  of  parochial  property  and  the  adminiatration  of  certaitl 
locally  optional  acta,  when  adapted,  concerning  the  establiahment  and 
mainlenance  of  free  librariei  and  the  apecial  lighting  and  patrolling  of 
the  parovhial  territory. 

Veatriea  are  either  '  common  '  or  '  aelecl.'  A  '  common '  Tcitrj 
conaiata  of  all  Che  ratepayera  of  the  pariah,  —  ii  a  general  pariah  meet, 
ing.  A  'select'  veatry  conatats  of  elected  repreaentativea  of  the  rale- 
payera. 

7B(i.  The  paridi  acrire«  aa  an  electoral  and  jury  dlatrtct  oa  well  na  a 
tax  district,  and  the  OTcraeera  of  Ibe  poor,  bealdea  aaseaBing  and  railing 
the  poor-ratea,  make  out  the  Jury  lista  and  the  lilts  of  parliamenlary, 
county,  and  muniuipHl  Tnlcra. 

78(J.  The  Highway  Pariali.  — Variona  rural  'pariahea,'  aome  of 
which  coincide  with  the  poor-law  pariah,  but  oihcn  of  which  are  quite 
distinct,  are  charged  with  an  administrative  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  highwaye.  Often,  howeTer,  rural  pariahea  are  grouped  for  this  pur- 
poao  into  larger  '  Higbway  Dittricti '  created  by  order  of  the  Justice*  in 
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Qnarler  Sesiions,  and  wfhose  wsj-waTdena  are  elected  by  llie  leveral 
cotnponent  parislieg.  Urban  dUlrlcta,  again,  have,  in  their  turn,  teparate 
hlghnaf  authoriliei  ot  their  own. 

787.  The  Union.  —  The  Union  is  primarily  an  aggregation 
of  parishes  effected  with  a  view  to  a  wider  and  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-laws ;  though,  like  most  of  the  districts  of 
local  government  in  England,  it  has  been  charged  since  its 
formation  with  many  functions  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  created.  In  1834  a  cen- 
tral Commission  was  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  exer- 

i  a,  general  oversight  over  the  administration  of  the  poor- 

,   laws,  the  Act  being  known  as  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 

This  Commission  was  authorized  to  group  the  parishes  of  the 

I  kingdom  into  '  Unions '  for  the  better  organization  and  control 

I   of  poor-relief.     It  was  succeeded  in  time  by  a  more  complete 

Poor  Law  Board ;  and  that  Board,  in  its  turn,  by  the  present 

Local  Govemraeut  Board.     This  latter  now  completely  controls 

the  Unions :  it  can  change,  abolish,  or  subdivide  them ;  it  con- 

I  trols  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  all  Union  officers ;  and 

I  it  audits,  through  special  district  auditors,  Union  accounts. 

788.  The  administrative  authority  of  the  Union  is  a  Board 
I  of  Guardians,  consisting  of  the  Justices  residing  within  the 
I  Union,  who  axe  members  ex  officio,  and  of  members  elected  by 

the  several  parishes  composing  the  Union,  —  every  parish 
which  contains  as  many  as  three  hundred  inhabitants  being 
entitled  to  choose  at  least  one  Guardian.  It  is  the  elected 
members,  of  course,  and  not  the  Justices,  who  really  act  in  the 
,  Board. 

789.  The  Rural  Sanitary  District.  —  Later  l^slation  has 
'  charged  the  Board  of  tiuardians  with  the  care  of  the  sanitation 

of  all  parts  of  the  Union  which  lie  outside  urban  limits,  thus 
I  erecting  the  rural  portions  of  each  Union  into  a  special  Rural 
i  Sanitary  District 

790.   Beiides  Ihelr  duliea  of  poor-relief  and  isnitary  regulalion,  the 
Guardiaog  of  each  Union  are  charged  with  attending  to  the  regiatratian 
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of  binht  &!)')  deathi,  to  the  ligbling  of  iDch  portions  of  their  dUiticti 
M  need  to  be  liglited,  lliough  lying  outside  teclmicftlly  urban  Umiti,  and 
with  the  adiniDiitrtttioti  of  llip  laws  concerning  raccinntiun. 

791.  The  Local  Government  Board  fixes  for  the  Guardiania  propertjr 
qaatiflcation,  nhiuh  is  lo  be  in  no  cbbc  abore  £40  rating.  The  Guar- 
dian! are  elected  b;  (he  "  oirnen  and  ratepajeri "  of  Mcb  pariah,  each 
voter  being  entitled  lo  one  vote  for  eierj  .£  50  of  rated  prapertj  up  to 
a  total  number  of  »\x  votci.  If  an;  one  be  entitled  to  >otc  both  ■■ 
owner  and  as  ratepayer,  he  may  cast  a*  many  aa  twelve  voiei,  ia  cue  he 
ia  rated  (o  b  luffiuicnt  amount. 

792.  Unions  are  of  all  sizes  and  plans,  though  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  readjust  their  boandaries  and  bring 
tbem  into  proper  geographical  relations  with  other  larger  areaa.  The 
only  rule  heretofore  observed  as  to  their  make-up  is,  that  they  are 
always  to  be  aggregations  of  parishes  already  eiiating.  They  hare  not 
been  conformed  to  county  boundaries  at  all.  It  is  stated  that  in  1882, 
out  of  a  total  of  017  Unions,  176  "  included  parts  of  two  or  more  conn- 
ties,  and  of  these  29  were  enth  in  ihree  counlieB.  and  tour  were  each  in 
four  counties."'  Unions  vary  so  greatly  in  size  that  it  is  estimated 
that  some  contaio  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the  popn- 
lation  of  others.  The  average  popuUlion  of  the  Unions  is  said  to  be 
about  45,000. 

793.  Uunicipalities.  —  A  coiiiprehensiTe  view  of  mnuioipal 
government  in  Etiglainl  must  embrace  both  thoae  govenunental 
agencies  whicb  English  law  describes  as  municipal  corporations 
and  those  wMch  it  calls  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  Urban  San- 
itary Districts  are  simply  less  developed  mtinieipal  corpora- 
tions :  sanitary  regulation  is  their  chief  but  by  no  means  their 
only  function.  In  any  logical  classification,  they  must  be 
regarded  aa  a  species  of  municipal  government. 

794,  I.  Municipal  Corporations.  —  The  constitution  of 
those  English  towns  wliich  have  fully  developed  municipal  or- 
ganizations rests  upon  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1836 
and  itB  various  amendments  as  cotlifled  in  an  Act  of  1882  of 
the  same  name.  This  latter  Act  is,  in  its  turn,  in  some  tlegiee 
altered  by  the  Local  Govermueut  Act  of  ISSS.     If  the  inhala- 
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tants  of  any  place  wish  to  have  it  incorporated  as  a  munici- 
pality, they  must  address  a  petition  to  that  effect  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Notice  of  such  a  petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  county  in  which  the  place  is  situate  and  also  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Privy  Council  will  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  petition,  whose  consideration  of  it 
will  consist  in  visiting  the  place  from  which  the  petition  comes 
and  there  seeing  and  hearing  for  themselves  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  All  representations  made  upon  the  subject  by 
either  the  County  Council  or  the  Local  Government  Board 
must  also  be  considered. 

Grcnerally  there  is  considerable  local  opposition  either  to  such  a 
petition  being  offered  or  to  its  being  granted  when  offered ;  for  the 
government  of  the  place  is  usually  already  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
local  authorities  of  one  kind  or  another  who  do  not  relish  the  idea  oi 
being  extinguished,  and  there  are,  of  course,  persons  who  do  not  care 
to  take  part  in  bearing  the  additional  expenses  of  a  more  elaborate 
organization. 

If  the  petition  be  granted,  the  Privy  Council  issue  a  charter 
of  incorporation  to  the  place,  arranging  for  the  extinction  of 
competing  local  authorities,  setting  the  limits  of  the  new 
municipality,  determining  the  number  of  its  councillors,  and 
often  even  marking  out  its  division  into  wards. 

795.  Once  incorporated,  the  town  takes  its  constitution 
ready-made  from  the  Act  under  whose  sanction  it  petitioned 
for  incorporation.  That  Act  provides  that  the  official  name  of 
the  borough  shall  be  "The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses 
of ";  that  it  shall  be  governed,  that  is,  by  a  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councillors.  The  councillors  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one-third  of  their  number  going  o\it,  in  rotation, 
every  year.  There  are  always  one-third  as  many  aldermen  as 
councillors.  The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councillors  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  one-half  of  their  number  retiring  from  office 
every  three  years,  by  rotation.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the 
^uncil  —  by  the  aldermen  and  councillors,  that  is,  —  holds 
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office  for  one  year  only,  and,  unlike  the  councillors  and  alder- 
men, receives  a  salary.  The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  res- 
ident ratepayers  of  the  borough.  "  Every  person  who  occupies 
a  house,  warehouse,  shop,  or  other  building  in  the  borough,  for 
which  he  pays  rates,  and  who  resides  within  seven  miles  of 
the  borough,  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess."  * 

796.  Judicial  Status  of  Boroughs.  —  Whatever  powers  ar« 
not  specifically  granted  to  a  municipality  remain  with  previ- 
ously constituted  authorities.  Local  organization  has  proceeded 
in  England  by  subtraction  —  by  the  subtracting  of  powers 
from  old  to  be  bestowed  upon  new  authorities.  New  areas 
have  been  superimposed  upon  and  across  old  areas  and  new 
authorities  have  had  set  apart  to  them  special  portions  of  gov- 
ernmental power  J  the  old  authorities  have  kept  the  rest. 
Thus  the  Union  has  been  not  at  all  affected,  as  an  area  of  poor- 
relief,  by  the  superimposition  of  boroughs  or  of  Urban  Sani- 
tary Districts  upon  it.  In  the  same  way,  because  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
judicial  powers  by  the  authorities  of  a  borough  by  virtue  of  their 
separate  incorporation,  those  powers  remain  with  the  Justices : 
unless  additional  special  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary,  a 
municipality  remains,  for  tlie  purpose  of  justice,  a  part  of  the 
county.  By  petition,  however,  it  may  obtain  an  additional 
'commission  of  the  peace'  for  itself,  or  even  an  independent 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Either,  then,  (a)  a  borough  con- 
tents itself  in  judicial  matters  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  Justices ;  or  (6)  it  obtains  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional Justices  of  its  own,  w^ho  are,  however,  strictly,  members 
of  the  county  commission  and  can  hold  no  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions;  or  (c)  it  acquires  the  privilege  of  having 
Quarter  Sessions  of  its  own.  In  the  latter  case  a  professional 
lawyer  is  appointed  by  the  CroAvn,  under  the  title  of  Recorder, 
to  whom  is  given  the  power  of  two  Justices  acting  together  and 

^  Chalmers,  Local  Ghvemment,  p.  74. 
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tkkie  exclusive  right  to  hold  Quarter  Sessions  —  who  is  made, 
a-s  it  were,  a  multiple  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  are  known 
as  "  counties  of  towns  ^' ;  those  which  have  independent  Quarter  Ses- 
sions as  *'  quarter  sessions  boroughs/' 

Every  mayor  is  ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  continues  to 
enjoy  that  oflSce  for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  mayor. 
This  is  true  even  when  his  borough  has  no  separate  commission  of  the 
peace. 

797.   County  Boroughs.  —  In  every  borough  the  mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  councillors,  sitting  together  a^  a  single  body, 
^z^onstitute  the  *  Comicil '  of  the  corporation ;   and  the  powers 
^3f  the  Council,  if  the  borough  be  a  '  County  Borough/  are  very 
T^road  indeed.     Since  the  passage  of  the  Local   Government 
^ct  of  1888,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  matter  of 
3)Owers,  several  classes  of  boroughs.     ^  County  Boroughs  '  stand 
spart  from  the  counties  in  which  they  lie,  for  all  purposes  of 
local  government,  as  completely  as  the  several  counties  stand 
^part  from  each  other.     Except  in  the  single   matter  of  the 
management  of  their  police  force,  they  may  not  even  arrange 
with  the  county  authorities  for  merging  borough  with  county 
affairs.     Their  Councils  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have, 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  all  the  powers  once  belong- 
ing to  the  county  Justices  except  those  strictly  judicial  in  their 
nature,  all  the  sanitary  powers  of  urban  sanitary  authorities, 
often  the  powers  of  school  administration  also,  —  all  regula- 
tive and  administrative  functions  except   those  of   the  poor- 
law   Union,  which   hitherto  has  spread   its  boundaries  quite 
irrespective  of  differences  between  town  and  country.     In  the 
case  of  these  ^  county  boroughs,'  all  powers  conferred  upon  coun- 
ties are  powers  conferred  upon  them  also. 

If  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  of  a  county  make  representation  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  borough 
that  has  come  to  have  a  population  of  not  less  tlian  fifty  thousand  a 
'  county  borough/  the  Board  shall,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason 
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to  til e  contrary,  hold  a  local  inquiry  and  provide  for  the  gift  of  county 
status  to  the  borough  or  not  as  they  think  best.  If  they  order  the 
borough  constituted  a  *  county  borough/  the  order  is  provisional  merely. 

798.  Other  Boroughs.  —  Boroughs  which  have  not  been  put 
in  the  same  rank  with  counties  and  given  full  privileges  of 
self-administration  as  *■  county  boroughs/  fall  into  three  classes 
in  respect  of  their  governmental  relations  to  the  counties  in 
which  they  lie : 

(1)  Those  which  have  their  own  Quarter  Sessions  and  whose 
population  is  ten  thousand  or  more.  These  constitute  for  sev- 
eral purposes  of  local  government  parts  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  situate.  The  main  roads  which  pass  through 
them  are  cared  for  by  the  county  authorities,  unless  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  at  which  the  Act  of  1888  went 
into  oj)t*ration  (or  after  the  date  at  which  any  road  was  declared 
a  Mnain  road*)  the  urban  authorities  specially  reserved  the 
right  to  maintain  them  separately.  They  contribute  to  the 
county  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  assizes  and 
judicial  sessions  held  in  them.  They  send  members,  too,  to 
the  County  C'ouncil.  Their  representatives,  however,  cannot 
vote  in  the  County  Council  on  questions  affecting  expenditures 
to  which  the  parishes  of  the  borough  do  not  contribute  by  as- 
sessnuMit  to  the  county  rates.  Beyond  the  few  matters  thus 
nunitioned,  they  are  as  independent  and  as  self-sufficient  in  their 
orj^anizatiou  and  powers  as  the  ^ county  boroughs '  themselves. 

(1\)  boroughs  which  have  separate  Quarter  Sessions  but 
whose  j)0})ulation  numbers  less  than  ten  thousand.  These  are 
made  by  the  Act  of  1888  to  yield  to  the  Councils  of  the 
c(niuti(\s  in  wliich  they  lie  the  powers  once  exercised  by  their 
own  Councils  or  Justices  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  paui)er  lunatic  asylums,  their  control  of  coro- 
ners, their  appointment  of  analysts,  their  part  in  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  relating  to  fish  conservar 
tion,  explosives,  and  highways  and  locomotives. 
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Thej  may,  in  yiew  of  their  diminished  powers,  petition  the  Crown  to 
revoke  the  grant  to  them  of  separate  Quarter  Sessions. 

(3)  Boroughs  which  have  not  a  separate  court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  whose  population  is  under  ten  thousand  are  for 
all  police  purposes  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situate,  and  have,  since  the  Act  of  1888  went  into  operation, 
parted  with  very  many  of  their  powers  to  the  County  Councils. 
They  have  been,  in  brief,  for  all  save  a  few  of  the  more  exclu- 
sively local  matters  of  self-direction,  merged  in  the  counties, 
in  whose  Councils  they  are,  of  course,  like  all  other  parts  ol 
the  counties,  represented. 

799.  Every  borough  has  its  own  paid  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Council  and  hold  office  during  its  pleasure,  besides 
"  such  other  officers  as  have  usually  been  appointed  in  tlie  borough,  or 
as  the  Council  think  necessary."  If  a  borough  have  its  own  Quarter 
Sessions,  it  has  also,  as  incident  to  that  Court,  its  own  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  and  its  own  Coroner. 

800.  The  financial  pow^era  of  a  municipal  Council  are  in  all  cases 
strictly  limited  as  regards  the  borrowing  of  money.  "  In  each  instance, 
when  a  loan  is  required  by  a  municipal  corporation,  the  controlling 
authority  [the  Local  Government  Board]  is  to  be  applied  to  for  its 
consent.  A  local  inquiry,  after  due  notice,  is  then  held,  and  if  the  loan 
is  approved,  a  term  of  years  over  which  the  repayment  is  to  extend  is 
fixed  by  the  central  authority."  ^ 

801.  "The  accounts  of  most  local  authorities  are  now  audited  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  boroughs  are  exempt  from  this  jurisdic- 
tion. The  audit  is  conducted  by  three  borough  auditors,  two  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  called  elective  auditors,  one  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
called  the  mayor's  auditor."^ 

802.  II.  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  —  "  The  boundaries  of 
poor-law  unions  are  the  bouudai'ies  of  rural  sanitary  districts, 
and  the  guardians  are  the  rural  sanitary  authority.  The  urban 
districts  are  carved  out  of  the  rural  districts  according  to  the 

1  Bunce,  Cobden  Club  Essays,  1882,  p.  283 ;  title,  "  Municipal  Boroughs 
and  Urban  DistricU."  ^  Chalmers,  p.  87. 
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exigencies  of  population."  ^  The  organization  of  an  Urban 
Sanitary  District  is  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  a 
rural  district;  urban  districts  are  in  reality  a  subordinate 
species  of  municipalities.  The  method  of  their  creation  is 
quite  simple.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  think  it  expedi- 
ent for  the  public  health  and  good  government  that  any  rural 
district  should  be  specially  organized  as  a  local  government 
district,  or  if  '^  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  any  district 
having  a  definite  boundary  "  desire  such  organization,  the  dis- 
trict may  be  created  an  Urban  Sanitary  District  by  order  of 
the  Board.  When  such  an  order  is  issued  it  determines,  as 
does  the  incorporating  act  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of 
a  municipality,  the  boundaries  of  the  area,  arranges,  if  neces- 
sary, for  its  division  into  wards,  and  fixes  the  number  of 
uKMubers  to  sit  in  its  local  board.  For  the  rest,  the  District 
takns  its  constitution  from  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, — 
an  Act  which  amends  and  codifies  legislation  of  1848  and  sub- 
stHjucnt  years.  That  Act  puts  the  government  of  the  District 
into  the  hands  of  a  board,  which  is  chosen  by  the  owners  and 
ratepayers  just  as  the  councillors  of  a  borough  are  (sec.  795), 
l)at  under  arrangements  which  admit  of  cumulative  voting  as 
in  tlie  case  of  Guardians  in  the  Unions  (sec.  791).  The 
j)()wcrs  of  tlie  board  are  first  of  all  sanitary;  but  there  are 
added  to  its  sanitary  powers  other  powers  which  make  it  in 
effect  a  lesser  numicipal  council. 

803.  The  ditference  between  boroughs  and  urban  districts  is 
not  at  all  a  dilTerence  of  size, — boroughs  range  from  a  few 
hundred  to  half  a  million  inhabitants  and  urban  districts 
from  a  few  liundred  to  a  hundred  thousand;*  it  has  hitherto 
been  a  ditference,  apparently,  of  local  preference  rather,  and 
of  legal  convenience.  The  boundaries  of  a  borough,  when 
once  fixed  by  a  charter  of  incorporation,  could,  until  the  pa&- 
'  sage  of  the  Act  of  1888,  be  altered  only  by  a  special  Act  of 

1  Clmlmers,  p.  109.  3  fiance,  p.  298. 
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Parliament :  it  is  much  easier,  of  course,  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government   Board.      As   towns   already   incorporated    have 
grown,  therefore,  the  added  portions  have  become  indepen- 
dently incorporated  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  and  thus  the 
town  has  been  pieced  out.     One  writer,  therefore,  was  able  to 
say,  in  1882,  "Nowhere,  from  one  end   of  England   to   the 
other,  do  we  find  an  instance  (Nottingham  alone  excepted)  of 
a  large  borough  which  is  municipally  self-contained,  and  con- 
sequently self-governing."  ^ 

804.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  the  boundaries  of  a 
borough  may,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  779),  be  altered  by  provisional  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  upon  the  address  of  the  borough  Coun- 
cil. This  order,  however,  being  provisional,  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  is  made  only  after  local  inquiry.  The  proceedings, 
therefore,  for  changing  the  boundaries  of  a  borough  are  still  much  more 
elaborate  and  difficult  than  the  free  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  reference  to  urban  sanitary  districts.  Formerly  a  separate 
bill,  not  introduced  by  the  government,  was  needed  to  change  the  boun- 
daries of  a  borough ;  now  an  Act  approving  a  provisional  order  backed 
by  the  Local  Government  *Board  and  likely  to  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

Out  of  25,986,286  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Bunce  esti- 
mates, following  the  census  of  1881, 17,285,026  to  have  been  under  urban 
authority,  8,683,260  under  rural.^ 

805.  Central  Control  of  Urban  Authorities.  —  Full  municipal 
corporations  look  partly  (in  the  matter  of  sanitary  regulation,  for  ex- 
ample,) to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a  central  authority  exercising 
powers  of  supervision,  partly  (in  the  management  of  the  constabulary, 
for  instance,)  to  the  Home  Office,  and  partly  (if  seaports)  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  however,  have  but  a  single  au- 
thority set  over  them,  tiie  Local  Government  Board. 

806.  *  Improvement  Act  DistrictB.'  —  Besides  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts,  there  are  still  about  fifty  districts  which  have  boards  with 
quite  similar  powers  under  special  '  Improvement  Acts '  passed  from 
time  to  time  with  reference  to  particular  localities.  These  boards  are 
known  as  Improvement  Commissioners. 

807.   London.  — The  metropolis  was,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1888,  the  unsolved  problem,  the  unregenerate  monster, 

1  Bunce,  p.  298.  -*  /^,v/.,  p.  285. 
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of  local  government  in  England.     The   vast  aggregation  of 
houses  and   population  known  by   the   world  as   'London,' 
spreading  its  unwieldy  bulk,  as  it  did,  over  parts  of  the  three 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  consisted  of  the  City 
of  London,  a  small  corporation  at  its  centre  confined  within 
almost  forgo tt4in  boundaries,  still  possessing  and  beligerently 
defending  mediaeval  privileges  and  following  mediaeval  types 
of  organization  and  procedure,  and,  round  about  this  ancient 
City  as  a  nucleus,  a  congeries  of  hundreds  of  old  parishes  and 
new  sanitarv  districts  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  newly  grown  portions  of  the  inorganic  mass.     This 
heterogeneous  body  of  mediaeval  trade  guilds,  vestries,  and 
siinitary  authorities  had  been  in  some  sort  bound   together 
since  1S55  by  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  which  exercised 
eertiiin  }x)wers  over  the  whole  area  outside  the  '  City.' 

SOS.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  makes  of  the 
metroj^>olis,  not  a  '  county  borough,'  but  a  county,  '• — the  'Admin- 
istrative County  of  London- — with  its  own  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Sheriff,  and  Commission  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  its  own  Coun- 
cil. This  leaves  the  parishes  and  district  authorities  of  its  area 
to  retain  such  powers  as  they  would  possess  were  they  situate 
in  a  ruml.  instead  of  in  a  metropolitan,  county.  It  leaves  the 
City,  too.  to  occupy  its  separate  place  in  the  great  metropolitan 
county  as  a  quarter  sessions  borough  not  enjoying  separate 
county  privileges,  —  with  some  limitations  special  to  its  case. 

809.  The  number  of  councillors  in  the  London  County  Council  if 
fixed  at  twice  the  number  of  members  returned  to  Parliament,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1888,  by  the  various  constituencies  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  Councillors,  thus,  number  118.  The 
Council  of  the  Metropolis  is  put  upon  an  exceptional  footing  with  regard 
to  its  quota  of  aldermen.  The  aldermen  are  to  be  one-sixth,  instead  of 
one-third,  as  many  as  the  councillors.  The  total  membership  of  the 
London  Council  is,  therefore,  137. 

810.  School  Districts.  —  The  only  important  area  remaining 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  School  District.     Under  the  great  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1870  and  the  supplementaiy  Acts  of  1876  and 
1880,  England  is  divided  for  educational  purposes  into  districts 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council.  These  districts  are  not  mapped  out 
quite  so  independently  of  previously  existing  boundaries  as 
other  local  areas  have  been ;  they  are  made  to  coincide,  so 
far  as  possible,  with  parishes  or  with  municipal  boroughs,  the 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries  being  left,  however,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Education  Department.  Those  districts  which 
desire  such  an  organization  are  given  an  elective  School  Board, 
chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  which  has  power  to  compel  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Acts, 
and  to  provide,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  the 
necessary  school  accommodation.  Other  districts  arc  governed 
in  school  matters  by  an  Attendance  Committee,  simj^ly,  which 
is  a  sub-committee  of  some  previously  existing  authority  (in 
boroughs,  of  the  town  council,  for  instance)  and  whose  only 
duties  are  indicated  by  its  name. 

811.  The  plan  of  public  education  in  England  contemplates  the  assist- 
ance and  supplementing  of  private  endeavor.  Where  private  schools 
suffice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  population  of  a  <listrict,  the 
gOYemment  simply  superintends,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  aids. 
Where  private  schools  are  insufficient,  on  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment establishes  schools  of  its  own  under  the  control  of  a  school  board. 

812.  Central  Control.  —  The  plan  of  central  control  in 
England  is  manifestly  quite  indigenous.  The  central  govern- 
ment is  not  present  in  local  administration  in  the  person  of 
any  superintending  official  like  the  French  Prefect  (sees.  338, 
339,  346),  or  any  dominant  board  like  the  *  Administration '  of 
the  Prussian  Government  District  (sees.  4S0-4S3).  There 
has,  indeed,  been  developing  in  England  throughout  the  last 
half  of  this  century  a  marked  tendency  to  bring  local  authori- 
ties more  and  more  under  the  supervision  in  important  matters 
of  the  government  departments  in  London,  —  a  tendency  which 
has  led  to  the  concentration,  .since  1871,  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Lr:»r:kl  G^TennDent  Board  of  varioos  powers  once  scattered 
jLiii:»ii£:  sncli  amLohties  as  the  Home  Office,  the  Privy  Council, 
f-T<\  B'liT  :Li>  T.eDdeDCT.  vhich  is  towards  control,  has  not  been 
T.,:  varis  (:^iirraiixatioiL  It  ka^  so  far,  not  gone  beyond  making 
•Lhr  adTic>r  oi  liie  central  authority  alwajrs  accessible  by  local 
-C'^.-rrs  or  bc»d:t^  and  its  consent  necessary  to  certain  classes 
of  '.:«cal  imdenakings.  The  central  government  has  not  itself 
on-rii  ifisumed  powers  of  origination  or  initiative  in  local  afiEairs. 
Evt-n  where  ihr  I>x.al  Govenunent  Board  is  given  completest 
I*  wt-r  tiie  oho:«>r  of  the  officers  who  are  to  put  its  regulations 
iiiio  !\  rc-e  is  leri  with  the  ratepayers  in  the  districts  concerned. 
Thus  the  aiiihcniy  of  the  Board  over  the  Guardians  of  the 
Un:  •'-<  is  ecniplrte :  but  the  Guardians  are  elected  in  the  par- 
ishes. I:s  auihoritr  in  sanitarv  matters  makes  its  directions 
iiii:»rn\rive  a^  t<»  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acts;  but 
iu  many  oa^es  the  local  health  officers  are  appointees  of  the 
local  Lxxlit  s.  It  may  disiillow  the  by-laws  passed  by  the  boards 
uf  sanitary  districts,  and  tht^  by-laws  enacted  by  the  county 
autliorities,  imless  they  affect  nuisances,  may  be  annulled  by 
an  c»rdf  r  in  Council ;  but  these  are  powers  sparingly,  not  habit- 
ually. use-1.  In  the  matter  of  borrowing  money,  too,  local 
auth*>rities  are  narrowly  bound  bv  the  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Boanl ;  and  its  assent  to  propositions  to  raise 
loans  is  seldom  ^dven  without  very  thorough  inquiry  and  with- 
out gooil  reason  shown.  But  all  these  are  functions  of  system, 
so  to  sav,  rather  than  of  centralization.  Coordination  in 
methods  of  poor-relief  is  sought,  that  relief  being  given  under 
national  statutes,  and  co-operation  of  central  with  local  judg- 
ment in  financial  matters,  local  debts  constituting  a  very 
proper  subdivision  of  national  finance.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
the  control  is  exercised,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  permanent 
officials  representing  the  central  authority  in  local  govemmenti 
and  even  of  permanent  instrumentalities  for  the  administration 
of  iinancial  advice,  bespeak  a  system  of  co-operation  and  advioe 
rather  than  of  centralization. 
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The   GtoVERNMEKT    OF   THE   ENGLISH    COLONIES. 

813.  English  Colonial  Expansion.  —  Doubtless  the  most 
significant  and  momentous  fact  of  modern  history  is  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  English  race,  the  sweep  of  its  commerce,  the 
dominance  of  its  institutions,  its  imperial  control  of  the  desti- 
nies of  half  the  globe.     When,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the 
old  doors  to  the  East  by  the  Turk  and  the  consequent  turning 
a.bout  of  Europe  to  face  the  Atlantic  instead  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, England  was  put  at  the  front  instead  of  at  the  back  of 
the  nations  of  the  Continent,  a  profound  revolution  was  pre- 
pared in  the  politics  of  the  world.     England  soon   defeated 
Holland  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  her  rivals  for  the  control  of 
the  Atlantic  and  its  new  continents  ;  and  steadily,  step  by  step, 
she  has  taken  possession  of  every  new  land  worth  the  having 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe.     With  her  conquests  and  her 
settlers  have  gone  also  her  institutions,  until  now  her  people 
everywhere  stand  for  types  of  free  men,  her  institutions  for 
models  of  free  government. 

814.  English  Colonial  Policy.  —  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees, 
however,  that  England  has  learned  the  right  policy  towards  lier 
colonies.  She  began,  as  Rome  did,  by  regarding  her  possessions 
as  estates,  to  be  farmed  for  her  own  selfish  benefit.  Nothing 
less  than  the  loss  of  America  sufficed  to  teach  her  how  short- 
sighted such  a  policy  was.  But,  unlike  Rome,  she  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  lose  the  best  part  of  her  possessions  without 
being  herself  overwhelmed;  and  even  after  the  loss  of  America, 
time  and  opportunity  offered  for  the  building  up  of  another 
colonial  empire  scarcely  less  great. 

815.  Towards  her  present  colonies  her  policy  is  most  liberal; 
for  the  England  of  the  present  is  a  very  different  England 
from  that  which  drove  America  into  rebellion.  Even  the  nota- 
ble lesson  emphasized  in  the  loss  of  America  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  bring  England  to  her  senses  touching  her  true  inter- 
ests in  the  colonies,  had   she  not  herself  speedily  thereafter 
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l«e»en  brougiit  by  other  causes  to  a  change  of  heart.    The  mov( 
niriii^  oi  opinion  which  stirred  her  to  religious  revival, 
prison  i>rform.  to  enlightened  charity,  to  the  reform  of  par-  ^^ 
liamenxary    representation,    to  a  general  social  and   political       ^ 
nrg^eneraii on,  stirred  her  also,  no  doubt,  to  vouchsafe  to  her 
colonists  full  rights  zs  Englishmen. 

810.  Lord  Durham  in  Canada.  —  The  turning  point  was 
rea*:hed  in  1S37,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lower  Canada. 
Lc'wer  Canaiia  wa^  Freuoh  Canada.  Its  government,  like  the 
gv^vemmenti^  of  the  American  states  south  of  it  in  their 
u^n  colonial  times,  consisted  of  an  Executive,  a  Legislative 
Council  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  a  legislative  chamber 
eleci<-d  by  the  colonists :  the  colonists  had  been  exasperated 
by  just  such  arbitrariness  and  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  Ck)vemor  and  his  Council,  and  just  such  efforts  to  make  the 
salaries  and  the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  col- 
ony indej>endent  of  the  appropriations  voted  by  the  popular 
assembly,  as  had  hastened  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
from  England :  and  at  last  rebellion  had  been  made  to  speak 
the  demands  of  the  colonists  for  constitutional  reform.  There- 
])ellion  was  put  down,  but  the  defeated  colonists  were  not  treated 
as  they  would  have  been  in  1776.  A  royal  commissioner  was 
sent  out  to  them  from  the  mother  country  to  redress  their 
grievances  by  liberal  measures  of  concession  and  reform.  This 
commissioner  was  Lord  Durham.  He  spoiled  his  mission  by 
well-meant  but  arbitrary  conduct  which  was  misunderstood  at 
lionie,  and  was  recalled  ;  but  his  report  upon  the  condition 
of  Canada  and  the  measures  necessary  for  her  pacification 
may  justly  he  called  the  fountain  head  of  all  that  England 
has  since  done  for  the  betterment  of  government  in  her  colo- 
nies. Lord  Durliam  recommended  nothing  less  than  complete 
self-government,  with  interference  from  England  in  nothing 
but  questions  immediately  and  evidently  affecting  imperial 
interests.  1847  saw  independent  responsible  self-government 
completely  established  in  Canada,  and  subsequent  years  have 
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seen  it  extended  to  all  the  British  colonies  capable  of  self- 
direction. 

817.  The  Self-Governing  Colonies.  —  The  English  colonies, 
as  at  present  organized,  may  be  roughly  classified  in  tAvo  groups 
as  (a)  Self-governing  and  (h)  Crown  colonies.     The  self-govern- 
ing colonies  are  nine  in  number;  namely,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  four  colonies  of  the  east  and 
south  of  Australia  (Queensland,  !N^ew  South  Wak\s,  Victoria, 
South  Australia),  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.     In  all  of  these 
there  is  practically  complete   independence  of  legislation   in 
all  matters  not  directly  touching  imperial  interests :  and  in  all 
there   is  full  responsible  government,  —  government,  tliat  is, 
through  ministers  responsible  to  representatives  of  the  people 
for  their  policy  and  for  all  executive  acts,  because  chosen  from 
and  representing  the  majority  in  the  popular  chamber.     In  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  elected ;  in  the  other  five 
the  upper  chamber,  the  Legislative  Council,  a.s  it  is  invariably 
called  outside  of  Canada,  is  nominated  by  the  Executive.     But 
the  origin  of  the  upper  chamber  does  not  affect  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministers  or  the  practically  complete  self-direc- 
tion of  the  colony. 

818.  The  Government  of  Canada.  —  In  1840  Parliament 
provided  by  Act  for  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
(now  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec)  upon  a  basis  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Durham's  report;  but  the  legislative  union  of 
these  two  provinces,  the  one  English,  the  other  almost  wholly 
French,  was  ill-advised  and  proved  provisional  only.  Although 
an  Act  of  1854  granted  to  the  united  colonies  a  government 
as  nearly  as  might  be  modelled  upon  the  government  of  Eng- 
land herself,  no  satisfactory  basis  of  self-government  was 
reached  until,  by  the  ^British  North  America  Act'  of  18G7, 
the  colonies  were  at  once  separated  and  re-integrated  by  means 
of  a  federal  constitution.  That  Act  is  tlu*  present  constitution 
of  the  "Dominion  of  Canada."     Under  that  constitution  the 
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seven  provinces  now  comprised  within  the  Dominion,  namely, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  have  each  a  sepa- 
rate parliament  and  administration.  In  each  a  Lieutenant-Crov- 
ernor  presides ;  in  each,  as  in  the  Dominion  itself,  there  is  a 
ministry  responsible  for  its  policy  and  executive  acts  to  a  par- 
liament fully  equipped  for  self-direction  in  local  affairs. 

819.  The  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act  were  drafted 
in  Canada  and  accepted  by  the  Parliament  in  England  without  altera- 
tion. In  the  division  of  powers  which  they  make  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  and  the  governments  of  the  several  provincefl, 
they  differ  very  radically  in  character  from  the  provisions  of  our  own 
federal  constitution.  Our  constitution  grants  certain  specified  powers 
to  the  general  government  and  reserves  the  rest  to  the  states ;  the 
British  North  America  Act,  on  the  contrary,  grants  certain  specified 
powers  to  the  provinces  and  reserves  all  others  to  the  government  of 
the  Dominion.  Among  the  powers  thus  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  that  of  enacting  all  criminal  laws. 

In  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and  Manitoba,  the  legislature  consists 
of  but  a  single  house. 

820.  The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  a  very  faithful  re- 
production of  tlie  government  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Crown  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General,  who  acts  in  the 
administration  of  the  eolonv  as  the  Crown  acts  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  kingdom,  through  responsible  ministers,  and 
whose  veto  npon  legislation  is  almost  never  used.  His  cabinet 
is  known  as  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  and  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  rej)resenting  the  majority  in  the  popular  house  of  the 
legislature,  heading  that  house  in  legislation,  and  in  all  its  func- 
tions following  the  precedents  of  responsible  cabinet  gOTem- 
ment  estal)lished  in  England.  The  legislature  consists  of  two 
houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate 
consists  of  seventy-eight  members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Governor-General,  —  that  is,  in  effect,  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ters ;  for  in  the  composition  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the  creation  of 
peers  at  home,  the  advice  of  the  nunister9  is  decisive.      Th« 
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Souse  of  Commons  consists  at  present  of  two  hundred  and 
£fteen  members  elected  from  the  several  provinces,  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  upon  the  basis  of  one  representative  for  every 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  Quebec  shall  always  have  sixty-five  members. 

821.  Besides  his  veto,  the  Governor-General  has  the  right  to  reserve 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  Crown  {I.e.,  of  the  ministers  in 
England),  and  this  right  he  sometimes  exercises.  He  may  also  disallow 
acts  of  the  provincial  legislatures. 

822.  The  fifteen  ministers  composing  the  Council  or  cabinet  are,  a 
Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Council,  a  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  a  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  a  Minister  of  Customs,  a 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  a  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  Minister 
of  Inland  Revenue,  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Minister  of  Justice,  a  Minister 
of  Finance,  a  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  a  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  a  Postmaster-General,  besides  two  ministers  without  portfolios. 

823.  The  distribution  of  representation  in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  is  at  present  as  follows :  Ontario  has  02  members,  Quebec  05, 
Nova  Scotia  21,  New  Brunswick  16,  Manitoba  5,  British  Columbia  6, 
Prince  Edward  Island  6,  and  the  North  West  Territories  (not  yet  fully 
admitted  to  provincial  rank)  4.  The  representatives  are  elected  by  a 
franchise  based  upon  a  small  property  qualification. 

824.  The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
Governor-General  upon  the  advice  of  the  ministers  and  a  new  (.lection 
held,  as  in  England,  when  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable. 

825.  The  Governments  of  Australia.  — The  governments  of 
the  Australian  colonies  are  not  different  in  principle,  iind  are 
very  slightly  different  in  structure,  from  the  government  of 
Canada,  except  that  in  Australia  the  colonies  stand  apart  in 
complete  independence  of  each  other,  having  no  federal  bonds, 
no  common  authority  nearer  than  the  mother  country.  Alike 
in  Queensland  and  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  nominated 
Legislative  Council  and  an  elected  Legislative  Asseinhly  ;  but 
in  Queensland  a  property  qualification  is  required  oi  tho  electors 
who  choose  the  lower  house,  while  in  New  South  Wales  there 
ia  no  such  limitation  upon  the  suffrage.     In  South  Australia 
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and  Victoria  both  houses  of  the  legislature  are  elected ;  in  both 
a  property  qualitication  is  required  of  the  electors  who  choose 
the  luenibers  of  the  upper  house,  and  in  Victoria  a  like  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  of  the  upper  house,  also.  In  Victoria 
cert;iin  educational  and  professional  qualifications  are  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  a  property  qualification.  In  each  of  the 
colonit»s  tlie  governor  plays  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarch, 
ai'tiuix  always  upon  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  the 
popuhir  cliamber. 

SJ().  The  Powers  of  the  Colonial  Courts.  —  The  action  of 
the  courts  in  the  colonies  in  certain  questions  furnishes  an  in- 
structive counterpart  to  the  constitutional  functions  of  our  own 
courts.  The  colonial  governments  are  conducted  under  writ- 
ten constitutions  as  our  own  governments  are,  though  their 
constitutions  are  imperial  statutes  while  ours  are  drafted  by 
conventions  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people.  And  colonial 
courts  exercise  the  same  power  of  constitutional  interpretation 
that  bclonixs  to  our  own  courts  and  has  often  been  carelessly 
assumed  to  be  a  peculiar  prerogative  of  theirs.  They  test  acts 
of  IcL^islation  by  the  grants  of  power  under  which  they  are 
enarti'd.  an  appeal  lying  from  thejn  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  which  serves  as  a  general 
supreme  court  for  the  colonies  (sees.  736,  869). 

The  constitutionality  of  laws  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
Canada  is  considered  first,  of  course,  by  the  courts  of  the  Dominion, 
jjoing  thence,  if  appealed,  to  the  Privy  Council. 

827.  The  Crown  Colonies.  —  All  those  colonies  which  have 
not  responsible  s(4f-government  are  classed  as  Crown  colomes, 
colonies  more  or  less  completely  directed  by  the  Colonial 
Otlict*  in  London.  They  range  in  organization  all  the  way 
from  mere  military  administrations,  such  as  have  been  estab- 
lished in  St.  Helena  and  Gibraltar,  through  those  which,  like 
Trinidc^ul  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  both  a  nominated 
Executive  and  a  nominated  Legislative  Council,  and  those  like 
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Jamaica  and  Western  Australia,  whose  nominated  Executive 
is  associated  with  a  Legislative  Council  in  part  elected,  to 
those  like  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda,  in  which  the  Councils 
are  altogether  elected,  but  which  have  no  responsible  ministry. 

828.  Powers  of  Colonial  Governors.  —  It  is  interesting  to 
have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and  eminent  of 
English  colonial  administrators  as  to  the  relative  desirability 
of  the  post  of  governor  in  a  colony  in  which  he  is  governor 
indeed,  with  no  ministers  empowered  to  force  their  advice 
upon  him,  and  in  a  colony  where  he  must  play  the  unobtrusive 
part  of  constitutional  monarch.  Lord  Elgin  says  with  great 
confidence,  in  his  Letters,  that  his  position  as  governor  of  Can- 
ada was  a  position  of  greater  official  power  than  his  position, 
previously  held,  as  governor  of  Jamaica.  He  declares  his  un- 
hesitating belief  that  there  is  *'  more  room  for  the  exercise  of 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  governor  "  in  such  a  colony  as  Can- 
ada, where  he  must  keep  in  the  background  and  scrupulously 
heed  his  ministers,  than  under  any  other  arrangement  that  ever 
was  before  devised,  although  his  influence  there  is  of  course 
"wholly  moral  —  an  influence  of  suasion,  sympathy,  and  mod- 
eration, which  softens  the  temper  while  it  elevates  the  aims  of 
local  politics."  *  This  is  but  another  way  of  stating  the  unques- 
tionable truth  that  it  is  easier  as  well  as  wiser,  to  govern  with 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  governed  than  without  it  — 
easier  to  nile  as  a  friend  than  as  a  master. 

829.  India.  —  India  stands  in  matters  of  government,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  governed,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  its  Governor-General  and  his  Council,  directly  from  London 
by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  persons  who  have  re- 
sided or  served  in  India.     Acting  under  the  Secretary  of  State 

>  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Elgin,  ed.  by  Theodore  Walrond,  Lend., 
1S72,  p.  126. 
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and  his  Council  in  London,  there  is  the  Grovemor-Greneral  o! 
India,  who  is  also  assisted  by  a  Council,  —  a  Council  which  is 
tirst  of  all  administrative,  but  which,  when  re-enforced  by  from 
six  to  twelve  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Grovemor- 
General,  has  also  the  functions  of  a  legislative  council. 

The  work  of  the  Govemor-Geiierars  Council  is  divided  among  fiye 
departments,  those,  namely,  of  foreign  affairs,  finances,  the  interior, 
military  administration,  and  public  works;  but  these  departments  do 
not  create  a  ministry ;  they  are  regarded  simply  as  committees  of  the 
Council. 

The  members  of  tlie  Council,  six  in  number,  besides  a  seventh  so- 
called  extraordinary  member  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  sessions  of  the  re-enforced  or  legis- 
lative council  are  held  always  in  public. 

<S30.  Not  all  of  India  is  directly  administered  by  the  English 
government :  there  are  numerous  native  states,  acting  with  sub- 
stantial independence  in  local  affairs,  though  under  English 
overlordship  and  control.  Such  part  of  the  vast  territory  aa 
is  administered  directly  l)y  English  officials  is  divided  into  eight 
provinces,  of  which  the  chief  in  importance  are  Madras  and 
Honibay.  The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  appointed 
by  tlie  Crown  and  are  assisted,  as  the  Govemor-Greneral  is, 
by  two  (Hnineils,  administrative  and  legislative.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Crovernors  of  Bengal  and  the  North  West  Provinces  are 
ai)])ointt'd  by  the  Governor-General  and  assisted  by  an  admin- 
istrative council  only.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  or  Commis- 
sioners of  tlie  other  provinces,  who  are  also  appointed  by  the 
(lOveriior-Geiieral,  are  without  councils. 

S;>1.  Greater  Britain. — Greater  Britain,  the  world  of 
KnglisU  colonies,  differs  very  materially  from  Greater  Greece, 
the  widespread  Hellas  of  the  ancient  world.  Hellas  was  dis- 
integrate :  th(*  Greeks  carried  with  them,  as  of  course,  Greek 
institutions,  but  onlv  to  allow  those  institutions  wide  differen- 
tiation ;  in  no  way  did  Greek  settlement  signify  race  integra- 
tion, a  national  nexus  of  rule.     Englishmen,  on  the  contrary, 
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in  English  colonies,  maintain  a  homogeneity  and  integration 
both  of  race  and  of  institutions  which  have  drawn  the  four  parts 
of  the  world  together  under  common  influences,  if  they  have 
not  compacted  them  for  a  common  destiny.  Throughout  P]u- 
rope  reformers  have  copied  English  political  arrangements ; 
the  colonists  have  not  copied  them,  they  have  extended  and 
are  perpetuating  and  perfecting  them. 
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832.  The  English  Occupation  of  America.  —  The  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States  are  in  all  their  main  features 
simply  the  political  institutions  of  England,  as  transplanted 
by  English  colonists  in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  which 
preceded  our  own,  worked  out  through  a  fresh  development  to 
new  and  characteristic  forms.  Though  now  possessing  so  large 
an  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  still  of  British  extraction  ;  and  at  first 
the  settlements  of  New  England  and  the  South  contained  no 
other  element.  In  the  far  North,  in  what  is  now  Canada,  there 
were  French  settlements;  in  Florida  there  were  colonists  from 
Spain,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  also  there  was  a 
French  population;  the  Dutch  had  settled  upon  the  Hudscm 
and  held  the  great  port  at  its  mouth,  and  thu  Swedes  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Delaware :  all  along  the  coast 
there  was  rivalry  between  the  western  nations  of  Europe  for 
the  possession  of  the  new  continent.  But  by  steady  and  for 
the  most  part  easy  steps  of  aggression  the  English  extended 
their  domain  and  won  the  best  regions  of  the  great  (-oast.  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  wove  never  seriously  dis- 
puted against  them ;  and,  these  once  ])ossessed,  the  interven- 
ing foreigner  was  soon  thrust  out :  so  that  the  En.Ldisli  j)ower 
had  presently  a  compact  and  centred  mass  which  could  not  be 
dislodged,  and  whose  ultimate  expansion  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent it  proved  impossible  to  stay.     England  was  not  long  in 
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widening  her  colonial  borders :  the  French  power  was  crushed 
out  in  the  North,  the  Spanish  power  was  limited  in  the  South, 
and  the  colonies  had  only  to  become  free  to  develop  energy 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  all  the  most  competed-for  por- 
tions of  the  continent  thoroughly  English,  — thoroughly  Anglo- 
American. 

838.  Adaptation  of  English  Institutions.  —  This  growth  of 
the  English  power  in  America  involved  as  of  course  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  English  local  institutions  of  government; 
{IS  America  became  English,  English  institutions  in  the  col- 
onies became  American :  they  adapted  themselves,  i.e.,  to  the 
new  problems  and  the  new  conveniences  of  political  life  in 
separate  colonies,  —  colonies  struggling  at  first,  then  expand- 
ing, at  last  triumphing;  and  without  losing  their  English 
character  gained  an  American  form  and  flavor. 

834.  It  would  be  an  utterly  erroneous,  an  entirely  reversed, 
statement  of  our  colonial  history  to  say  that  the  English 
planted  states  in  America:  they  planted  small  isolated  set- 
tlements, and  these  settlements  grew  into  states.  The  process, 
in  other  words,  was  from  local,  through  state,  to  national  or- 
ganization. And  not  everywhere  among  the  English  on  the 
new  continent  was  the  form  of  local  government  at  first  adopted 
the  same  :  there  was  no  invariable  pattern,  but  everywhere,  on 
the  contrary,  a  sj)ontaneous  adjustment  of  political  means  to 
j)la('e  and  circumstance.  By  all  the  settlements  alike  English 
prcctHlent  was  followed,  l)ut  not  the  same  English  precedent; 
each  colony,  with  the  true  English  sagacity  of  practical  habit, 
l)orrowed  what  was  best  suited  to  its  own  situation.  New  Eng- 
land had  on(*  system,  Virginia  another,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania still  a  third,  (compounded  after  a  sort  of  the  other 
two. 

835.  The  New  England  Colonies.  —  In  New  England  the 
centre  of  government  was  always  the  town,  with  its  church  and 
schoolhouse  and  its  neighborly  cluster  of  houses  gathered  about 
these.    The  soil  on  the  coast  where  the  first  settlers  established 
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themselves  was  shallow  and  slow  to  yield  returns  even  to  hard 
and  assiduous  toil ;  the  climate  was  rigorous,  with  its  long 
winters  and  its  bleak  coast  winds ;  every  circumstance  invited 
to  close  settlement  and  trade,  to  the  intimate  relationships  of 
commerce  and  the  adventures  of  sea-faring  rather  than  to  the 
wide-spreading  settlements  characteristic  of  an  agricultural 
population. 

836.  The  first  New  Englanders,  moreover,  were  religious 
refugees.  They  had  left  the  Old  World  to  escape  the  Old 
World's  persecutions  and  in  order  to  find  independence  of 
worship ;  they  were  establishing  a  church  as  well  as  a  com- 
munity ;  they  acted  as  organized  congregations  ;  their  life  was 
both  spiritually  and  temporally  organic.  Close  geographical 
association,  therefore,  such  as  was  virtually  forced  upon  them 
by  the  conditions  of  livelihood  by  which  they  fcMiiul  themselves 
constrained,  accorded  well  with  their  higher  social  ])urposes. 
The  church  could  be  made,  by  such  association,  and  accordingly 
was  made,  the  vital  nerve-centre  of  their  union :  the  minister 
was  the  ruling  head  of  the  community,  and  church  membership 
was  in  several  of  the  settlements  recognized  as  identical  with 
citizenship. 

837.  The  Separate  Towns.  —  The  several  parts  of  the  New 
England  coast  were  settled  by  quite  independent  groups  of  set- 
tlers. There  was  the  Plymouth  colony  at  Plymouth,  and  alto- 
gether distinct  from  it,  the  Massiichusetts  Bay  colony  at  Salem 
and  Charlestown.  To  the  south  of  these,  founded  by  men  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Massachusetts  government,  were  Portsmouth, 
Newport,  and  Providence,  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island.  On 
the  Connecticut  river  other  wanderers  from  Massachusetts  built 
Hartford  and  Windsor  and  Wethersfield.  Savbrook,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  settled  direct  from  Eng- 
land; so  also  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  on  the  coast  of 
Long  Island  Sound  west  of  the  Connecticut.  From  year  to 
year  the  planting  of  towns  went  diligently  on:  almost  every 
town  became  the  prolific  mother  of  towns,  which  either  sprang 
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up  close  about  it  and  retained  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  it,  or, 
planted  at  a  distance,  ventured  upon  an  entirely  separate  life 
in  the  wilderness  (sees.  115,  116,  118). 

838.  Union  of  the  Towns.  —  Gradually  the  towns  of  each 
of  the  general  regions  mentioned  drew  together  into  the  colo- 
nies known  to  later  times,  the  colonies  which  were  to  form  the 
Union.  Plymouth  merged  in  Massachusetts ;  Portsmouth, 
Newport,  and  Providence  became  but  parts  of  Rhode  Island; 
New  Haven  was  joined  to  Connecticut.  But  at  first  these 
larger  colonies  were  scarcely  more  than  town  leagues:  each 
town  retained  unaltered  its  separate  organization  and  a  perfect 
independence  in  the  regulation  of  its  own  local  affairs.  In 
Khode  Island,  particularly,  their  jealousy  of  each  other  and 
their  reluctance  to  expose  themselves  to  anything  like  a  loss 
of  perfect  autonomy  long  kept  the  common  government  which 
they  most  of  the  time  maintained  at  a  balance  between  union 
and  dissolution.  In  the  other  New  England  colonies  the  same 
influences  manifested  themselves,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  town  system  which  everywhere  prevailed  was  by  its 
nature  an  extremely  decentralized  form  of  government:  gov- 
eniinent,  so  to  say,  came  to  a  separate  head  in  each  locality  : 
and  the  chief  vitality  wa^  in  these  several  self-governing  units 
of  each  group  rather  than  in  the  bonds  which  connected  them 
with  each  other. 

839.  Forms  of  Town  Government. — The  form  of  town 
government  was  everywhere  such  as  it  was  quite  natural  that 
Englishmen  should  have  set  up.  The  names  of  the  town  offi- 
cers were  borrowed  from  the  borough  governments  at  home, 
and  their  duties  were,  jis  nearly  as  circumstances  warranted| 
the  same  as  the  duties  of  the  officers  whose  names  they  bore. 
But  the  New  England  town  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  many  of 
its  most  important  and  most  characteristic  features,  rather  a 
reversion  to  older  types  of  government  than  a  transplanted 
cutting  of  the  towns  which  the  settlers  had  left  behind  them 
in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ^  There  was  in  it 
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of  course  none  of  the  elaborated  class  privilege  that  narrowed 
the  town  governments  of  the  England  of  that  time.  All  the 
townsmen  met  in  town  meeting  and  there  elected  their  officers : 
those  officers  were  responsible  to  them  and  always  rendered 
careful  account  of  their  actions  to  the  body  which  elected 
them.  Generally  the  most  important  of  these  officers  were 
called  Selectmen,  —  men  selected  by  the  town  meeting  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  public  business  of  the  community,  —  and 
these  Selectmen  stood  in  the  closest  relations  of  counsel  and 
responsibility  to  the  town  meeting.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
franchise  was  restricted,  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  at 
least,  to  those  who  were  church  members,  and  many  were  ex- 
cluded by  this  rule  from  participation  in  the  government ;  but 
even  under  such  circumstances  there  was  real  and  effective 
self-government.  The  towns  lacked  neither  vitality  nor  energy, 
for  they  did  not  lack  liberty.  In  the  late  days  wlien  great  cities 
grew  up,  the  simple  township  system  had  to  l)e  abandoned  in 
part;  as  the  colonies  expanded,  too,  they  gained  in  energy  aud 
vitality  as  wholes,  and  their  component  parts,  the  towns,  fell 
by  degrees  to  a  place  of  less  exclusive  importance  in  colonial 
affairs ;  but  this  basis  of  the  township  was  never  lost  and  is  to- 
day still  the  foundation  of  local  government  in  New  England. 
840.  Colonial  Organization.  —  As  the  towns  came  together 
into  the  groupings  which  constituted  the  hiter  colonies  other 
areas  of  government  of  course  came  into  use.  Townships 
were,  for  judicial  purposes,  combined  into  counties,  and  by 
various  other  means  of  organization  a  new  nexus  was  given  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  now  extended  state.  From  the  first 
the  colonists  had  their  "  general  courts/'  their  central  legisla- 
tive assemblies  representative  of  the  freemen.  To  these 
assemblies  went  delegates  from  the  several  towns  comprised 
in  the  colony.  As  the  colonies  grew,  their  growth  but 
strengthened  their  assemblies :  it  w;us  in  the  conunon  ruling 
function  of  these  that  the  union  of  the  several  parts  of  each 
colonj  was  made  real  and  lasting. 
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Txi»  Ktien&  i^  z^  <^r<ncbe>  of  cokMual  Mmtsschiisettt  were  appointed 
'ij  zAH  ''>:'«'Bnixr  T^  Atr^i^iOfment  of  the  coimtf  orgmnization  broughi 
-ffn  -^ijG«rir«>  "i:«:  viifci^«  c^  tJbe  Peace  who  met  in  Qoarter  Seesiont, 
ATisrv  i^»  r^lti-i  '  ^^i^tPTMl  SefcBOBft,'"  and  who  were  the  general  county 
iT-f  .--T  iJLZd  xfziT  Z2H  fasS30B  of  the  mother  country.* 


S41  Tbe  Soathem  Colonies. — To  this  picture  of  the 
r«:l:r./^  Lz.>r-nr-:z^  o:  oolonial  New  England  political  and 
>:i:iil  — r^"^^"' "  :i.  tlr  Sc»uthem  colonies  offered  many 
cr  ;i.i  :M.:rjo:^.  Tbr  >c^rtler5  in  Virginia  were  not  religious 
r^ric-^e?  :  :1tv  Li.i  x  :z.e  :  ui  for  a  separate  adventure  in  polit- 
:  %il.  :r  ri.:lrr  in  >x:a1,  organization,  but  not  for  a  separate 
T^nrsirv  :z  r^lirl  n :  ani  liie  e*:>ast  they  happened  upon,  instead 
•: :  l»riiL^  rj^r^^r-I  ^n  I  Meak.  was  low  and  fertile,  with  a  kindly 
clini^tr,  dr-:  r:vrr>,  b^xui  stretches  of  inviting  country,  and  a 
^'^-Z'^^'j^  rv.uLiii->s  to  virld  its  fruits  in  season.  They  had 
'r^«rn  <>r::t  «.u:  by  a  romiony  (the  "Virginia  Company"  it  was 
call»r  i  I  iii  En^Lir.i.  z*^  .vbioh  the  Virginia  territory  had  been 
gruiitrd  V'V  the  Cr^'.vn.  and  they  had  no  thought  but  to  live 
uud'-r  tli'-  u'*>vern'rs  whom  the  Company  had  placed  over 
them.  Tht-y  iV»unde.i  .Taiuestown  si^me  hundred  miles  above 
th^  mouth  of  the  .Taiut^s  river:  but  Jamestown  was  in  no  way 
lik^'  th»'  Xr-w  Eiiiihiii«l  tvnvns.  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
tuwn  litV  was  not  tv)  W  the  characteristic  life  of  the  colony. 
The  ri.  h  soil  invited  to  airriculture,  the  numerous  rivers,  full 
and  detp.  stood  ready  to  serve  as  natural  highways,  and  as  the 
jjopuhition  of  the  coh>ny  increased  it  spread, — spread  far  and 
widr  ah»ni^'  the  courses  of  the  rivers. 

Hi2.  Expansion  without  Separation.  —  Still  there  would 
ai){)ear  to  liavc  l)een  no  idea  of  organic  separation  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  tliere  was  so  often  in  the  spreadings  of  the  New  England 
colonists.  (Jreat  plantations  indeed  grew  up  with  an  almost 
entirely  separate  life  of  their  own,  with  their  own  wharves  on 

^  See  Town  and  Connti/  Government  in  the  English  Colmde»  a/"  N9rA 
America,  by  Edward  Channinj;,  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity  Studiet  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science,  2d  Series,  pp.  40-42. 
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the  river  fronts  and  their  own  direct  trade  with  the  outer 
world  by  vessels  which  came  and  went  between  them  and 
England,  or  between  them  and  the  trading  colonies  to  the 
north ;  but  all  this  took  place  without  any  idea  of  organic  po- 
litical separateness.  This  diffused  agricultural  population  thus 
living  its  own  life  on  the  great  rural  properties  which  steadily 
multiplied  in  all  directions  still  consciously  formed  a  single 
colony,  living  at  first  under  the  general  government  of  the 
Company  which  had  sent  out  the  first  settlers,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  Company  had  been  deprived  of  its  charter  and  pos- 
sessions, under  the  authority  of  royal  governors.  Its  parts 
hung  loosely  together  indeed,  but  they  did  not  threaten  to  fall 
apart :  the  plan  was  expansion,  not  segregation. 

843.  Southern  Colonial  Society. — The  characteristics  of 
the  society  formed  under  such  circumstances  were  of  course 
very  marked.  Slaves  were  early  introduced  into  the  colony, 
and  served  well  to  aid  and  quicken  the  develoj)ment  of  the 
plantation  system.  A  great  gap  speedily  showed  itself  between 
the  owners  of  estates  and  the  laboring  classes.  Where  slavery 
exists  manual  toil  must  be  considered  slavish  and  all  the  ideas 
on  which  aristocracy  are  founded  must  find  easy  and  sponta- 
neous rootage.  Great  contrasts  of  condition  soon  appeared, 
such  as  the  more  democratic  trading  communities  of  New  Eng- 
land were  not  to  know  until  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial 
organization ;  and  the  governing  power  rested  of  course  with 
the  powerful,  the  propertied  chisses. 

844.  Government  of  Colonial  Virginia.  —  The  government 
of  colonial  Virginia  bore,  in  iill  its  broader  features,  much  the 
same  character  as  the  rural  government  of  England.  Organ- 
ization was  effected  through  a  machinery  of  wide  counties, 
instead  of  by  means  of  compacted  townships.  There  was  at 
the  head  of  each  county,  under  this  first  order  of  things,  a 
Lieutenant  whose  duties  corresponded  roughly  with  those  of 
the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  England.  Tlie  other  im})ortant  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  county,  too,  in  Virginia  as  in  England, 
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was  the  Sheriff.     The  Lieutenant  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  chief  of  the  military  (militia)  organization  of  the 
county,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  Governor's 
Council,    exercised   certain  judicial   functions  in  the  county. 
The  Sheriff  also  was  appointed  by  the  Grovernor,  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Justices  of  the  county.     His  duties  an  English 
sheriff  would  have  regarded  as  quite  normal.     And  added  to 
these  officers  there  was,  as  in  England,  a  ^'  commission  of  the 
peace,"  a  body  of  justices  or  commissioners  authorized  to  hold 
county  court  for  the  hearing  of  all  ordinary  cases  not  of  grave 
im{x)rt ;  authorized  to  levy  the  county  taxes,  to  appoint  sur- 
veyors of  highways,  to  divide  the  county  into  precincts;  em- 
powered to  act  as  the  general  administrative  authority  of  the 
county  in  the  management  of  all   matters  not  otherwise  as- 
signed.     The  Episcopal  church  had  the  same  official  recog- 
nition   in  Virginia  as  in  England   and  contributed  the  same 
machinery,  —  the  machinery  of  the  Vestry, — to  local  govern- 
ment.    Even  the  division  of  the  ^hundred'  was  recognized, 
so  close  was  the  outline  likeness  between  the  institutions  of  the 
mother  country  and  those  of  her  crude  child  in  the  west.    The 
system  was  undemocratic,  of  course,  as  was  its  model :  "the 
dominant  idea/'  as  ^Ir.  Ingle  says,  "  was  gradation  of  power 
from  the  (iovernor  doicmcard,  not  upward  from  the  people."^ 
The  Justices,  like  the  other  officers  of  the  county,  were  ap- 
}>ointed  by  tlie  Governor,  and  held  only  during  his  pleasure  :  the 
whole  system  rested  upon  a  rather  absolute  centralization.    But 
still  there  was   liberty.     There  was  strong  local   feeling  and 
individual  pride  to  counteract  the  subserviency  of  the  officers: 
those  officers  showed  a  more  or  less  self-respecting  independ- 
ence in  their  administration ;  and  at  least  the  spirit  of  English 
self-government  was  kept  alive. 

1  Local  Institutions  in  Virginia,  by  Edward  Ingle,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  3d  Series,  p.  97  (con- 
tinuous, p.  199). 
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845.  Virginia's  Colonial  Assembly.  —  The  vital  centre  of 
the  political  life  of  the  colony  was  her  representative  assembly. 
So  early  as  1619,  but  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  (1607),  the  Virginia  Company,  then  still  in  control,  had 
called  together  in  the  colony,  through  its  governor,  an  assembly 
representing  the  plantations  then  existing,  which  were  in  this 
way  treated  as  independent  corporations  entitled  to  a  represen- 
tative voice  in  colonial  affairs.  Later  years  saw  the  Assembly 
developed  upon  the  basis  of  a  representation  by  towns,  hun- 
dreds, and  plantations :  and  even  after  the  governors  sent  out 
by  the  Company  had  been  supplanted  by  royal  governors  this 
representative  body,  this  House  of  Burgesses,  as  it  came  to  be 
styled,  continued  to  exist,  and  to  wax  strong  in  control.  The 
first  Assembly,  that  of  1619,  had  sat  in  joint  session  with  the 
governor  and  his  council,  but  the  more  fully  developed  assem- 
bly of  later  times  sat  apart  as  a  distinct  and  independent  body. 
It  was  this  elective  representation  in  the  government  of  the 
colony  which  made  and  kept  Virginia  a  vital  political  unit, 
with  a  real  organic  life  and  feeling. 

846.  The  constitutions  of  the  other  southern  colonies 
corresponded  in  all  essential  features  with  the  constitution  of 
Virginia.  They,  too,  had  the  county  system  and  the  general 
representation  in  a  central  assembly,  combined  with  governors 
and  councils  appointed  by  the  Crown.  All  save  Maryland. 
Her  constitution  differed  from  the  others  mainly  in  this,  that 
in  place  of  the  king  stood  a  '  proprietor '  to  whom  the  fullest 
prerogatives  of  government  had  been  granted. 

847.  The  Middle  Colonies  had  a  mixed  population.  New 
York  had  been  New  Netherland,  and  the  Delaware  had  been 
first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  then  conquered  by  the  Dutch. 
When  the  territory,  which  was  to  comprise  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  f(»ll  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  the  foreign  element  was  not  displaced  but  merely 
dominated;  and  to  a  large  extent  it  kept  its  local  peculiarities 
of  institution.     For  the  rest,  the  English  settlers  of  the  region 
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followed  no  uniform  or  characteristic  method  of  organization. 
The  middle  colonies,  though  possessed  of  a  rich  soil,  had  also 
tine  seaports  which  invited  to  commerce ;  their  climate  wm 
neither  so  harsh  as  that  of  New  £ngland,  nor  so  mild  and 
beguiling  as  that  of  the  southern  colonies.  Their  people,  conse- 
quently, built  towns  and  traded,  like  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  also  spread  abroad  over  the  fertile  country  and  ^med, 
like  the  people  of  Virginia.  They  did  these  things,  however, 
without  developing  either  the  town  system  of  New  England  or 
the  plantation  system  of  Virginia.  Townships  they  had,  but 
counties  also  ;  they  were  simple  and  democratic,  like  the  New 
Englanders,  and  yet  they  were  agricultural  also,  like  the  Vir- 
ginians: in  occupation  and  political  organization,  as  well  as  in 
geographical  situation,  they  were  midway  between  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  and  south. 

848.  The  Charters:  Massachusetts.  —  The  political  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  during  the  various 
developments  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  as  various  as  the 
separate  liistories  of  the  colonies.  The  three  New  England 
colonies,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  pos- 
sessed charters  from  the  king  which  virtually  authorized  them 
to  conduct  their  own  governments  without  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  at  home.  During  the  first 
years  of  English  settlement  on  the  American  coast  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  government  in  England  to  grant  territory 
on  the  new  continent  to  companies  like  the  Virginia  Company 
of  which  T  hav^e  sj)oken,  — grants  which  carried  with  them  the 
right  of  governing  the  new  settlements  subject  only  to  a  general 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  home  authorities.  The  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  established  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment :  a  Coni})any,  to  which  special  privileges  of  settlement 
and  government  had  been  granted,  sent  out  colonists  who 
founded  Salem  and  Boston ;  but  the  history  of  this  Company 
was  very  different  from  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany.    The  Virginia  Company  tried  to  manage  their  colony 
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from  London,  where  the  members  of  the  Company,  who  were 
active  liberals  and  therefore  not  very  ii<.*tive  courtiers,  pres- 
ently got  into  trouble  with  the  government  and  had  both  their 
charter  and  their  colony  taken  away  from  them.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  on  the  other  hand,  itself  came  to  America, 
and,  almost  unobserved  by  the  powers  in  London,  erected  some- 
thing very  like  a  separate  state  on  the  new  continent.  Its 
charter  was  received  in  1629 ;  in  1630  it  emifi:rated,  governor, 
directors,  charter,  and  all,  to  America,  bringing  a  numerous 
body  of  settlers,  founded  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  put 
quietly  into  operation  the  complete  machinery  of  government 
which  it  had  brought  with  it.  It  created  not  a  little  stir  in 
official  circles  in  England  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Company  which  had  been  given  rights  of  settlement  on  the 
New  England  coast  had  left  the  country  and  was  building  a 
flourishing  semi-independent  state  on  its  territories  ;  but  small 
colonies  at  a  great  distance  could  not  long  retain  tlie  atten- 
tion of  busy  politicians  in  London,  and  nothing  was  done  then 
to  destroy  the  bold  arrangement.  Fatal  collision  with  the  home 
government  could  not,  however,  it  turned  out,  be  permanently, 
or  even  long  avoided  by  the  aggressive,  self-willed  rulers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company.  Many  of  the  laws  which  the;y 
passed  did  not  please  the  Crown,  —  particularly  those  which 
set  up  an  exclusive  religion  and  tolerated  no  other;  they  would 
not  change  their  laws  at  the  Crown's  bidding ;  and,  though  the 
evil  day  was  postponed,  it  came  at  last.  In  1684  the  contest 
between  Crown  and  colony  came  to  a  head,  and  the  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  was  annulled.  Before  a  change 
could  be  effected  in  the  government,  indeed,  the  king,  ('harles 
II.,  died,  and  during  the  troublous  reign  of  James  II.  the  colo- 
nists quietly  resumed  their  charter  privileges  ;  but  in  1602  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary  was  ready  to  deal  with  them, 
and  a  new  form  of  colonial  organization  was  forced  upon  them. 
They  were  compelled  to  take  a  governor  from  the  king ;  the 
royal  governor  appointed  the  judicial  officers  of  the  colony  and 
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controlled  its  military  forces ;  and,  althougli  the  colonists  re- 
tained their  assembly  and  through  that  assembly  chose  the 
governors  Council,  the  old  charter  privileges  were  perma- 
nently lost. 

849.  The  Connecticut  Charter.  —  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut were  small  and  more  fortunate.  The  town  of  Say- 
brook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  had  been  founded 
under  a  charter  granted  to  two  English  noblemen,  and  consisted, 
therefore,  of  immigrants  direct  from  England ;  but  Saybrook 
did  n(^t  grow  rapidly  and  proved  a  comparative  failure.  The 
successful  and  dominant  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  was 
that  which  had  been  founded  higher  up  the  river  at  Hartford 
by  men  from  Massachusetts  who  had  neither  charter  nor  any 
other  legal  rights,  but  who  had  simply  come,  settled,  and  made 
a  written  constitution  for  themselves.  New  Haven,  westward 
of  tlie  river  on  the  shore  of  the  sound,  had  been  established 
by  a  band  of  English  immigrants  equally  without  charter 
rights,  Imt  equally  ready  and  able  to  construct  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment for  themselves.  Some  thirty  years  after  their  settle- 
ment, the  leaders  of  the  'Connecticut  colony,'  up  the  river, 
which  meantime  had  become  an  extended  cluster  of  towns, 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  obtain  a  charter.  Accordingly 
thev  sent  tlieir  governor,  Winthrop,  to  England  to  procure 
one.  He  was  entirelv  successful,  much  more  successful  than 
was  ]ileasant  to  the  settlers  of  the  New  Haven  district ;  for  he 
had  obtained  a  grant  wliich  included  their  lands  and  colony 
and  whieh  tluis  forced  them  to  become  a  part  of  'Connecticut.' 
Sayi^rook  had  already  been  absorbed.  The  charter  gave  the 
colonists  substantially  the  same  rights  of  self-government  that 
tliey  liad  had  under  their  own  written  constitution,  adopted 
upon  their  lirst  settlement ;  it  was,  in  other  words,  just  sooh 
a  cliarter  as  Massachusetts  then  enjoyed.  And,  unlike  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  kept  her  charter,  kept  it  not  only  through 
colonial  times  to  the  lie  volution,  but  made  it  at  the  ReTolution 
her  state  constitution,  and  was  content  to  live  unde?  it  Until 
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1818.  Her  shrewdness,  her  arts  of  timely  concession,  and  her 
inoffensive  size  enabled  her  to  turn  away  from  herself  each 
successive  danger  of  forfeiture. 

850.  Rhode  Island's  Charter,  —  Rhode  Island  was  similarly 
protected  by  fortune  and  sagacious  management.  Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  energetic  leader  of  settlement  in  that  region,  obtained 
a  charter  from  Parliament  in  1644,  which  was  confirmed  in 
1654,  and  replaced  by  a  new  charter,  from  Charles  II.,  in  1663, 
the  year  after  Connecticut  obtained  its  legal  privileges  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Winthrop.  As  New  Haven  and  Con- 
necticut were  joined  by  Winthrop's  charter,  so  were  the  towns 
of  the  Rhode  Island  country  united  by  the  charters  obtained 
by  Williams,  under  the  style  'Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,'  —  a  title  which  is  still  the  full  official  name  of 
the  state.  The  charter  of  '63  was  retained  by  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  even  longer  than  the  people  of  Connecticut  re- 
tained theirs.     It  was  not  radically  changed  until  1842. 

851.  Proprietary  Governments.  —  The  governments  of 
almost  all  liie  other  colonies  were  at  first  *  proprietary ' ; 
those  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  remained  pro- 
prietary until  the  Revolution.  Maryland  was  granted  to  the 
Cal verts.  Lords  Baltimore ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were 
both  included  in  the  grant  to  William  Penn ;  New  York  was 
bestowed  upon  James,  Duke  of  York,  upon  whose  ascension  of 
the  throne,  as  James  II.,  it  became  an  immediate  province  of 
the  Crown ;  New  Jersey,  originally  a  part  of  New  York,  was 
first  bestowed  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  Lord  John  Berkeley 
and  Sir  John  Carteret,  was  afterwards  divided,  then  sold  in 
part,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  Crown  (1702)  ;  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  in  the  same  way,  given  at  first  to  propri- 
etors, passed  very  soon  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment. New  Hampshire,  after  several  attempts  to  unite  with 
Massachusetts,  fell  quietly  into  the  status  of  a  royal  colony, 
without  having  had  either  a  charter  or  a  proprietary  stage 
of  existenoe* 
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.S.>2.  <j*^Teniiiieiit  under  proprietors  meant  simply  gorem- 
ment  '  V  zr'verQt3r<  and  «^3ancil3  appointed  by  the  proprietors, 
v.-h.  Ln.  iZ  '!ad*rt§  a  fuH  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  oon- 
zr'j'i  zh^  .r:  T^mment  tiirongfa.  representative  assemUies.  The 
zrl-nrr  prr'prletor?.  like  the  great  public  proprietor,  the  Crown, 
grantrii  harters  to  their  colonies.  The  charter  which  Penn 
b*f*i*o -^-^li  TiZ'*'jn  P-nnsylTania  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
r-^^t-^t.GceiT^i  and  most  liberal  charters  of  the  time;  and 
in  i-r  iu  his  c<:»lonv  certainly  enjoyed  as  good  government  as 
mo^t  '->i  rh*^  colonies  could  secure. 

s>3.  Direct  Government  by  the  Crown,  which  came  in  turn 
to  everv  '^  I'>nv  except  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
P^^nn-rvlvama.  and  Delaware,  involved  the  appointment  of 
go v^^ mors  by  the  Crc»wn.  and  zlso,  everywhere  except  in  Mas- 
sar  L'lsetts.  th-  appointment  of  the  governor's  council  It  gen- 
erally inv.>lve<i  also  the  dependence  of  the  colonial  judiciary, 
and  in  general  of  the  whole  administrative  machinery  of  gov- 
emmnnt,  upon  the  royal  will ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  did  not 
px'  lude  the  colonists  from  substantial  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. Ever\"vvhere  legislators  disciplined  governors  with  the 
effective  whip  of  the  money  power,  and  everywhere  the  people 
grew  accustomed  to  esteem  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
esperially  the  control  of  their  own  taxes,  matter-of-course  privi- 
leges, quite  as  inalienable  rights  of  Englishmen  in  America  as 
of  Englishmen  in  England. 

854.  Development  of  the  Assemblies.  —  It  was,  indeed,  as 
a  matter  of  course  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the 
powers  r)f  the  colonial  assemblies  waxed  greater  and  greater 
from  year  to  year.  Parliament  would  have  been  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  neglect  which  had  been  the  opportunity  of 
the  colonies  in  the  development  of  their  constitutional  liber- 
tics.  Left  to  themselves,  they  quickly  showed  what  race  they 
were  of. 

As  Burke  said,  in  their  justification,  they  **  had  formed  withio  them* 
fclvcs,  either  hy  roy&\  instruction  or  royal  charter,  assemblicf  fO  9X* 
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ceedinglj  reiemblini;  a  parliament,  in  all  thtir  fann>,  fundinns,  and 
powers,  that  it  wai  impoiiible  tiiej  ahould  not  imbibe  same  opinion  of 
a  limilar  authonty. 

"  At  llie  flrtt  deiignation  of  llieie  awemblicg,  they  were  probabij 
not  intended  for  anything  more  (nor  perhaps  did  they  think  themtelTes 
much  higher)  than  liie  municipal  corporations  nilhin  thia  island,  to 
which  some  at  present  loie  to  compare  them.  But  nothing  in  progrea- 
tion  can  re»t  on  iCa  original  plan.  ,  .  .  Therefore,  as  the  colonies  pros- 
pered and  increased  to  a  numeroua  and  mighty  people,  tpreailtng  otct 
a  very  great  tract  of  the  globe,  it  was  nnlural  that  they  should  attribute 
to  assemblies  so  respectable  in  their  formal  constitution  some  part  ol 
the  dignity  of  the  great  nations  which  they  represented.  No  longer 
tied  to  by-lawB,  these  asaembliea  made  acls  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cases 
whalsoeTer.  They  levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but  upon 
regular  grants  lo'lhe  crown,  following  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  a 
parliament,  to  which  they  approached  every  day  more  and  more  nearly. 
.  .  .  Things  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  English  uolonies  must  be  had 
on  these  terms,  or  not  had  at  all.  In  the  meantime  neither  party  felt 
any  inconvenience  from  this  double  legislature,'  to  which  they  had  been 
formed  by  imperceptible  habits,  and  old  custom,  the  great  aupport  of 
all  the  goTcmments  in  the  world.  Though  these  two  legislatures  were 
(ometimea  found  perhaps  performing  the  very  same  functions,  they  did 
not  very  groasly  or  systematically  clash.  ...  A  regular  revenue,  by  the 
aothority  of  Parliament,  for  the  support  of  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, seems  not  to  hare  been  thought  of  until  (he  colonics  were  loo 
proud  to  submit,  too  strong  to  be  forced,  too  enli);htencd  not  to  see  all 
the  consequences  which  must  arise  from  auch  a  Bystem."'^ 

855.  In  such  assertions  of  a  riglit  of  piirlianientary  self-gov- 
ernment it  might  be  exjweted  that  the  ch.irter  colonies  wouhi 
be  most  forward ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  iw.t,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Massachusetts  was  ever,  indeei),  very  stubbornly  and 
heroically  attached  to  her  liberties,  but  the  royal  colony  of 
Virginia  was  not  a  whit  behind  her.  The  assemblies  of  the 
royal  colonies,  no  less  than  those  of  the  cliarter  governments, 
early,  and  as  if  by  an  instinct  and  liabit  common  to  the  race,  de- 

1  Tlie  legislature  of  England,  i.e.,  and  a  colonial  legislature. 
*" Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,"  Works  (ed.  Boston,  18B0),  Vol,  11., 
pp.  233, 233. 
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velo}>ed  a  consciousness  and  practice  of  local  sovereignty,  which 
comjx^rted  well  enough,  indeed,  with  perfect  loyalty,  which 
was  long-suiTering  as  towards  Navigation  Acts  and  all  inter- 
ferences by  the  mother  country  with  the  external  relations  of 
the  colonies,  their  place  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the 
outside  world,  but  which  was  from  the  first  prompt  to  resent 
and  resist  all  dictation  as  to  the  strictly  interior  affairs  of  the 
settlements.  And  the  same  was  true  of  the  proprietary  colo- 
nies, also :  Maryland  assumed  the  same  privileges  that  Vir- 
ginia insisted  upon  enjoying,  and  even  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
jK>pulation  com]X)unded  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  mani- 
fested not  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  of  independent  self- 
dinn'tion. 

sr)(>.  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  Col- 
onies. —  There  was,  therefore,  a  comparatively  uniform  de- 
veloinnent  of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  colonies. 
Everywliere  the  same  general  causes  were  operative.  The  set- 
tlement and  development  of  a  new  country  gave  to  the  elective 
governing  Ixxlies  of  the  colonies  a  wide  and  various  duty  of 
legislative  regulation ;  the  newness  of  the  country  created 
cverv where  substantiallv  the  same  new  conditions- of  social  rela- 
tit)nsliip;  everywhere,  and  more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on, 
there  was  a  very  general  participation  in  communal  and  colonial 
atTairs  by  the  mass  of  tlie  people  most  interested:  democratic 
institutions  brought  in  tlieir  train  equality  of  law  and  a  wide- 
spread cousciousness  of  community  of  interest.  Each  colony 
grew  the  while  more  and  more  vividly  conscious  of  its  separate 
])()liti('al  ])ers()nality  in  its  relations  with  the  other  colonies  and 
with  the  ruling  powers  in  England. 

857.  Political  Sympathy  of  the  Colonies.  —  The  substan- 
tial identity  of  the  lines  of  institutional  development  in  the 
several  colonies  appears  in  nothing  more  clearly  or  condu* 
sively  than  in  their  close  and  spontaneous  alliance  against  Eng- 
land at  the  Revolution.  Despite  very  considerable  outward 
differences  of  social  condition  and  many  apparent  divezgeneii 
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of  interest  as  between  colony  and  colony,  they  one  and  all 
wanted  the  same  revolution:  almost  without  hesitation  they  ran 
together  to  co-operate  by  the  same  means  for  the  same  ends ; 
they  did  not  so  much  make  a  common  cause  as  have  a  common 
cause  from  the  first.  The  real  concrete  case  of  revolution,  so 
to  say,  was  made  up  between  England  and  Massachusetts :  to 
the  politicians  in  the  mother  country  it  seemed  possible  to  di- 
vide the  colonies  on  grounds  of  self-interest :  apparently  colo- 
nies so  utterly  different  in  every  outward  aspect,  so  strongly 
contrasted  in  actual  economic  condition  as  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  could  easily  be  played  off  against  one  another.  But 
we  now  know  how  little  foundation  of  fact  such  a  view  had. 
Boston's  trade  was  offered  to  Salem,  her  commercial  rival,  as  a 
bait  to  catch  Salem's  acquiescence  in  the  iniquitous  Boston 
Port  Bill  which  shut  Boston  off  from  all  trade  ;  but  Salem 
would  not  have  it :  what  was  to  prevent  similar  treatment  of 
herself  in  the  future  ?  More  striking  still,  distant  Virginia 
sounded  the  call  to  revolution  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts  :  the 
contest  was  political,  she  clearly  perceived,  not  economical,  — 
a  contest  of  principle,  not  a  contest  for  any  temporary  interest 
or  momentary  advantage  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics 
Massachusetts'  quarrel  was  Virginia's  also.  Virginia  spoke  at 
once,  therefore,  and  as  a  leader,  for  combination,  for  a  joint 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  home  government,  and  at 
length  for  independence  and  a  perpetual  union  between  the 
colonies.  For  the  shortest  possible  time  did  the  struggle  re- 
main local;  immediately  it  became  ^continental.' 

858.  American  as  compared  with  English  Constitutional 
Development.  — There  was  in  this  development  of  self-govern- 
ment in  America  a  certain  very  close  resemblance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  self-government  in  England  ;  but  tliere  were  also 
other  points  of  very  strong  and  obvious  contrast  between  the 
institutional  histories  of  the  two  countries.  Both  in  England 
and  America  the  process  of  institutional  growth  was  in  the  same 
direction :  it  began  with  small,  hardy,  deep-rooted  local  insti- 
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tutions,  with  small  self-directing  communities,  and  widened 
from  these  to  national  institutions  which  bound  the  constituent 
communities  together  in  a  strong  and  lasting  central  union. 
England  began  with  her  village  communities  and  her  judicial 
*  hundreds/  with  the  primitive  communal  institutions  of  the 
Teutonic  folk ;  these  were  first  gathered  to  a  head  in  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  another  step, 
and  these  one-time  petty  kingdoms  were  merely  the  counties 
of  a  wider  union,  and  England  was  ready  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Norman  rule,  was  ready  for  the  growth  of  her  parlia- 
ments and  her  nationality.  In  like  manner,  the  United  States 
began  with  isolated  settlements  upon  a  long  coast,  settlements 
separate,  self-contained,  self-regulative ;  these  in  time  merged 
in  numerous  petty  colonial  states ;  and  finally  these  colonial 
states  titled  themselves  together  into  a  national  union. 

859.  Process  of  Growth  in  America  Federationi  in  England 
Consolidation.  —  But  the  means  of  integration  were  in  the  two 
eases  quite  diverse.  American  integration  has  been  federal; 
EiiL^lish,  absorptive,  ineorporative.  The  earlier  stages  of  fed- 
i»  rat  ion  did  not  appear  in  the  southern  colonies  ;  because  there 
the  unity  of  the  first  settlement  wiis  generally  not  broken;  the 
A'irginia  of  the  Revolution  was  but  an  expansion  of  the  James- 
town settlement ;  growth  by  agricultural  development  was  not 
disintei^ratinijj  like  growth  by  town  establishment.  But  in 
New  Enijjlaud  the  process  is  obviously  federative  from  the  firsts 
findini,'  its  most  i)erfect  type,  probably,  in  Rhode  Island,  whose 
town  atoms  drew  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  together  and  so  long 
stoutly  resisted  the  idea  that  they  had  in  any  sense  been 
absorbed  or  subordinated  under  the  operation  of  the  charters 
of  *  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.'  What  was  at 
first  mere  confederation  between  these  smallest  units,  however, 
by  degrees  became  virtual  coalescence,  and  the  absorbed  towns 
finally  formed  but  subordinate  parts  in  the  new  and  larger 
colonial  units  which  drew  together  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses.    Between  these  larger  units,  these  full-grown  colonial 
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states,  of  course,  union  was  from  the  first  distinctly  federative, 
matter  of  concession  and  contract.  They  were  united  iu  en- 
tirely voluntary  association,  as  of  course  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
were  not. 

860.  Conscious  Devetopment  of  Institutions  in  America. 
— Throughout  their  develoiJUient,  therefore,  the  colonies  pre- 
sented, in  still  another  equally  important  respect,  a  marked 
contrast  to  English  development  in  this,  that  the  formulation 
of  their  institutions  was  conscious  and  deliberate.  The  royal 
colonies,  like  the  proprietary  and  the  charter  colonies,  exercised 
their  rights  of  self-government  under  written  grants  of  privi- 
lege from  the  Crown:  their  institutions  grew  within  the  area 
of  written  constituent  law ;  from  the  first  they  had  lieiinite 
written  '  constitutions '  wherein  the  general  fabric  of  their  gov- 
ernments was  outlined.  Constitution  by  written  law,  there- 
fore, became  very  early  one  of  the  matter-of-course  habits  of 
colonial  thought  and  action.  When  they  cast  ofE  their  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain  their  self -constitution,  as  independent 
political  bodies,  took  the  shape  of  a  recasting  of  their  coluni:d 
constitutions  simply ;  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  even  find  it  necessary  to  change  their  char- 
ters in  any  important  particular  :  they  already  chose  their  own 
governors  and  officials  as  well  as  made  their  own  laws.  The 
other  colonies,  with  little  more  trouble,  found  a<!e<iiiate  means 
of  self-government  in  changes  which  involved  hardly  more 
than  substituting  the  authority  of  the  people  for  the  authority 
of  the  English  Crown.  But  tlie  charter,  the  written  constit- 
uent law,  was  retained  as  of  course :  the  now  governments  had 
their  charters  which  emanated  from  the  people,  as  the  old  gov- 
ernments had  had  theirs  given  by  the  king.  Popular  eoiiven- 
tions  took  the  place  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  colonists  were 
not  inventing  written  constitutions  ;  they  were  simply  contin- 
uing their  former  habitual  con.stitutional  life. 

861.  English  I-aw  and  Precedent.  — Whatever  the  form  of 
colonial  institutions,  however,  their  substance  and  content  were 
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thoroughly  English.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  even  the  forms  of 
colonial  constituent  law  may  be  said  to  have  been  English, 
since  it  was  English  practice  which  originated  the  idea  and 
habit  of  giving  written  grants  of  privilege  to  distant  colonies. 
The  colonial  law  of  Canada  and  Australia  stands  to^laj  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  law  of  the  mother  country  that  the  law 
of  the  American  colonies  bore  to  the  law  which  created  them 
(^sec.  826).  Within  the  constitutions  of  the  colonial  and  rev- 
olutionary- time,  at  any  rate,  English  law  and  precedent  were 
closely  followed.  The  English  common  law  has  gone  with  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  ends  of  the  world :  the  English  communities  in 
America  were  but  projected  parts  of  the  greater  English  commu- 
nity  at  home :  the  laws  of  private  and  personal  relation  which 
obtained  in  England  were  recognized  and  administered  also  in 
the  colonies :  and  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
colonists  develoj>ed  out  of  their  charters  the  constitutions 
under  which  they  were  to  live  as  independent  commonwealths 
their  tirst  cart^  was  to  adopt  this  common  law  under  which 
they  h:iii  always  acted.  Important  modifications  were  made 
iiulecii  m  the  law  thus  adopted.  It  was  purged  of  all  class 
privilep?.  of  all  ehureh  prerogative,  of  all  things  incompatible 
with  the  simple  democratic  society  of  the  new  world;  but  no 
real  bn^ik  was  made  with  the  principles  of  English  legal 
j)]>^cedent  and  practice. 
/  S(>-.  Quite  as  naturally  and  quite  as  completely  was  English 
practice  adhered  to  in  the  public  law  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
indejvndent  oonimon wealths  into  which  they  grew.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  colonial  legislatures  with  the  colonial  governors 
were  just  the  relations  of  King  and  Parliament  reproduced  on 
a  small  scale,  but  with  scarcely  less  earnestness  and  spirit.  In 
all  res|>ects,  except  that  of  the  erection  of  a  responsible  minf 
istry  representing  and  shielding  the  Executive,  the  relations  of 
the  people  to  their  governments  remind  of  English  precedent. 
The  powers  of  the  executive  were,  in  small,  the  powers  of  flie 
Crown.     The  courts  were  constituted  as  the  English  cdfirts 
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were,  and  followed  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  Of  course 
tlie  English  in  America,  being  men  of  the  same  practical  politi- 
cal race  as  Englishmen  in  England,  struck  out  not  a  few  lines 
of  development  of  their  own  in  suiting  their  institutions  to 
the  daily  needs  of  a  new  civilization  and  to  novel  conditions  of 
social  organization ;  American  politics  were  not  long  in  acquir- 
ing in  many  respects  a  character  peculiarly  their  own.  But 
the  manner  of  development  was  English  throughout :  there  was 
nowhere  any  turning  of  sharp  corners  :  there  was  nowhere  any 
break  of  continuity :  to  the  present  day  our  institutions  rest 
upon  foundations  as  old  as  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
V  863.  Union :  Preliminary  Steps.  —  How  much  of  political 
precedent  that  was  their  own  the  colonists  had  deveh^ped  ap- 
peared most  distinctly  when  they  came  to  put  the  timbers  of 
their  Union  together  in  the  days  succeeding  tlie  Revolution. 
The  colonies  cannot  be  said  to  have  framed  any  federative  con- 
stituent law  until  1777,  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  drawn  up.  Before  that  time  they  had  co-operated  with- 
out any  determinate  law  of  co-operation,  acting  rather  u])on  the 
suggestions  of  international  procedure  than  upon  any  clear 
recognition  of  corporate  combination.  Preparations  for  union 
there  had  been,  and  signs  of  its  coming ;  but  no  more.  For  a 
period  of  forty  years  following  the  year  1643  the  Xew  England 
colonies  had  held  together  in  loose  confederation  against  the 
Indians;  in  1754  colonial  delegates  who  had  met  at  Albany  for 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  discussed 
a  premature  plan  of  union ;  in  17G5  delegates  from  nine  of  the 
colonies  met  at  New  York  and  uttered  in  behalf  of  all  English 
Americans  that  protest  against  taxation  by  Parliament  wliich 
gave  the  key-note  to  all  the  subsequent  thought  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement ;  and  in  1774  sat  the  first  of  the  series  of 
'Continental  Congresses ^  with  which  began  American  union. 
But  in  none  of  these  steps  was  there  any  creation  of  organic 
nnion :  that  was  to  be  the  result  of  slow  pro(!esses,  and  was  to 
be  effected  only  by  the  fornndation  of  an  entirely  new  body  of 
law. 
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S(U.  SeparatenesB  of  the  Colonial  Qovenimente.  —  It  ii  Tery 

nnportant,  if  a  just  view  is  to  be  formed  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
Union  was  constructed,  to  realize  the  complete  separateness  of  the  gOT- 
ernments  of  the  colonies.  Thej  all  held  sabstantially  the  s»me  general 
relation  to  the  English  authorities ;  they  had  a  common  duty  as  towards 
the  distant  country-  from  which  they  had  all  come  oat ;  but  they  were  not 
connected  by  any  bonds  of  goremment  on  this  side  the  sea.  Each  of 
the  colonies  had  its  own  separate  executive  officials,  legislature,  and 
courts,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  officers,  legislatures, 
and  courts  of  any  other  colony.  Their  co-operation  from  time  to  time 
in  meeting  dangers  which  threatened  them  all  alike  was  natural  and 
spontaneous,  but  it  was  intermittent;  it  rested  upon  mere  temporary 
necessity  and  had  no  basis  of  interior  organic  law.  The  colonists  had 
many  grounds  of  sympathy.  Besides  possessing  the  same  blood  and  the 
same  Unguage,  they  entertained  the  same  ideas  about  political  justice; 
their  dangers,  whether  proceeding  from  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  and  Indians  which  threatened  their  lives,  or  from  aggressions 
by  rarliament  which  threatened  their  liberties,  were  common  dangers : 
they  were  one  and  all  equally  interested  in  the  successful  deTelopment 
and  liberal  government  of  the  new  country  with  which  they  had 
identified  themseUes.  But  the  motive  of  their  endeavors  was  always 
the  preservation  of  their  internal  and  separate  self-government;  their 
lilHTties  wore  historically  coincident  with  their  organization  and  lights 
as  separate  governments.  It  was,  therefore,  only  by  the  slow  processes 
of  a  hard  experience  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  any  other  course  that 
the  colonies  were  brought  to  subordinate  themselves  to  a  central  aii> 
thority  whicli  could  go  further  than  mere  conference  and  command  them. 
They  saw  from  the  first  the  necessity  for  co-operation,  but  they  did  not 
see  from  the  first  the  absolute  necessity  for  union.  Very  slowly,  con- 
sidering the  swift  influences  of  revolution  amidst  which  they  worked,  and 
very  reluctantly,  considering  the  evident  dangers  of  separation  which 
daily  looked  them  in  the  face,  did  they  construct  the  union  which  wff 
to  deprive  them  of  the  fulness  of  their  loved  independence. 

8(*>o.  The  Confederation.  —  It  was  not  until  1781  that  a 
foundation  of  distinct  written  law  was  put  beneath  the  piao- 
tico  of  union ;  it  was  not  till  1789  that  the  law  of  the  union 
w;is  nuido  iM^itnio.  In  1781  the  Articles  of  Confederation  weie 
tiually  adopt tnl  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Continental 
t'ongn^ss  of  1777 :  but  these  Articles  gave  no  real  integration 
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to  the  constituent  states :  they  were  from  the  first  a  rope  of 
sand  which  could  bind  no  one.  They  did  little  more  than 
legitimate  the  Continental  Congress.  Under  them  the  powers 
of  the  Confederation  were  to  be  exercised  by  its  Congress ;  its 
only  executive  or  judicial  organs  were  to  be  mere  committees 
or  agencies  of  the  Congress ;  and  it  was  in  fact  to  have  no  real 
ase  for  executive  parts,  for  it  was  to  have  no  executive  rights. 
Its  function  was  to  be  advice,  not  command.  It  hung  upon 
fche  will  of  the  states,  being  permitted  no  effective  will  of  its 
own.  The  Articles  were  scarcely  more  than  an  international 
convention. 

866.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  formally  vested  the  exercise 
of  federal  fuDctioDS  in  a  Congress  just  such  as  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gresses had  been,  —  a  Congress,  that  is,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states,  and  in  whose  decisions  the  states  were  to  have  an  abso- 
lutely equal  voice.  No  state,  it  was  arranged,  should  have  her  vote  in 
the  Congress  unless  represented  by  at  least  two  delegates,  and  no  state, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  more  than  seven  delegates ; 
whether  she  sent  two  or  seven,  however,  her  vote  was  to  be  single  vote, 
upon  which  her  delegates  were  to  agree.  The  government  thus  con- 
stituted was  officially  known  as  '*The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled." For  the  exercise  of  representative  functions  it  was  very 
liberally  and  completely  equipped.  To  it  the  independence  of  the 
several  states  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers  was  entirely  subordinated. 
It  alone  was  to  conduct  all  international  correspondence  and  sanction 
all  international  agreements ;  it  was  to  control  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Confederation ;  it  was  to  preside  over  federal  finances,  doing  all 
borrowing  and  all  spending  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  common  government ;  it  was  to  determine  the  value  of  current  coin 
and  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures;  it  was  to  be  arbitrator 
in  disputes  between  the  states ;  in  brief,  it  was  to  be  the  single  and 
dominant  authority  for  all  the  graver  common  interests  of  the  con- 
stituent states :  its  representative  position  was  eminent  and  complete. 

867.  Weakness  of  the  Confederation. — But  it  was  given  abso- 
lutely no  executive  power,  and  was  therefore  helpless  and  contemptible. 
It  could  take  no  important  resolution  without  the  difficult  concurrence 
of  nine  states,—  a  concurrence  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  England  very  greatly 
abated  the  interest  of  the  states  in  the  functions  of  the  central  Con- 
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^ness,  aad  led  some  of  them  mgmin  and  again  to  fail  to  send  delegates  to 
ia  sesiioss ;  iu  chief  ezecutire  agencj  was  a  committee  of  its  members 
Tvpoetsieaxin^  all  the  states  (hence  called  the  "Coomiittee  of  States") 
Asi  K^::r>i  bj  the  same  hard  rule  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  nine 
z4  it*  ihineen  members  to  ererr  important  executive  step;  and,  above 
all,  its  :&2t  power  to  govern  the  states  was  a  power  to  advise  them.  It 
:v'<xl-i  ask  the  states  for  monev,  but  it  could  not  compel  them  to  give 
:: :  :;  <x>sid  ask  them  for  troops,  but  could  not  force  them  to  heed  the 
7>eq;iisiuo^  :  i:  could  make  treaties,  but  must  trust  the  states  to  fulfil 
ibc=  ;  ::  CA.^iiId  contract  debts,  but  must  rely  upon  the  states  to  pay 
:icz:  I:  mx5  a  bodv  richlv  enough  endowed  with  prerogatives,  but 
r::  *:  ill  tciowed  with  powers.  "The  United  States  in  Congress 
xi*cz:Mti  "  formed  a  mere  consultative  and  advisory  board. 

v>S.  Need  of  a  Better  Union.  —  It  was  the  fatal  executive 
-iiiivter.  V  of  the  Coiifeileration  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
:r-r  yresciit  srrv^nger  and  more  complete  government.  The  old 
Ciri'^ciitvil  Congresses  had  sufficed,  after  a  fashion,  to  keep 
:b.r  ^vlonies  to^rether  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  con- 
:::.:-:;  rhrv^u^hout  that  war  there  had  been,  despite  much  in- 
iir:'-  rv:.  e  !u  -a  :\nd  a ira in  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  colonies 
:o  :*:.  :r  lu:y.  and  of  not  a  little  positive  dereliction  of  plain 
ol>  .:;.::.::<,  .i  wonderful  degree  of  energy  and  unity  of  action 
an:  :;^  the  v^onfede rated  colonists.  But  when  the  pressure  of 
:l;o  wAr  wa^  removed  there  was  an  ominous  access  of  indiffer- 
e::.\\  Lin  ilMvviing  decrease  of  respect  for  plighted  faith  between 
rlu>  s:a:t  >.  Si^ns  fast  multiplied  both  of  the  individual  weak- 
utss  .  :  :ho  stares  and  of  the  invwth  of  threatening  jealousies 
1v:n\\  r  :i  rlioui.  A  war  of  tariffs  began  between  neighbor  states 
on^  tlie  sealv.ird,  notably  l)etween  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  Intweeu  Viri^inia  and  Maryland.  In  Massachusetts  there 
tlared  out,  bv  reason  of  the  pin-erty  engendered  by  the  war,  a 
rebellion  of  dt'btors  under  Daniel  Shays  which  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment feared  the  state  authorities  might  find  it  hard  to  cope 
with.  It  speedily  Ix'came  evident  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  in- 
ternal iuder  and  of  inter-state  peace  and  goodwill,  a  real  ceniral 
government  was  needed.    Central  considtation  would  not  sofflce; 
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there  must  be  central  government.  The  Coufednnition,  there- 
fore, was  no  real  advance  u])on  the  old  Continental  Congresses. 
Before  a  single  decade  had  passed  over  the  new  government 
with  its  fair-spoken  Articles  a  new  union  had  been  erected  and 
the  real  history  of  the  United  States  l>pgun. 

869.  The  Constitution:  Colonial  Precedents.  —  The  pres- 
ent Constitution  erects  a  very  different  government :  it  is  the 
charter  of  a  federal  state,  which  has  a  eommanding  law  and  an 
independent  power  of  its  own,  whose  Constitution  an(i  law  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  Convention  which  frauied 
the  new  constitution  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  17S7,  and 
fused  together  over  the  slow  fires  of  prolonged  debate  the  ele- 
ments of  English  and  colonial  precedent  which  were  to  consti- 
tute the  government  of  the  United  States.  In  the  debates  of 
that  Convention  during  that  memorable  summer  are  to  be  read 
the  particulars  of  the  translation  of  English  pi-e<^edent  into 
American  practice  made  during  the  formative  colonial  |)erio<l. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  able  men  who  composed 
that  extraordinary  assembly,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  fitted  out  with  the  full  experience  of  the  colonies 
and  of  the  revolutionary  states.'  It  was  arranged  tliat  the 
legislature  of  the  new  federal  government  should  consist  of 
two  houses,  not  in  direct  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
whose  House  of  Lords  we  did  not,  of  course,  have  tlie  niate- 
rials  for  reproducing,  but  in  conformity  with  an  almost  univer- 
sal example  set  by  the  states.  A  single  state  furnished  the 
precedent  in  accordance  with  which  a  real  difference  of  char- 
acter was  given  to  the  two  houses.  Tlie  lower  hou.se  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature  was  constituted  by  an  equal  represen- 

'  In  describing  the  work  of  t!ie  Convention  I  follow  hero  Professor 
Alexander  Johnston's  clear  exposition  given  in  (lie  A'rtc  I'rinn'ton  lieritu- 
for  September,  1887,  under  the  title  "Tlic  First  Century  of  the  Con- 
■titution."  A  convenient  brief  survey  of  the  chief  features  of  the  slate 
*  time  of  the  formalion  of  the  present  government  of  iht 
□  may  be  found  in  Ilildretli,  Vol.  III.,  Cliap.  XLIV, 


^ 
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tation  of  the  towns  of  the  state,  while  her  upper  house  repre- 
sented her  people  at  large :  and  Connecticut's  example  showed 
the  Convention  a  convenient  way  of  compromise  by  which 
they  could  reconcile  the  two  parties  within  it  which  were  con- 
tending, the  one  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  states  in  Con- 
gress after  the  absolute  manner  of  the  Confederation,  the  other 
for  a  proj>ortional  representation  of  the  people  simply.  The 
Senate,  it  was  agreed,  should  represent  the  states  equally, 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  people  proportionally.  The 
names  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  found 
already  in  use  by  several  of  the  States.  The  single  Executive, 
the  President,  was  an  obvious  copy  of  the  state  governors, 
many  of  whom  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  president ;  his 
veto  ]x^wer  was  to  be  found  formulated  ready  to  hand  in  the 
constitution  of  New  York:  a  method  of  impeachment  was 
alri\uly  ]>rc{>ared  in  the  constitutions  of  lialf  a  dozen  states. 
Sovonil  states  liad  also  the  office  of  Vice-President.  With  a 
tine  insight  into  the  real  character  of  the  government  which 
they  were  constructing,  the  Convention  provided  that  its  judi- 
eiary  should  Ix^  placed,  not  under  the  President  or  the  houses, 
b;it  alongside  of  them,  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
T:;e!'u  an<l  that  with  it.  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ii.eut,  sl.ouui  rest  the  weighty  prerogative  of  passing  upon  the 
ov  n<::niriv  nality  of  all  laws.  A  similar  arrangement  obtained 
iiiuier  the  state  constitutions,  but  the  function  of  constitutional 
iiueipietation  was  necessarily  as  old  as  written  charters  and 
vv  !istitutions,  had  ln^en  lui  inevitable  corollary  to  their  funda- 
iiu  nt al  proiH^sition  of  a»gift  of  limited  powers.  Written  con- 
st! nunt  law  is  l>v  its  very  nature  a  law  higher  than  the  legis- 
lature av  ting  under  it  can  enact,  and  by  that  law,  as  by  an  in- 
variable staiulanl.  must  the  courts  test  all  acts  of  legislation.* 
The  ovUonial  courts  had  often  upon  this  principle  questioned 
the  validity  of  colonial  legislation,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 

^  v^'t*  A   V.  l>iiH\v.  7  he  Law  of  the  Constitution,  Chap,  m.;  and  J.  Bf/eei 

/  Af  *4iM(rMi'UJ«  Commontcfiikh,  Chap.  XXIII. 
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the  United  States  had  long  had  a  prototyjie  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  function  it  was  to  hear 
ap[>eals  from  the  colonies,  and  whose  practice  it  h'lil  been  to 
pronounce  against  all  laws  incompatible  with  the  royal  charters 
(sees.  736,  826). 

870.  When  they  came  to  equip  Congress  with  powers,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  plan  of  careful  eminieratioii :  it  set 
out  the  acts  of  government  which  were  to  be  permitted  to  the 
legislature  of  the  new  government  in  a,  distinctly  cast  list  of 
eighteen  items.  Even  in  d(iing  this,  however,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  simply  recording  the  experience  of  tJie  Confed- 
eration :  they  were  giving  Congress  the  powers  for  hick  of 
which  the  Congress  of  the  Con  federation  hud  proved  helpless 
and  ridiculous.  It  was  only  when  they  came  to  construct  the 
machinery  for  the  election  of  the  President  that  tJiey  left  the 
field  of  American  experience  and  English  examjile  and  devised 
an  arrangement  which  was  so  original  that  it  was  destined  to 
break  down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  ojieration. 

871.  Thia  general  eUlcmenl  of  llii-  bronder  fraturi'S  of  tlir  st'lcctive 
work  of  the  Convenlion  will  sutGi'e  for  llie  prusent:  ntlicr  more 
pkrticultr  refprencei  to  elate  pretccient  an  J  experience  niny  bo  mmlp  in 
tlieir  proper  connection!  in  our  furllii^r  discussion  of  tlie  giivcninient. 
I  with  in  these  paragraphs  only  to  flx  Ihc  attention  of  tlie  sluilpiil,  by 
way  of  clarifying  preparation,  upon  the  inslnicllvo  faol  tlint  llie  work 
of  (he  Contention  was  a  woA  of  Belettion,  not  a  work  of  creation,  and 
tliat  the  iuct^esB  of  their  work  was  not  a  suultbe'  ot  invention,  always 
most  danKeroua  in  goTcrnmenl,  but  a  success  of  jiidpni'nt,  of  selective 
wiidom,  of  practical  lagacily,  — the  only  sort  of  suceoss  in  politics 
which  can  ever  be  made  permanent. 

872.  Character  of  the  New  Government.  —  It  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  JMifjlisli  nice  whu.se 
political  habit  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  siifjacioiis 
generation  by  whom  this  government  w;i.s  erected  that  they 
have  never  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  logic  of  luws,  Init 
only  by  a  practical  understanding  of  them  hiLsei!  tijion  slow 
preiMdetit.     For  this  race  the  law  under  whii-h  they  live  is  at 
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anT  particular  time  tcJicU  it  is  then  understood  to  be;  and  this 
understanding  of  it  is  compounded  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Abtsolute  theories  of  legal  consequence  they  have  never 
cared  to  follow  out  to  their  conclusions.  Their  laws  have 
always  been  used  as  parts  of  the  practical  running  machinery 
•f  their  politics,  —  parts  to  be  fitted  from  time  to  time,  by 
:n:er^'retation-  to  existing  opinion  and  social  condition. 

S7:>.  Character  of  the  Government  Changes  with  Opin- 
ion. —  It  requires  a  steady,  clear-viewed,  thoroughly  informed 
h:5t«:rical  sense,  therefore,  to  determine  what  was  at  any  given 
rimr  the  real  charaoter  of  our  political  institutions.  To  us  of 
rhe  present  day  it  seems  that  the  Constitution  framed  in  1787 
cave  birth  in  1789  to  a  national  government  such  as  that 
^hi.  h  now  constitutes  an  indestructible  bond  of  union  for  the 
states :  but  the  men  of  that  time  would  certainly  have  laughed 
ai  any  such  idea,  —  and  for  the  English  race,  as  I  have  said, 
every  law  is  what  those  who  administer  it  think  that  it  is. 
The  men  of  1789  meant  to  form  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  than 
that  which  had  existed  under  the  Confederation :  they  saw 
:ha:  for  the  c«  lonies  there  must  be  union  or  disintegration ; 
they  thought  union  needful  and  they  meant  to  have  it  in  any 
nevessc\ry  iieg^ree.  But  they  had  no  special  love  for  the  union 
which  they  set  aK^ut  consummating,  and  they  meant  to  have  as 
little  of  it  as  possible,  — as  little  as  might  be  compatible  with 
wise  providence  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  new-fledged  states. 
They  were  even  more  afraid  of  having  too  strong  a  central 
i^n  erunient  than  of  having  one  which  was  too  weak,  and  they 
acce-pteri  the  new  constitution  offered  them  by  the  Convention 
of  1787  Wcause  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  urged 
bv  its  friends  to  the  effect  that  the  union  would  be  federal 

m 

merelv  and  would  involve  no  real  sacrifice  of  individuality  or 
autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  states. 

874.  Early  Sentiment  towards  the  Union. — It  is  aston- 
ishin,:  to  us  of  this  generation  to  learn  how  much  both  of 
hcv^tility  ivnd  of  indifference  was  feH  for  the  new  (^vernmen^ 
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which  we  see  to  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Even 
those  who  helped  make  it  and  who  worked  most  sincerely  for 
its  adoption  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  its  durability  ; 
Bome  of  them  even  questioned,  in  despondent  moments,  its 
osefulness.  Philosophic  statesman  like  Alexander  Hamilton 
supported  it  with  ardent  purpose  and  sustained  hoj* ;  but  for 
Sie  average  citizen,  who  was  not  in  the  least  degree  philo- 
sophic, it  was  at  first  an  object  of  quite  unexciting  contempla- 
tion. It  was  for  his  state,  each  man  felt,  that  his  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  pouted  out:  it  was  that  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  might  be  free  that  the  war  had  been  fought,  not  that 
the  colonies  might  have  a  new  centrid  government  set  up  over 
them ;  patriotism  was  state  patriotism.  The  states  were  living, 
organic  pers<ms :  the  union  was  an  arrangement,  —  i)ossibly  it 
would  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement;  new  adjust- 
ments might  have  to  be  made. 

875.  Early  Tolerance  for  Threats  of  Sec«ssion.  —  It  is 
by  this  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  first  generaticui  that 
knew  the  present  constitution  that  ^s'e  nuist  explain  tlie  un- 
doubted early  tolerance  for  threats  of  secession.  The  Uiiiun 
wae  too  young  to  be  sacred  ;  the  self-love  of  the  states  was  too 
pronounced  to  be  averse  from  the  idea  that  complete  stiite 
independence  might  at  any  time  lie  i-esuriied.  Discontent  in 
any  quarter  was  the  signal  for  significant  hints  at  jxissilile 
withdrawal.  Ah  the  new  system  lived  on  from  year  to  year 
and  from  year  to  year  approved  itself  strong  and  effective  it 
became  respected ;  as  it  gathered  dignity  and  force  regard  was 
added  to  respect,  until  at  last  the  federal  government  hccame 
a  rallying  centre  for  great  jiarties  moved  by  genuine  national 
aentiment.  But  at  first  neither  love  nor  respect  shielded 
the  federal  authorities  from  the  jealousies  and  menaces  of  the 
states.  The  new  government  was  to  grow  national  with  the 
^wth  of  a  national  history  and  a  national  sentiment. 

876.  Growth  of  the  National  Idea.  — The  career  and  fate 
of  the  Federalist  Patty  very  well  illustrate  the  first  state  of 
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opinion  concerning  the  Union.  The  Federalist  party  was  the 
party  of  the  Constitution,  —  the  party  which  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  new  frame 
of  government.  Immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  Union  this  party  of  its  friends  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  new  central  body  politic.  It  presided  over  the  critical 
period  of  its  organization,  and  framed  the  first  measures  which 
gave  it  financial  credit,  international  consideration,  security, 
and  energy.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Federalists 
held  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  government  which  not 
all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  willing  to  sanction.  They  assumed  for  the  federal 
authorities  prerogatives  of  too  great  absoluteness,  and  seemed 
to  not  a  few  to  be  acting  upon  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  subordinate,  and  if  need  be  sacrifice,  state 
interests  to  tlio  interests  of  the  general  government.  Very 
sj>eedily,  therefore,  they  brought  a  reaction  upon  themselves, 
and  were  displaced  by  a  party  which  felt  that  the  limitations 
put  by  the  Constitution  upon  federal  authority  ought  to  be 
very  strictly  observed.  This  new  party,  calling  itself  ^Demo- 
cratic-Republican, '  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  the 
injudicious  excesses  of  the  Federalists;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  Federalist  party  may  be  said  to  have  effected  its  own 
destruction.  After  its  first  national  defeat  it  never  again  came 
into  power.  Rapidly  in  some  places,  slowly  in  others,  it  went 
utterly  to  pieces. 

877.  But,  although  the  Federalist  party  was  destroyed,  time 
worked  in  favor  of  its  iK)litical  conceptions.  The  Democratio- 
Republioans  soon  found  that  success  in  conducting  the  afibirs 
of  the  federal  government  was,  even  for  them,  conditicmed 
u[X)n  very  liberal  readings  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  ;  and  by  slow  degrees  they  drifted  into  practioes 
of  *  broad  construction '  quite  as  abhorrent  to  their  own  first 
principles  as  the  much-berated  measures  of  the  Fedendists 
haii  been.    But  the  Democratic-BepuhlicanSi — or  the  Damo- 
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crats,  as  they  were  before  long  more  briefly  desoribed,  —  had 
the  advantage  of  a  corresponding  change  in  public  opinion. 
That,  too,  was  steadily  becoming  nationalist  in  its  tendencies. 

878.  Railroads,  Expansion,  and  War  aid  the  National  Idea. 

—  So  long  as  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people  of  the  other  sections,  separate- 
ness  of  feeling  and  localness  of  view  continued  to  exist  and  to 
exercise  a  controlling  force ;  the  majority  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  put  the  states  before  the  nation  in  their  thoughts  and 
to  demand  more  or  less  punctilious  regard  for  state  preroga- 
tives. But  when  railroads  began  to  be  built  and  to  multiply; 
when  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  began  to  go  out  and 
settle  the  West  together ;  when  seeing  each  other  and  trading 
with  each  other  began  to  make  the  people  of  all  the  states  very 
much  alike  in  most  of  the  greater  things  of  habit  and  institu- 
tion, and  even  in  most  of  the  smaller  things  of  opinion  and  con- 
duct ;  when  new  states  which  had  groAvn  up  in  the  West  with- 
out any  of  the  old  conservative  colonial  traditions  began  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  increasing  numbers,  regarding  them- 
selves as  born  in  and  of  the  Union ;  when  a  second  war  with 
England  and  a  hot  struggle  with  Mexico  had  tested  the  gov- 
ernment and  strengthened  a  sentiment  of  national  ])atriotism, 

—  then  at  length  it  began  to  be  very  generally  thought  that 
the  Federalists  had  been  right  after  all ;  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  come  first  in  consideration,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  state  pride. 

879.  Slavery  stands  in  the  Way  of  Nationality.  —  What 
stood  most  in  the  way  of  the  universal  growth  of  this  sort  of 
national  feeling  was  the  great  difference  between  the  nortliern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  Union  caused  by  tlie  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  South.  So  long  as  the  laborers  in  the  South 
were  slaves  and  those  of  tlie  North  free  men,  these  two  sec- 
tions could  not  become  like  one  another  eitlier  sociallv  or 
politically,  and  could  not  have  the  same  national  feeling.  The 
North  and  Northwest  meant  one  thing  when  they  spoke  of  the 
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nation ;  the  South  meant  quite  another  thing.  Each  meant 
a  nation  socially  and  politically  like  itself.  The  two  sections, 
therefore,  rapidly  became  dissatisfied  with  living  together  under 
the  same  political  system,  and  the  secession  so  much  talked 
about  in  various  quarters  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Union  at 
last  became  a  reality.  Inevitably  came  the  war  of  secession, 
by  meiuis  of  whose  fiery  processes  the  differences  of  institution 
between  North  and  South  were  to  be  swept  utterly  away. 

880.  Civil  War  completes  the  Union. — The  war  wrought 
changes  <>f  the  most  profound  character.  Secession  was  pre- 
vented, the  Union  was  preserved,  and  slavery  was  forever 
alx)lishe(l;  these  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the  struggle; 
but  the  remoter  results  were  even  more  important.  They  pene- 
trated to  the  changing  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Union,  though 
the  form  of  the  federal  government  remained  in  all  essential 
features  unaltered.  The  great  effect  of  the  war  was,  that  the 
nation  was  made  homogeneous.  There  was  no  longer  any 
jx^rmanent  reason  why  the  South  should  not  become  like  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  character  and  sentiment.  Both  sections 
wtre  brought  to  the  same  modes  of  life  and  thought;  there 
\v:is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  our  being  in  reality  one  great 
'...itiou.  The  effort  made  in  the  war,  moreover,  to  preserve  the 
l"r.:  !\.  aiul  the  result  of  the  war  in  making  the  country  at  last 
'..  :;:v^^^iuous  throughout,  luis  made  the  federal  government,  as 
V- ;  :t  s;^  !Uativt'  of   the  nation,  seem  greater  in  our  eyes  than 

. ;  r  'vtv  rw  aiul  has  |)ermanently  modified  in  the  profoundest 

-;.;:  lu  V    :!u'  way  in   which   all  the  old  questions  concerning 
A  :  <:irs;:i  Uvility  and  state  rights  are  regarded. 
nSI    Present  Character  of  the  Union.  —  It  of  coarse  by  no 

;cvi:i<  t  .    ws  that  U cause  we  have  become  in  the  fullest  or- 
vt:  .   sc  <v  a  uatioii.  ours  has  become  a  unitary  government^ 

>     \>1,:  ;1    :\:\i:  ires   mergeil  in  a  new  national  organization. 
u>:  t    :  the  Union  h:\s  indeed  become  permanenty 
,K\i  tv:  rcsi:atative,  the  vital  organ  of  oar  life  as  a 
i.i:^:K^u  .  s^iAti  tiW  suces  have  not  been  swallowed  up  by  thefed* 
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eral  power :  their  prerogatives  are  as  essential  to  our  system 
as  ever,  —  are  indeed  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  it 
from  year  to  year  as  the  already  vastly  complex  organism  of 
the  nation  expands.  But,  instead  of  regarding  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  a  state  as  two 
governments,  as  our  fathers  did,  we  now  regard  them,  —  if  we 
may  make  a  matter-of-fact  analysis  of  our  working  views  in 
politics,  —  as  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  government,  two 
complementary  parts  of  a  single  system.  The  value  of  the  plan 
of  government  which  our  statesmen  adopted  at  the  first,  the 
plan  of  functions  divided  between  national  and  state  author- 
ities, has  abated  not  a  whit :  we  are  onlv  a  little  less  anxious 
about  the  clearness  of  the  lines  of  division.  The  national 
government  still  has  its  charter,  somewhat  enlarged  since  the 
war,  but  substantially  the  same  document  as  of  old ;  and  the 
national  authorities  must  still  confine  themselves  to  measures 
within  the  sanction  of  that  charter :  the  state  governments, 
too,  still  have  their  charters,  and  still  have  valid  claim  to  all 
powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  government  of  the 
Union.  Liberal  construction  of  the  federal  charter  the  nation 
wants,  but  not  a  false  construction  of  it.  The  nation  {)roperly 
comes  before  the  states  in  honor  and  importance,  not  because 
it  is  more  important  than  they  are,  but  because  it  is  all-impor- 
tant to  them  and  to  the  maintenance  of  every  principle  of 
government  which  we  have  established  and  now  cherisli.  The 
national  government  is  the  organic  frame  of  the  states :  it  has 
enabled,  and  still  enables,  them  to  exist. 

882.  Present  Character  of  the  Government  of  the  Union. 
—  It  is  perhaps  most  in  accordance  with  the  accomplished 
results  of  our  national  development  to  describe  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  not  as  a  dual  government,  but  as  a  double 
government,  so  complete  is  the  present  integration  of  its  state 
and  federal  parts.  Government  with  us  has  ceased  to  be  plural 
and  has  become  singular,  the  government  of  the  United  States  : 
distinct  as  are  its  parts,  they  are  not  separate.    For  the  sake  of 
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oonvenienee,  we  speak  of  the  government  of  the  Union  and  of 
the  government  of  a  state,  as  if  the  two  were  quite  separate ; 
but  siK-h  phraseology'  scarcely  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the 
r^alines  of  our  practice.  The  state  and  federal  systems  are  so 
adjiistt\i  under  our  puV>lic  law  that  they  may  not  only  operate 
>m«.v>rhly  and  effectively  each  in  the  sphere  which  is  exclu- 
sively its  own.  but  also  fit  into  each  other  with  perfect  har- 
mony of  co-operation  wherever  their  jurisdictions  cross  or  are 
parallel,  acting  as  j^rts  of  one  and  the  same  frame  of  govern- 
in  ♦^n:.  with  an  uncontested  subordination  of  functions  and  an 
uud«  'ubred  common  aim. 

8^S.  Although  these  two  |xirts  of  our  government  are  thus 
vitally  uuiteii.  however,  thus  integrated  into  what  is  in  reality 
a  single  si^lieme  of  government,  state  law  by  no  means  depends 
ujvu  leiit  ral  law  for  its  sanction.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof  are  indeed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  their  su- 
preniaey  does  not  treneh  ujnm  or  displace  the  self-originated 
authority  of  the  states  in  the  immensely  important  sphere  re- 
served to  them.  Altliougk  it  is  true,  taking  our  system  as  a 
wholt*.  that  the  governments  of  the  states  are  subordinate  in 
r»ur  political  order  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  they  are 
not  sulH»r«liiiate  in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  be  commanded 
by  it,  but  only  in  being  less  than  national  in  their  jurisdiction. 

S84.  The  States  not  Administrative  Divisions  but  Con- 
stituent Members  of  the  Union.  —  The  common  and  convenr 
ient  distinction  between  central  and  local  government  furnishes 
no  ground  (d'  discrimination  as  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  A  central  government,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  local  government  within  the  meaning  of  this  distinc- 
tion, is  a  government  which  prescribes  both  the  constitution 
and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  lesser  organs  of  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs.  This  the  governments  of  the  states  do  with 
reference  to  the  townships,  the  counties,  the  cities  within  their 
territories :  these  local  bodies  are  merely  administrative  divis- 
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ions  of  the  states,  agencies  delegated  to  do  the  daily  work  of 
goverDment.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  audi  relationship 
betyeen  the  federal  goverument  and  tlie  states.  They  are  not 
administrative  divisions  but  constituent  uteiiibers  of  the  Union, 
coordinate  with  the  Union  in  their  powers,  in  no  sense  subject 
to  it  in  their  appropriate  spheres.  They  are  excluded,  indeed, 
by  the  federal  Constitution  from  the  exorcise  of  certain  func- 
tions, but  the  great  and  all-important  functions  which  they  do 
exercise  are  not  given  them  by  t^tat  Constitution :  they  are  ex- 
ercised, on  the  contrary,  upon  the  completest  principles  of  self- 
direction.  We  may  properly  distinguish  the  government  of  a 
county  and  the  government  of  a  state  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween local  and  central  government,  but  not  the  government 
of  a  state  and  the  government  of  the  Union. 

^    Character,  Oeqans,  ani>  Functions  of  the  States. 

885.  The  States  properly  come  first  in  a  description  of  the 
government  of  this  country,  not  only  because  it  w;i.s  in  conform- 
ity with  state  models  and  precedents  that  the  federal  ^'overn- 
ment  was  constructed,  but  also  and  more  particularly  because 
the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  government  still  rests  with 
the  state  authorities;  because  the  states  still  carry  by  far  the 
(greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  governing  function,  still  cun- 
stitute  the  ordinary  fountains  of  justice  and  of  legal  right,  still 
stand  nearest  the  people  in  the  regulation  of  all  tlieir  social 
and  legal  relationships.  Like  the  Swiss  Cantons  (.sec  ']!!>), 
our  states  have  given  to  the  government  which  bimls  them  to- 
gether their  own  forms  of  constitution ;  but  even  more  than 
the  Cantons  have  our  states  retained  their  right  to  nde  their 
citizens  in  all  ordinary  matters  without  federal  interference. 
They  are  the  chief  creators  of  law  among  us.  They  are  the 
chief  constituent  units  of  our  political  system  not  only,  but 
are  also  self -directive  units.  They  make  up  the  mass,  the  body, 
the  constituent  tissue,  the  organic  stuff  of  the  government  of 
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the  country.  To  them  is  intrusted  our  daily  welfoie,  to  the 
federal  government  only  our  collective  interests.  Upon  the 
character  of  the  state  governments  depends  the  chaxaeter  of 
the  nation  in  its  several  constituent  members ;  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  federal  government  depends  the  character  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  If  we  are  to  begin  our  study  of  our  insti< 
tutioiis  at  the  centre,  the  heart  of  self-government,  we  must 
begin  with  the  states. 

886.  The  Law  of  the  States:  Its  Character.  — The  law 
of  each  state  consists  of  two  great  parts,  (1)  the  Constitution, 
statutes,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  consti- 
tution and  statutes  of  the  state.  The  Constitution,  statutes, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  being  set  above  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  the  states  as  in  the  sense  of  being,  by  virtue 
of  the  principles  of  our  public  law,  integral  parts  of  the  law  of 
the  states.  The  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states  declare 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  part  of  the  fun- 
d;uiiental  law  of  those  states :  but  such  declarations  are  only 
formal  recognitions  of  a  principle  now  indubitable.  On  their 
legal  as  well  as  on  their  i>olitical  side  the  two  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem have  been  completely  integrated.  Upon  the  state  courts 
a^  well  as  iijK>n  the  courts  of  the  United  States  rests  the  duty 
of  administering  federal  law.  The  federal  Constitution  is  a 
negative  {x>rtion  of  stat«  law  in  respect  of  the  limitations 
which  it  sets  to  the  sphere  of  state  activity ;  but  the  laws 
ivissed  by  Congress  under  the  authority  of  that  Constitution  are 
als<>  ixv>itive  }x>rtions  of  state  law,  whose  mandates  all  officers 
v>t  gx^vernment,  whether  state  or  federal,  are  bound  to  observe. 

SS7.  The  constituted  authorities  of  the  states  do  not  stand 
'.:\  vho  Ssur^e  rt^lation,  however,  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
l>,o  Vn\r.  :hat  they  War  to  state  law:  of  state  law  they  ue 
1J^  ^r.;Ji^  :iu  rpr^ner^  but  of  federal  law  they  are  only  provis- 
s,M;v^:i  .vjv^rrrx^tor^  In  acting  upon  federal  law  state  officers 
,Cv*  A>>  j^*«  ^ubjtvt  to  the  supervision  of  the  federal  tribonals. 
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888.  The  ftinctioiui  of  the  state  courts  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  federal  law  very  forcibly  illustrate  the  adjust- 
ments of  our  system.  If  in  any  case  brought  in  a  state  court  the  ques- 
tion arise  whether  a  certain  state  law  involved  in  the  case  is  or  is  not  in 
Tiolation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  court  may  freely 
give  its  judgment  upon  the  question,  and  if  its  judgment  be  that  the  law 
is  not  constitutional  that  judgment  is  conclusive:  only  when  it  declares 
the  law  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  federal  Constitution  may  its  opinion 
be  cited  to  a  federal  tribunal  for  revision.  The  federal  law  is,  thus,  not 
regarded  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  law  of  a  state,  too  sacred  to  be 
handled  by  any  but  the  federal  courts,  its  specially  constituted 
guardians :  it  is  a  part  of  state  law  and  the  state  courts  may  declare 
and  apply  its  principles.  But  of  course  in  the  last  resort  the  federal 
courts  are  themselves  to  shield  it  from  a  too  liberal  or  too  prejudiced 
judgment  by  state  judges,  who  may  very  conceivably  be  interested  to 
vindicate  the  statutes  of  their  state  as  against  any  objections  drawn 
from  the  law  of  the  Union.  Both  for  the  sake  of  making  it  uniform 
and  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  supreme  must  federal  law  receive  its  final 
adjudication  in  its  own  courts. 

889.  Scope  of  State  Law.  —  A  moment's  thought  suffices  to 
reveal  how  very  great  a  field  of  activity,  how  preponderant  a 
part  remains  under  our  system  to  the  states.  The  i)0wers  of 
the  federal  government  seem  great  by  enumeration:  besides 
being  intrinsically  powers  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  are 
made  the  more  imposing  in  the  Constitution  l)v  the  fact  of 
their  being  set  forth  in  an  exhaustive  list.  The  residtinm  of 
powers  that  remains  to  the  states,  consisting  as  it  does  of  un- 
enumerated  items,  is  of  course  vague,  and  because  vague  seems 
unimportant  by  comparison.  A  moment's  examination  of  tliis 
residuum  however,  a  moment's  consideration  of  its  contents, 
puts  a  very  different  face  on  the  matter.  It  is  worth  while 
for  the  sake  of  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  real  division 
of  powers  under  our  government  to  give  to  the  powers  remain- 
ing with  the  states  something  like  the  same  setting  forth  that 
is  given  to  those  granted  to  the  Union. 

890.  Legislative  Powers  of  the  Union.  — The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  Congress  first  of  all,  of  course,  the 
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power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  !oi 
the  support  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  the  payment  of  its 
debts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  defence  and  welfare, 
and  also  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  ^but  these  powers  of  taxation  and  borrowing  belong  also 
to  the  states,  except  that  they  must  raise  their  revenues  with- 
out resort  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  the  privilege  of  impos- 
ing these  being  reserved  to  the  Union  exclusively.    The  powers 
which  distinguish  the  general  government  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states  are  not  these  powers  of  raising  money  but 
these  others  :  To  control  the  monetary  system  of  the  coimtry, 
to  maintain  post-offices  and  post-roads,  to  grant  patents  and 
copyrights,  to  deal  with  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas  or 
against  the  law  of  nations,  to  shape  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  to  declare  war  and  control  the  military  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  to  regulate  commerce  both  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  among  the  states.     It  is  empowered  also  to  establish 
uniform  rules  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  concerning 
bankruptcy  ;  but  these  powers  do  not  belong  to  it  exclusively ; 
in  case  Congress  does  not  act  in  these  matters,  the  states  may 
adopt  laws  for  themselves  concerning  them.     All  the  powers 
of  the  general  government  are  plainly  such  as  affect  interests 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  harmoniously  by  any 
scheme   of   separate   state   action,  and   only   such ;   all  other 
powers  whatever  remain  with  the  states. 

891.  Powers  withheld  from  the  States. — Some  powers  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  withholds  from  the 
states,  besides  those  granted  exclusively  to  the  general  govern- 
ment :  Xo  state  may  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  postfouAo  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title 
of  nobility ;  no  state  may,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  with  another  state  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or 
in  such  immediate  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.    But 
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these  prohibitions  obviously  curtail  scarcely  at  all  the  sphere 
which  the  states  would  in  any  case  normally  occupy  within 
the  scheme  of  federal  union. 

892.  Powers  left  with  the  States.  —  Compared  with  the 
vast  prerogatives  of  the  state  legislatures,  these  limitations 
seem  small  enough.  All  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  our 
citizens  depend  upon  state  legislation ;  the  education  of  the 
I)eople  is  in  the  care  of  the  states  ;  with  them  rests  the  regula- 
tion of  the  suffrage  ;  they  jirescribe  the  rules  of  marriage,  the 
legal  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child ;  they 
determine  the  powers  of  masters  over  servants  and  the  whole 
law  of  principal  and  agent,  which  is  so  vital  a  matter  in  all 
business  transactions ;  they  regulate  partnersliij),  debt  and 
credit,  insurance ;  they  constitute  all  corporations,  both  private 
and  municipal,  except  such  as  specially  fultil  the  financial  or 
other  specific  functions  of  the  federal  government ;  they  con- 
trol the  possession,  distribution,  and  use  of  jjroperty,  the  exer- 
cise of  trades,  and  all  contnu^t  relations ;  and  they  formulate 
and  administer  all  criminal  law,  except  only  that  which  con- 
cerns crimes  committed  against  the  United  Stat(\s,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  against  the  law  of  nations.  Space  would  fail  in  which 
to  enumerate  the  particulars  of  this  vast  range  of  power ;  to 
detail  its  parts  would  l)e  to  catalogue  all  sociid  and  business 
relationships,  to  examine  all  the  foundations  of  law  and  order. 

893.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  preponderant  part  played  by  state 
law  under  our  system  is  supplied  in  the  surprising]:  fact  tiiat  only  one 
out  of  the  dozen  greatest  8ul)jects  of  legislation  which  have  engaged 
the  public  mind  in  England  during  the  present  century  would  have  come 
witliin  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  stood  before  the  war,  only  two  under  the  (\)nMtituti()n  as  it  stands 
since  the  addition  of  the  war  amendments.  I  suppose  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  singling  out  as  these  twelve  greatest  subjects  of  legislation  the 
following:  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  poor-laws,  the  reform  of  municipal 
corporations,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
Parliament,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  the  alteration  of 
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the  Irish  land  laws,  the  establishment  of  national  edacation,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballot,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  Of  theie 
every  one  except  the  corn  laws  and  the  abolition  of  slarerj  would  hare 
been  under  our  system,  so  far  as  they  could  be  dealt  with  at  all,  sabjccts 
for  state  regulation  entirely;  and  of  course  it  was  only  by  constitutional 
amendment  made  in  recognition  of  the  accomplished  facts  of  the  war  that 
slavery,  which  was  formerly  a  question  reserved  for  state  action,  and  for 
state  action  alone,  was  brought  within  the  field  of  the  federal  authority.^ 

894.   Non-constitutional  Provisions  in  State  Constitutions. 

—  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  state  law  is 
the  threatened  loss  of  all  real  distinction  between  constitu- 
tional and  ordinary  law.  Constitutions  are  of  course  adver- 
tised by  their  name  to  be  bodies  of  law  by  which  government 
is  constituted,  by  which,  that  is,  government  is  given  its  organ- 
ization and  functions.  Private  law,  the  regulation  of  the 
relations  of  citizens  to  each  other  in  their  private  capacities, 
does  not  fall  within  their  legitimate  province.  This  principle 
is  fully  recognized  in  the  construction  of  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  strong  and  flexible  chiefly  because  of  its  great, 
its  admirable  simplicity  and  its  strictly  constitutioncU  scope. 
But  eonstitiitiim-making  in  the  states,  especially  in  the  newer 
states,  has  proceeded  upon  no  such  idea.  Not  only  do  the 
constitutions  of  the  states  go  very  much  more  into  detail  in 
their  ])rescriptions  touching  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  go  far  beyond  organic  provisions  and  undertake 
the  ordinary,  but  very  different,  work  of  legislative  enactment. 
They  commonly  embody  regulations,  for  example,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  state  property,  such  as  canals  and 
roads,  and  for  the  detailed  administration  of  the  state  debt; 
they  determine  the  amounts  and  sorts  of  property  which  are 
to  be  exempt  from  seizure  for  private  debt ;  they  formulate 
sumptuary  laws,  such  as  those  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  ;  at  a  score  of  points  they  enter  without  hesitation 

^  See  J.  F.  Jameson,  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  and  Political  Hit' 
tory  of  the  Individual  States,  Jolins  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Pol. 
Sci.,  Fourth  Series,  p.  9  (continuous  p.  189). 
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or  misgiving  the  field  usually  reserved  for  the  action  of  legis- 
lative bodies. 

895.  Distrust  of  Legislation.  —  The  motive,  of  course,  is 
dissatisfaction  with  legislation,  distrust  of  legislators,  a  wish 
to  secure  for  certain  classes  of  law  a  greater  permanency  and 
stability  than  is  vouchsafed  to  statutes,  which  stand  in  con- 
stant peril  of  repeal.  A  further  motive  is  the  desire  to  give 
to  such  laws  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  The  practice  has 
its  analogies  to  the  Swiss  Referendum  (sees.  521,  557).  It  is 
the  almost  universal  practice  throughout  the  Union  to  submit 
constitutional  provisions  to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  non- 
constitutional  provisions  which  are  becoming  so  common  in 
our  constitutions  are  virtually  only  ordinary  laws  submitted 
to  popular  sanction  and  so  placed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
instrument  of  which  they  form  incongruous  parts,  beyond  the 
liability  of  being  changed  otherwise  than  through  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  same  ultimate  authority.  The  x)ractice  perhaps 
discovers  a  tendency  towards  devising  means  for  making  all 
very  important  legal  provisions  dependent  upon  direct  popular 
participation  in  the  act  of  enactment. 

896.  The  objectionB  to  the  practice  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
weighty.  General  outlines  of  organization,  such  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contains,  may  be  made  to  stand  without  essential 
alteration  for  long  periods  together ;  but  in  proportion  as  constitutions 
make  provision  for  interests  whose  aspects  must  cliange  from  time  to 
time  with  changing  circumstance,  they  enter  the  domain  of  sucli  law  as 
must  be  subject  to  constant  modification  and  adaptation.  Not  only 
must  the  distinc'tions  between  constitutional  and  ordinary  law  liitherto 
recognized  and  valued  tend  to  be  fatally  obscured,  but  the  much  to  be 
desired  stability  of  constitutional  provisions  must  in  great  part  be  sac- 
rificed. Those  constitutions  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  extra- 
neous matter,  which  does  not  concern  at  all  the  structure  or  functions 
of  government,  but  only  private  or  particular  interests,  must  of  course, 
however  carefully  drawn,  prove  subject  to  most  frequent  change.  In 
some  of  our  states,  accordingly,  constitutions  have  been  as  often 
changed  as  important  statutes.  The  danger  is  that  constitution-making 
will  become  with  us  only  a  cumbrous  mode  of  legislation. 
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897.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States  the  Swiss  Referendum  has 
been  more  exactly  reproduced,  though  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
conscious  imitation  of  Swiss  example.  Thus  the  Wisconsin 
constitution  leaves  it  with  the  people  to  decide  whether  banks 
shall  be  established  by  state  law  or  not ;  and  the  constitution 
of  Minnesota  makes  certain  railway  laws  and  all  appropria- 
tions from  the  internal  improvement  land  fund  of  the  State 
dependent  for  their  validity  upon  the  sanction  of  a  popular 
vote. 

The  objections  to  the  referendum  are,  of  course,  that  it  assumes  a 
discriminating  judgment  and  a  fulness  of  information  on  the  pari  of  the 
people  touching  questions  of  public  policy  which  thej  do  not  often 
possess,  and  that  it  lowers  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 

legislators. 

898.  Constitutional    Amendments. — The  amendment    of 

state  constitutions,  like  the  amendment  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, can  be  effected  only  by  elaborate,  formal,  and  unusual 
processes  which  are  meant  to  hedge  the  fundamental  law 
about  with  a  greater  dignity  and  sanctity  than  attaches  to  any 
other  body  of  legal  precepts.  The  theory  of  our  whole  consti- 
tutional arrangement  is,  that  the  people  have  not  only,  in 
establishing  their  constitutions,  bound  their  agents,  the  govern- 
ing bodies  and  officials  of  the  states,  but  have  also  bound 
themselves,  —  have  bound  themselves  to  change  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  they  have  made  only  by  certain  formal  and 
del il)e rate  processes  which  must  mark  the  act  of  change  as  at 
once  solemn  and  fullv  advised. 

890.  In  England,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  730),  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  not  distinguishable  from  simple  legislation.  Parliament  maji 
by  simple  Act,  change  any,  even  the  most  fundamental,  principle  of 
government  that  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation  wishes  to  tee 
cliangcd.  Wliere  the  constitution  consists  for  the  most  part  of  mere 
precedent,  and  for  the  rest  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  royal  ordinances 
simply,  it  may  be  altered  as  easily  as  precedent  may  be  departed  from. 
In  England  that  is  not  easily.  The  great  conserTatlTe  force  there  is  the 
difficulty   with    which   Englishmen  abandon  established  courses.     In 
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France,  constitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary  legislation 
only  in  this,  that  the  two  chambers  must  sit  togetlier  at  Versailles,  as  a 
single  National  Assembly,  when  passing  laws  which  affect  the  constitu- 
tion (sec.  318).  In  Germany  constitutional  amendment  differs  from 
ordinary  legislation  only  in  the  number  of  votes  required  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment  through  the  Bundesrath,  in  which  fourteen  nega- 
tive votes  will  defeat  it  (sees.  404,  406,  n.).  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  contrary,  constitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary  legis- 
lation both  in  formal  procedure  and  in  the  political  powers  called  into 
action  to  effect  it.    The  people  have  always  a  voice. 

900.  Preliminary  Steps  of  Amendment.  —  Legislatures, 
with  us,  may  not  undertake  any  general  revision  of  the  funda- 
mental law.  In  case  a  general  revision  of  a  state  constitution 
is  sought  to  be  effected,  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  pro- 
pose the  calling  of  a  popular  convention  to  be  chosen  specially 
for  the  purpose ;  the  question  whether  or  not  such  a  conven- 
tion shall  be  called  must  be  submitted  to  the  i)eople ;  if  they 
vote  for  its  being  summoned,  it  is  elected  by  the  usual  suffrage  ; 
it  meets  and  undertakes  the  revision,  aud  then  submits  the 
results  of  its  labors  to  the  popular  vote,  which  may  either 
accept  those  results,  or  reject  them  and  fall  back  upon  the  old 
constitutional  arrangements. 

In  very  many  states  a  proposition  for  the  calling  of  such  a  conven- 
tion may  be  submitted  to  the  people  only  if  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
Tote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

901.  Proposal  of  Amendments.  —  Legislatures  may,  how- 
ever, themselves  propose  particular  anu'iidmeuts  to  constitu- 
tional provisions.  In  some  of  the  states  a  mere  majority  vote 
suffices  for  the  preliminary  adoption  of  amendments  ])y  the 
legislature,  though  in  most  larger  majorities,  ranging  from 
three-fifths  of  a  quorum  to  two-thirds  of  the  elected  meml)ers 
of  each  house,  must  be  obtained.  But  in  ahuost  all  cases 
popular  sanction  must  follow  :  a  vote  of  the  people  being  made 
an  indispensable  condition  precedent  to  the  incorporation  of 
an  amendment  in  the  fundamental  law.     In  many  states,  in- 
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deed,  amendments  proposed  thus  by  the  legislature  most  be 
adopted  by  two  successive  legislatures  besides  receiving  the 
people's  sanction  before  it  can  become  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  in  some  a  popular  vote  intervenes  between  the  two 
legislative  adoptions  which  must  be  had  before  the  desired 
amendment  is  effected. 

902.  Of  course  the  details  of  these  proceMes  differ  widelj  in  different 
states.  In  Vermont  only  the  senate  can  propose  tmendmento,  and  it 
only  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  In  Connecticut  amendments  can  be 
originated  only  by  the  house  of  representatiTes.  Vartooa  restrictions^ 
too,  arc  in  many  of  the  states  put  upon  the  number  of  clausea  of  the 
constitution  to  which  amendments  can  be  proposed  at  any  single  legis- 
lative session,  the  number  of  times  amendments  may  be  submitted  to 
the  people  within  a  specified  term  of  years,  and  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  popular  vote  when  more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted. 
In  most  states,  too,  special  popular  majorities  are  required  for  the  adop- 
tion of  all  constitutional  changes. 

90o.  These  processes  of  amendment  have  been  found  bj  no  means 
so  difficult  ns  they  seem.  The  habit  of  inserting  in  state  constitutions 
enactments  not  properly  belonging  with  constitutional  proTisions,  and 
which  must  be  subject  to  frequent  alteration,  has  of  course  led  to  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  people  for  purposes  of  amendment,  and  has  served 
to  show  how  ea.sy  amendment  may  be  made.  So  easy  and  normal, 
indeed,  have  appeals  to  the  people  in  state  affairs  become  that  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire  goes  to  the  length  of  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people  every  seven  years  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  state  constitution  shall  be  revised  by  a  convention 
called  for  the  purpose,  while  that  of  Iowa  commands  the  submission 
of  the  same  question  to  the  people  every  ten  years,  that  of  Michigan 
every  sixteen  years ;  and  the  constitutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  direct  its  submission  every  twenty  years. 

1)04.  Conflict  of  Laws.  — This  plan  of  leaving  to  the  states 
the  regulation  of  all  that  portion  of  the  law  which  most  nearly 
touches  our  daily  interests,  and  which  in  effect  determines  the 
whole  structure  of  society,  the  whole  organic  action  of  in- 
dustry and  business,  has  some  very  serious  disadvantaiges  : 
disadvantages  which  make  themselves  more  and  more  em* 
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phatically  felt  as  modem  tendencies  of  social  and  political 
development  more  and  more  prevail  over  the  old  conservative 
forces.  When  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  framed  the 
states  were  practically  very  far  distant  from  one  another.  Dif- 
ficulties of  travel  very  greatly  restricted  intercourse  between 
them :  being,  so  to  say,  physically  separate,  it  was  no  incon- 
venience that  they  were  also  legally  separate.  But  now  that 
the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  have  made  the  country  small 
both  to  the  traveller  and  to  the  sender  of  messages  the  states 
have  been  in  a  sense  both  geographically  and  socially  fused. 
Above  all,  they  have  been  commercially  fused,  industrially 
knit  together;  state  divisions,  it  turns  out,  are  not  natural 
economic  divisions ;  they  practically  constitute  no  boundaries 
at  all  to  any  distinctly  marked  industrial  regions.  Variety 
and  conflict  of  laws,  consequently,  have  brought  not  a  little 
friction  and  confusion  alike  into  our  social  and  into  our  busi- 
ness arrangements. 

905.  Detrimental  Effects.  —  At  some  points  this  diversity 
and  multiformity  of  law  almost  fatally  affects  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  interests  of  the  national  life.  Above  all  things 
else,  it  has  touched  the  marriage  relation,  that  taj^root  of  all 
social  growth,  with  a  deadly  corruption.  Not  only  has  the 
marriage  tie  been  very  greatly  relaxed  in  some  of  the  states, 
while  in  others  it  retains  its  old-time  tightness,  so  that  the 
conservative  rules  which  jealously  guarded  the  family,  as  the 
heart  of  the  state,  promise  amid  the  confusion  to  be  almost 
forgotten ;  but  diversities  between  state  and  state  have  made 
possible  the  most  scandalous  processes  of  collusive  divorce  and 
fraudulent  marriage. 

It  has  become  possible  for  either  party  to  a  marriage  to  go  into 
another  state  and,  without  acquiring  there  even  a  legal  residence,  obtain 
from  its  courts  a  routine  divorce  because  the  other  party  has  not 
answered  a  summons  to  defence  published  only  in  the  state  in  which 
suit  is  instituted  for  divorce  and  therefore  practically  certain  not  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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Under  fuch  a  •jstem  a  person  may  be  diTorced  without  knowing  it; 
and  it  maj  be  poMibie  for  a  man  to  keep  different  wirea,  or  a  woman 
different  hmbands,  in  tereral  states  at  the  same  time. 

906.  In  the  matter  of  taxation  so  great  a  variety  of  law 
obtains  among  the  states  as  to  preclude  in  part  a  normal  and 
healthy  economic  development :  special  taxes  drive  out  certain 
employments  from  some  states,  special  exemptions  artificially 
foster  them  in  others ;  and  in  many  quarters  ill-judged  or  ill- 
adjusted  systems  of  taxation  tend  to  hamper  industry  and 
exclude  capital.  So,  too,  as  to  corporations  diversity  of  state 
law  works  great  confusion  and  partial  disaster  to  the  interests 
of  commerce,  not  only  because  some  states  are  less  careful  in 
their  creation  and  control  of  corporations  than  others,  and  so 
work  harm  to  their  own  citizens,  but  also  because  loosely  in- 
corporated companies  created  by  the  laws  of  one  state  may  do 
business  and  escape  proper  responsibility  in  another  state. 

907.  In  the  criminal  law,  again,  variety  works  social  dam- 
age, tending  to  concentrate  crime  where  laws  are  lax,  and  to 
undermine  by  diffused  percolation  the  very  principles  which 
social  experience  has  established  for  the  control  of  the  vicious 
classes.  So,  too,  in  laws  concerning  debt,  special  exemptions 
or  special  embarrassments  of  procedure  here,  there,  and  every- 
where impair  that  delicate  instrument,  credit,  upon  whose  per- 
fect operation  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation  depends. 

908.  Bankruptcy.  —  One  of  the  most  serions  legal  embarrasamentt 
at  the  present  time  (1888)  is  the  lack  of  a  national  bankrupt  law. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law  of  1867  (1878)  CongreH  has 
neglected  to  exercise  its  constitutional  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  actioD 
in  t)ie  matter  by  the  states,  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  haye 
fallen  into  dire  confusion.  This  is  dne,  howeverf  to  no  fault  of  the 
system,  of  course,  but  only  to  the  neglect  of  Congreii. 

909.  Proposals  of  Reform.  —  It  is  in  view  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  such  a  multiformity  and  complexity  of  law  toaohing 
matters  which  ought,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  b9  uni- 
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formly  and  simply  regulated  throughout  the  Union,  that  vari- 
ous extensions  of  the  sphere  of  the  federal  government  have 
been  proposed  by  sanguine  reformers,  who  would  have  all  in- 
terests which  need  for  their  advancement  uniform  rules  of  law 
given  over  to  the  care  of  Congress  by  constitutional  amendment. 
910.  Evils  of  the  Case  easily  exaggerated.  —  Of  course  the 
extent  of  the  legal  friction  and  confusion  complained  of  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  in  most  cases  a  confusion  of  detail 
and  of  procedure  rather  than  of  principle  or  substance,  and  has 
more  exasperations  for  the  lawyer  than  for  the  layman.  Un- 
questionably there  is  vastly  more  uniformity  tlian  diversity. 
All  the  states,  as  I  have  said,  have  built  up  their  law  upon  the 
ancient  and  common  foundation  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land, the  new  states  borrowing  their  legislation  in  great  part 
from  the  old.  Nothing  could  afford  clearer  evidence  of  this 
than  the  freedom  with  which,  in  the  courts  of  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  other 
states,  and  even  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  are  cited 
as  suggestive  or  illustrative,  sometimes  also  as  authoritative, 
precedent.  Everywhere,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  property 
rest  upon  the  same  bases  of  legal  principle,  and  everywhere 
those  laws  have  been  similarly  freed  from  the  burdens  and  in- 
equalities of  the  older  system  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  facility  of  transfer, 
the  same  virtual  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  characteristics  of 
tenure,  the  same  separation  between  the  property  interests  of 
man  and  wife,  the  same  general  rules  as  to  liens  and  other 
claims  on  property,  the  same  principles  of  tenancy,  of  dispo- 
sition by  will,  of  intestate  inheritance,  and  of  dower.  Every- 
where, too,  contracts,  common  carriage,  sales,  negotiable  paper, 
partnership,  rest  upon  similar  principles  of  practically  uni- 
versal recognition.  We  feel  the  conflicts,  because  we  suffer 
under  their  vexations ;  while  we  fail  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  uniformities  because  they  are  normal  and  have  come  to 
seem  matters  of  course.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover, 
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that  even  within  the  area  of  irritation  there  are  strong  correc- 
tive forces  at  work,  a  growing  moral  sentiment  and  a  heaJthy 
fashion  of  imitation,  promising  the  initiation  and  propagation 
of  reform.  As  the  country  grows  socially  and  politically,  its 
tendency  is  to  compact,  to  have  a  common  thought  and  common 
practices  :  as  it  compacts,  likenesses  will  be  emphasized,  diver- 
sities pared  and  worn  away. 

911.  Louisiana,  among  the  states,  and  New  Mexico,  among  the  ter- 
ritories, stand  apart  with  a  peculiar  law  of  their  own,  onlike  the  law  of 
the  rest  of  the  states,  because  based  upon  the  civil  law  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  is  Koraan  law  filtered  through  the  histories  of  the  Romance 
nations.  Inevitably,  however,  the  laws  of  these  exceptional  states  hare 
approximated  in  some  degree  to  the  legal  systems  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union ;  and  tiiey  will  draw  still  closer  to  them  in  the  future. 

912.  Inter-state  Law:  Commerce.  —  In  a  country  being 
thus  compacted,  thus  made  broader  than  its  states  in  its  feel- 
ings and  interests,  thus  turned  away  from  the  merely  local 
enterprise  of  its  early  industrial  history  to  the  national  com- 
merce and  production  of  the  present  generation,  state  lines 
must  coincide  with  the  lines  of  very  few  affairs  which  are 
not  political :  there  must  be  many  calls  for  the  adjusting 
weight  of  an  authority  larger  than  that  of  any  single  state. 
Most  such  interests,  happily,  are  commercial  in  their  nature, 
and  with  the  regulation  of  inter-state  commerce  Congress  has 
alwavv^  IxHMi  chargecL  It  was  to  give  Congress  this  power, 
indotMl.  that  the  great  constitutional  convention  was  called : 
inter-state  commerce  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  alarm- 
luv:  trii  tion  Ix^tween  the  states  which  marked  that  time  of  crisis. 
It  IS  bv  the  operation  of  this  power  that  the  great  railroad 
svstoms  of  the  country,  and  the  endless  telegraph  lines,  have 
.\>n\o  under  the  guardianship,  and,  so  far  as  Congress  has 
x'hvv«ien.  unaor  the  ri^gulation  of  the  federal  government.  Fed- 
<  r ,^1  law  e,r.uu>t  t<nich  agencies  of  commerce  which  lie  wholly 
Nwtlwn  a  siucle  st;ite ;  but  there  are  nowadays  very  few  such 
a^ix  \u  \es.   ai\d   the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  commerce, 
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where  it  does  exist,  is  exclusive  of  all  interference  by  the 
states.  Federal  law  controls  all  navigable  waters  which  con- 
stitute natural  highways  of  inter-state  traffic  or  intercourse, 
whether  directly  or  only  through  their  connections  ;  it  extends 
to  such  waters,  not  only,  but  also  to  the  control  of  the  means 
by  which  commerce  must  cross  them  in  its  land  passage,  to 
the  construction,  that  is,  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  for 
the  facilitation  of  land  traffic.  It  excludes  every  state  tax  or 
license  law,  every  state  regulation  whatever,  that  in  any  way 
affects  by  way  of  restriction  or  control  any  movement  of  com^ 
merce  or  intercourse  between  the  states. 

913.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Directly  supplementary  to 
the  power  of  Congress  over  inter-state  commerce  is  its  power  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  bestow  upon  Congress  the  right  to  facilitate  telegraphic  inter- 
course between  the  states  by  taking  measures  to  break  dowii 
exclusive  privileges  granted  by  a  state  ;  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  taken  as  rounding  out  to  a  perfect  wholeness  tlie  contnA 
of  the  general  government  over  the  means  of  communication 
between  state  and  state. 

914.  Of  course,  too,  this  is  a  jurisdiction  which  must  necessarily  ad- 
vance with  lengthening  strides  as  the  niovenunts  of  our  already  vast 
'commerce  become  yearly  even  wider  still  and  more  rapid.  It  has  been 
made,  indeed,  to  carry  also  a  proniise  even  of  federal  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  system  of  the  country,  and  of  a  very  much  more  extensive 
regulation  of  railway  management  than  has  yet  been  ventured  upon. 
The  mo8t  significant  step  yet  taken  was,  of  course,  the  creation,  in  1887, 
of  an  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission  charged  with  the  prevention  of 
unjust  discriminations  in  railroad  rates  either  for  freight  or  passage. 
This  Commission  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  important  judi- 
cial bodies  of  the  nation,  and  illustrates  a  very  important  experiment 
in  federal  control  (sec.  1120). 

915.  Citizenship. —  Citizc^nship  in  the  United  States  illus- 
trates the  double  cliaracter  of  the  government.  Whoever 
possesses  citizenship  in  this  country  is  a  eitizen  bcjtli  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  in  wliieh  he  lives.     He  cannot 
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be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  alone,  or  only  of  a  state ;  he 
must  be  a  citizen  of  both  or  of  neither :  the  two  parts  of  his 
citizenship  cannot  be  separated.  The  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, too,  are  both  double  and  direct.  Under  our  federal  sys- 
tem punishment  for  the  violation  of  federal  law  falls  directly 
upon  individuals,  as  does  punishment  for  the  violation  of  state 
law  ;  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  in  both  cases  direct :  every 
citizen  must  obey  both  federal  law  and  the  law  of  his  own  state. 
His  citizenship  involves  direct  relations  with  the  authorities 
of  both  parts  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  connects 
hiiu  iis  immediately  with  the  power  of  the  marshals  of  the 
United  States  as  with  the  power  of  the  sheriff  of  his  own 
county. 

910.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  probably  lets  stationaTy 
in  its  residence  than  the  population  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  frequent  changes  of  residence  have  led  to  great  facilitations  of  the 
transfer  of  citizenship  from  one  state  to  another.  A  very  brief  term  of 
abode  in  a  new  home  in  anotlier  state  secures  the  priyileget  of  citizen- 
sliip  there :  but  in  transferring  liis  state  citizenship  a  citizen  does  not, 
of  course,  at  all  affect  his  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
of  residence  required  for  the  acquirement  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
varies  from  three  months  to  two  years  and  a  half,  bat  is  in  most  cases 
one  year. 

917.  ElementB  of  Confusion.  —  A  very  considerable  amount  of 
obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted,  surrounds  the  question  of  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  The  laws  of  our  states  have  so  freely  extended 
to  aliens  the  right  to  hold  property,  and  even  the  right  to  vote  after  a 
mere  declaration  of  intention  to  become  naturalized  citizens  (see  sec. 
937),  —  have,  in  brief,  so  freely  endowed  aliens  with  all  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  distinguishing  privileges  of  citizenship,  — that  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  line,  any  distinction  not  merely 
formal,  between  citizens  and  aliens.  Of  course  if  a  person  not  formally 
naturalized  exchanges  residence  in  a  state,  in  which  he  was  allowed  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  for  residence  in  a  state  in  which  thoM  privi- 
leges are  denied  him,  he  can  complain  of  no  injustice  or  inequality. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  commands  that  "the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  dtiiens 
in  the  several  states  " ;  but  only  federal  law  admits  to  formal  citiaefh 
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•hip,  and  onlj  formal  citizenship  can  give  to  any  one,  wherever  he  may 
go,  a  right  to  the  priTileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  The  suf- 
frage in  particular  is  a  privilege  which  each  state  may  grant  upon  terms 
of  its  own  choosing,  provided  only  that  those  terms  be  not  inconsistent 
with  a  repoblican  form  of  government  (sec.  037). 

918.  Naturalization.  —  Naturalization  is  the  name  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  citizenship  by  an  alien.  The  power  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  rules  of  naturalization  rests  with  Congress  alone, 
by  grant  of  the  Constitution.  The  states  cannot  make  rules 
of  their  own  in  the  matter,  though  they  may,  singularly  and 
inconsistently  enough,  admit  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
on  what  terms  they  please  (sec.  937).  The  national  natural- 
ization law  requires  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  become  a 
citizen  must  apply  to  a  court  of  law  in  the  state  or  territory  in 
which  he  desires  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  formal 
papers  declaring  him  a  legal  citizen ;  that  before  receiving  such 
papers  he  must  take  oath  to  be  an  orderly  and  loyal  citizen  and 
renounce  any  title  of  nobility  he  may  have  held ;  and  that  in 
order  to  obtain  such  papers  he  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  least  five  years,  and  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which 
he  makes  application  at  least  one  year  ;  and  at  least  two  years 
before  his  application  he  must  have  declared  in  court  under 
oath  his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  who  came  into  the  United  States  to 
live  three  years  before  coming  of  age  to  make  such  a  sworn  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  If  a  man  who  has  made  sworn 
declaration  in  due  form  of  such  intention  dies  before  taking  out  his 
papers  of  naturalization,  his  widow  and  minor  children  may  become 
dtixens  by  merely  taking  the  necessary  oath  of  citizenship  at  the  proper 
time.  The  children  of  persons  who  become  naturalized,  if  they  live  in 
the  United  States,  and  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  their 
parents  take  the  oath  of  citizenship,  become  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
naturalization  of  their  parents. 

919.  In  Oermany  and  Switzerland,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
•tatet  individually  admit  to  citizenship  on  their  own  terms,  and  state 
citizenship  carries  with  it  federal  citizenship  (sees.  437,  626).  The 
Earopean  states  have  not,  however,  any  of  the  problems  of  naturaliza- 
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tion  which  confront  and  confound  us  hi  the  United  States.    The  whole 
world  is  not  coming  to  them  as  it  is  coming  to  ns. 

920.  Citixenship  under  a  ConlederatloiL  —  The  ikossession  of  a 
national  naturalization  law  is  one  of  the  practif»l  political  features 
which  distinguish  our  general  government  from  the  gOTemment  of  a 
mere  confederation.  The  states  which  compose  it  are  the  onlj  *  citixens ' 
of  a  confederation :  for  the  individual  there  is  no  federal  citizenship ; 
and  the  transfer  by  an  individual  of  his  citizenship  from  one  state  to 
anotlier  within  the  confederation  is  as  much  a  mere  matter  of  inter- 
national comity  as  if  the  states  were  not  bound  together  by  any  com- 
mon law. 

921.  Central  Governments  of  the  States.  —  The  governments 
of  the  states  depend  for  their  structure  and  powers,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  written  fundamental  law,  upon  constitutions 
adopted  by  the  people  at  the  suggestion  of  conventions  con- 
sisting of  their  representatives,  —  upon  documents  which  we 
may  call  popular  charters.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the 
models  and  precedents  furnished  by  the  governments  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  that  the  federal  government  was  con- 
structed, and  this  was  one  of  the  features  copied  :  the  state 
governments,  no  less  distinctly  than  the  federal  government, 
rest  upon  fundamental  law  proceeding  from  an  authority  higher 
than  themselves. 

922.  A  very  great  uniformity  of  structure  is  observable 
among  the  central  governments  of  the  states  in  all  general 
features.  One  of  the  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them  is  the  complete  separation  and  perfect  co-ordination 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  governmental  action^  —  the 
legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial;  and  these  are  set 
apart  and  organized  under  the  state  constitutions  with  a  very 
much  greater  particularity  than  characterizes  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  constitution. 

923.  The  State  Legislatures :  Their  Powers.  —The  state 
constitutions  supplement  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  pro- 
viding for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  not  bestowed  by  the  fed- 
eral charter ;  and  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  be  Baid,  in 
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general  terms,  to  possess  all  law-making  powers  not  giv^en  to  Con- 
gress. But  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  statement  of  tlie  case. 
State  constitutions  contain  strict  limitations  of  power  no  less 
than  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  j)owers 
there  are  which  are  altogether  withheld:  they  cannot  under- 
our  system  be  exercised  by  any  existing  authority :  they  have 
been  granted  neither  to  Congress  nor  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
states.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  power  to  grant  to  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  exclusive  political  privileges  or  immunities, 
the  power  to  bestow  hereditary  privileges  or  honors,  and  the 
power  to  abridge  in  any  way  the  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property  which  all  our  state  constitutions  ar(»  careful  to  set 
forth  in  more  or  less  elaborate  Bills  of  Kights.  These  may 
safely  be  said,  however,  to  be  powers  which  no  state  legislature 
would  dream  of  exercising,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  to  be 
exercised,  if  exercised  at  all,  in  the  face  of  a  public  opinion 
which  would  certainly  refuse  re-election  to  any  legislator  who 
should  violate  the  principles  of  republican  government  so 
strenuously  worked  out  in  our  history,  from  Magna  Charta 
down,  and  now  so  warmly  cherished  by  all  chisses  of  our  peo- 
ple that  no  denial  of  them  could  stand  upon  our  statute*  books 
a  single  twelvemonth.  These  are  merely  limitations  jait  upon 
reaction. 

924.  Limitations  of  Length  of  Session,  etc.  —  Tlu  re  are 
other  limitations,  however,  of  a  very  diiTercnt  character  con- 
tained in  our  state  constitutions  :  limitations  meant  specially 
to  control  the  action  of  legislatures  within  the  sphere  of  their 
proper  and  undoul)ted  powers,  and  uncpiestionably  based  upon 
a  general  distrust  of  the  wisdom,  if  not  of  the  honesty,  of  leg- 
islators. Thus  our  constitutions  very  commonly  forbid  all 
private  or  special  legislation,  confining  legislatures  to  the  pas- 
sage of  general  laws  applying  uniform  rules  to  all  persons 
and  all  cases  alike.  They  limit,  moreover,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  length  and  frequency  of  legislative  si^ssions,  providing 
that  the  legislature  shall  convene,  for  instance,  only  once  in 
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ererr  period  of  two  jears,  and  shall  continae  its  biennial  ses- 
sioQ  for  not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days,  except  under 
special  or  exceptional  conditions,  when  extra  sessions  may  be 
called  by  the  governor  or  regular  sessions  extended  by  a  special 
tir.>tliirus  or  three-fifths  vote.  Many  constitutions  contain, 
.kli^i.  miniite  provisions  concerning  the  conduct  of  legislation, 
f  ori  idding  the  introduction  of  bills  later  than  such  and  such  a 
d^y  of  a  limited  session,  prescribing  the  general  form  of  bills, 
linLitiiig  their  subject-matter  to  a  single  object  each,  and  even 
e>:»niiii;uidini:  the  manner  of  their  consideration. 

vOo.  Other  Limitations.  —  More  than  this,  as  we  hare  seen, 
liier^  are  certain  classes  of  legislative  provisions  which  have 
c-ern  removed  beyond  the  cognizance  of  legislatures  by  being 
T>ui  into  the  constitutions  themselves :  such  as  exemptions  of 

vrrain  ol^isc^es  of  property  from  seizure  for  private  debt  (gener- 
.Cly  ralltxi  "Homestead  exemptions"),  *  prohibition '  provis- 
iv  ::>,  e:c-  The  embodiment  of  such  measures  in  constitutions  is, 
.k>  I  Live  said  (sees,  894,  895),  only  a  means  of  putting  them 
l^yoni  Ir^slative  interference,  —  is  a  limitation  of  the  same 

•^iirevt  s^:::  as  a  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  usual,  also,  for  our 
s:a:e  cons: i rations  to  limit  the  power  of  legislatures  to  create 
vvriv  rari«  US,  by  provisions  which  direct  the  passage  of  general 
'  v>  :  ::u:r: -oration  to  be  applied  in  a  formal  administratiye 
iiii  .:.rr  by  the  courts,  to  which  applications  for  incorporation 
.\r\  T'^  Iv  made. 

'.>^v  The  period  to  which  the  duration  of  legislative  leuioiii  is  re- 
sirivrcvi  Tories  from  forty  days  (Colorado,  Georgia)  to  nlnet^^  dajs 
^MaryUnd  and  Virginia\  the  most  usual  period  being  six^  days.  It 
i$  noteworthy  that  only  four  of  the  original  thirteen  states  hare  put  a 
restriction  upon  the  sessions  of  their  legislatures.  Eight  of  theae  lllir- 
tevn  hare,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  restricted  either  iHioUjr  or  io 
part  the  power  to  pass  prirate  or  special  legislation,  —  the  power,  that 
i5.  to  make  special  rules  for  special  cases  or  for  particular  IndiTiduala. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  in  the  newer  states,  for  the  most  put, 
that  the  strictest  and  most  extensive  limitations  of  legislatire  power  are 
to  be  found. 
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927.  State  Legislatures  not  Sovereign  Bodies.  —  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  our  state  legislatures  are  not  in  any  sense 
*  sovereign'  bodies:  the  only  sovereign  authority  lies  with  the 
people.  There  is  a  certain  serviceable  clearness  of  view  to  be 
had  by  regarding  the  state  governments  as  corporations :  their 
legislatures  are  laio-making  bodies  acting  within  tlie  gifts  of 
charters,  and  by  these  charters  in  most  cases  very  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  action.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  so 
unique  a  place  of  power  under  our  system  to  the  courts,  the 
authoritative  interpreters  of  the  fundamental  law  to  which  all 
legislation  and  all  executive  action  must  conform. 

928.  Legislative  Organization.  —  In  all  the  states  the  legis- 
lature consists  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  in  most  of  them  the  term  of  senators  is  four  years, 
that  of  representatives  two  years,  one-half  of  the  senate  being 
renewed  every  two  years  at  the  general  elections.  There  is 
no  such  difference  in  character,  however,  between  the  two 
houses  of  the  state  legislatures  as  exists  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
necticut, as  we  have  seen  (sec.  869),  furnished  the  suggestion 
upon  which  the  framers  of  the  federal  constitution  acted  in 
deciding  upon  the  basis  and  character  of  representation  in  the 
two  federal  houses ;  for  in  the  Connecticut  legislature  of  that 
time  the  house  represented  the  towns,  as  the  confederate  units 
of  the  state,  while  the  senate  represented  the  people  directly. 
Even  Connecticut  has  now  abandoned  this  arrangement,  how- 
ever, and  in  almost  all  the  states  representation  in  both  houses 
is  based  directly  upon  population,  the  only  difference  between 
the  senate  and  house  being  that  the  senate  consists  of  fewer 
members  representing  larger  districts.  Often,  for  instance, 
each  county  of  a  state  is  entitled  to  send  several  representa- 
tives to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  while  several  coun- 
ties are  combined  to  form  a  senatorial  district. 

929.  BeaBonji  lor  Two  HouBes  in  State  Legislatures.  —  There 
if,  comequently,  no  such  reason  for  having  two  houses  in  the  states  as 
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exists  in  the  cftte  of  the  federal  gOTenunent  The  object  of  the  federal 
amLngement  is  the  represeDiation  of  the  two  elements  upon  which  the 
national  goremment  rests,  nameljr,  the  popular  will  and  a  federal  union 
of  states.  The  sutc  legislatures  hare  two  houses  simplj  for  purposes 
of  deliberateness  in  legislation,  in  order,  that  is,  that  legislation  may 
be  filtered  through  the  debates  of  two  co-ordinate  bodies,  representing 
slightly  differing  constituencies,  though  coming  both  directly  from  the 
people,  and  may  thus  escape  the  taint  of  precipitation  apt  often  to  attach 
to  the  conclusions  of  a  single  all-powerful  popular  chamber.  The  double 
organization  represents  no  principle,  but  only  an  effort  at  prudence. 

9o0.  The  reason  for  our  baring  double  legislatures  cannot,  howerer, 
be  so  simply  explained.  It  is  compounded  of  both  deliberate  and  his- 
torical elements.  Its  historical  grounds  are  sufficiently  clear :  the  sen- 
ates of  our  states  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  councils  associated  with 
the  colonial  governors,  though  of  course  they  now  represent  a  rery  dif- 
ferent principle.  The  colonial  councils  emanated  from  the  executiTe, 
and  may  be  said  to  hare  been  parts  of  the  executive,  while  our  senates, 
of  course,  emanate  from  the  people.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  element 
of  deliWrate  imitation  of  English  institutions.  One  hundred  years  ago 
England  possessed  the  only  great  free  government  in  the  world;  she 
was,  moivover,  our  mother-land,  and  the  statesmen  who  formed  our  con- 
stitutions at  the  revolution  naturally  adopted  that  English  fashion  of 
legislative  organization  which  has  since  become  the  prevailing  fashion 
among  all  liberalized  governments.  Possibly,  too,  they  were  influenced 
bv  more  ancient  example.  The  two  greatest  nations  of  antiquity  had 
bad  double  legislatures,  and,  because  such  legislatures  existed  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modern  times,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  only 
natural  kind. 

^^o  1 .  Historical  Precedents.  —  Greeks,  Romans,  and  English  alike, 
of  course,  had  at  tirst  only  a  single  great  law-making  body,  a  great  s«a- 
ate  representiiii:  the  elders  or  nobles  of  the  community,  associated  with 
the  king.  and.  because  of  the  power  or  rank  of  its  members,  a  guiding 
authority  in  the  state.  In  all  three  nations  special  historical  processes 
produced  at  length  legislatures  representing  the  people  also;  the  popu- 
lar assemblies  were,  on  one  plan  or  another,  co-ordinated  with  the  am- 
toe-rat ic  assembly,  and  presently  the  plan  of  an  aristocratic  chamber 
and  a  popular  chamber  in  close  association  appeared  in  full  develop- 
ment. We  copied  tlie  English  chambers  when  they  were  in  this  stage 
of  real  coordination:  before  her  legislature  had  sustained  that  great 
change,  which  Greece  and  Rome  also  had  witnessed,  whereby  ail  real 
power  came  to  rest  again  with  a  single  body,  the  popular  assembly. 
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•932.  TermB  of  Senators  and  HepreBontatives.  —  Among  the  older 
states  of  the  union  there  is  a  more  noticeable  variety  of  law  as  to  the 
terms  of  senators  and  representatives  than  is  to  be  found  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  constitutions  of  the  newer  states.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  the  term  of  both  senators  and  representa- 
tives is  a  single  year  only.  In  New  Jersey  senators  are  elected  for 
three  years,  one-third  of  the  senate  being  renewed  every  year  at  the 
election  for  representatives,  whose  terra  in  New  Jersey  is  but  one  year. 
A  large  number  of  the  states,  however,  both  new  and  old,  limit  the  term 
of  senators  to  two  years,  the  term  of  representatives;  while  in  Louisi- 
ana representatives  are  given  the  same  term  as  senators,  namely,  four 
years. 

933.  Names  of  the  Houses.  —  There  is  some  variety  among  the 
states  as  regards  the  name  by  which  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
is  known.  In  New  York  the  popular  house  is  called  "  the  Assembly  " ; 
in  Virginia,  the  "House  of  Delegates";  in  New  Jersey,  the  "General 
Assembly,"  —  a  name  generally  given  in  most  of  the  states  to  the  two 
bouses  taken  together. 

934.  The  qualifications  required  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives vary  widely  in  the  different  states,  but  not  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  principle.  It  is  universally  required,  for  exanipl(», 
that  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  citizens ;  it  is  very 
generally  required  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  states, 
sometimes  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  districts,  for 
which  they  are  elected ;  and  it  is  in  almost  all  cas<*s  required 
that  a  member  of  the  legislature  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
age.  Variety  appears  in  these  provisions  only  in  respect  of 
particulars,  of  details,  as  to  the  lengtli  of  time  citizenship  or 
residence  shall  have  been  acquired  before  election,  the  particu- 
lar age  necessary,  etc. 

The  age  required  varies  in  the  case  of  senators  from  twenty-one  to 
thirty  years,  in  the  case  of  representatives  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
five. 

Only  in  Delaware  is  a  property  qualification  prescribed.  In 
that  state  no  one  can  be  a  senator  who  is  not  possessed  of  a 
freehold  estate  of  two  hundred  acres  or  of  personal  or  mixed 
estate  worth  £1000. 
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935.  Legislative  Procedure. — The  same  general  mles  of 

organization  and  procedure  are  observed  in  the  constitution 
and  business  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  more  numerous  branch  is  in  all  cases  presided  over  by  an 
officer  of  its  own  election  who  is  called  the  '  Speaker ' ;  the  sen- 
ate sits  under  the  presidency,  generally,  of  a  LieiUenarU  Gov- 
ernor y  who  occupies  much  the  same  place  in  the  government 
of  the  state  that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
occupies  in  the  national  government :  he  is  contingent  substi- 
tute for  the  governor. 

936.  Standing  Committees.  —  The  houses  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures, too,  being  separated  from  the  executive  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  guidance,  depend  upon 
standing  committees  for  the  preliminary  examination,  digestion, 
and  preparation  of  their  business,  and  allow  to  these  commit- 
tees an  almost  unquestioned  command  of  the  time  and  the 
eonehisions  of  the  legislature.  The  state  legislatures  of  the 
early  time,  as  I  have  said,  served  as  models  for  Congress ;  they 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  later  states,  made  like  them,  have 
retained  substantially  that  first  plan  of  organization,  following 
tlie  rules  of  parliamentary  practice  universally  observed  among 
English-speaking  peoples ;  and  they  and  Congress  alike  have 
had  in  the  main  the  same  development :  as  they  have  grown 
larger  they  have  grown  more  dependent  upon  their  advisory 
parts,  their  committees. 

In  several  States  the  constitutions  themselves  command  the  refeKBoe 
of  all  bills  to  committees  and  forbid  the  passage  of  any  meaaure  which 

has  not  been  referred  and  reported  upon.  f 

937.  The  Suffrage.  —  The  suffrage  is  in  all  the  states  given 
by  constitutional  provision  to  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  but  it  does  not  in  all  the  states  stop  there.  Many 
of  the  states  extend  the  privilege  of  voting  also  to  eveiy 
male  resident  of  foreign  birth  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citisen; 
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and  ten  states  grant  it  to  every  male  citizen  or  ^inhabitants 
of  voting  age.  The  laws  of  almost  all  the  states  require  resi- 
dence in  the  state  for  a  certain  length  of  time  previous  to  the 
election  in  which  the  privilege  is  sought  to  be  exercised  (the 
period  varies  all  the  way  from  three  months  to  two  years  and 
a  half);  as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting;  most  require  a 
certain  length  of  residence  in  the  county  also  where  the  privi- 
lege is  to  be  exercised;  some  a  certain  length  of  residence  iu 
the  voting  precinct.  Many  states  require  all  voters  to  have 
paid  certain  taxes;  but  no  state  has  a  property  qualification 
properly  so-called. 

938.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  suffrage  is  confined  to 
those  who  can  read  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is  common,  of  course, 
throughout  the  country  to  exclude  criminals,  insane  persons,  idiots,  and 
in  several  states  the  privilege  is  withheld  from  those  who  bet  on  elec- 
tions. In  Florida  betting  on  an  election  not  only  excludes  from  the 
election  in  connection  with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  but  is  pun- 
ished, upon  conviction,  by  entire  and  permanent  disfranchisement.  A 
number  of  states  also  shut  out  duellists. 

939.  The  privilege  of  voting  in  school  elections  is  given  to  women  in 
BCassachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado,  though  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  states  without  exception  declare  the  suffrage  to  be  restricted,  in 
general,  to  males.  In  the  three  territories  of  Washington,^  Wyoming, 
and  Utah,  women  are  allowed  to  vote  in  all  elections.  In  Kansas  they 
have  the  elective  franchise  in  municipal  elections. 

-^  940.  The  State  Courts.  —  A  very  great  variety  of  course 
exists  among  the  laws  of  the  several  states  regarding  the  con- 
stitution, functions,  and  relative  subordination  of  the  courts. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  state  courts  must,  therefore,  be  made 
in  very  broad  outline.  Perhaps  in  this  department  of  state 
law,  as  in  others,  there  may  be  said  to  be,  despite  a  bewildering 
variety  of  detail,  sufficient  unity  of  general  feature  to  warrant 
a  generalized  description,  and  to  render  unnecessary  the  unsat- 
isfactory expedient  of  choosing  the  institution^  of  a  single 

*  Washington  Territory  became  a  state  July  1,  1889,  being  admitted 
nlong  with  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
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state  as  in  some  broad  sense  typical,  and  describing  them 
alone. 

941.  The  courts  of  our  states  are  in  no  sense  organs  of  fed- 
eral justice,  as  the  courts  of  the  Grerman  states  are  (sec.  436) ; 
they  have  an  entirely  independent  standing  and  organization 
and  an  entirely  independent  jurisdiction.  Their  constitution 
and  procedure  are  in  no  way  affected  by  federal  law,  —  except 
of  coui^se  by  way  of  limitation;  —  their  sphere  is  a  sphere 
apart.  The  series  of  courts  in  each  state,  therefore,  is  com- 
plete :  every  state  has  its  supreme  court,  as  well  as  its  inferior 
tribunals,  and  appeals  lie  from  the  state  courts  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  only  in  cases  involving  federal  law  or  in 
cases  where  the  character  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  does  not 
give  any  state  court  complete  jurisdiction  (sees.  888,  1082, 
1083). 

942.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  state 
courts  is  what  I  may  call  their  local  attacJiment.  In  most  cases 
the  judges  are  not  appointed  by  any  central  authority  but  are 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  circuit  in  which  they 
hold  court :  they,  like  members  of  legislatures,  may  be  said 
to  have  ^constituents.'  Their  responsibility  is  thus  chiefly  a 
responsibility  to  the  electors,  a  popular  rather  than  official 
res}X)nsibility.  The  courts  are  held  together  in  a  common 
system  and  to  a  common  duty  by  law,  therefore,  not  by  disci- 
pline or  official  subordination  to  superior  judicial  authorities. 
The  courts  may  be  said  to  be  local  rather  than  central  organs ; 
they  are  integrated  only  by  the  course  of  appeal,  by  the 
appellate  authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  courts  in 
points  of  law. 

^3.  This  localization  of  the  organs  of  gorerament^  in  their  oflgiii  M 
well  as  in  their  functions,  is  a  general  characteristic  of  Americsii  poUtp 
ical  organization,  — a  characteristic  which  appears  most  conapicao«i|f 
in  the  arrangements  of  local  government,  which  is,  as  we  shall  tee,  not 
so  much  organized  as  left  to  organize  itself  under  geneiml  •teCnlii  lor 
whose  enforcement  no  central  machinery  is  proTided. 
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944.  Common  Law  Courts. — There  are,  usually,  four 
grades  of  jurisdiction  iu  the  judicial  systems  of  the  states,  with 
four  grades  of  courts  corresponding.  There  are  generally  (1) 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  petty  police 
offences  and  over  civil  suits  for  trifling  sums ;  who  conduct 
preliminary  hearings  in  cases  of  grave  criminal  offence,  com- 
mitting the  accused,  when  there  is  prima  facie  proof  of  guilt, 
for  trial  by  a  higher  court ;  and  who  are,  in  general  terms,  con- 
servators of  the  peace.  They  act  separately  and  have  quite 
lost  the  high  judicial  estate  which  still  l)elongs  to  the  English 
Justices,  from  whom  they  take  their  name.  Their  decisions 
are  in  almost  all  cases  subject  to  appeals  to  higher  courts. 

Mayor's  courts  in  the  towns  are  generally  the  same  in  rank  and  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  concerned,  as  the  courts  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

945.  (2)  County  or  Municipal  Courts,  Avhieh  hear  appeals 
from  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  from  Mayor's  courts,  and 
whose  own  original  jurisdiction  is  one  step  higher  than  that  of 
the  Justices,  including  civil  cases  involving  considerable  sums, 
and  criminal  cjises  generally  not  of  the  gravest  character. 

Often,  however,  courts  of  this  grade,  especially  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  larger  towns,  are  given  a  much  higher  jurisdiction  and  are  co- 
ordinated in  some  respects  with  courts  of  the  next  higher  grade,  the 
Superior  Courts. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky  the  county  courts  retain 
the  English  name  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

946.  (3)  Superior  Courts,  which  hear  appeals  from  the 
county  and  municipal  courts,  and  generally  from  all  inferior 
courts,  and  which  are  themselves  courts  of  high  original  juris- 
diction of  the  most  general  character  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  courts  which  give 
to  the  courts  of  lower  grade  their  name  of  *  inferior.'  County 
and  municipal  courts,  as  their  names  imply,  sit  only  for  certain 
small  districts;  but  the  districts  over  which  superior  courts 
have  jurisdiction  usually  cover  a  wide  area,  necessitating  the 
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sitting  of  each  such  court  in  several  places  in  suooession.     In 
other  words,  superior  courts  are  generally  circuit  courts,  as 

in  many  states  they  are  called. 

'  Circuit  courts '  is,  indeed,  the  most  generallj  used  name  for  courts 
of  this  grade,  that  is,  for  the  principal  courts  of  the  state ;  though  in 
almost  as  many  states  thej  are  called  '  district  courts.'  In  most  of  the 
states  these  courts  have,  of  course,  special  judges  of  their  own;  but  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  thej  are  held  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  on  circuit. 

947.  In  some  states  civil  is  separated  from  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
this  grade,  and  distinct  courts  are  created  for  each.  Thus  in  New  York 
there  arc  Circuit  courts  which  hear  civil  causes  and  courts  of  Ojer  and 
Terminer,  immediately  subordinated  to  a  court  of  General  Sessions,  for 
the  hearing  of  criminal  cases ;  and  in  Texas  there  are  District  courts  for 
civil  causes,  District  Criminal  courts  for  criminal  cases.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  the  courts  of  general  criminal  juris- 
diction, as  in  England,  civil  causes  going  to  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas. 
Delaware  has  criminal  courts  called  courts  of  Gaol  Delivery. 

948.  (4)  Supreme  Courts,  which  in  most  of  the  states  hare 
no  original  jurisdiction  at  all,  but  only  appellate  jurisdiction, 
hearing  appeals  in  all  classes  of  cases  (except  such  as  involve 
only  trifling  offences  or  small  sums  of  money)  from  the  supe- 
rior courts  and  from  various  inferior  courts. 

940.  (5)  In  five  states  there  are  supremest  courts  above  the  *  supreme.' 
Thus  in  New  York  a  Court  of  Appeals  revises  errors  made  in  certain 
cases  by  the  supreme  court ;  in  New  Jersey  there  is  a  supreme  court 
above  the  circuit,  which  is  itself  of  high  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  a 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  above  the  supreme;  in  Louisiana  the 
order  is  reversed  and  there  is  a  supreme  court  above  a  court  of  ap- 
peals;  in  Illinois  a  supreme  court  above  certain  district  "appellate 
courts  " ;  and  in  Kentucky  a  court  of  appeals  above  a  supreme  court 
which  is  called  '  superior '  simply.  In  Texas  there  are  two  co-ordinate 
supreme  courts  :  one,  called  the  supreme,  for  the  hearing  of  ctvil  cases 
only,  the  other,  called  the  court  of  appeals,  for  the  hearing  of  criminal 
cases  and  of  civil  cases  brought  up  from  the  county  courts. 

950.   Decisions  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  subject  to  revision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
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961.  The  name  'court  of  appeals'  is  found  also  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

962.  In  five  of  the  original  states  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey),  and  in  Maine,  the  supreme  courts 
have,  anomalously  enough,  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases;  but  in  the  newer  states  such  an  arrangement  is  never  found. 

963.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  there  are  complete 
sets  of  courts,  reproducing  the  state  judiciary  in  small.  Thus  in  Balti- 
more, for  example,  there  are  city  courts  from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  a 
"Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City." 

954.  Courts  of  Equity.  —  "  Equity  "  is  defined,  under  the 
legal  systems  of  England  and  the  United  States,  as  "that  por- 
tion of  remedial  justice  which  is  exclusively  administered  by 
a  court  of  equity,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  portion  of 
remedial  justice  which  is  exclusively  administered  by  a  court 
of  common  law"  (Story).  In  other  words,  it  is  that  portion 
of  remedial  justice  which  was  administered  in  England  by  the 
Chancellors,  who  were  *  the  keepers  of  the  king's  conscience,' 
and  from  whose  court,  as  if  from  the  king's  sense  of  justice, 
there  issued  writs  from  time  to  time  for  the  remedy  of  wrongs 
for  which  the  common  law  made  no  adequate  provision  (sees. 
666,  1189,  1190).  The  early  Chancellors  were  ecclesiastics 
imbued  with  Koman  law  as  it  had  come  down  throudi  the 

o 

medium  of  the  canon  law,  and  both  in  their  hands  and  in  those 
of  their  lay  successors  of  later  times,  who  were  the  heirs  of 
their  principles  and  prerogatives,  equity  law  and  procedure 
became  a  very  different  thing  from  the  law  and  procedure  of 
the  common  law  courts  (sec.  9o6). 
r  955.  Fusion  of  Law  and  Equity.  —  As  time  has  gone  on 
equity  and  law  have  been  largely  fused,  even  in  England,  just 
as  the  jus  gentium  and  the  jus  civile  became  merged  in  the 
development  of  the  Roman  law  (se(;s.  206,  208,  212,  216) ;  and 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  same  courts  exercise 
both  equitable  and  common  law  jurisdiction.  In  several  states 
the  whole  procedure,  even,  in  both  jurisdictions  has  been  made 
practically    identical,   and   law   is   not    distinguishable   from 
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equity.  Greiierally,  however,  the  distinctive  procedure  has 
been  preserved,  and  only  courts  of  the  superior  and  supreme 
grades  have  lx3en  given  equitable  jurisdiction, — jurisdiction, 
that  is,  over  cases  in  which  the  remedy  is  equitable.  In 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Vermont  there  are  still  special  chancery  courts. 

1)5(5.  Equity  processes  of  trial  differ  from  common  law  processes, 
outwardly,  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  testimony  is  written  instead  of 
oral,  and  that  decisions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  rest  with  the  judge 
instead  of  with  a  jury.  For  its  special  subject-matter  equity  jurisdic- 
tion generally  embraces  such  matters  as  trusts,  mistakes,  frauds,  etc.  — 
matters  hardly  tangible  by  ordinary  remedies. 

1)57.  Probate  Courts.  —  In  most  of  the  states  there  axe  spe- 
cial probate  courts,  —  special  courts,  that  is,  charged  with  juris- 
diction over  tlie  proof  of  wills,  the  administration  of  estates, 
the  appointment  of  guardians,  administrators,  etc.,  the  care  of 
the  estates  of  wards,  and,  in  general  of  the  proper  disposition 
of  tlie  property  of  persons  deceased.  In  many  states,  however, 
these  functions  are  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

{^58.  In  England  this  probate  jurisdiction  was,  from  the  first  until  a 
very  recent  date,  a  prerogative  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  two 
of  our  states  the  probate  courts  retain  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
exercised  this  function  in  the  place  of  the  bishop:  in  Georgia  the  court 
is  called  the  court  of  the  'Ordinary,'  in  New  York  the  'Surrogate's' 
court.  In  New  Jersey,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  same  origin,  it  is 
called  the  '  Prerogative '  court.  In  several  states,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  known,  by  virtue  of  one  side  of  its  function,  as  the  '  Orphan's  ^ 
court.  , 

DiV.).  Judges.  — The  judges  of  most  of  the  state  courts  are 
elect(Ml,  Lceiierally  by  the  people,  in  a  few  cases  by  the  legisla- 
ture ;  only  in  Delaware  are  they  appointed  by  the  gOTemoFy 
thougli  in  several  states  they  are  nominated  by  the  gOYemorand 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Supreme  court  judges  are  usually  elected  hj  the  people  of  the  state 
at  large;  circuit,  district,  county,  municipal,  and  other  Judges  1^  tiM 

electors  of  the  area  in  which  they  serre. 
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The  terms  of  judges  range  all  the  way  from  two  years  to  a 
tenure  during  good  behavior. 

960.  In  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  and  Massachusetts  all  judges  of 
the  higher  courts  hold  during  good  behavior ;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  also,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  a  like 
life  ten  are. 

Of  course  the  length  of  the  term  varies  with  the  grade  of  the  court,  the 
tendency  being  to  give  longer  terms  to  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts. 

%1.  The  qualifications  required  of  judges  by  state  law  are 
not  stringent.  Only  some  eiglit  or  nine  of  the  states  require 
by  law  any  identification  of  their  judges  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion; and  only  six  require  *  learning  in  the  law*;  thougli  of 
course,  custom  and  public  opinion  generally  confine  the  choice 
of  judges  to  professional  lawyers.  Generally  a  certain  age  is 
required  of  judges  (varying,  where  there  is  such  a  requirement, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years),  besides,  in  most  cases, 
citizenship  and  residence  in  the  state  or  circuit. 

As  a  rule  single  judges  hold  all  the  courts  except  the  higliest. 
Supreme  courts  have  a  more  or  less  numerous  '  bencli.' 

962.  The  ministerial  officers  of  the  state  courts,  the  sheriffs, 
are  generally  not  appointed  by  the  judges  or  responsibh^  to 
them,  but  elected  by  the  people  and  answerable  to  '  constit- 
uents,' just  as  the  judges  themselves  are.  Even  the  clerks  of 
the  courts  are  often  elected. 

063.  The  position  of  sheriff  thus  differs  very  materially  from  the 
position  of  a  United  States  marshal  (sec.  1091),  the  sheriff's  counterpart 
in  the  federal  judicial  system.  The  marshal  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  is  responsible  to  a  central  authority,  is 
part  of  a  centralized  organization  of  justice.  The  sheriff,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  organ  of  an  extremely  decentralized,  an  almost  di^inte- 
grated,  organization  of  justice. 

The  bailiffs,  the  sheriff's  deputies,  are  usually  the  appointees  of  the 
sheriff. 

964.  The  State  Executives.  —  The  Executives  of  the  states 
are  the  least  distinct  parts  of  state  organization,  the  least  sus- 
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ceptible  of  being  adequately  pictured  in  outline^  or  indeed  in 
any  broad  and  general  way.  Under  our  system  of  state  law 
the  executive  officers  of  a  state  government  are  neither  the 
servants  of  the  legislature,  as  in  Switzerland,  nor  the  responsi- 
ble guides  of  the  legislature,  as  in  England,  nor  the  real  con- 
trolling authority  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  iinder  our 
own  federal  system.  The  Executive  of  a  state  has  an  impor- 
tant representative  place,  as  a  type  of  the  state's  legal  unity ; 
it  has  a  weighty  function  of  superintendence,  is  the  fountain 
of  information,  the  centre  and  source  of  advice,  the  highest 
organ  of  administration  to  the  general  eye ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  place  or  function  of  guiding  power.  Execu- 
tive power  is  diffused  by  our  law  throughout  the  local  organs 
of  government ;  only  a  certain  formal  superintendence  remains 
with  the  authorities  at  the  state  capitals. 

Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  governor's  veto  power,  —  that 
contains  real  energy,  —  but  only  to  executive  functions  proper;  these 
are  localized,  not  centralized,  after  the  extremest  pattern. 

965.  Not  all  of  the  states  have  the  same  central  executive 
officers.  All,  of  course,  have  governors ;  twenty-seven  have 
lieutenant  governors ;  all  have  secretaries  of  state ;  all  have 
treasurers  ;  almost  all  have  attorneys-general ;  and  a  majority, 
superintendents  of  education.  ^lany  have  also  auditors;  eleven 
have  comptrollers,  and  fifteen  boards  of  education ;  four  (Mas- 
sacliusetts.  New  Hain|)sliire,  Maine,  North  Carolina)  associate 
councils  with  their  governors. 

900.  For  the  rest,  tiiere  are  minor  officers  of  various  functions  in  the 
different  states;  superintendents  of  prisons,  for  instance,  registrars  of 
land  offices,  superintendents  of  labor,  bureaux  of  agriculture,  commis- 
sioners of  mines,  commissioners  of  immigration,  etc.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  uniformity  between  the  administrations  of  the  states  as 
regards  these  special  offices ;  different  states  undertake  different  func- 
tions, new  or  old,  and  create  new,  or  revive  old,  offices  according^jT. 

967.  The  governor's  term  of  office  is  in  almost  all  of  the 
states  either  two  or  four  years,  although  Massachusetts  and 
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Bhode  Island  give  their  governors  a  terra  of  but  a  single  year, 
while  New  York  and  New  Jersey  elect  theirs  for  three.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  where  such  an  officer  is  elected,  has  the 
same  term  as  the  governor,  and  is  generally  required  to  have 
the  same  qualifications. 

968.  These  qualifications  consist,  almost  always,  of  citizen- 
ship of  from  two  to  twenty  years  standing,  residence  within 
the  state  of  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  age  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years. 

In  Maine  it  is  required  that  the  governor  shall  be  a  native-born  citi- 
zen. Massachusetts  imposes  upon  candidates  for  her  governor's  chair 
a  property  qualification,  namely,  the  possession  in  his  own  right  of 
freehold  property  lying  within  the  state,  and  worth  £  1000. 

969.  The  terms  of  the  other  principal  state  officers  are 

usually  the  same  as  the  term  of  the  governor,  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  give  to  treasurers,  secretaries  of  state,  attorneys- 
general,  and  auditors  a  longer  tenure.  The  qualifications  re- 
quired of  the  different  officers  are  of  course  of  the  most  various 
nature. 

In  New  York,  though  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  hold  for 
three  years,  the  other  officers  of  state  are  given  terms  of  only  two 
years. 

970.  The  constitutions  of  many  of  the  states  still  exhibit  the  jealousy 
of  long  terms  of  office  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic feeling  generated  in  the  colonies  by  the  constant  friction  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  officials  who  owed  tiieir  offices, 
not  to  election,  but  to  royal  appointment.  The  constitution  of  Missis- 
sippi forbids  the  holding  of  any  office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior; 
seven  states  limit  official  tenure  to  a  maximum  period  of  seven  years ; 
Texas  makes  two  years  the  maxinmm  ;  and  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  give  express  constitutional  sanction  to  rotation  in  office. 

971.  Many  states  effect  such  a  limitation  with  reference  to  the  tenure 
ci  the  governor's  office  by  provisions  setting  bounds  to  the  re-fligibility 
of  the  governor.  Thus  some  exclude  their  governors  from  successive 
terms ;  others  allow  only  a  single  term  to  any  one  man  within  a  specific 
period  of,  say,  eight  years ;  while  still  others  withhold  re-eligibility 
altogether. 
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972.  Contrast  between  State  and  Federal  Executiyes.— 

The  federal  executive  was,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  869),  consti- 
tuted in  quite  close  accordance  with  the  models  of  previous 
state  organization ;  but  the  imitation  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  gone  further  than  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  should  have  a  single  governmental  head,  a  presi- 
dent, because  the  states  had  tried  and  approved  a  single  presi- 
dency. For  the  rest,  the  president  was  given  the  character, 
as  regards  his  relations  with  the  other  officials  of  the  federal 
system,  rather  of  an  English  sovereign  than  of  a  state  governor. 
Certainly  the  contrast  between  the  official  place  and  power  of 
the  president  and  the  place  and  power  of  the  state  governors 
of  the  present  day  is  a  very  sharp  and  far-reaching  contrast 
indeed.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  federal  government  who  is  elected;  all 
other  federal  officials  are  appointed  by  him,  and  are  responsible 
to  him.  Even  the  chief  of  them  bear  to  him,  in  theory  at 
least,  only  the  relation  of  advisers ;  though  in  fact,  it  must  be 
iicknowlcdged,  they  are  in  effect  his  colleagues.  Of  state  offi- 
cials associated  with  the  governor  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
said  that  both  in  law  and  in  fact  they  are  colleagues  of  the  gov- 
ernor, in  no  sense  his  agents  or  subordinates,  except  perhaps 
in  mere  formal  precedence.  They,  like  himself,  are  elected  by 
the  jKHiple  ;  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  their  choice.  Nor  do 
they  scu've  him  after  election.  They  are  not  given  him  as 
advisi'rs  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  co-ordinated  with  him. 
North  Carolina,  indeed,  calls  her  chief  officers  of  state  a  'cabi- 
net ' ;  but  they  are  not  dependent  upon  each  other  even  in 
counsel,  and  they  are  quite  as  independent  of  the  governor  as 
Congress  is  of  the  president.  The  only  means  of  removal  to 
which  the  ])rincipal  officers  of  the  states  are  subject  is,  ordi- 
narily, imjyeachmeut,  to  which  the  governor  also  is  equally 
exposed.  Both  they  and  he  may  be  charged  with  official 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  the  house  of  representatives  and 
tried,  convicted,  and  removed  by  the  senate  of  the  state.    Their 
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only  other  responsibility  is  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  which,  like 
any  other  citizens,  they  are  answerable,  after  removal  from 
office,  for  actual  breaches  of  law.  Governor,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary of  state,  attorney-::^eneral,  —  all  state  officers  alike,  serve, 
not  other  officers,  but  the  i>eople,  who  elected  them  ;  upon  the 
people  they  are  dependent,  not  upon  each  other  ;  they  consti- 
tute no  hierarchy,  but  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality. 

973.  In  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Texas,  the  secretaries  of  state  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate;  in  several  states  the 
attorney-general  also  is  appointed;  nor  is  it  uncommon  for  the  state 
superintendent  of  education  to  be  an  appointee  of  the  governor:  and 
these  facts  offer  apparent  contradiction  to  the  statement  that  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  state  executives  stand  always  apart  in  complete 
independence  and  co-ordination,  —  especially  when  it  is  added  that  in 
one  or  two  states  officers  so  important  as  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
attorney-general  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  (jovvrnor.  But  these  cases 
constitute  in  fact  no  real  exceptions  :  for  the  duties  of  such  officers,  after 
their  appointment,  are  prescribed  by  constitutional  provision  or  by  stat- 
ute, not  by  the  governor;  and  the  governor  may  remove  them,  not  at 
his  whim,  but  for  just  legal  cause  only.  In  brief,  tiiough  appointed  by 
him,  they  do  not  depend  upon  him. 

974.  Real  Character  of  a  State  *  Executive.'  — The  gover- 
nor therefore,  is  not  the  ^Executive  ';  he  is  but  :i  single  piece 
of  the  executive.  Tliere  are  other  ])ioces  eo-ordinit(Hl  with 
him  over  which  he  has  no  direct  official  control,  an  1  which  are 
of  less  dignity  than  he,  only  because  they  have  no  power  to 
control  legislation,  as  he  may  do  by  the  exercise  of  liis  veto, 
and  because  his  position  is  more  representative,  perha])S,  of 
the  state  government  as  a  whole,  of  the  people  of  the  state  as 
a  unit.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers  of  a  state  government  can  even  when 
taken  together  be  correctly  described  as  '  the  executive,'  since 
the  actual  execution  of  the  laws  does  not  rest  with  them  but 
with  the  local  officers  chosen  by  the  towns  and  counties  and 
bound  to  the  central  authorities  of  the  state  by  no  real  bonds 
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of  responsibility  whatever.  Throughout  all  the  states  theie  is 
a  significant  distinction,  a  real  separation^  between  *  state '  aad 
*  local '  officials ;  local  officials  are  not  regarded,  that  is,  as  state 
officers,  but  as  officers  of  their  districts  only,  responsible  to 
constituents,  not  to  central  authorities.  In  all  the  states, 
probably  without  exception,  the  sheriffs  and  other  county  offi- 
cers, the  county  treasurers,  clerks,  surveyors,  commissioners, 
etc.,  and  the  town  and  city  officials  also,  as  well  as  the  judges 
of  the  courts  and  the  solicitors  or  district  attorneys  who  repre- 
sent the  public  authority  before  the  courts,  are  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  limited  areas,  and  are  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as 
servinj^,  not  the  state,  but  their  part  of  the  state.  Minor  'state' 
officers  there  are,  —  minor  officers,  that  is,  who  serve  ministe- 
rially the  central  offices, — and  these  are  often  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  but  it  is  exceptional  for  the  governor  to  control 
in  any  real  sense  the  officials,  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  the 
laws  are  in  fact  put  into  actual  operation.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  is  the  veritable  chief  and  master  of  the  offi- 
cial forces  of  the  federal  government ;  he  appoints  and  in  most 
eases  can  remove,  for  cause,  all  federal  marshals,  district  attor- 
neys, revenue  officers,  post-office  officials.  But  the  governor  of 
a  state  occupies  no  such  position ;  nor  does  any  high  *  state ' 
official ;  the  central  offices  of  a  state  constitute  a  system  of 
supervision  and  report  often,  but  seldom  a  system  of  control. 

975.  In  Micliigan,  it  is  true,  all  officials  not  legislative  or  judicial  maj 
be  removed  by  the  governor  for  just  legal  cause;  in  New  Tork,  too, 
sheriffs,  coroners,  district  attorneys,  and  county  clerks  are  removable 
by  the  same  authority,  and  in  Wisconsin  sheriffs,  coronera,  diatrict 
attorneys,  and  registrars  of  deeds  ;  but  such  provisions  are  ezoeptional, 
and  are  not  accompanied  by  any  real  integration  of  local  govemment 
by  a  system  of  continuous  central  control.  GoTemment  remaina  dk- 
jointed,  —  still  lies  in  separated  parts. 

976.  Helationa  of  the  Local  to  the  Central  Organs  of  Qovam- 
ment  iu  tbe  States.  —  It  is  characteristic  of  our  state  organuatioiit 
therefore,  that  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities  into  which  tbe  atatcf 
are  divided  for  purposes  of  local  governmentdo  not  serve  aa  organa  of  Ibe 
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states  exactly,  but  rather  as  independent  organisms,  constituted  what  they 
are  by  state  law,  indeed,  but  after  being  set  up,  left  to  themselves  almost 
as  entirely  as  if  they  were  self-constituted.  They  elect  their  own  officers 
and  go  their  own  paces  in  enforcing  the  general  laws  of  the  state. 

977.  We  have  not,  therefore,  local  *  self-government ^  in  the  sense  in 
which  Professor  Gneist  has  found  that  term  to  be  properly  used  when 
employed  in  the  light  of  its  Teutonic  history ;  we  have,  instead,  separate 
local  self-direction  which  is  not  the  application  of  government,  but  the 
play  of  independent  action.  Our  local  areas  are  not  (jovemed,  in  brief; 
they  act  for  themselves.  Self-government  implies,  when  used  in  its 
strict  historical  meaning,  that  the  officers  of  local  administration  are 
officers  of  the  state^  of  the  central  authority,  whatever  may  be  the 
machinery  of  their  appointment,  and  that  their  responsibility  is  central, 
not  to  their  neighbors  merely.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  local  units 
of  oar  state  organization  are  governed  at  all  is  this,  that  ihvy  act  under 
general  laws  which  are  made,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  central 
legislatures  of  the  states.  These  laws  are  not  executed  by  the  central  ex- 
ecutive authorities,  or  under  their  control,  but  only  by  local  authorities 
acting  in  semi-independence.   They  are,  so  to  say,  left  to  run  themselves. 

978.  The  Governor.  —  The  usual  duties  of  a  state  governor 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  under  four  general  heads : 
(1),  as  towards  the  legislature,  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  to  the 
houses  at  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
required,  full  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  recommend  to  them  sucli  measures  as  seem  to 
him  necessary  for  the  public  good.  It  is  also  his  duty  in  case  of 
necessity  for  such  a  step,  or  upon  the  requisition  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  legislators,  to  summon  th^  houses  to  extra  session. 
(2)  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  militia,  and  as  such 
is  bound  to  see,  not  only  that  foreign  invasion  is  repelled,  but 
also  that  internal  order  is  preserved.  (3)  He  exercises  the  clem- 
ency of  the  state  towards  condemned  persons,  having  the  right 
to  grant  pardons  to  persons  convicted  of  crime,  to  remit  fines 
and  penalties,  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  remove  political 
disabilities  incurred  in  consequence  of  conviction  of  crime ; 
though  he  exercises  these  high  prerogatives  subject  always  to 
a  definite  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  laws. 
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In  some  sUtes,  as  notably  in  Pennsylrania,  the  power  of  granting  par- 
dent  is  given  to  the  goTernor,  however,  only  in  form,  the  sanction  being 
made  necessary  of  a  Board  of  Pardons,  whose  action  is  semi-judicial. 

(4).  In  all  the  states  except  four  (Delaware,  Khode  Island, 
Ohio,  North  Carolina)  the  governor's  assent  is  made  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  all  laws  not  passed  over  his  dissent  by  a 
s}>e('ial  legislative  vote  upon  a  second  consideration  made  in  full 
view  of  the  governor's  reasons  for  withholding  his  signature. 

979.  All  bills  which  the  governor  signs,  or  upon  which  he  does  not 
take  any  action  within  a  certain  length  of  time,  become  law;  those 
whicii  he  will  not  sign  he  must  return  to  the  legislature  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  objections.  Generally  he  must  return  bills  which  he  thus 
rejects  to  the  house  in  which  they  originated,  though  in  Kansas  he  must 
return  them  always  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

980.  The  vote  by  which  a  bill  may  be  passed  over  the  goyernor's 
veto  varies  very  widely  among  the  states.  In  Connecticut  a  mere  ma- 
jority suffices  for  its  second  passage ;  in  other  states  a  three-fifths  rote 
is  required,  in  some  a  two-thirds  vote ;  sometimes  a  majority  of  elected 
members  (instead  of  a  special  number  within  a  mere  quorum)  must 
concur  in  a  second  passage ;  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  elected 
members.  In  Missouri  it  is  provided  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  elected  members  shall  be  necessary  in  the  house  in  which  the  meas- 
ure originated,  while  a  mere  majority  of  the  other  house  will  sufllce. 

981.  In  thirteen  of  the  states  the  governor  is  given  the  power  to 
veto  particular  items  in  appropriation  bills;  as  regards  all  other  bills 
his  approval  or  disapproval  must  cover  all  of  the  measure  or  none  of  it. 

982.  The  Secretary  of  State.  —  The  title '  Secretary  of  State' 
borne  by  a  conspicuous  officer  in  each  of  the  states  is  very  apt 
to  mislead  those  who  have  studied  first  the  English  executive 
or  tlie  functions  of  our  own  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
federal  Secretary  of  State  is  first  of  all  an  executive  minister, 
only  secondarily  a  secretary  ;  and  the  five  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  in  England  are  equally  without  prominent  secretarial 
functions.    They  are  one  and  all  executive  heads  of  department. 

983.  The  federal  Secretary  of  State  is  entitled  to  his  official  oame 
chiefly  by  virtue  of  certain  minor  duties  seldom  thought  of  by  the  pub- 
lic in  connection  with  the  Department  of  State.     He  has  cluurge  of  the 
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seal  of  the  United  States ;  he  preserves  the  originals  of  all  laws  and  of 
all  orders,  resolutions,  or  votes  of  the  liouscs  which  have  received  the 
force  of  law  ;  he  furnishes  to  Congress,  besides  consular  and  diplomatic 
reports,  lists  of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries,  etc. 

984.  The  chief  clerical  features  of  the  office  wliich  the  five  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  England  theoretically  share  (sec.  693)  would 
seem  to  be  represented  by  the  necessity  of  the  countersignature  of  some 
one  of  them  to  the  validity  of  the  sign-manual. 

985.  The  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  commonwealths  of  our 
Union,  on  the  contrary,  can  sliow  sul:)stantial  cause  for  hokling 
their  title ;  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  is  the  central 
duty  of  their  office.  It  is  usually  their  duty  to  register  the 
official  acts  of  the  governor,  to  enroll  and  publish  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  to  draw  up  all  commissions  issued  to  puldic 
officers,  to  keep  all  official  bonds,  to  record  all  state  titles  to 
property,  to  keep  and  affix,  where  autliorized,  the  seal  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  preserve  careful  records  of  tlie  boundaries  of 
the  various  civil  districts  (the  counties,  townships,  etc.)  of  the 
state,  and  to  give  to  all  who  legally  apj)ly  duly  attested  copies 
of  the  public  documents  in  their  keeping.  In  brief,  the  Secre- 
tary\s  office  is  the  public  record  office. 

986.  Often  other  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
one  state,  for  instance,  he  is  constituted  Internal  Iniprovt'iiient  Com- 
missioner; in  another  Surveyor-general.  But  such  additional  functions 
are  not,  of  course,  characteristic  of  his  office. 

987.  It  is  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  each  commonwealth  tliat  the 
votes  of  the  state's  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  are  re- 
turned ;  it  is  he  who  transmits  them  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  to 
be  opened  in  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses. 

988.  Votes  in  state  elections  also  are  generally  returnable  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  very  commonly 
one  of  the  state  canvassers  of  election  returns.  Suc;ii  duties  manifestly 
flow  very  naturally  from  the  general  duties  of  his  <>ffice. 

989.  The  Comptroller,  or  that  ecpiivalent  officer,  the  state 
Auditory  is  public  accountant.  It  is  his  function  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  all  claims  presented  under  existing  provisions 
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of  law  against  the  state ;  to  audit  the  accounts  of  all  oflBcers 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  filing 
their  vouchers,  and  requiring  of  them  the  necessary  bonds,  and 
crediting  them  with  all  sums  for  which  they  present  the  state 
Treasurer's  receipt;  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  public  revenue  by  preparing  and  furnish- 
ing to  the  local  fiscal  officers  the  proper  forms  and  instructions ; 
to  issue  warrants  for  all  legal  disbursements  of  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  keeping  a  careful  account  with  the  state 
treasurer ;  to  submit  his  lx)oks  and  accounts  at  any  time  to  ex- 
amination by  the  legislature  :  in  a  word,  to  regulate  the  assess- 
ment, collection,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 

090.  The  State  Treasurer  may  be  said  simply  to  keep  the 
j)ublic  moneys  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Comptroller. 
Without  such  warrant  he  can  pay  out  nothing. 

901.  These,  manifestly,  are  not  offices  of  control.  The  Comptroller, 
for  example,  can  generally  proceed  against  local  fiscal  officers  through 
the  local  law-representatives  of  the  state,  the  local  states-attorneys,  in 
the  ordinary  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  bonds, 
when  these  are  not  promptly  or  properly  given,  or  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  witliheld  or  uncollected;  and  he  may  make  test  of  the 
validity  or  sufficiency  of  official  bonds  by  any  means  within  his  reach; 
but  he  has  none  but  this  judicial  control,  this  indirect  control,  that  is, 
exercised  through  the  courts  over  officers  who  refuse  bond  or  who  neglect 
the  forms  and  instructions  issued  to  them  regarding  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes.  The  whole  machinery  of  control  is  local,  not  central, 
—  through  courts  and  states-attorneys  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the 
same  persons,  in  town  or  county,  by  whom  the  collecting  ofllcers  are 
chosen.  The  local  fiscal  officers  are  not,  in  other  words,  officers  of  the 
state  Treasury,  but  officers  of  the  towns  and  counties  whom  the  state 
employs  as  its  agents. 

992.   The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  often  occupies 

a  somewhat  di  tie  rent  position.  It  is  his  prerogative  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualitieations  of  teachers  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  to  be  selected ;  he  exercises  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  state ;  often  he  is  given  power  to 
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secure  proper  reports  of  school  work  through  special  inspectors 
appointed  to  act  instead  of  local  superintendents  whose  reports 
are  irregular  or  unsatisfactory.  School  administration  is  rec- 
ognized to  require  a  certain  degree  of  centralization  of  author- 
ity, and  so  to  constitute  a  legitimate  exception  to  the  general 
rules  as  to  the  constitution  of  executive  power  in  the  states. 
Still,  even  the  power  of  a  state  Superintendent  of  Education 
does  not  often  go  very  much  beyond  mere  supervision.  The 
powers  of  district  or  township  school  directors  remain  in  most 
cases  very  absolute  as  regards  the  management  of  the  schools. 
They  are  governed  by  statute,  not  by  the  state  Superintendent. 

993.  Constitational  Diffusion  of  the  Ihcecutive  Power.  —  The 
constitutions  of  at  least  seven  of  the  states  make  very  frank  confession 
of  the  diffusion  of  executive  authority  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  as 
characteristic  of  our  state  system.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Alabama 
provides  that  the  executive  power  "  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  state  treasurer,  state  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  super- 
intendent of  education,  and  the  sheriff  for  each  county."  The  consti- 
tations  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas,  make  similar  enumerations,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties.  The  Florida  constitution  of  1868  provided  that  the 
governor  should  be  "assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  administrative  officers" 
appointed  by  himself,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate ;  but 
clothed  these  officers  with  functions  which  made  them  in  fact  not 
assistants  but  colleagues. 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  other  states  declare  the  executive 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  governor,  but  are  hardly  through  with  out- 
lining his  functions  before  they  provide  for  the  erection  of  executive 
departments  among  which  the  greater  part  of  executive  power  shall  be 
parcelled  out;  so  that  the  arrangement  is,  in  effect,  that  of  those  states 
which  declare  the  executive  office  to  be  'in  commission'  by  enumerating 
the  officers  who  are  to  divide  its  duties. 

994.  Pull  Legal,  but  no  Hierarchical,  Control  —This,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter :  the  control  of  law  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete :  statutes  leave  to  no  officer,  either  central  or  local,  any  consider- 
able play  of  discretionary  power :  so  far  as  possible  they  command  every 
officer  in  erery  act  of  his  administration.  But  no  hierarchy  stands  be- 
tween any  officer  and  the  law.    The  several  functions  of  executive  power 
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are  segregated,  —  each  official,  so  to  say,  serves  his  own  statnte.  So 
thorough  is  the  control  attempted  bj  legislation,  —  and  so  potent 
among  us  is  the  legal  habit  and  conscience,  the  law-abiding  sense, — 
that  no  official  control,  no  hierarchical  organization  has  been  thought 

necessary. 

Local  Government. 

995.   General  Characteristics,  — The  large  freedom  of  action 

and  broad  scope  of  function  given  to  local  authorities  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. Law  is  central,  in  the  sense  of  being  uniform  and  the 
command  of  the  central  legislature  in  each  state ;  and  its  pre- 
scriptions are  minute ;  but  function  and  executive  power  are 
local.  There  is  a  single  comprehensive  statutory  plan,  but  a 
host  of  iinassoeiated  deputies  to  carry  it  into  effect,  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  local  application  of  its  principles.  Greneral  laws 
are  given  to  the  localities  by  state  legislation,  and  these  laws 
are  generally  characterized  by  a  very  great  degree  of  particu- 
larity and  detail  of  provision ;  but  no  central  authority  has 
executive  charge  of  their  a])plication :  each  locality  must  see 
to  it  for  itself  that  they  are  carried  out. 

990.  Duties  of  Local  Government.  —  The  duties  of  local 
government  include  Police,  Sanitation,  the  Care  of  the  Poor, 
the  Support  and  Administration  of  Schools,  the  Construction 
and  iMaiutenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  Licensing  of 
Trades,  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes,  besides  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  lower  grades,  the  maintenance 
of  Court  Houses  and  Jails,  and  every  other  affair  that  makes 
f(^r  the  ])eace,  comfort,  and  local  good  government  of  the  various 
and  differing  communities  of  each  commonwealth.  In  many 
])laces  libraries  are  included  among  the  institutions  given  into 
the  charge  of  the  officers  of  local  government.  Of  course  local 
officers  look  to  state  law  for  their  authority ;  but  practically 
state  administration  represents  only  the  unifying  scheme  of 
local  government.  Local  administration  is  the  administration 
of  the  state. 
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997.  Local  Varieties  of  Organization.  —  Almost  without 
exception  the  states  which  have  been  added  to  the  original 
thirteen  by  whom  the  Union  was  formed  have  derived  their 
local  institutions,  whether  by  inheritance  or  by  imitation,  from 
the  mother-states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Wherever  New 
England  settlers  have  predominated  the  township  has  taken 
quick  rootage  and  had  a  strong  growth;  wherever  Southern 
men  have  gone  the  county  luis  found  favor  above  other  forms 
of  local  organization ;  wherever  the  people  from  the  two  sec- 
tions have  met  and  mixed,  as  in  the  early  days  they  met  and 
mixed  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  same  combination 
or  mixture  of  institutions  that  is  characteristic  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  states  is  found  in  full  prominence.  But  in  all  cases 
the  new  foundations  in  the  west  have  this  common  feature : 
they  have  all  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  artificially  con- 
trived. Towns  have  not  grown  up  in  the  northwest  for  the 
same  reasons  that  led  to  their  growth  in  New  England,  in  the 
days  when  isolation  was  necessary  and  when  isolation  of  course 
involved  compact  and  complete  self-government  (sees.  835-837)  *. 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  deliberately  constructed  in 
imitation  of  New  England  models.  Neither  have  western 
counties  been  developed  by  processes  of  pioneer  agricultural 
expansion  such  as  made  the  irregular,  and  in  a  sense  geograph- 
ically natural,  counties  of  Virginia  (sees.  841-843)  :  they 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  geometrically  laid  off  in  the  exact 
squares  of  the  government  survey  because  the  settlers  wanted 
to  reproduce  by  statute  the  institutions  which  in  their  old 
homes  have  been  evolved  by  slow,  unpremeditated  colonial 
growth.  The  institutions  of  the  admitted  states,  in  a  word, 
were  transplanted  by  enac'tment,  whereas  the  institutions  of 
the  original  states  were  almost  unconscious  adaptations  of 
old  custom.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  these  newer  insti- 
tutions lack  naturalness  or  vigor :  in  most  cases  they  lack 
neither, — a  self-reliant  race  has  simply  re-adapted  institutions 
Qonunon  to  its  political  habit;  but  they  do  lack  the  individu- 
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ality  and  the  native  flavor  often  to  be  found  m  the  institutions 
in  whose  likeness  they  have  been  made. 

998.  The  differences,  of  institjation,  then,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  east  between  local  government  in  New  England, 
local  government  in  the  South,  and  local  government  in  the 
central  belt  of  Atlantic  states  extend  also  into  the  west. 
There,  too,  we  find  the  three  types,  the  township  type,  the 
county  type,  and  the  compound  type  which  stands  between 
the  two ;  but  the  compound  type  is  in  the  west  naturally  the 
most  common  :  the  westerner  has  had  the  sagacity  to  try  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  all  the  experiments  tried  in  the  older 
states,  rejoicing  in  being  fettered  by  no  hindering  traditions, 
and  profiting  by  being  restrained  by  no  embarrassing  incapac- 
ity for  politics. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  possible  to  consider 
without  confusion,  the  Township,  the  County,  the  School  Dis- 
trict, the  Town,  and  the  City  as  elements  of  local  government 
in  the  United  States.  The  different  place  and  importance 
given  to  each  of  these  organs  in  different  sections  may  be 
noted  as  we  proceed. 

999.  The  Township :  Its  Historical  Origin.  —  The  town- 
ship is  entitled  to  be  first  considered  in  every  description  of  local 
government  in  the  United  States  not  only  because  it  is  a  pri- 
mary unit  of  administration,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  impor- 
tance and  because  of  its  ancient  and  distinguished  lineage.  It 
is  a  direct  lineal  descendant  from  the  primitive  communal 
institutions  which  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  found  existing  in  the 
vigor  of  youth  among  the  peoples  living  in  the  ancient  seats 
of  our  race.  The  New  England  town  was  not  an  American 
invention ;  and  the  settlers  upon  the  northern  coasts  did  not 
adoj)t  the  town  system  simply  because  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  themselves  in  Isolated  settlements  in  a  harsh  climate 
and  among  hostile  native  tribes.  We  have  seen  (sees.  836-6) 
that  they  kept  together  in  close  settlements  for  religions  pur- 
poses, for  mutual  defence,  and  for  purposes  of  trade^  and  that 
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their  settlements  were  completely  isolated  by  stretches  of  wild 
primeval  forest ;  but  their  form  of  government,  or  at  least  the 
talent  and  disposition  for  it,  they  brought  with  them,  an  inheri- 
tance of  untold  antiquity.  Their  political  organization  was 
simply  a  spontaneous  reproduction  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
Mark  (sees.  222,  652).  In  most  cases  they  regarded  the  land 
upon  which  they  settled  as  the  property  of  the  community, 
just  as  their  remote  barbarian  ancestors  had  done ;  like  those 
ancestors,  they  divided  out  the  land  among  families  and  indi- 
viduals or  worked  it  in  common  as  might  be  decided  by  public 
vote  in  general  assembly,  in  open  '  folk-moot '  we  may  call 
it.  This  same  *  town-meeting,'  as  they  styled  it,  voted  the 
common  discipline,  elected  the  officers,  and  made  the  rules 
of  common  government :  each  group  of  colonists  constituted 
themselves  a  state  with  a  sovereign  primary  assembly.  They 
re-established,  too,  the  old  principles  of  folk-land.  Whether 
they  tilled  their  lands  in  common  or  not,  they  had  always  a 
communal  domain,  part  of  which  was  kept  as  open  Common 
for  the  general  pasturage,  and  the  rest  of  which  was  given  over 
in  parcels,  from  time  to  time,  for  settlement.  They  were 
inventing  nothing;  they  were  simply  letting  their  race  habits 
and  instincts  have  natural  play.  Their  methods  showed  signs 
at  almost  every  point,  of  course,  of  having  been  filtered  through 
intervening  English  practices ;  but  they  rested  upon  original 
Teutonic  principles. 

1000.  The  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  folk-land  occurred  where, 
as  in  the  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield  settlements  on  the  Con- 
necticut, the  land  was  held,  not  in  common  by  the  civil  community, 
but  in  common  by  a  sort  of  corporation  of  joint  owners  under  whoso 
supervision  the  new  colonies  were  established.  These  joint  ownere  were 
quite  distinct  from  communal  authorities.^ 

1001.  Absorption  of  the  Town  in  Larger  Units  of  Govern- 
ment.— It  was  towns  of  this  primitive  pattern  that  were  drawn 
together  ultimately  into  the  New  England  colonies  of  the  later 

*  See  Andrews,  The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut  (Johns  Hopkins  Studies, 
Seventh  Series). 
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time  by  the  processes  I  have  already  described  (sec.  838)  ;  and 
of  course  in  becoming  parts  of  larger  organizations  they  lost 
to  some  extent  their  independence  of  movement,  as  well  as  in 
some  slight  degree  their  individuality  also.  In  some  cases, 
as  for  instance  in  the  coalescence  of  *  Connecticut '  and  New 
Haven  (sec.  849),  the  establishment  of  central  state  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  towns  took  the  shape  of  a  mere  conflrmar 
tion  to  them  of  their  old  functions  and  privileges,  and  in  this 
way  fully  recognized  their  elder  and  once  sovereign  place  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  in  all 
cases  necessarily  resulted  in  their  virtual  subordination.  It 
led  also  to  the  creation  of  new  areas  of  local  government. 
Towns  were  grou])ed,  at  hrst  for  judicial  purposes  only,  into 
counties,  and  the  counties  came  in  time  to  furnish  a  more  con- 
venient basis  for  certain  administrative  functions  once  vested 
exclusively  in  the  smaller  areas.  Great  cities,  too,  presently 
grew  up  to  demand  more  complex,  less  simply  and  directly 
democratic,  methods  than  those  of  the  towns.  But  no  change 
has  seriously  thrt^atened  town  organization  with  destruction: 
it  is  still  the  most  characteristic  and  most  vital  element  of 
local  government  in  New  England;  and  it  still  has  substan- 
tially the  same  officers,  substantially  the  same  functions  that 
it  possessed  at  its  foundation  in  America. 

1002,  Of  course  an  influx  of  foreigners  has  in  many  places  disturbed 
and  even  impaired  the  town  system,  and  the  cities,  which  draw  to  them- 
selves so  raj)idly  the  rural  population,  but  which  are  too  big  for  the 
primitive  methods  of  town  government,  are  powerful  disintegrating 
elements  in  the  midst  of  the  old  organization;  but  the  new  adaptation 
and  development  of  the  township  in  tlie  west,  and  the  tendency  to  in- 
troduce it  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  seem  still  to  promise  it  honor  and 
length  of  days, 

100;i  Town-meeting.  —  The  sovereign  authority,  the  motive 
power,  of  town  government  is  the  Town-meeting,  the  geneial 
assembly  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  town,  which  has 
reminded  so  many  admiring  observers  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
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and  Koman  popular  assemblies  and  of  the  Landsgemeinde  of 
Switzerland.  The  regular  session  of  tliis  assembly  is  held 
once  a  year,  usually  in  the  Spring,^  but  extra  sessions  are  held 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  as  occasion  arises,  due 
notice  being  given  both  of  the  time  of  meeting  and  of  the 
exact  business  to  be  considered.  Town-meeting  elects  all 
officers,  —  its  regular  annual  session  being  the  session  for  elec- 
tions,—  and  decides  every  affair  of  local  interest.'-  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  *  Moderator '  and  attended  by  the  town  officers, 
who  must  give  full  account  of  their  administration,  and  who 
must  set  before  the  Meeting  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums 
of  money  needed  for  local  government.  These  sums,  if  ap- 
proved, are  voted  by  the  Meeting  and  their  (collection  ordered, 
on  the  prescribed  basis  of  assessment.  Everything  that  the 
officials  and  committees  of  the  town  have  done  is  subject  to  be 
criticised,  everything  that  they  are  to  do  is  subject  to  ])e  regu- 
lated by  the  Meeting. 

1004.  The  Town  Off  leers.  —  The  officers  of  the  town  are 
certain  *  Selectmen,'  from  three  to  nine  in  nuni])er,  according 
to  the  size  and  needs  of  the  town,  wlio  constitute  the  general 
executive  authority  for  all  matters  not  otherwise  assigned ;  a 
Town  Clerk,  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  town  records  and  regis^ 
ters ;  a  Treasurer ;  Assessors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  valua- 
tion of  all  property  for  tax  assessment ;  a  Collector  of  the  taxes 
voted  by  the  Meeting  or  required  by  the  county  and  stat(] 
authorities ;  a  School  Committee ;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  offi- 
cers of  minor  function,  such  as  ('onstal)les,  together  with  cer- 
tain committees,  such  jus  library  trustees,  etc.  Generally  there 
are  also  overseers  of  the  poor  and  surveyors  of  highways. 

1005.  To  this  corps  of  officers  all  the  functions  of  local  gov- 
ernment belong.     The  county  authorities  cannot   enter  their 

^  In  Connecticut  in  the  autumn. 

*  In  some  of  the  coast  towns  (townships),  as  notably  in  Connecticut,  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of  the  oyster  beds  is  a  very  prominent  question  in 
town-meeting. 
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domain,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  the  judicial  duties 
proper  to  them  and  to  such  administrative  matters  as  the  lay- 
ing out  of  inter-town  roads,  the  issuing  of  certain  county 
licenses,  the  maintenance  of  county  buildings,  etc.,  for  the 
due  oversight  of  which  larger  areas  than  the  town  seem  nec- 
essary. County  expenses  are  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  the 
towns :  the  county  authorities  apportion  such  taxes,  but  lay 
none. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  only  county  officials  are  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

1006.  The  Township  of  the  Northwest,  —  The  town  may, 

therefore,  be  said  to  exist  in  New  England  in  its  historical 
character  and  simplicity,  overshadowed  here  and  there  by  great 
cities,  and  everywhere  modified  and  partially  subordinated  by 
the  later  developments  of  state  and  county.  In  the  Northwesty 
whither  New  England  emigrants  have  gone,  it  has  entered 
another  phase  and  taken  on  another  character,  —  a  character 
which  may  perhaps  foreshadow  its  ultimate  organization  should 
the  country  have  at  any  future  time  the  uniform  practices  of 
local  government  now  dimly  promised  by  certain  incipient 
forces  of  institutional  interchange  and  imitation. 

1007.  In  the  first  place,  the  Northwestern  township  is  more 
thoroughly  integrated  with  the  county  than  is  the  New  Eng- 
land township:  county  and  township  fit  together  as  pieces  of 
the  same  organism.  In  New  England  the  township  is  older 
than  the  county,  and  the  county  is  a  grouping  of  townships 
for  certain  purposes ;  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  contrary,  the 
county  has  in  all  eases  preceded  the  township,  and  townships 
are  divisions  of  the  county.  The  county  may  be  considered  as 
the  central  unit  of  local  government :  townships  as  differentia- 
tions within  it. 

1008.  The  county  preceded  the  township  because  the  county 
furnishes,  for  our  people,  the  natural  basis  of  organization  for 
a  scattered  agricultural  population ;  the  township  came  after- 
wards, at  the  suggestion  of  the  New  England  settlers,  as  the 
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natural  organization  for  a  population  become  more  numerous 
and  drawn  together  into  closer  association. 

1009.  Its  Origin.  —  As  all  the  best  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject have  pointed  out,  school  organization  supplied  the  begin- 
nings of  the  township  system  in  all  the  more  newly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  is  now  producing  the  seeds  of  it 
in  the  South.  The  western  township  has  sprung  out  of  the 
school  as  the  New  England  township  of  the  earliest  days  sprang 
out  of  the  church.  The  government  surveyor,  who  htis  every- 
where preceded  final  settlement  in  the  west,  has  in  all  cases 
mapped  out  the  land  in  regular  square  plots  which,  for  con- 
venience, he  has  called  ^townships,'  and  in  every  township 
Congress  has  reserved  a  square  mile  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools.  This  endowment  had  to  be  administered  by 
the  settlers,  school  organization  had  to  be  effected,  the  name 
township  had  already  been  given  to  the  district  so  endowed, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  naturally  school  organization  on  the 
basis  of  the  township.  From  this  there  eventually  issued  an 
equally  natural  growth  of  local  political  institutions.^ 

1010.  Spread  of  Township  Organization.  —  The  develop- 
ment of  the  township  has  progresseil  almost  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  development  of  local  government :  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  even  where  population  is  dense,  county  organ- 
ization is  still  made  to  suffice  for  such  districts  as  have  nut 
assumed  the  structure  and  privileges  of  village  or  city  incor- 
poration, but  wherever  any  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
perfect  local  rural  organization  for  administrative  purposes, 
the  township  has  been  aecepted  as  the  best  model  of  politi- 
cal association. 

1011.  It  has  received  its  widest  acceptance  in  such  middle  states  as 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  great  Northwestern  states  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Middle 
West,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  for  example ;  and  in  such  states  of 

*  See  p.  10  of  Local  Government  in  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  (Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  First  Series). 
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the  far  West  as  California,  it  is  less  folly  dereloped,  and  occnines  a 
much  more  subordinate  place  as  compared  with  the  Coiinty.  The 
County,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  preralent  unit  of  local  gOTem- 
ment  in  California,  as  well  as  in  Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nerada. 

1012.   Township   Organization. — The  organization  of  the 

township  outside  of  Xew  England,  of  course,  varies  with  its 
development.  Where  it  is  most  vigorous  there  is  the  town- 
meeting  exercising  powers  strictly  defined  and  circumscribed 
by  statute  and  somewhat  less  extensive  than  the  powers  of 
town-meeting  in  New  England,  but  still  covering  a  multitude 
of  local  interests  and  representing  a  very  real  control.  Where 
it  is  less  developed  there  is  no  town-meeting,  but  instead  only 
the  processes  of  popular  election  to  local  office.  In  all  cases 
the  *  selectmen '  have  disappeared :  at  least  we  find  no  officers 
bearing  their  name,  and  no  officers  possessing  exactly  their 
functions.  Where  the  township  is  most  completely  organized 
we  iind  one  or  more  ^supervisors'  standing  at  the  front  of 
township  administration,  who  are  clothed  with  the  duties  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,  who  exercise  oftentimes  a  certain  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  township,  and  who  are,  in  general  func- 
tion, tlie  presiding  and  directing  authorities  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

1013.  In  Michigan  and  Illinois  a  single  supervisor  presides  OTer  each 
township  ;  and  in  the  former  state  each  supervisor  is  also  tax  assessor, 
while  in  the  latter  he  is  treasurer.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there 
are  three  supervisors  in  each  township  ;  in  Ohio  three  nearly  equiTalent 

officers  called  *  trustees.' 

1014.  Wliere  there  are  several  supervisors  or  trustees  in  the 
township,  it  is  common  to  associate  them  together  as  a  Board, 
and  under  such  an  arrangement  they  very  closely  resemble  the 
New  England  board  of  selectmen  in  their  administrative  func- 
tions. Townsliip  boards  also  exist  under  the  laws  of  some 
states  in  which  there  is  but  a  single  supervisor  for  each  town- 
shij),  being  composed,  usually,  besides  the  supervisor,  of  snch 
officers  as  the  town  clerk  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
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In  Michigan  such  a  board  has  rather  extensive  supervisory  powers ; 
in  IllinoiB  it  is  a  committee  of  audit  simply. 

1015.  The  number  of  township  officers  of  course  varies  with 
the  degree  of  development  to  which  the  township  system  has 
attained.  In  Ohio,  where  the  system  is  still  more  or  less  in 
germ,  there  are,  besides  the  three  trustees,  no  township  officers 
save  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer.  In  Michigan,  even,  where  the 
township  system  is  fully  accepted,  there  is  neither  an  assessor 
nor  a  collector  of  taxes,  the  supervisor  acting  as  assessor  and 
the  treasurer  as  collector.  In  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  always  a  very  full  corps  of  officers :  supervisor,  collector,  as- 
sessor, clerk,  commissioners  of  highways,  school  trustees,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  constables,  etc. 

1016.  The  term  of  all  officers  except  justices  of  the  peace,  road  and 
school  commissioners,  and  constables,  is  generally  but  a  single  year,  as 
in  New  England  ;  the  terms  of  the  other  officers  named  are  often  three 
or  four  years. 

1017.  Where  there  is  a  town-meeting  the  officers  are  elected  by  it ; 
where  there  is  no  town-meeting  they  are  of  course  chosen  by  ballot. 

1018.  The  Township  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. —  Of 
course  it  is  reversing  the  historical  order  to  speak  of  tlie  town- 
ships of  the  middle  Atlantic  states  after  discussing  the  town- 
ships of  the  newer  west ;  but  it  is  not  reversing  the  order  of 
convenient  exposition.  The  processes  of  formation  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  west;  in  the  east  tliey  are  more  complex  and 
obscure,  being  the  formations  of  history  rather  tlian  of  legis- 
lation. 

1019.  The  New  York  township  is  like  the  townships  of 
Michigan  and  Illinois  in  its  structure  and  functions ;  but  like 
because  it  is  an  original,  not  because  it  is  a  copy.  Over  it 
presides  a  single  supervisor  who  is  the  treasurer  and  general 
financial  officer  of  the  area.  It  has  its  clerk,  its  assessor,  its 
collector,  its  commissioners  of  highways,  its  constables,  its  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  It  has  ah  o  special  overseers  of  the  poor. 
An  annual  town-meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the  justices 
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of  the  peace,  or  of  the  town  clerk,  elects  all  officers,  passes 
sundry  by-laws,  votes  taxes  for  schools  and  poor-relief,  and 
constitutes  the  general  governing  authority. 

In  counties  containing  300,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  is  a  pro- 
Tision  for  the  election  of  township  officers  by  ballot. 

1020.  The  Pennsylvania  Township.  — The  New  York  town- 
ship system  suggested  the  system  of  the  states  about  the  lakes, 
and  stands  nearest  iu  the  order  of  development  to  the  town- 
ship of  Xew  England.  The  township  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
other  haudj  suggests  the  township  system  of  the  next  lower  belt 
of  western  states.  In  it  there  is  no  town-meeting,  but  only  an 
executive  nuiehinery.  A  board  of  two  or  three  supervisors  hold- 
ing for  a  term  of  three  years  presides  over  the  township,  and 
has  as  its  most  prominent  function  the  care  of  highways.  For 
the  rest,  tliere  are  the  usual  officers,  with  the  somewhat  uncom- 
mon addition  of  three  auditors.  Where  the  township  is  charged 
witli  the  care  of  the  poor,  two  special  overseers  are  elected. 

1021.  Origins  of  Local  Government  in  the  Bftiddle  States. — 

Local  government  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  moat  of 
New  Jersey  runs  back,  as  to  a  common  source,  to  the  system  established 
ill  colonial  times  by  the  Duke  of  York  as  proprietor.  Under  that  sys- 
tem tlie  township  was  the  principal  organ  of  local  gOTemment.  Its 
officers  were  certain  constables  and  overseers ;  and  above  the  township 
was  only  an  artificial  'Riding'  presided  over  by  a  sheriff.  Certain 
General  Courts  levied  highway  and  poor  rates,  appointed  overseers  of 
highways,  etc.  After  the  period  of  the  Duke's  proprietorship,  the  de- 
velopment of  local  government  in  the  several  parts  of  his  domain 
exhibited  a  considerable  variety.  The  township  retained  its  importance 
in  New  York,  but  further  south,  particularly  in  FennsyWania,  the 
county  gained  the  superior  place. 

1022.   The  Township  in  the  South.  —  Wherever,  in  the 

south,  tlie  principle  of  local  taxation  for  local  schools  has  been 
fully  recognized,  there  the  township  has  begun  to  show  itself, 
at  least  in  bud.  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  southern  states, 
and  in  most  respects  the  type  of  all  the  rest  in  institutional 
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development,  has,  since  1870,  had  the  township  system  in  full 

flower. 

1023.  In  the  Virginia'tOTJ^nshipB,  as  in  those  of  the  middle  west, 
there  is  no  town-meeting,  —  ail  officers,  down  even  to  the  constable,  are 
elected  at  the  polls.  Each  township  has  its  single  supervisor,  but,  as  in 
Michigan,  the  supervisor  has  authority  only  as  a  member  of  a  township 
board,  on  which  the  commissioner  of  roads  and  the  assessor  are  asso- 
ciated with  hira.  This  board  is  the  auditing  and  general  financial 
authority  of  the  township,  has  charge  of  highways,  has  the  usual  care 
of  the  township  property,  and  the  usual  general  oversight.  The  clerk  of 
the  township  is  tx  officio  treasurer,  and  must  countersign  the  warrants 
of  the  board.  There  are  special  overseers  of  the  poor,  but  county  poor- 
houses  receive  paupers  sent  from  the  townships.  For  the  rest,  there  is 
the  usual  collector,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  constable.  As  in  New 
York,  the  supervisors  of  the  townships  collectively  constitute  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  county. 

North  Carolina,  also,  and  West  Virginia  have  adopted  to  some  extent 
the  township  system. 

The  division  of  power  between  township  and  county  can  be 
most  intelligibly  discussed  in  connection  with  the  following 
outline  of  county  organization. 

1024.  The  County.  —  The  natural  history  of  the  county  is 
best  studied  in  the  south,  where,  despite  the  partial,  and  in 
Virginia  the  complete  formal,  adoption  of  township  organiza- 
tion, the  county  remains  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  organ 
of  local  order  and  government.  We  have  seen  (sees.  841,  842) 
how  natural  a  basis  of  government  it  was  for  a  wide-spread 
agricultural  population.  The  county  Wiis  imported  into  the 
west  by  southern  settlers,  but  also  found  there  at  first  its 
natural  reason  for  existence  in  a  similarly  diffused  population. 
New  England  immigration  and  new  conditions  of  industrial 
and  social  combination  have  created  the  township  within  the 
county  in  the  west,  as  they  promise  to  create  it  in  the  south, 
also  (see  sec.  1022). 

1025.  In  all  cases  it  would  seem  the  county  was  originated 
for  judicial  purposes,  as  an  area  in  and  for  which  courts  were 
to  be  held,  though  in  such  confederate  colonies  as  Connecticut 
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it  was  also  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  union  of  different 
groups  of  once  independent  towns.  In  the  south  the  county 
became  also  the  single  area  for  the  administrative  organization 
of  local  government,  being  given  the  functions  elsewhere  di* 
vided  between  the  county  and  lesser  areas  like  the  township. 
In  New  England  certain  general  functions  of  a  limited  charac* 
ter  have  been  conferred  ujx)n  it  by  subtraction  from  the  town» 
ships.  In  tlie  northwest,  county  and  township  have  been 
created  almost  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  and  are  care- 
fully integrated. 

1026.  The  American  county  was  of  course  in  the  first  instance  a 
frontier  copy  of  the  English  shire ;  but,  of  course,  the  American  county 
affords  no  analogy  in  its  growth  to  the  growth  of  its  English  prototype. 
The  English  shire  in  a  great  many  instances  traces  its  history  back  to 
the  time  when  it  was  a  separate  Saxon  kingdom,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  as  natural  boundaries  as  France ;  American  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  all  been  deliberately  Maid  out,'  as  judicial  and  administra- 
tive subdivisions,  and  have  no  independent  historical  standing. 

1027.  The  southern  county,  which  undertakes  all  of  local 
administration,  has,  of  course,  a  complete  set  of  officers.  At 
its  head  is  a  small  board  of  county  commissioners.  Acting 
under  the  general  sui)erintendence  of  the  commissioners  there 
are  generally  a  county  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of 
roads,  superintendent  of  education,  and  superintendent  of  the 
poor.  On  its  judicial  side,  the  county  has  its  sheriff,  its  clerk, 
its  ordinary  or  surrogate,  its  coroner,  and  its  states-attorney, 
tlie  latter  generally  acting  for  a  judicial  district  inclusive  of 
several  counties.  The  functions  of  the  county,  of  course,  em- 
brace the  oversight  of  education,  the  maintenance  of  jails  and 
poor-houses,  the  construction  and  repair  of  highways,  and  all 
local  matters.  County  officers  are  in  almost  all  instances 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Under  the  southern  county  system 
the  sheriff  is  commonly  tax-collector. 

10L\S.  Where  the  township  exists  there  is  great  variety  of 
county  organization,  almost  the  only  point  of  common  likeness 
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being  the  organization  of  justice.  The  county  always  has  its 
sheriff,  and  generally  its  separate  courts  with  the  usual  coro- 
ner and  clerk.  The  variety  exists  in  the  domain  of  adminis- 
trative structure.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois,  the  county  administrative  authority  is  a  board  com- 
posed of  the  supervisors  of  all  the  townships;  sometimes,  as 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota,  the  county  authority  is  a 
board  of  three  commissioners.  In  Wisconsin  the  county  board 
consists  of  members  each  of  whom  is  chosen  by  two  or  more 
townships.  Where  the  county  is  given  least  power,  as  in 
New  England,  its  acbninistrative  functions  liardly  extend  be- 
yond the  maintenance  of  such  county  buildings  as  the  jail  and 
court-house,  the  granting  of  certain  licenses,  and  the  partial 
supervision  of  the  highway  system.  In  New  York  aud  the 
northwest  the  county  authorities  often  undertake  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  sometimes  exercise  an  extensive  control  over  the 
debt-contracting  privileges  of  the  smaller  areas,  often  audit 
the  accounts  of  local  officers,  and  supervise  taxation  for  pur- 
poses of  equalization. 

Where  townships  exist,  then,  the  division  of  functions  may  be  said 
to  be  as  follows  :  the  township  is  the  area  for  the  administration  of 
ichoots,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (unless  by  popular  vote  this  function 
IB  given  to  the  county),  police,  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, sanitation  ;  the  county  is  the  area  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, for  the  maintenance  of  jails,  courthouses,  and  sometimes  poor- 
houses,  for  tax  equalization,  and  often  for  the  exercise  of  certain  other 
general  supervisory  powers. 

1029.  Villages,  Boroughs,  Cities.  —  Counties  and  town- 
ships are  areas  of  rural  organization  only  ;  with  the  eompaeting 
of  population  in  great  towns  and  cities  other  and  more  elabo- 
rate means  of  organization  b(M;ome  necessary,  and  a  great  body 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  law  has  grown  up  in  the  states 
concerning  the  incorporation  of  such  urban  areas.  There  is  no 
municipal  corporations  act  in  any  of  our  states  such  as  that 
under  which,  in  England,  cities  of  all  sizes  may  acquire  the 
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TtT."!'^^^  hZL'i  id->r*=i  xhe  organization  of  full  borough  govern- 
ZL*f-:  -?<^!.  7^> :  lir  largest  towns  are  left,  under  our  system, 
1  l-rTtrcI  r:r  li-eir  incorporation  upon  special  acts  of  legisla- 
r.  "1^  Tr-*  cTr-ii  t^ities  of  the  country  consequently  exhibit  a 
^rr^-i.":  "ir.-^rr  ::  rv lirioal  structure,  and  even  cities  in  the  same 
5T.i:'^    r:e-   ii^rr  '■idely  in  many  material  points  of  organiza- 
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Tlr  rlr^rtors  OT  freeholders  of  less  populous  districts 
Lv^t  of  the  states  empowered  to  obtain  a  sim- 
'-  >  n  :  ~r-:un  c^r^anizatioa  and  considerable  urban  powers, 
7  TrTAin  r:u::iLe  pr^>?•?:^5e^,  from  the  courts  of  law;  villager 
v<  :lr7  -vT^r  Mlle-i  in  New  York\  boroughs  (as  they  are  styled 
n  r-n:i-vV.\— 1:4  .  foK-H.s  (.IS  they  are  sometimes  designated  in 
Ir  >  u:h  . '  ••*>-<  J  th*:  lesser  grades  (in  states  where  they  are 

riijng  to  population),  may  usually  get  from  the 
irse,  upon  proof  of  the  necessary  population 
:  :iv  •::<  n:  of  freeholders  or  electors,  the  privilege  of 
.::n-:  :hv:n>^^'ves  into  municipal  corporations  under  general 
::  :s  ra<5t  I  :<  r  the  purix^se;  just  as  private  joint-stock  compa- 
nies n.Av  ^e:  loave  to  incorix>rate  upon  showing  to  the  court 
evi  i  ::  ••  of  :he  possession  of  the  necessary  membership,  stock, 
or  p.i:d-up  capital. 

1"^S1.  The  town  or  borough  is  of  coarse,  however,  a  public,  not  a 
private,  corporation,  n^ceiring  by  delegation  certain  powers  of  govern- 
men: ;  and  manv  states  hare  left  with  their  legislatures  the  power  to 
create  all  public  corporations  by  special  act.  The  incorporation  of 
towns  is  not.  therefore,  unirersally  governed  by  general  statute. 

1032.  The  Authorities  of  urban  districts  thus  erected  into 

separate  corpitnitioiis  succeed,  generally,  to  all  the  powers 
of  to^viiship  offioors  within  their  area  and  constitute  a.  local 
body  apart,  though  no  town  or  city  ever  altogether  ceases  to 
be  a  part  of  the  eouuty  in  which  it  lies.     It  continues  to  pay 

^The  name  town  when  used  in  New  England  always  meant,  not  an 

urban  district,  but  a  township. 
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county  taxes  and  its  electors  continue  to  take  their  part  iu 
the  choice  of  county  officials.  The  special  organization  which 
these  statutory  towns  receive  is  unlike  that  of  either  county 
or  township  principally  in  this,  that  they  have  at  the  front  of 
their  government  a  representative,  quasi-legislative,  body,  an 
elected  council,  that  is,  which  within  its  sphere  is  a  law-mak- 
ing authority. 

1033.  A  common  model  of  organization  is  :  a  mayor,  president, 
or  chief  burgess ;  a  small  council  of  trustees,  given  extensive  power  of 
making  by-laws,  considerable  power  of  taxation  for  local  improvements 
as  well  aa  for  local  administration,  and  other  powers  of  local  direction 
which  quite  sharply  differentiate  it  from  tlie  merely  executive  boards 
often  found  in  the  townships  and  always  found  in  the  counties  ;  a 
treasurer;  a  clerk;  a  collector;  a  street  commissioner;  sometimes 
orerseers  of  the  poor ;  and  generally  ^uch  other  minor  officers  as  the 
council  see  fit  to  appoint. 

1034.  Organization  of  Government  in  Cities.  —  Tlie  differ- 
ence between  the  organization  of  tliese  smaller  urban  areas 
and  the  organization  of  great  cities  is  a  difference  of  coin])lexity 
not  only  but  often  also  a  difference  of  kind.  Cities,  we  liave 
seen  (sec.  953),  are  often  given  a  separate  judicial  organiza- 
tion, being  made  in  effect  separate  judicial  circuits  or  counties, 
with  their  own  courts,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  state-attorneys. 
They  are  given  also,  of  course,  larger  councils,  with  larger 
powers ;  a  larger  corps  of  officers ;  and  greater  independence 
than  other  local  areas  possess. 

1035.  The  councU  of  a  great  city  usually  consists  of  two  sections 
or  •  houses/  —  a  board  of  aldermen  and  aboard  of  common  counci/men^ 
differing  Tery  much  as  the  two  houses  of  a  state  legislature  differ, 
in  the  number  and  size  of  the  districts  which  their  members  represent. 
In  the  cities  of  New  York  State,  however,  there  is  but  a  single  legisla- 
tiTe  chamber,  called  sometimes  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  sometimes  the 
Common  Council. 

1036.  These  boards  always  constitute  the  law-making  (or  rather 
or</mance-making)  and  taxing  power  of  the  city  ;  and  always  until  recent 
years  they  have  been  constituted  overseers  of  administration  also,  by 
being  given  the  power  to  control  it  not  only  by  withholding  moneys, 
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but  also  through  direct  participation  in  the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
minor  city  offices,  —  all  those,  that  is  to  say,  not  filled  bj  popalar  elec- 
tion. The  chief  officers  of  every  city  have  usually  been  elected,  bat 
all  others  have,  as  a  rule,  been  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  con- 
firnmtion  by  the  city  council.  Tlie  tendency  of  all  very  recent  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  city  governments  has  been  to 
concentrate  executive  power,  and  consequently  executive  responsibility, 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  mayor,  leaving  to  the  council  only  its  ordinance- 
making  power  and  its  function  of  financial  control.  Some  of  the  most 
recent  charters  have  even  extended  the  appointing  power  of  the  mayor 
so  as  to  include  the  most  important  executive  offices  of  the  city  admin- 
istration. It  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  corrupt  influences 
determining  the  action  of  councils  upon  appointments.  A  numerous 
bodv  will,  just  because  it  is  numerous,  be  practically  irresponsible,  and 
wl)cre  there  is  irresponsibility,  the  temptation  to  immorality  suffers 
little  check. 

1 0;>7.   School  Administration.  —  AVTierever  the  public  school 

oxists  thoiv  wo  tiiul  the  School  District  the  admin istrative 
aiva  tor  oihioatioiuil  |>urj)oses.  Where  the  county  system  pre- 
vails tho  oounty  is  divided  into  school  districts;  where  the 
toN\n>hi;>  s\  stom  })revails  the  township  is  divided  into  school 
.iisniv  !s.  In  ovimv  oiiso  there  are  district  directors  or  trustees 
N\  lio  vonrrol  si'liool  administration,  and  control  it  so  absolutely 
,;>  :v'  'onvoiit  in  i^roat  })art  the  existence  of  any  uniform 
>\^:c.:;  v^:  ivluvitioii  for  the  whole  state;  but  where  the  town- 
>  --;  >\>:  III  I  i\  vails  there  is  generally  more  participation  on 
:  \  v:  .:  rl.o  |vople,  gathered  in  district-meeting,  in  school 
;    I      ^:    i:  .  :i.  aiul  generally  a  fuller  power  of  local  taxation. 

'.  V'^.    la  Nc-w  Kngland  recent  years  hare  been  witnessing  the  diaap- 
^vvivti^vv  ot  the  school  district  in  some  states,  and  its  absorpdoa  by 
.'iv  u  >«'>>!\:i>.      riius  in  Maine  and  in  Connecticat  school  adminittFation 
X   i»  ;t  t  i\  :»Uvvs  Uin^  transferred  from  district  to  township 
i  kI  '.Nv  i.^^nship  is  thcrt^by  being  made  the  school  area.    This 
v';»  ;a  Icii    however,  to  Kval  option. 

*  V'^v    III   the    Northwest  schools  usually  receire  support 

'\v'      ^^,vvv•  ^\i<r  lur  souixes  :  from  the  land  granted  to  each 
>N  ^u\^  vii>uut  l>\  the  tedenil  ^vemment |  from  a  general sM9 
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tax  for  educatioii,  whose  proceeds  are  tiistribiitnii  iimung  the 
townships,  to  be  further  distributed  by  tlie  township  autliorities 
among  the  districts;  and  from  district  taxes  levied  by  the  dis- 
trict directors.  In  New  England  there  is  generally  state  and 
township  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  the  south, 
under  the  county  system,  there  is  state  taxation  only,  for  the 
most  part,  save  in  certain  exceptional  localities,  anrl  in  the 
greater  towns. 

1040.  Nowhere  is  there  sitflicieiit  ceutrulization  of  <-ontrol. 
State  su]>erinten dents  or  iitlier  central  eilufational  authorities 
are  without  real  administrative  jiowers  ;  county  sujuTinten- 
dents  seldom  have  niueh  authority ;  township  trustrcs  or 
committees,  a«  a  rule,  ha^'e  little  nu)re  tlian  a  jjcneral  suim-v- 
vision  and  power  of  advice;  usually  tlie  directors  iif  the 
smallest  area  have  the  greater  [lart  of  the  total  of  iuiiuinistr;i- 
tive  authority,  a[iplying  their  quota  of  even  the  state  taxes 
according  to  their  own  discretion.  The  result  is,  variety  in 
the  qualificjitioiis  of  teachers,  variety  iu  tlie  method  of  their 
choice,  variety  in  courses  of  study,  variety  in  f,'fneral  eftieieney, 

1041.  TazatiOQ.  —  The  most  striking  feature  r.'garding 
local  taxation  in  tlie  United  States  is,  the  strirt  limitations 
put  upon  it  by  statute.  Commonly  no  local  authorities  can 
tax  beyond  a  certain  lixed  percentage  of  the  ap[iraised  value 
of  the  property  of  their  district.  Under  tlie  county  system, 
requisition  is  made  upon  the  officers  of  the  counties  for  tliu 
taxes  voted  by  the  legislature  for  state  purposes,  and  the 
county  boards  raise  them,  together  with  the  county  taxi's,  upon 
the  ba.sis  of  the  county  assessment.  Where  the  township 
exists,  the  process  goes  one  step  further;  requisition  is  nia<ie 
upon  the  townships  for  both  the  state  and  county  taxes,  anil 
the  townships  raise  these,  together  with  their  own  taxes,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  assessment  made  by  their  own  assessors. 

1042.  An  effort  is  made  in  most  of  the  states,  however,  to 
equalize  assessments.  Some  county  authority  acts  as  a  board 
of  egwalixation  with  reference  to  the  assessments  returned  by 
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the  assessors  of  the  several  townships,  and  above  the  equaliza- 
tion boards  of  the  counties  there  is  generally  a  state  board  of 
equalization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmonize  and  equalize,  upon 
appeal,  taxation  in  the  several  counties.  Appeals  always  lie 
from  the  local  assessors  to  these  boards  of  equalization.  The 
system  is,  however,  only  partially  successful.  It  has  proved 
practically  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of  localized 
autliority,  to  avoid  great  varieties  and  inequalities  of  assess- 
ment :  local  officials  try  to  cut  down  the  shares  of  their 
districts  in  the  general  taxes  as  much  as  possible. 

1043.  General  Remarka  on  Local  QoTemment.  —  SeTeral  fea- 
tures observable  in  our  systems  of  local  gOTernment  taken  as  a  whole 
are  worthy  of  remark.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the  towna  and 
cities,  the  separately  incorporated  urban  districts,  there  is  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  representative,  law-making  bodies.  Universally  local  officers 
and  boards  have  merely  executive  powers  and  move  within  narrow  limits 
set  by  elaborate  statute  law. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  where  there  are  local  law-making  bodies, 
they  act  under  strict  constitutional  law :  under  charters,  that  is,  pos- 
sessing til  us  a  strong  resemblance,  of  kind,  to  state  legislatures  them- 
selves. 

^3>  In  the  third  place,  central  control  of  local  authorities  exists  only 
in  the  enforcement,  in  the  regular  law  courts,  of  charters  and  general 
laws  :  there  is  nowhere  any  central  Local  Government  Board  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  restriction  or  permission. 

^4^  In  the  fourth  place,  relatively  to  the  central  organs  of  the  state, 
Ivval  government  is  the  most  vital  part  of  our  sjstem:  as  comfMired 
eitl.er  witii  the  federal  government  or  with  local  authorities,  the  central 
^v'verimunts  of  the  states  lack  vitality  not  only,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
hv^MiuiT  their  own  in  point  of  importance.  They  count  for  much  io 
U  c  sl.^tion.  but.  so  far.  for  very  little  in  administration. 

The  Federal  Government. 

h>^U.   The  Constitiitioii  of  the  United  States  does  not  oon- 

r.;',i\  all  tho  rulos  u|Hni  which  the  organization  of  the  federal 
^v>voruuu  lu  rt  >ts.  It  says  that  there  shall  be  a  Congress  which 
shall  o\or\  iso  the  law-making  power  granted  to  the  general 
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government ;  a  President  who  aliull  be  charged  with  tin.'  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  ():issed  by  Congress ;  ainl  a  Siipreme  Court 
which  shall  be  the  hi!,'hi'st  («urt  of  the  lauil  for  the  determi- 
natiou  of  wliat  is  lawful  to  he  done,  either  by  individuals,  Ity 
the  state  governments,  or  by  the  federal  authorities,  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  It  prescribes  also  in  part  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  But  it  does  not  command  how  Congress 
shall  do  its  work  of  legislation,  how  the  President  shall  be 
enabled  to  perform  his  great  function,  or  by  what  iruichinery 
of  officers  and  subordinate  courts  tlic  Supreme  Court  shall  lie 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  its  [Miwers.  It  leaves  all  detail  of 
operation  to  l)e  arranged  b^  statute  :  and  statute  accordingly 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Conatilulion  thus  furnislics  only  Ilie  great  founJnliona  of  tlie 
B^alem.  Thoao  founilationa  rest  upon  (lie  eanip  llrni  ground  of  popular 
iiBient  that  supports  the  sevurnl  i^anstitutions  of  tliu  stntcs,  Frainetl  by 
A  federal  convention  and  adopted  by  roprpsentHlive  conventions  in  :hf 
■tatea,  it  atands  altogotlier  apart  from  ordinary  law  both  in  character 

1045.  Ameadment  of  the  Constitution. — ^TJie  Constitution 
cannot  be  amended  without  tlie  coiiseiit  of  two-tbinls  of  Con- 
gress and  three-fourths  of  the  stati.'s.  Aiiiemimciits  iiiuy  be 
proposed  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  (a)  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  eiK-h  house  of  I'ongress  nuiy  agi'po  that  certain 
amendments  are  necessary;  oi'  (6)  the  legifilatwres  of  two-thirds 
of  the  stjites  may  petition  Congress  to  have  a  general  conven- 
tion called  for  the  consideration  of  amendments,  and  such  a 
convention,  being  called,  mny  ])rii].ose  changes.  In  both  cases 
the  mode  of  adop/imi  is  the  same.  Hvery  change  proposed 
must  be  submitted  to  tlie  stiites,  to  be  voted  upon  either  by 
their  legislatures  or  by  state  conventions  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  Congres.s  mny  determine.  Any  amendment  which  is 
agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Coostitution. 
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The  fifteen  amendments  so  far  made  to  the  Ckinatitation  were  all  pro- 
posed by  Congress.  No  general  constitational  coDTentioo  has  been  called 
since  tlie  adjournment  of  the  great  body  by  which  the  Conatitation  was 
framed  in  1787. 

104G.  None  of  the  written  constitutions  of  Europe  are  so  difficult 
of  alteration  as  our  own.  In  Grermany,  as  we  have  seen  (sec  404),  a 
provision  changing  the  imperial  constitution  passes  just  as  an  ordinary 
law  would  pass,  the  only  limitation  upon  its  passage  being  that  fourteen 
negative  votes  in  the  Bundesrath  will  defeat  it  (14  out  of  68).  In  France 
(sec.  318)  constitutional  amendments  pass  as  ordinary  laws  do,  except 
that  they  must  be  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  acting, 
not  separately  in  Paris,  but  jointly  at  Versailles,  as  a  National  Assembly. 
In  Switzorland  such  amendments  must  pass  both  houses  of  the  federal 
legislature  and  must  also  be  approved,  in  a  popular  vote,  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  ami  by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons  (sec.  556).  In  Eng- 
land the  distinction  between  constitutional  law  and  statute  law  can 
hardily  bo  said  to  exist  (see  sec.  730). 

See,  also,  for  a  further  exposition  of  constitutional  differences  between 
modern  stales,  Chap.  XII. 

1047.    The  Federal  Territory.  —  The  territory  of  the  United 

S:.\:os  IS  of  two  different  sorts:  there  is  (a)  the  District  of 
v\ '..:-. .b'.a,  which  tlie  nation  owns  as  the  seat  of  its  government, 
irst  nals  ami  dock-yards,  which  it  has  acquired  from 
tor  niilitarv  ])nriK)ses ;  and  (b)  the  great  national 
vr:\,  the  territories,  which  the  federal  authorities  hold  in 
nation  as  a  seed-bed   for  the  development  of  new 
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•  ^iS    The  District  of  Columbia. —  It  would  have  been  inr 

N      :  v:  '.\r  tV.e  federal  government  to  have  no  territory  of 

^    vx     .  ••  \v  'wh  to  buiUl  its  public  offices  and  legislative  halls, 

XX      vv   :  vv  \iM  Iv  indejHMident  of  local  or  other  state  regu- 

-  -V      i;,o  i.\  ViStitution  itself  therefore  provided  that  Con- 

,  A  vN  v' .  ..*  I  '.ive  exolusive  authority  within  any  district  not 

V        >  \  te-\  li.ihs  square  which  any  state  might  gfive  th« 

A  ,    .    v;\  \  crr.iuent  t\xr  its  own  uses.     Acting  upon  this  hint^ 

\u  X   i  -•  .;.-.l  Vii^riuia  pnuuptly  granted  the  necessary  teni- 

.    X     ,  ^,iMVv^<  Uvu  divided  to  establish  the  seat  of  gOTem- 
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ment  upon  the  Potomac.  The  home-land  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, thus  acquired,  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  the 
DistT^t  of  Columbia  :  there  the  public  buildings  were  erected, 
and  there,  after  the  removal  of  the  government  offices  thither 
in  1800,  the  city  of  Washington  grew  up. 

1049.  The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in  New  York 
City ;  there  the  first  President  was  inaugurated,  and  the  organization 
of  the  new  government  effected.  In  1700  it  was  determined  that  t!ie 
federal  ofilcers  should  live  and  Congress  meet  in  Philadelphia  (as  the 
Continental  Congresses  and  the  congress  of  the  Confederation  had 
done)  for  ten  years ;  after  that,  in  tlie  district  specially  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  federal  government. 

1060.  The  creation  of  tliis  federal  home-plot  is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
our  own  federal  arrangements.  Berlin,  of  course,  is  the  capital  of 
Prussia,  not  the  exclusive  seat,  or  in  any  sense  the  property,  of  the 
imperial  government.  Berne,  too,  is  cantonal,  not  federal,  ground.  Our 
government  would  have  been  in  the  same  case  as  those  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  had  our  federal  authorities  remained  the  guests  of 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

1051.  The  several  arsenala  and  dock-i/ards  established  by  the  federal 
government  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  built  upon  land  granted 
to  the  federal  government  by  the  states  in  which  they  lie  for  !<uch  special 
use,  and  remain  the  property  of  that  government  only  so  long  as  used 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  grants. 

1052.  The  Territories.  —  As  the  different  parts  of  our  vast 
national  domain  have  been  settled  it  has  been  divided,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  into  portions  of  various  sizes,  gener- 
ally about  the  area  of  the  larger  states,  though  sometimes 
larger  than  any  state  save  Texas.  These  portions  have  been 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Territories^  and  liave  been 
given  governments  constituted  by  federal  statute.  First  tliey 
have  been  given  governors  and  judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  then,  as  their  population  has  become  numerous  and  suffi- 
ciently settled  in  its  ways  of  living,  they  have  been  given  leg- 
islatures  chosen  by  their  own  people  and  clothed  witli  Mie 
power  to  make  laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  ;  finally, 
upon  becoming  still  more  developed,  they  have  been  granted  as 
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full  law-making  powers  as  the  states.  The  territorial  stage  of 
their  development  passed,  the  most  important  of  them  have 
one  by  one  l>een  brought  into  the  Union  as  states. 

Until  180.3  the  only  territory  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  the 
lands  this  side  the  Mississippi  which  had  belonged  to  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  individually,  and  had  by  them  been  granted  to  the  general 
goremnient.  In  1803  the  vast  tract  known  as  '  Louisiana '  was  bought  ; 
in  1848,  by  conquest,  and  in  1852,  by  negotiation,  the  Pacific  coast  lands 
were  acquire<i  from  Mexico  ;  in  1846  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a 
portion  of  "the  Oregon  country"  was  finally  established. 

10.>3.  The  post-offices,  federal  court  chambers,  caatom  honBes, 
and  other  like  buildings  erected  and  owned  by  the  general  government 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  held  by  the  government  upon  tlie 
ordinary  principles  of  ownership,  just  as  they  might  be  held  by  a  private 
corporation.     Their  sites  are  not  separate  federal  territory. 

KK54.  Congress.  —  As  in  the  states,  so  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  hiw-niakiug  power  is  vested  in  a  double  legislature, 
a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Unlike  the  two  houses  of  a  state  legislature,  however, 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  have  distinct  characters  :  the  Senate 
differs  from  the  House  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  members, 
but  also  in  the  princij)le  of  its  composition.  It  represents 
tlie  federal  }»rineiple  upon  which  the  government  rests,  for 
its  members  rej)resent  the  states.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  national  principle  upon 
whieh  also  the  government  has  now  been  finally  established, 
witliout  threat  of  change  :  its  members  represent  the  people. 

lo^o.  The  Senate.  —  The  Senate  consists  of  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  has,  therefore, 
the  states  being  forty-two  in  number,  eighty-four  members.^ 
Each  senator  is  elected,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  the  legislar 
ture  of  the  state  which  he  represents;  and  a  state  legislature 
is  free  to  choose  anv  one  as  senator  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 

^  Since  the  admission  of  Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  which  became  states  Nov.  2-12,  1889. 
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the  United  States  nine  years,  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  election  a  resident  of  the 
state  which  he  is  chosen  to  represent. 

1056.  The  Constitution  directed  that,  immediately  after  coming  to- 
gether for  its  first  session,  the  Senate  should  divide  its  members,  by 
lot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  into  tltree  equal  groups ;  that  the  members  of 
one  of  these  groups  sliould  vacate  their  seats  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  the  members  of  another  after  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
and  the  members  of  the  third  after  the  expiration  of  six  years  ;  after  which 
arrangement  had  been  accomplished,  the  term  of  every  senator  was  to  be 
six  years  as  provided.  It  was  thus  brought  about  that  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  by  election  every  two  years. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Senate  has  a  sort  of  continuous  life,  —  no  one 
election  year  affects  the  seats  of  more  than  one-third  of  its  members. 

1057.  The  Senate  is,  as  I  liavc  said,  the  federal  house  of 
Congress,  its  members  represent  the  states  as  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Union.  They  are  not,  however,  in  any  sense 
delegates  of  the  governments  of  the  states.  They  are  not 
subject  to  be  instructed  as  to  their  votes,  as  members  of  the 
Grerman  Bundesrath  are,  by  any  state  authority  (sec.  4()r>), 
not  even  by  the  legishitures  which  elected  them  ;  each  senator 
is  entitled  and  exi)ected  to  vote  according  to  his  own  individ- 
ual opinion.  Senators,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  represent, 
not  the  governments  of  the  states,  but  the  people  of  the  states 
organized  as  corporate  bodies  politic. 

1058.  There  is  no  rule  which  obliges  senators  from  the  same  state  to 
vote  together,  after  the  fashion  once  imperative  in  the  Congress  of  our 
own  Confederation  (sec.  860),  and  still  imperative  in  the  German 
Bundesrath  (sec.  40(5),  —  each  senator  represents  his  state,  not  in  part- 
nership, but  singly. 

1069.  The  equal  representation  of  the  states  in  the  Senate,  of  course, 
more  strictly  conforms  to  the  federal  principle  than  does  the  unequal 
representation  characteristic  of  the  German  Bumhsmth  (sec.  406) ;  but 
the  rule  observed  in  Germany,  that  the  representatives  of  each  state 
must  vote  together,  must,  in  turn,  be  allowed  to  be  more  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  state  representation  than  is  the  rule  of  individual 
Toting  followed  in  our  Senate. 
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1064.».  The  Vice-President  of  tiie  United  States  is  president 
of  the  Senate.  Unless  the  President  die,  this  is  the  only  func* 
tion  of  the  Vice-President.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
however  :  he  simply  presides  over  its  sessions.  He  has  a  vote 
only  when  the  votes  of  the  senators  are  equally  divided  upon 
some  questi«>n  and  his  vote  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for 
a  <iet.'i5ion.     If  the  President  die,  he  becomes  President. 

1<>>1.  Organization  of  the  Senate.  —  The  Senate  makes  its 
"wn  rules  of  pnxedure,  the  Vice-President  being  of  course 
l-*  iind  to  administer  whatever  rules  it  adopts.  Naturally  the 
internal  organization  of  the  body  is  the  matter  with  which  its 
rules  {principally  concern  themselves,  and  the  most  important 
f^  atnre  of  thiit  onranization  is  the  division  of  the  members  of 
rht  Senate  into  standing  committees;  into  small  groups,  that 
is.  to  each  of  which  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  Senate's  business.  The  Senate  itself  would  not,  of 
ruurse.  have  time  to  look  into  the  history  and  particulars,  the 
merits  and  tarings,  of  every  matter  brought  before  it ;  these 
romuiittees  are,  therefore,  constituted  to  act  in  its  stead  in 
the  preliminary  examination  and  shaping  of  the  measures  to 
he  Voted  on.  Whenever  any  proposal  is  made  concerning  any 
important  question,  that  proposal  is  referred  to  the  standing 
(  ommittee  which  has  been  commissioned  to  consider  questions 
of  the  }xirticular  cla.^s  to  which  the  proposed  action  belongs. 
The  committee  takes  the  proposal  and  considers  it,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  juMuling  proposals  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  reports  to  the  Senate  what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  it,  —  whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  any 
action  or  not,  and  if  it  is  advisable  to  act,  what  action  had  best 
be  taken. 

Thus  there  is  a  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  all  qnettioni  affect- 
ing the  revenue  are  referred ;  a  Committee  on  Appropriatioiit,  which 
advises  the  Senate  concerning  ail  votes  for  the  spending  of  iiioiiejrt;  a 
Committee  on  Railroads,  which  considers  all  railroad  qnettiona;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  prepares  for  consideration  all  quaatJona 
touching  our  relations  with  foreign  goTemments,  etc.,  etc. 
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1062.  Influence  of  the  Standing  Committees.  —  Its  stand- 
ing committees  have,  of  course,  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  natvirally  always  in- 
clined to  listen  to  their  advice,  for  each  committee  necessarily 
knows  mueh  more  about  the  subjects  assigned  to  it  for  consid- 
eration than  the  rest  of  the  senators  can  know.  Its  couimittei' 
organization  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  legislative 
action  of  the  Senate ;  for  of  course  the  leadershiji  to  which  a 
legislative  body  consigns' itself  h  of  the  essence  of  its  method 
and  must  affect,  not  the  outward  form  merely,  but  the  whole 
character  also  of  its  action.  Under  every  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment except  our  own,  leadership  in  legislation  belongs  for 
the  most  part  to  the  ministers,  to  the  Executive,  which  stands 
nearest  to  the  business  of  governing;  it  is  a  central,  and,  aa 
evidenced  by  its  results,  extremely  important  characteristic 
of  our  system  that  our  legislatures  lead  Ikemnelren,  or,  rather, 
that  they  are  led  along  the  several  lines  of  legislation  by  sepa- 
rate and  disconnected  groups  of  their  members. 

1063.  Tbe  Senate  and  the  Ezscutive.^Onenf  tlio  cliicf  uses  of 
the  comraillces  is  to  obtain  infortiistion  for  tlic  Sctiulc  uotict-Tning  tlii' 
■Sairi  of  the  government.  Bui,  inasniufh  H9  thi;  eietinivt'  branch  of 
the  government  ia  quite  separate  from  Con^ri'ss,  it  ia  often  very  liifHeult 
for  the  Senate  to  find  out  through  its  eomuilttees  nil  llinl  it  wishes  to 
know  about  the  condilion  of  atTairs  in  (he  esecutive  dep:irtmenl9.  The 
«etion  of  the  two  houses  upon  some  q      t  t    f  b    t,      ''^ 

influenced,  and  should  be  greatly  inll  d  hy     h  I  ll  1  f 

administrative  experience  in  the  clepa  t        I  h         t  d  tl 

Senate,  as  well  as  Hie  House  also,  has    1        gl     t        k      I    t  q      t 
it  pleases  of  exeoutive  officers,  either  th       ^1  tt  b} 

quiring  a  written  report  to  be  made  d       ll>  I      t    If  b}  I      1     f 

department.     Upon  financial  queaiio       f  mpl     tl     S       t  t 

Finance  Committee  must  constantly        I    t     k     w  tl         |  f 

Ibe  Treasury.     But  it  Is  not  always  I     ^  1  I  g    I  j 

fully  and  correctly  answered  :   for  the    IB  fig  m 

no  way  responsible  !□  either  house  fo    th         ffi      I         d  tl       b 

long  to  an  entirely  separate  anil  indep     d     (  b        I     f   I     g  ml 

only  luuh  high  crimes  and  misdemean  I  y  th         p  P      ' 
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thcrcfqt«,  figfMt|y  pRvenlcd  £ras  doiiif  th«r  voik  off  ia%Mij  wdi^ 
and  the  Senate  bat  to  act  in  the  dark.  Under  otter  iji  ■!■■■  af  fOffw>> 
ment,  ai  we  have  eeen  (aeca.  S2T.  988. 422  et  leq,  451,  683^  «B»^  €•&}, 
the  ministen  are  alwaya  pccaent  in  the  legiilatiw  h«&i  to  ho  fw*- 
tiooed  and  dealt  with  diicctlj,  face  to  faee. 

Senate  to  make  itself  independent  of  all  cfaaneea  of  f hi  Tim  Hiahlil'i 
abeenoeJij  electing  ttatedlj  from  ita  own  Menhenhip  a  prrridtiil  ^ro 
tempon,  to  act  in  case  of  the  abeence  or  dieehili^y  of  the  Yh 


1065.  The  House  of  Represeatatms.— The  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiyes  represents,  not  the  states,  bat  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  !(  represents  them,  howerer,  not  in  the  nais^ 
bat  bj  states;  representation  is  apporti<Mied  among  the  stafess 
seTerallj  according  to  popolation,  and  no  eleotonl  distiiet 
crosses  any  state  boondary. 

1066.  Apportionment  frf  RepresentatiTes. — Ckmgieis  ilaelf 
decides  by  law  how  many  representatiTos  there  shall  be;  it 
then  divides  the  number  decided  apon  among  the  states  ae- 
cording  to  population;  after  which  each  state  is  divided  by 
its  own  legislature  into  as  many  districts  as  it  is  to  have  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  people  of  each  of  these  districts  are  entitled 
to  elect  one  member  to  the  House.  The  only  limitation  put  by 
the  Constitution  itself  upon  the  number  of  representatiyes  is, 
that  there  shall  never  be  more  than  one  for  every  thirty  thoo- 
sand  inhabitants.  The  first  House  of  Representatiyes  had,  by 
direction  of  the  Constitution  itself,  sixty-five  members,  upon 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  thirty-three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  number  has,  of  course,  grown,  and  the  proportion 
decreased,  with  the  growth  of  population.  A  census  is  taken 
every  ten  years,  and  the  rule  is  to  effect  readjustments  and  a 
redistribution  of  representation  after  every  census. 

At  present  there  are  three  handled  and  fifty-six  memben  in  the  House, 
and  the  states  are  given  one  member  for  every  173,900  of  their  inhab- 
itants. In  cases  where  a  state  has  many  thousands  more  than  an  even 
number  of  times  that  many  inhabitants,  it  is  given  an  additional  mem- 
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ber  to  represent  the  balance.  Thus,  if  it  have  four  times  154,325 
inhabitants,  and  a  very  large  fraction  over,  it  is  given  five  members 
instead  of  four  only.  If  any  state  have  less  than  154,.325,  it  is  given 
one  member,  notwithstanding,  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  by  con- 
stitutional provision. 

There  are  at  present  seven  states  which  have  but  one  representative 
apiece;  namely,  Delaware,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  and  North  Dakota.  But  these  states,  like  the  rest,  have  two 
senators  each. 

The  reason  for  allowing  a  state  an  extra  representative  when  there 
is  a  large  fraction  remaining  over  after  a  division  of  its  population  by 
the  standard  number  154,325,  is,  of  course,  that  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  is  made  according  to  states,  and  not  by  an  even  allot- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  under 
such  a  system  a  perfectly  equal  division  of  representation  is  practically 
impossible.  Congress  makes  the  most  equitable  arrangement  that  is 
practicable  each  time  that  it  re-apportions  the  membership  of  the  House 
upon  the  basis  of  the  decennial  census  which  Congress  directs  to  be 
taken  for  this  purpose  in  pursuance  of  a  special  constitutional  command. 

1067.  Elections  to  the  House.  —  Any  one  may  be  chosen  a 
representative  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and 
is  at  the  time  of  his  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  from 
one  of  whose  districts  he  is  chosen.  The  term  of  a  re})resenta- 
tive  is  two  years :  and  two  years  is  also  the  term  of  tin*  whole 
House ;  for  its  members  are  not  chosen  a  section  at  a  time,  as 
the  senators  are ;  the  whole  membership  of  the  House  is  re- 
newed every  second  year.  Each  biennial  election  creates  *a 
new  House/ 

1068.  Although  the  Senate  has  a  continuous  life,  we  speak  habitu- 
ally of  different  '  Congresses,'  as  if  a  new  Corujress,  instead  of  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  merely,  were  chosen  biennially.  Thus  the 
Congress  of  1887-'89  was  known  as  the  fiftieth  Congress,  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  that  period  was  the  fiftieth  that  had  been 
elected  since  the  goyernment  was  established. 

1069.  Federal  law  does  not  determine  who  shall  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Constitution 
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provides,  simply,  that  all  those  persons  in  each  state  who  are 
qualified  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  larger  of  the  two  houses  of  the  state  leg- 
islature may  vote  also  for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  The  franchise  is  regulated, 
therefore,  entirely  by  state  law. 

1070.  In  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (passed 

186()-'t38)  a  very  great  pressure  is,  by  intention  at  least,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  states  to  induce  them  to  make  their  franchise  as  wide  as  their 
adult  male  population.  For  that  amendment  provides  that,  should  any 
state  deny  to  any  of  its  male  citizens  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
its  own  legislature  (and  thus,  by  consequence,  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  representatives  in  Congress),  for  any  reason  except  that  they  have 
committed  crime,  its  representation  in  Congress  shall  be  curtailed  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  number  of  persons  so  excluded  from  the 
franchise  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  the  state.  This  provision  has  in  practice,  however,  proved  of 
little  value.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  federal  authorities  to 
get  at  the  facts  necessary  to  ascertain  any  such  proportion. 

1071.  Organization  of  the  House.  —  The  House,  like  the 
Senate,  has  its  own  rules,  regulative  of  the  number  and  duties 
of  its  officers  and  of  its  methods  of  doing  business;  and  these 
rules,  like  tliose  of  the  Senate,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
creation  and  empowering  of  a  great  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  committees  of  the  House  are  not,  however, 
elected  by  ballot,  a.s  the  committees  of  the  Senate  are;  they 
are  appointed  l)v  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  the 
^Speaker';  and  this  power  of  the  Speaker's  to  appoint  the 
committees  of  tlie  House  makes  him  one  of  the  most  powerful 
officers  in  tlie  whole  government.  For  the  committees  of  the 
House  are  even  more  influential  than  those  of  the  Senate  in 
determining  wliat  shall  be  done  with  reference  to  matters 
referred  to  them:  they  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  it  in  their 
power  to  control  almost  all  the  acts  of  the  House.  The  Senate, 
being  a  comparatively  small  body,  has  time  to  consider  folly 
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the  reports  of  its  committees,  and  generally  manages  to  control 
its  own  conclusions.  But  the  House  is  too  large  to  do  much 
debating:  it  must  be  guided  by  its  committees  or  it  must  do 
nothing.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  Speaker's  power  of 
appointment  so  vastly  im[)ortant :  he  determines  who  shall  be 
on  the  committees,  and  the  committees  determine  what  the 
House  shall  do.     He  nominates  those  who  shape  legislation. 

1072.  The  appointing  power  of  the  Speaker  often  makes  his  election 
a  very  exciting  part  of  the  business  of  each  new  House  :  for  he  is  always 
selected,  of  course,  with  reference  to  what  he  will  do  in  constituting  the 
principal  committees. 

1073.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  given  a  president  by  the 
Constitution,  as  the  Senate  is.  It  elects  its  own  presiding  officer,  whose 
name,  of  *  Speaker,*  is  taken  from  the  usage  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  whose  president  was  so  called  because  whenever,  in  the  old 
days,  the  Commons  went  into  the  presence  of  the  king  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  some  matter  before  him,  or  of  answering  a  summons  from 
him,  their  president  was  their  spokesman  or  Speaker.  This  name  is 
used  also  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  the  English  colonies,  —  wherever, 
indeed,  English  legislative  practices  have  been  directly  inherited. 

1074.  The  House  has  so  many  standing  committees  that  every  repre- 
sentative is  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  them,  —  but  man}'  of  the 
committees  have  little  or  nothing  to  do :  some  of  them,  though  still 
regularly  appointed,  have  no  duties  assigned  them  by  the  rules.  The 
most  important  committee  is  that  on  Appropriations,  which  has  charge 
of  the  general  money-spending  bills  introduced  every  year  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  power  under 
the  rules  to  bring  its  reports  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  at  any 
time,  to  the  thrusting  aside  of  whatever  matter,  virtually  dominates  the 
House  by  controlling  its  use  of  its  time.  Special  appro])riation  bills, 
which  propose  to  provide  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  single  depart- 
ments,—as,  for  example,  the  Navy  Department  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment,—  are,  by  a  recent  rule  of  the  House,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  given  to  the  committees  on  the 
special  departments  concerned.  Scarcely  less  important  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  though  scarcely  so  busy  as  it,  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  has  charge  of  questions  of  taxation. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  the  appointment  of  such  committees  that  the  Speaker 
pays  most  attention.     Through  them  his  influence  is  most  i)()tent. 


rW^m^mg><fm    n*   n 
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yjZ^  Socae  Bkemben  of  the  Home  are  considered  to  be  entitled,  be- 
c:i:xa«  of  ibeir  kxkf  ferrice  and  experience  in  CongreM,  to  be  pat  on  im* 
p«jrLi:i:  ro<zisiiitee«,  and  on  erery  committee  there  must  be  representatires 
ji  z:-'.'r.  pArt>»  in  ibe  House.  But  these  partial  limitations  upon  the 
Spieakrr «  cb<>ic>e  io  not  often  seriously  hamper  him  in  exercising  his 

I'CrV    The  H<»ii5^  has  to  depend,  just  as  the  Senate  does, 

Tir«:r-  its  >:.in  imi:  •x^mniittees  for  information  concerning  the 
ar^irf  ::  rh-  ^vtrnmient  and  the  policy  of  the  executive 
•irLsirtmrnrs.  and  i>  ju5t  as  often  and  as  much  embarrassed 
"r«^ra:i5^  of  ::5  entire  exclusion  from  easy,  informal,  and  regular 
iLtr-rxu-rse  w::h  the  departments.  They  cannot  advise  the 
Ho'-i^e  u.2.1«:^s<  thr-y  are  asked  for  their  advice ;  and  the  House 
oann  •  a^k  f"r  rhrir  advice  except  indirectly  through  its  com- 
m:::e->,  «  r  formally  by  requiring  written  reports. 

1'  '77  Acts  of  Congress.  —  In  order  to  become  a  law  or  Act 
of  C  ninvss  a  bill  must  jass  both  houses  and  receive  the  sig- 
ninirv  ^  f  tit-  Pn  sident.  Such  is  the  ordinary  process  of  legis- 
Lir:  !i.  Bur  the  President  may  withhold  his  signature,  and  in 
zlidi  ea>-  th'  iiir;i>ure  which  he  has  refused  to  sanction  must 
r^-*  eive  thr  vot  s  <»f  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house, 
iriven  lu^^n  a  rr-<on>ideration.  before  it  can  go  upon  the  statute 
b<»«k.  The  President  is  ijriven  ten  davs  for  the  consideration 
(»f  vach  nu\i>ure.  If  he  take  no  action  upon  it  within  the  ten 
•  lays,  (.r  if  within  that  j)eriod  he  sign  it,  its  provisions  become 
law;  if  within  the  ten  (hiys  he  inform  Congress  by  special 
incssai:e  that  he  will  not  sign  the  bill,  returning  it  to  the  house 
in  wliii  h  it  originated  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not 
signing  it.  another  passage  of  the  measure  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  each  house  is  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

There  arc,  therefore,  three  ways  in  which  a  bill  maj  beconie  law: 
either  (n)  by  receiving  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each  honae,  and 
the  signature  of  tiie  President,  appended  within  ten  days  after  its  pat- 
sage  by  the  houses ;  or  (6)  by  receiving  the  approTal  of  a  majority  in 
each  house,  and  not  being  acted  upon  by  the  President  within  ten  dajs 
after  its  passage  ;  or  (c)  by  receiying  the  approralof  two^thirdt  <^  each 
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house  after  having  been  refused  signature  by  the  President  within  ten 
days  after  its  passage  by  a  majority  in  each  house.  If  Congress  ad- 
journ before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  allowed  the  President  to 
consider  bills  sent  him,  such  bills  lapse  unless  he  has  signed  them  be- 
fore the  adjournment. 

1078.  Neither  house  can  do  any  business  (except  send  for 
absent  members  or  adjourn)  unless  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  present,  —  a  majority  being  in  the  ease  of  all  our  legisla- 
tures, both  state  and  federal,  the  necessary  quorum. 

1079.  In  the  practice  of  some  foreign  legislatures  the  quorum  is 
much  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members.  In  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  for  instance,  it  is  only  forty  members,  although  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  six  hundred  and  seventy. 

1080.  When  it  is  said  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  bill  must 
be  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  order  to  become  a  law,  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  it  must  be  voted  for  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present^  not  necessarily  by  that  proportion  of  the  whole  membership  of 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  bills  which  the  President  refuses  to  sign,  how- 
ever, the  Constitution  expressly  says  that  it  cannot  be  made  law  unless 
a  second  time  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  House. 

1081.  A  bill  may  ^originate'  in  either  house,  unless  it  be  a 
bill  relating  to  the  raising  of  revenue.  In  that  ease  it  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  though  the  Senate 
may  propose  what  amendments  it  pleases  to  a  revenue  bill,  as 
to  any  other  which  comes  to  it  from  the  House. 

Of  course,  if  one  of  the  houses  pass  a  bill,  and  the  other  house  amend 
it,  the  changes  so  proposed  must  be  adopted  by  the  house  in  which  the 
bill  originated  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  President  and  be  made  a  law. 
When  the  two  houses  disagree  about  amendments  they  appoint  con- 
ference committees  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  house  appoints  a  committee  to 
consult  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  other  house,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  towards  bringing  about  an  agreement  between  the 
two  houses  upon  the  points  in  dispute. 

1082.  The  Federal  Judiciary :  its  Jurisdiction.  —  The  Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  and  District  Courts.  Its  organization  and  func- 
tions rest  more  than  do  those  of  either  of  the  other  branches 
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of  the  general  goTemment  apon  statate  merely,  inBtead  of 
apon  constitutional  provision.  The  Constitution  deelaies  that 
<<  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Tested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Ckmgiess  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish,"  and  that  ^'  the  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  ccftirts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office."  It  provides  also  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  federal  government  shall  extend  to  ail 
cases  in  law  or  equity  which  may  arise  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  cases ;  to  controversies  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  * 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  (the  state  being 
the  suitor),  between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  from  differ^ 
ent  states,  and  between  a  state  or  its  citizens  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  And  it  directs  that  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases 
in  which  a  state  is  a  party  the  supreme  court  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction ;  while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  to  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  "  with  such  exemptions,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations, as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

1083.  The  judicial  power  of  the  federal  goTemment  it  thui  made 
to  embrace  two  distinct  classes  of  cases  :  (a)  those  in  which  it  is  mani- 
festly proper  that  its  authority,  rather  than  the  authoritj  of  a  state, 
should  control,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  involved:  for  instance, 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  navigable  waters  being  within  the  exdo- 
sire  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  authorities,  and  cases  arising  ont  of  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  conflicting 
grants  made  by  different  states,  (b)  Those  in  which,  becaust  of  the  no- 
ture  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  the  state  courts  could  not  properly  be  allowed 
jurisdiction,  cases  affecting,  for  instance,  foreign  ambassadors,  who  are 
accredited  to  the  gorernment  of  the  United  States  and  with  whom  o^r 
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only  relations  are  national  relaMons,  whose  privileges  rest  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  they  represent ;  or  cases  in  which  the  state 
courts  could  not  have  complete  jurisdiction  hecause  of  the  residence 
of  the  parties ;  for  instance,  suits  arising  between  citizens  of  different 
states. 

It  is  always  open  to  the  choice  of  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  sue  a 
citizen  of  another  state  in  the  courts  of  the  latter's  own  domicile,  but 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  the  special  forum  provided  for  such 
cases. 

1084.  Power  of  Congress  over  the  Judiciary.  —  But  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  leave  Congress  quite  free  to 
distribute  the  powers  thus  set  forth  among  the  courts  for  whose 
organization  it  is  to  provide,  and  even,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  leave 
some  of  them  entirely  in  abeyance.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
stitution defines  the  sphere  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  while  Congress  determines  how  much  of  that  sphere 
shall  be  occupied,  by  what  courts  and  in  what  manner,  subject 
to  what  rules  and  limitations. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  Congress  deter- 
mines not  only  what  courts  shall  be  created  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court,  but  also  of  what  number  of  judges  tlie  supreme  court  shall  con- 
sist, what  their  compensation  and  procedure  shall  be,  and  what  their 
specific  duties  in  the  administering  of  justice.  It  might  also  determine, 
should  it  see  fit,  what  qualifications  should  be  required  of  all  occupants 
of  the  supreme  bench. 

1085.  The  Existing  Federal  Courts.  —  In  pursuance  of 
these  powers,  Congress  has  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  and  the  Acts  amendatory  thereto  upon  which 
the  national  judiciary  system  now  rests.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight 
associate  justices.  It  is  required  to  hold  annual  sessions  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  —  sessions  which  begin  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  October,  —  any  six  of  the  justices  constitut- 
ing a  quorum.  Next  below  the  supreme  court  are  a  set  of 
circuit  courts.  These  are,  in  theory,  courts  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  sit- 
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Tr?Tir  ^TJLrKr«»>r:  \(z\  in  reality  the  business  of  the  supreme 
f  r«iz^  :.f  5i    £T>?A3  izi  ^nKxint  and  so  engrossing  in  character  that 

zIk    -^Lf-Ti:*:'^  r-kn  bj  no  means  regularly  attend  the  sessions 

-rr5w  The  area  of  the  United  States  (exclu- 
nes )  15  dirided  into  nine  circuits,  one  justice 
2if  f::Trrn-r  x^cTi  Is  assigTied.  by  the  appointment  of  the 
rj^fh  of  these  circuits,  and  in  addition  special 
^Tr  irr^ointed  who  act  quite  independently  of 
-n  bonding  court  separately,  in  another  part  of 
:-!-•  :r  _:':.  i:  "lir  5;Aii:e  time  that  the  justices  are  themselyes 
i«  '1  -^  _r*  i:*:  .".xir:-  The  circuits  are  divided  into  districts, 
v:  :_  .:£-  O  --rrr>.>ioiial  districts,  never  cross  state  lines; 
i^'-  :  7  rj^::  ::  'ift^e  districts  there  has  been  established  a 
i^TT-j  *  '.en.  S:z;:r  of  the  !ess  populous  states  constitute  each 
i  >r4:.T  l.f-rr-*:;  oT^riers  are  divided  into  two,  while  still 
:i"'^  r-:r^:>i  >m!^  leni  business  to  warrant  their  being  divided 
:-^:  :1:^-  T  ~  r  l:>:not  X'urts  are  the  lowest  courts  of  the 
ivItt-.C  >:t.-  >.  Tbr  jir  uit  courts  sit  in  the  several  districts  of 
ci. :  ::r  V.  :  >  :xT>>:vrly.  and  the  law  requires  that  each  justice 
:  :lt  >v.:  r:ine  covert  sh.\ll  sit  in  each  district  of  his  circuit  at 
Ir.-^:     ::  •:  t  v^rv  two  vears. 

:  .>sr  Tb«  drrision  o<  jnrUdiction  between  the  circuit  and  district 
vV^^:<  :>  cf^-:-:ei  bv  ic:  of  Congress;  and,  inasmuch  as  Congress  has 
r.:  >^vr.  ^:  : :  ^t-*:  in  the  courts  complete  jurisdiction  over  ail  cases 
jLTt^izc  uriix'T  :hT:  Coostxtution.  Uws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
bu:  hd*  jT'Tez  :o  cAch  court  power  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  left  the 
n:5:  :u  jLN:\vir.c^.  i:  would  be  impossible  to  gire  in  brief  compass  a 
dc:jiilcd  icjoun:  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sereral  courts.  It  must 
>u£o\  ::r  prt*ciu  purpose's  to  say,  that  the  district  courts  are  giren 
0.  .rniianvX'  of  «.vrtain  civil  esses  within  the  grant  of  the  Conatitution, 
subject  to  apix  al  to  the  circuit  courts  when  the  sum.  inToWed  exceeds 
$60:  that  thev  have  exclosire  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  and  maritiiiie 
cases,  au  appeal  lying  to  the  circuit  courti;  and  that  as  regards  crimes 
punishable  by  federal  law,  their  jurisdiction  is  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  circuit  courts,  except  in  case  of  capital  offences,  orer  which  the 
circuit  courts  alone  hare  jurisdiction.  The  circuit  courts  are  giTCB 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  district  courts;  original  JmMictioB  in 
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civil  cases  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  when  tiie 
matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $  500  in  value ;  and  unlimited  criminal  juris- 
diction over  cases  falling  within  the  purview  of  federal  law. 

1087.  In  ciiminal  cases  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  appeal. 
In  civil  cases,  appeal  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  courts  can  be  taken 
only  when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  8  60  in  value,  from  the  circuit 
courts  to  the  supreme  court  only  when  it  exceeds  $5000,  except  that 
cases  of  certain  exceptional,  specified  classes  may  be  appealed  without 
respect  to  the  amount  involved.  Any  case  which  involves  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  can  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  howeve^ 
small  the  sum  in  dispute. 

1088.  All  Judges  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  and  bv  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  to  serve  during  good  behavior.  There  are  in  all  sixty 
federal  judicial  districts,  and  for  each  of  these  a  special  dis- 
trict judge  is  appointed,  though  in  large,  thinly  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  has  sometimes  been  customary  to  have 
one  judge  hold  court  in  several  districts. 

1089.  Federal  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are,  so  to  say,  inter- 
changeable. When  necessary,  a  district  judge  can  go  into  another 
district  than  his  own  and  either  aid  or  replace  the  district  judge  there ; 
a  district  judge  may  also,  when  it  seems  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  sit  as  circuit  judge  ;  and  a  circuit  judge  may,  in  his  turn,  upon 
occasion  hold  district  court.  This  seems  the  less  anomalous  wlien  it  is 
remembered  that  the  earliest  arrangement  was,  for  the  district  judges 
to  hold  circuit  court  always  in  the  absence  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  from  circuit,  or  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  that  special  circuit 
judges  were  appointed  only  because  of  the  necessity  for  more  judges 
consequent  upon  a  rapid  increase  of  federal  judicial  business. 

1090.  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  of  tlie  United  States  is  §  10,500, 
that  of  each  of  the  other  justices,  §  10,000.  Circuit  court  judges  re- 
ceive $6000,  and  district  judges  from  §3500  to  §5000. 

1091.  The  District  Attorney  and  the  Marshal.  —  Almost 
every  district  has  its  own  federal  district  attorney  and  its  own 
United  States  marshal,  both  of  whom  are  api)oint<'(l  by  the 
President.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  district  attorney  to 
prosecute  all  offenders  against  the  criminal  laws  of  th(^  Unit^'d 
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ika2«s.  to  toodort  all  cxril 

c^half  of  tLe  Uohfrd  States  and  tt>  ^pear  for  tibe 

all  eases  ii^surct^  agahtst  the  Uaited  StatOL  to 

d^f^iififir  of  i*rTe&.ae  offieeis  of  the  United  Sntw  ■htie  tkcj 

an;  ?^3^  for  illegal  aetkrn.  etci     Tbe  marthaS  is 

ofE/^r  of  the  federal  circrut  and  distnct  cooita.     He 

all  th.^ir  orders  azkd  pnKcsses.  arrests  and  keeps  aQ 

^h^TipA  with  crimiiial  Twladon  of  fedoal  law.  etc: 

witLin  each  state  the  same  powers,  within  the  scope  of  United 

Sta&>5  lav,  that  the  sheriff  of  that  state  has  nnder  tike  laws  of 

the  state.     He  is  the  federal  sheriff. 

VfJi.  The  oh%a%  and  piocAJUs  of 
operadTe  oalj  vhlun  the  itate  to  wUeh  the 
and  prow  mi  of  United  States  eovrti,  oa  tke 
OfKfative  orer  the  entire  Unkm. 

lOaS.  The  coats  of  ths  DisHict  of 
torias  are  courts  of  tbe  Unhcd  States,  b«t  tfacj 
thej  bear,  lo  far  as  their  jnrisdktifla  is  eoacefBed,  the 
state  and  federal  courts  united.    The  onlj  laws  of  the 
the  District  of  Colombia  are  laws  of  the  United  Scatcs^ 
legislatores  of  the  territories  act  under  statntorj  grant  fi 
Tbe  territorial  legislatures  are,  lo  to  far,  co«missiotd  bj 
and  tbe  laws  which  thej  pass  are  administered  br  jndgcs  ipiWMUd  bj 
the  President. 

VfH.  The  territorial  courts  and  the  courts  of  the  Dirtiiet  of  Ctimm- 
bia  do  not  come  within  the  riew  of  the  Constitntion  at  alL  With  refer- 
ence to  them  Congress  acts  under  no  limitatioiis  of  powgi  whatrrer. 
The  rale  of  tenure  daring  good  beharior.  for  example,  whkh  ipplki  to 
all  judges  of  the  United  Sutes  appointed  nnder  the  CoasthvtMMi,  does 
not  applj  to  judges  of  the  territories  or  of  the  District  of  Colvnbia. 
The  term  of  office  of  territorial  judges  b  fixed  at  fo«r  jeais.  The 
federal  courts  fitting  in  the  itates,  and  the  United  States  covrts  estab- 
lished in  the  territories,  ought  not  to  be  thought  of  as  parts  of  the  same 
tjttem,  although  the  supreme  court  b  the  highest  tribimal  of  appeal 
for  both. 

1  Congress  earlj  enacted  that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colvnbia 
should  continue  to  lire  nnder  the  lawg  which  had  preriouslj  had  force  is 
the  Diftrid  wheo  owned  bj  Virginia  and  Marjland. 
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lOdS.  The  procedure  of  a  federal  court  follows,  as  a  rulu, 
the  procedure  of  the  courts  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  sitting  j 
and  state  law  is  applied  by  the  courts  o£  the  United  States  in 
all  matters  not  touched  by  federal  eiiactiueiit.  Juries  are  con- 
stituted, testimony  taken,  argument  heanl,  etc.,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  state  courts ;  so  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  both  as  regards  the  oiitwai'd  forms  observed 
and  the  principles  applied,  a  federal  court  is  domestic,  not  for- 
eign, to  the  state  in  which  it  acts. 

1000.  It  ii  not  within  the  priTilege  of  Congreis  to  iltlegate  (o  (lie 
courta  of  the  sUtes  the  function!  of  count  of  the  rnitcil  States  ;  for 
the  Conititution  distinctly  proviJt^s  thai,  besides  the  supreme  ciiurl, 
there  shall  be  no  eourt  authorized  lo  exercise  the  judicial  puivcrs  of  tliu 
United  Slates  except  such  as  Congress  •'  may,  from  time  lo  time,  iirdain 
and  tilabliih."  The  adoption  of  state  courts  by  Coii);ress  is,  of  course, 
eicluded  by  plain  implication.  A  very  inlercetin)r  coiitrust  is  thus 
established  between  tlie  federal  judicial  system  of  the  United  Slutts 
and  the  federal  judicial  systems  of  Germany  and  Swilzerlanil  (i^ecs. 
436,  669). 

1097.  The  Federal  Executive.— "  The  executive  power," 
says  the  Constitution,  "shall  Ims  vested  in  a  I'rcsidfut  «S  the 
United  States  of  America,"  wlio  "shull  hold  his  ottii-e  duiiiit,' 
a  term  of  four  years."  As  a  matter  of  l';ut,  of  course,  it  has 
proved  practically  imjKissible  for  a  single  iiiaii  actually  to  exer- 
cise the  whole  executive  power;  the  President  is  assisted  by 
numerous  hea^ls  of  departments  to  whom  falls  so  lart,'e  a  ])art 
of  the  actual  duties  of  adminislratidii  that  it  has  beeome  sul>- 
stantially  correct  to  descrite  the  I'residcnt  a.s  sitnply  presiding 
over  and  controlling  by  a  general  oversight  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ;  which  is  doubtless  all  that  the  sagiicious  framers 
of  the  Constitution  expected. 

The  Vice-President  has  no  part  in  the  executive  function. 
He  is  the  President's  stdistitute,  and  is  chosen  at  the  saiui^  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  tlie  I'resideiit  is  chosen. 

1098.  Election  of  a  President.  —  The  choice  is  not  <Iirect 
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by  the  people,  but  indirect,  through  electors  chosen  by  the 
people.  In  each  state  there  are  elected  as  many  electors  as 
the  state  has  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress,  the 
"  electoral  vote "  of  each  state  being  thus  equal  to  its  total 
representation  in  Congress. 

The  electors  are  voted  for  on  the  Tuesday  foUowlDg  the  first  Monday 
of  November  in  the  year  which  immediately  precedes  the  expiration  of 
a  presidential  term.  They  assemble  in  the  several  state  capitals  to  cast 
their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  December  following.  Their 
votes  are  counted  in  the  houses  of  Congp:«s8  sitting  in  joint  session  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  tlie  following  February.  The  President  is 
inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  March  next. 

1009.  Practical  Operation  of  the  Plan :  the  Party  Conven- 
tions. —  The  theory  of  this  arrangement  is  that  each  elector 
really  exercises  an  independent  choice  in  the  votes  which  he 
casts,  voting  for  the  men  whom  his  own  judgment  has  selected 
for  tlio  posts  of  President  and  Vice-President.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  electors  only  register  party  decisions  made  during  the 
previous  summer  in  national  conventions.  Each  party  holds 
during  that  summer  a  great  convention  composed  of  party  dele- 
gates from  all  ])arts  of  the  Union,  and  nominates  the  candidates 
of  its  choice  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  The  elec- 
tors, again,  are,  in  their  turn,  chosen  according  to  the  selections 
of  party  conventions  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  party  which 
gains  the  most  electors  in  the  November  elections  puts  its  can- 
didates into  office  through  their  votes,  which  are  cast  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  party  conventions. 
The  party  conventions  are  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  machinery  of  election. 

1 100.  Qualifications  for  the  Office  of  President. — "  No  per- 
son, exce])t  a  natural  l)orn  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  witjiin  the 
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United  States."  ^  In  respect  of  age  there  is  here  only  a  slight 
advance  upon  the  qualification  required  of  a  senator ;  in  respect 
of  citizenship  it  is  of  course  very  much  more  rigorous  than  in 
the  case  of  members  of  Congress. 

1101.  It  is  proyided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  compensation  re- 
ceived hy  judges  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  terms  of  office ;  concerning  the  President,  whose  tenure  of  office 
is  much  briefer,  it  is  provided  that  his  compensation  shall  neither  be 
diminished  nor  increased  during  his  term. 

1102.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  President.  —  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  executed;  he  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  is  to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
receiving  all  foreign  ministers  and  being  authorized  to  make 
treaties  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  is 
to  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  makes  all  his  appointments  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate ;  but  it  also  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  remove  from  the  superintending  view  of  the  Senate 
the  filling  of  all  inferior  official  positions  by  vesting  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  such  subordinate  officers  as  it  thinks  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislation  has  relieved  the 
Senate  of  the  supervision  of  the  vast  majority  of  executive 
appointments.  The  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  still  neces- 
sary to  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  of  judges  of  th(^  courts  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
chief  departmental  officials,  of  the  principal  post-office  and 
customs  officers,  —  of  all  the  more  important  servants  oH  the 
general  government :  but  these  of  course  constitute  only  a 
minority  of  all  the  persons  receiving  executive  appointment: 
the  majority  are  appointed  without  legislative  oversight. 

^  Constitution,  Art.  II.,  sec.  i.,  par.  5. 
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1 103.  The  unfortunate,  the  demoralizing  influences  which  hsTe  been 
allowed  to  determine  executive  appointments  since  President  Jackson's 
time  have  affected  appointments  made  subject  to  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion hardly  less  than  those  made  without  its  co-operation :  senatorial 
scrutiny  has  not  proved  effectual  for  securing  the  proper  constitution 
of  the  public  service.  Indeed,  the  "  courtesy  of  the  Senate/'  —  the  so- 
called  "  courtesy  "  by  which  senators  allowed  appointments  in  the  several 
states  to  be  regulated  by  the  preference  of  the  senators  of  the  predomi- 
nant party  from  the  states  concerned,  —  at  one  time  promised  to  add 
to  the  improper  motives  of  the  Executive  the  equally  improper  motives 
of  the  Senate. 

1104.  Reform  of  Methods  of  Appointment  to  Federal 
Offices.  —  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  reform  by  law  the  system  of  appointments  have  not 
been  directed  towards  the  higher  offices  filled  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  only  towards  those  inferior  offices  which  are 
tilled  by  the  single  authority  of  the  President  or  of  the  heads 
of  the  executiv^e  departments ;  have  touched  in  their  results, 
indeed,  only  the  less  important  offices.  The  Act  which 
became  law  in  June,  1883,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "Pen- 
dleton Act,'^  may  be  said  to  cover  only  *  employees ' :  it  does 
not  affect,  that  is,  any  person  really  in  authority^  though  it  does 
affect  a  large  body  of  federal  servants.  It  provides,  in  brief, 
for  the  api)ointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
sistin*^  of  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
adherents  of  the  same  political  party,  under  whose  recommen- 
dation as  representatives  of  the  President,  selections  shall 
he  made  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  federal  service  upon  the 
basis  of  competitive  examination.  It  forbids  the  solicita- 
tion of  money  from  employees  of  the  government  for  political 
uses  and  all  active  party  service  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
civil  administration  :  it  endeavors,  in  short,  to  "take  the  civil 
service  out  of  politics."  , 

llOo.  The  carrying  out  of  those  portions  of  the  Act  which  relate  to 
the  metliod  of  choosing  public  officers  is,  howeTer,  entirely  subject  to 
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the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Constitution  vests  in  him  the  power 
of  appointment,  subject  to  no  limitation  except  the  possible  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  Act  which  assumes  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  President  shall  make  his  choice  of  public  servants 
must,  therefore,  be  merely  advisory  :  the  President  may  accept  its  direc- 
tions or  not  as  he  pleases.  The  only  force  that  can  hold  him  to  the 
observance  of  its  principle  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

1106.  The  Presidential  Succession.  —  In  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  office  of  President  is  to  be  filled  ad  interim  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or,  if  he  cannot  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or,  in 
case  he  cannot  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  so  on,  in  succession, 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  None  of  these  officers  can  act, 
however,  unless  he  have  the  qualifications  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  resi- 
dence required  by  the  Constitution  of  occupants  of  the  presidential  chair. 

Until  this  arrangement  was  made,  by  act  of  Congress  in  188(3,  the 
*  succession  '  passed  first  to  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and,  failing  him,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
was  found  inconvenient  because  there  are  intervals  now  and  again  when 
there  is  neither  a  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  nor  a  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

1107.  Relations  of  the  Executive  to  Congress.  —  The  only 
provisions  contained  in  the  Constitution  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  President  to  Congress  are  these :  that  ''  he  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient '' ;  and  that 
"  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,''  in  extra  session,  "and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  ])roper  " 
(Art.  II.,  sec.  iii.).  His  power  to  inform  Congress  concerning 
the  state  of  the  union  and  to  recommend  to  it  the  passage  of 
measures  is  exercised  only  in  the  sending  of  annual  and  special 
written  '  messages.' 

1108.  Washington  and  John  Adams  interpreted  the  chiuse  to  mean 
that  they  might  address  Congress  in  person,  as  the  sovereign  in  Eng- 
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laad  wamj  do:  tkeir  amnial  oommimicatioiis  to  Congren  were  ipoken 

B«t  Jeffenon,  the  third  Prendent,  being  an  IneffectiTe 

thii  bmbit  was  diacontiDiied  and  the  fashion  of  written  rae«- 

inaagmrated  and  firmlj  established.  (Compare  sec.  679.) 
FoMiblj,  had  the  President  not  so  closed  the  matter  against  new  adjust- 
■esta,  this  ciaiiae  of  the  Constitution  might  legitimately  haTe  been 
Bade  the  foondatioo  for  a  much  more  habitual  and  informal,  and  yet 
at  the  saae  time  mnch  more  public  and  responsible,  interchange  of 

veca  the  ExecutiTe  and  Congress.  Having  been  interpreted, 
r,  to  exclnde  the  President  from  any  but  the  most  formal  and 

ntterance  of  perfunctory  advice,  our  federal  ezecutiTe  and 
IrgiiliTmre  have  been  shut  off  from  co-operation  and  mutual  confidence  to 
an  exteat  to  which  do  other  modem  system  furnishes  a  paralleL    In  all 

ra  goremments  the  heads  of  the  administrative  departments 
gives  the  right  to  sit  in  the  legislative  body  and  to  take  part  in  its 
praoeediBga.  The  legislature  and  executive  are  thus  associated  in  such 
a  vav  tkat  the  ministers  of  state  can  lead  the  houses  without  dictating 
to  tkeM.  asd  the  ministers  themselves  be  controlled  without  being  mis- 
aadwuood;  —  in  mch  a  way  that  the  two  parts  of  the  government  which 
sbeald  be  most  closely  co-ordinated,  the  part,  namely,  by  which  the 
Isws  are  made  and  the  part  by  which  the  laws  are  executed,  may  be  kept 
xa  ckiae  harmony  and  intimate  co-operation,  with  the  result  of  giving 
ookerewce  to  the  actioo  of  the  one  and  energy  to  the  action  of  the  other. 

lli>d.  Tlie  Execntiye  Departments.  —  The  Constitution  does 
iK>t  pi»vitie  for  the  creation  of  executive  departments,  but  it 
takes  ii  for  granted  that  such  departments  will  be  founded. 
Thus  it  says  (Art.  II.,  sec.  ii.,  par.  1,  2)  that  the  President 
-  xniT  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,''  and  that  Congress 
may  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  it  may 
see  fit  --  in  the  heads  of  departments."  The  executive  depart- 
iMAts  consequently  owe  their  creation  and  organization  to 
statnte  onlv. 

lUiX  The  first  Congress  erected  four  such  departments, 
namely,  the  departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
and  of  Justice.  In  17dS  the  management  of  the  navy,  which 
had  at  first  beoi  included  in  the  duties  of  the  War  Departmeiit^ 
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was  entrusted  to  a  special  Department  of  the  Navy ;  in  1829 
the  post  office,  which  had  been  a  subdivision  of  the  Treasury, 
was  created  an  independent  Department ;  and  in  1841)  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  organized  to  receive  a  misceUany 
of  functions  not  easy  to  classify,  except  in  the  feature  of  not 
belonging  properly  within  any  department  previously  created. 

A  similar  character,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  may  be  attributed  to 
some  corresponding  department,  bearing  eitlier  this  name  or  a  name  of 
like  significance,  in  almost  every  other  modern  government.  There  is 
everywhere  a  department  of  state  to  receive  functions  not  otherwise 
specially  disposed  of. 

1111.  In  1889  there  was  added  to  these  a  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  have,  thus,  at  present,  eiglit  executive  de- 
partments, viz.:  (1)  A  Department  of  State,  which  is  what 
would  be  called  in  most  other  governments  our  '^  foreign  office," 
having  charge  of  all  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries. 

1112.  (2)  A  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  the 
financial  agency  of  the  government,  and  whose  functions  cover 
the  collection  of  the  public  revenues  accruing  through  the  cus- 
toms duties  and  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco,  their  safe 
keeping  and  their  disbursement  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priations from  time  to  time  made  by  Congress  ;  the  auditing  of 
the  accounts  of  all  departments  ;  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  national  banks  and  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  coinage  of  money ;  and  the  collection  of  certain  industrial 
and  other  statistics. 

This  Department,  therefore,  contains  within  it  the  treasury  and  comp- 
trolling  functions  wliich  in  the  states  are  separated. 

1113.  To  this  Department  is  attached  also  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Eiujraving^  by  which  all  the  printing  of  the  paper  cuiToncy,  bonds, 
and  revenue  stamps  of  the  government  is  done. 

1114.  (3)  A  Department  of  War,  which  has  charge  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Union ; 
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1115.    (4)  A  Department  of  the  Navy,  which  has  charge 

of  the  naval  forces  of  the  general  government ; 

lllG.    (5)   A  Department  of  Justicey  from  which  emanates 

all  the  legal  advice  of  which  the  federal  authorities  stand  in 
need  at  any  time,  and  to  which  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of 
the  conduct  of  all  litigation  in  which  the  United  States  may- 
be concerned.  To  it  are  subordinate  all  the  marshals  and 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  —  all  ministerial,  non- 
judicial law  officers,  that  is,  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
It  may  be  compendiously  described  as  the  lawyer  force  of  the 
government.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  Attorney  General,  all 
the  other  departments,  except  the  Post  Office,  being  under 
'  Secretaries.  ' 

1117.  (6)  A  Post  Office  Department,  under  a  Postmaster 
General,  which  is  charged  with  the  carrying  and  delivery  of 
letters  and  parcels,  with  the  transmission  of  money  by  means 
of  certain  '  money  orders^  and  notes  issued  by  the  Department, 
or  under  cover  of  a  careful  system  of  registration,  and  with 
making  the  proper  postal  arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 

These  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  may  be  made  without  the 
full  formalities  of  treaty,  the  consent  of  the  President  alone  being  neces- 
sary for  the  ratification  of  international  agreements  made  by  the  Post- 
master General  for  the  facilitation  of  the  functions  of  the  Department. 
Tlie  United  States  is  a  memher  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  to  which 
most  of  the  civilized  ( onntries  of  the  world  belong.  The  central  office 
of  this  Union  is  under  the  management  of  the  Swiss  administration. 
Its  administrative  expenses  are  defrayed  by  contribution  of  the  Tarious 
governments  belonging  to  the  Union. 

Ills.    (7)   A  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has  charge 

(i.)  Of  the  taking  of  the  Census,  as  from  time  to  time  ordered 
l)y  Coii,L,^ress  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  I.,  sec.  i.,  })ar.  3)  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress t(j  have  a  census  taken  every  ten  years  as  a  basis  for  the 
redistribution  of  re{)resentation  in  the  House  of  Kepresentar 
tives  among  tlie  several  states ;  (ii.)  Of  the  management  erf 
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the  public  lands  (General  Land  Office) j  (iii.)  Of  the  govern- 
ment's dealings  with  the  Indians,  a  function  which  is  exercised 
through  a  special  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washing- 
ton and  various  agencies  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Indian  country. 

It  is  through  this  Indian  Bureau,  for  example,  that  all  laws  concern- 
ing the  settlement,  assistance,  or  supervision  of  the  tribes  are  adminis- 
tered, as  well  as  all  laws  concerning  tlie  payment  of  claims  nwule  upon 
the  federal  government  for  compensation  for  depredations  committed 
by  the  Indians,  and  laws  touching  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  land 
among  the  Indians. 

(iv.)  Of  the  paying  of  pensions  and  the  distribution  of  bounty 
lands,  a  function  which  it  exercises  through  a  special  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  ;  (v.)  Of  the  issuing  and  recording  of  patents 
and  the  preservation  of  the  models  of  all  machines  patented  : 
for  the  performance  of  these  duties  there  is  a  Patent  Office; 
(vi.)  Of  the  keeping  and  distribution  of  all  public  documents 
(Stiperintendent  of  Public  Documents)  ;  (vii.)  Of  the  auditing 
of  the  accounts  of  certain  railway  companies,  to  which  the 
United  States  government  has  granted  loans  or  subsidies,  and 
the  enforcing  of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  with  reference  to 
such  roads  (Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads)  ;  (viii.) 
Of  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other  information  concern- 
ing education,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  information  so  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  advance  and  systematization  of 
education  throughout  the  country  (The  Office  of  Education)  ; 
(ix.)  Of  the  superintendence  of  the  government  hospital  for 
the  insane  and  the  Columbia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Many  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Interior,  though  in  strictness  sub- 
ject to  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have 
in  reality  a  very  considerable  play  of  independent  movement. 

1119.  (8)  A  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  charged 
with  furthering  in  every  possible  way,  ])y  the  collection  of 
information  not  only,  but  also  by  the  prosecution  of  scientifio 
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investigation  with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  etc.,  the 
agricultural  interests  of  tlie  country,  and  under  which  there  is 
maintained  a  special  Forestrt/  Divi^on. 

1120.  Set  apart  to  themselves,  and  therefore  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet,  there  are  (1)  The  Department  of 
Labor,  which  is  charged  with  the  collection  and  publication 
of  statistical  and  other  information  touching  the  condition  and 
interests  of  laborers,  — information,  for  instance,  bearing  upon 
the  relations  of  lalx)r  and  capital,  hours  of  labor,  the  hous- 
ing of  laborers,  rates  of  wages  and  methods  of  payment,  the 
food  and  expenses  of  laborers,  etc.  (2)  The  Interstate  Com- 
vierce  Commission,  a  semi-judicial  body  by  which  the  federal 
statutes  forbidding  unjust  discriminations  in  railway  rates  in 
interstate  freight  or  passenger  traffic,  prohibiting  certain  sorts 
of  combinations  in  railroad  management,  etc.,  are  interpreted 
and  enforced.  (3)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  by  which 
the  Act  mentioned  in  sec.  1104  is  administered.  (4)  The  Com- 
mission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  w^hose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
necessary  investigations  and  prosecute  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  preservation,  improvement,  and  increase  of  the  stock 
of  lish  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  on  our  coasts. 
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SUMMARY:    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND   ADMINIS- 
TKATIVE    DEVELOPMENTS. 


1121.  CoDtinuity  of  Development.  —  From  the  dim  morning 
hours  of  history  when  the  father  was  king  and  pri<>st  down  tt) 
this  modem  time  of  history's  high  noon  wlifu  iiiitions  stand 
forth  full-grown  and  stdf^'overned,  the  law  of  colierence  and 
contiDuity  in  pohtical  development  has  suffered  no  serious 
breach.  Human  ehoice  has  in  all  stages  of  the  great  world- 
processes  of  politics  had  its  part  iti  the  shaping  of  institutions ; 
but  it  has  never  been  within  its  power  to  proceed  by  h'ajis  and 
bounds  :  it  has  been  confined  to  ailaptation,  altogi'tlier  .sliut  out 
from  raw  invention.  Institutions,  like  morals,  like  all  other 
forms  of  life  and  conduct,  have  had  to  wait  upon  tin-  slow,  the 
almost  imperceptible  formation  of  hahit.  The  most  absolute 
monarchs  have  had  to  learn  the  moods,  observe  the  traditions, 
and  respect  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects  ;  the  most  ardent 
reformers  have  had  to  learn  that  to  outrun  the  sluggish  masses 
was  to  render  themselves  powerless.  Revolution  has  always 
been  followed  by  reaction,  by  a  return  to  even  less  than  the 
normal  speed  of  political  movement.  Political  growth  refuses 
to  be  forced;  and  institutions  have  grown  with  the  slow 
growth  of  social  relationships  ;  have  changed  in  response,  not 
to  new  theories,  but  to  new  circumntances.  The  evolutions  of 
politics  have  been  scarcely  less  orderly  anil  coherent  tbiin  those 
of  the  physical  world. 
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1122.  The   order  discoverable  in  institutional  derelop- 

ment  is  not  of  course  the  order  of  perfect  uniformity :  institu- 
tioiis,  like  the  races  which  have  developed  them,  have  varied 
infinitely  according  to  their  environment.  Climate,  war,  geo- 
graphical situation  have  shaped  them :  the  infinite  play  of 
human  thought,  the  infinite  many-sidedness  of  human  charactei 
have  been  reflected  in  them.  But  the  great  stages  of  develop- 
ment have  remained  throughout  clear  and  almost  free  from 
consi<leral)le  irregularities.  Tested  by  history's  long  measure- 
ments, the  lines  of  advance  are  seen  to  be  singularly  straight. 

1123.  Course  of  Development  in  the  Ancient  World. — If 
the  ])ond  of  kinship  was  at  first  clear  and  unmistakable,  it 
must  ere  long  have  become  much  less  defined  in  the  broadened 
Family.  When  the  Family  became  merged  in  the  still  wider 
Community,  solidarttTTe'mained  and  a  strong  serne  uf  kinship, 
but  the  reality  of  kinship  had  no  doubt  largely  departed,  and 
law  had  begun  to  take  on  a  public  character,  to  bear  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  rather  than  the  sanction  oT  a  single  supreme  person. 
Ivinshi])  was  typified  still  in  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
kingshi]) ;  hut  the  king  was  now  the  representative  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  its  master.  The  Community  developed 
into  the  city-state:  and  further  than  this  the  ancient  peoples 
(lid  not  go.  In  Rome  aiid  in  the  great  city-states  of  Greece 
the  eoneeption  of  citizenship  supplants  the  idea  of  kinship:  the 
State  becomes  virtually  personified  in  the  thought  of  the 
time:  it  is  the  centre  of  civic  affection  and  the  object  of  all 
civic  virtue :  the  public  officer  rules  not  in  his  own  name  but 
in  the  name  of  the  State.  Around  Rome  at  last  there  grows 
u[)  a  vast  p]m})irc  ;  but  it  is  Rome^s  Empire, — the  world  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  city,  and  the  only  citizenship  that 
( >aracalla  can  bestow  is  the  citizenship  of  Borne.  This  city- 
statehood  is  the  last  word  of  the  ancient  world  in  politics. 

1124.  The  Feudal  System  and  the  Modem  Monarch. — 
When  the  Germans  emerge  we  have  the  State  in  a  new  aspect. 
Nations  are  moving  in  arms,  and  the  Host  is  now  the  Sittfc 
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Commanders  of  Hosts  are  the  kings  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  Host  settles  on  the  lands  of  the  old  Kunian  dominions, 
and  that  military  tenure  is  developed  which  we  have  learned 
to  call  the  Feudal  System.  This  Feudal  System,  when  it  has 
worked  its  perfect  work,  in  such  countries  as  France  and  Ger- 
many, brings  forth  still  a  third  type  of  kingship :  we  pr(\sently 
have  the  king  who  oions  his  kingdom  as  supreme  feudal  lord: 
the  king  who,  having  absorbed  lief  after  fief,  at  last  possesses 
his  kingdom  by  a  perfected  legal  title,  whose  realm  is  his 
estate.  This  is  the  king  who  becomes  the  sole  source  of  law 
and  of  justice,  the  king  who,  in  our  day,  grants  out  of  his 
abundant  grace  rights  and  constitutions  to  his  people. 

1125.  England's  Contribution.  —  Where  the  Feudal  Systnn 
fails  of  its  full  fruitage,  as  in  England,  where  freehold  estates 
are  not  blotted  out,  where  tenure  of  the  king  as  overlord  is  a 
theory  but  never  a  reality,  and  where  local  self-government  ol> 
tained  a  histing  rootage  in  the  -national  habit,  political  devel- 
opment takes  another  course.  There  political  liberty  abides 
continually,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  the  people,  and  it  is 
their  operative  power  which  gives  to  liberty  exj)ausion,  and 
which  finally  creates  the  constitutional  state,  the  limited  mon- 
archy, the  free  self-governing  nation.  Out  of  the  fief  grew  the 
kingdom;  out  of  the  freehold  and  local  self-government  grew 
the  constitutional  state ;  out  of  the  constitutional  state  grew 
that  greatest  of  political  developments,  tin*  free,  organic,  self- 
conscious,  self-directing  nation,  with  its  great  organs  of  popular 
representation  and  its  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty. 

1126.  The  Romans  and  the  English.  —  In  this  history  of 
development  two  nations  stand  forth  pre-eminent  for  their 
political  cajmcity :  the  Roman  nation,  which  welded  the  whole 
ancient  world  together  under  one  great  organic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  which  hiis  given  to  the  modern  world  the  ground- 
work of  its  systems  of  law;  and  the  English  nation,  which 
gave  birth  to  America,  which  has  "dotted  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe  with  her  possessions  and  militaiy  })Osts,"  and 
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from  which  all  the  great  nations  of  our  time  have  borrowed 
much  of  their  political  thought  and  more  of  their  political 
practice.  And  what  is  most  noteworthy  is  this,  that  these 
two  nations  closely  resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
mental  peculiarities  which  constitute  the  chief  element  of 
their  political  strength,  but  also  in  the  institutional  foundor 
tions  which  they  have  successively  laid  for  their  political 
achievements. 

1127.  Likenesses  between  the  Two  Imperial  Nations. — 
Both  have  been  much  stronger  in  creating  and  working  insti- 
tutions than  in  explaining  them :  both  of  them  have  framed 
such  a  philosophy  as  they  chose  to  entertain  ^  after  the  fact  ^ : 
neither  has  been  too  curious  in  examining  the  causes  of  its 
success  or  in  working  out  logical  sequences  of  practice.  Above 
all,  neither  has  suffered  any  taint  of  thoroughness  to  attach 
itself  to  its  political  methods.  Slowly,  and  without  much  con- 
cern for  theories  of  government,  each  has  made  compromise 
its  method,  adai)tation  its  standing  procedure.  Illogical,  unim- 
aginative tlirir  mode  of  procedure  must  be  said  to  have  been 
throughout,  a  mode  for  slow,  ])ractical  men,  without  speed  or 
boldness.  Revolution  has  never  fallen  within  their  calcula- 
tions ;  even  change  they  have  seldom  consciously  undertaken. 
If  old  institutions  nuist  ])erish,  they  must  perish  within  the 
Roman  or  iMiglish  system  by  (h^cay,  by  disuse,  not  by  deliber- 
ate destruction :  if  new  institutions  must  be  constructed,  they 
must  be  grafted  on  the  old  in  such  wise  that  they  may  at  least 
seem  to  be  i)arts  of  the  same  stock,  and  may  partake  as  largely 
as  may  be  of  that  one  vitalizing  sap,  old  custom.  As  the 
Roman  S(mate,  from  being  the  chief  motive  power  of  the 
state,  came  at  last  to  exercise  only  such  prerogatives  as 
the  ])eople  and  the  people's  officers  suffered  it  to  retain,  so 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  from  being  the  single  coadjutor 
of  the  king  in  legislation,  has  been  reduced  to  a  subordinate 
part  which  it  plays  only  upon  sufferance,  and  all  without  any 
sudden  or  premeditated  step  of  revolution.     As  the  oonsohut 
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power  in  Bome  was  slowly  pared  down  to  be  dealt  out  iu  parts 
to  plebeian  officials,  so  has  the  royal  power  ia  England  been 
piece  by  piece  transferred  to  the  liands  of  ministers,  the  peo- 
ple's representatives.  The  whole  political  method  of  the  two 
peoples  is  the  same :  the  method  of  change  so  gradnal,  so  tem- 
pered with  compromise  and  discretion,  so  retarded  and  moder- 
ated by  persistent  habit  that  only  under  the  most  extraordinary- 
pressure  is  it  ever  hastened  into  aetujl  revolution. 

1128.  Popular  Initiative  in  Rome  and  England.  —  Doubt- 
less much  of  this  likenesi  ot  tunperimi  nt  and  method  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  in  Kome  ami  in  England  it  has  been  the 
nation,  and  not  merely  a.  small  go\eining  class,  which  has 
been  behind  political  change  The  motive  power  w;is  popular 
initiative:  the  proles')  ot  dumje  was  the  lalwred  process  of 
legislation,  the  piece-meal  construction  which  is  to  be  com- 
pounded out  of  the  general  thouglit.  Measures  have  bad  in 
both  cases  to  be  prepared  for  tJie  general  acceptanue ;  and 
popular  action,  wherever  it  is  the  wont  for  the  jieojile  to  art, 
is  always  conservative  action.  A  king's  law-making  is  npt  to 
be  rapid,  thorough,  consistent;  but  a  nation's  hiw-inukiiig, 
devised  and  struggled  for  piece  by  piece,  I'annut  \ir.  The  ple- 
beians in  Rome,  fighting  inch  by  inch  towards  tJic  privileges 
which  they  coveted,  the  people  iu  Enghind  making  their  way 
by  long-protracted  efEorts  towards  the  control  they  desired  to 
exercise,  have  had  to  advance  with  p;iinfiil  .sluwness,  iitid  to  be 
content  with  one  pioee  at  a  time  of  the  ]Riwer  they  stinvu  for. 

1129.  Rome's  Change  of  System  under  the  Empire. — 
With  the  full  establishment  of  imperial  forms  of  government 
Rome  lost  the  conservative  habit  of  her  republican  period. 
The  methods  of  the  first  emperor,  indeed,  were  slow  and 
cautious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  Augustus  avoided  all  show  or 
name  of  imperial  power:  carefully  regardful  of  republican 
sentiment  and  spirit,  which  he  knew  to  be  not  yet  extinct,  he 
simply  accumulated  to  himself  one  by  one  every  republican 
office,  professing  the  while  merely  to  exercise  for  soniewh:it 
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extended  periods,  —  periods  which  steadily  lengthened  £iom 
terms  of  years  to  tenure  for  life,  —  but  by  free  gift  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  the  old  offices  of  self-government.  But 
later  emperors  were  by  no  means  so  careful  or  so  considerate 
of  popular  prejudices  :  their  power  was  open,  bold,  oftentimes 
even  wanton.  And  with  these  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
government  came  of  course  radical  changes  in  political  method: 
there  came  the  wilful  creation  of  new  offices  known  to  no 
Koman  custom,  the  constant  breach  of  old  practices  hallowed 
by  immemorial  Roman  habit,  —  the  whole  familiar  process,  in 
brief,  of  arbitrary  power.  What  Rome  gained  thus  in  disci- 
l)line,  in  military  efficiency,  she  lost  of  course  in  political 
cai>acity.  For  that  ca})acity  so  characteristic  of  the  Romans 
and  tlie  English,  the  capiicity  namely  for  political  organization, 
is  beyond  question  inseparably  connected  with  popular  initia- 
tive, with  national  self-direction,  with  self-government.' 

li;^0.  Fundamental  Contrast  between  English  and  Roman 
Political  Method.  —  The  most  striking  contrast  between  the 
Englisli  and  the  Romans  consists  in  a  vital  and  far-reach- 
ing (litTerence  in  political  organization.  What  I  have  said 
touching  the  national  action  of  the  two  peoples,  the  slow,  con- 
servative concert  of  the  i)eople  as  a  whole  in  the  origination 
and  effectuation  of  policy  (sees.  1127-8)  must  be  understood 
in  different  senses  in  tlie  two  cases.  It  was  true  of  the  Romans 
only  during  tlic  i)erio(l  of  the  Republic,  and  while  the  Roman 
p(M)plc^  could  take  a  direct  part  in  affairs.  The  Teuton  brought 
into  force,  j)arti(Milarly  in  England,  the  principle  of  representO' 
tion,  that  organization  by  rei)resentative  assemblies  which 
enabled  the  ]»coj)le  to  act  over  wide  areas  through  trusted  men 
elected  to  s])cak  and  aet  in  their  stead,  and  which  thus  enabled 
the  organization  of  the  nation  to  extend  without  lofis  of 
vitality.     Of  such  methods  the  Roman  knew  nothing.     Only 

*  Tlic  student  oujjbt  of  course  to  test  in  detail  this  likenets  between 
Rome  and  England.     I  ran  here  only  indicate  in  the  most  rmpid  way  tlie 

line  of  study.  . 
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the  people  of  the  city  of  Rome  backed  and  gave  form  to 
Koman  legislation,  for  the  Roman  had  conceived  of  no  system 
of  action  by  a  delegation  of  the  law-making  power.  The  equal 
and  concerted  action  of  widely  diffused  populations  through 
the  instrumentality  of  representation  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  world.  The  county  court  with  its  reeve  and  four 
selected  men  from  each  township,  the  parliament  with  its 
knights  from  the  shire  and  its  burgesses  from  the  towns, 
instrumentalities  so  familiar  everywhere  now  that  the  world 
has  gone  to  school  to  the  P^iiglish  in  politics,  were  for  a  long 
time  peculiar  to  England  in  their  best  features.  They  were 
the  peculiar  fruit  of  Teutonic  political  organization  where  that 
organization  had  grown  most  apart  from  the  Roman  influence, 
in  England,  not  on  the  Continent,  penetrated  as  the  continental 
lands  were  everywhere  by  the  Roman  exam})le.  Rome  had 
had  no  similar  means  of  holding  her  vast  po|)ulations  together 
in  active  political  co-operation  and  living  union.  Therefore,  as 
her  conquests  spread,  her  system  became  more  and  more  cen- 
tralized and  autocratic.  The  English  could  hold  populations 
together,  however  large  they  might  be,  by  means  of  representa- 
tive assemblies  ;  but  the  Roman,  who  knew  no  method  of 
admitting  scattered  })eoples  to  a  part  in  the  central  govern- 
ment, who  knew  no  popular  assemblies  except  those  in  which 
all  citizens  should  be  actually  present  and  vote,  could  hold  an 
extended  empire  together  only  by  military  force  and  the  stern 
discipline  of  subordination. 

This  has  much  to  do  with  the  next  topic. 

1131.  The  Development  of  Legislatures.  —  Perhaps  tlu 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  modern  as  coni})ared  with 
ancient  ix)litics  is  the  difference  between  the  sphere,  the  mode, 
and  the  instrumentalities  of  legislation  now,  and  the  eharacter 
and  methods  of  legislation  among  the  classical  nations.  Repre- 
sentative law-making  bodies  are  among  the  commonplace 
institutions  of  the  political  world  as  we  know  it :  but  no  such 
assembly,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  any 
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ancient  politician.  The  ancient  world  was  absolutely  without 
representative  assemblies,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  representation.  Every  citizen  either  took  direct  part  in 
legislation  or  took  no  part  in  it  at  all :  if  he  could  attend  the 
assembly  lie  could  use  his  vote ;  if  he  could  not,  his  vote  was 
simply  of  no  use  to  him.  There  was  no  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  acting  by  proxy.  Aristotle  believed,  consequently, 
that  no  free  state  could  exist  with  a  wide  territory  or  a  popu- 
lation so  scattered  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  assemblies. 
The  Koman  citizen  outside  of  Rome,  away  from  her  assemblies, 
had  privileges  but  had  no  operative  powers. 

What  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  know  at  all  the 
Teuton  seems  to  have  known  almost  from  the  first:  represen- 
tation is  one  of  the  most  matter-of-course  devices  of  his  native 
polity,  and  from  him  the  modern  world  has  received  it. 

1132.  Our  early  colonial  history  furnishes  at  least  two  rery  curious 
examples  of  a  transition  from  primary  to  representatiye  assemblies.  The 
earliest  legislature  of  Maryland  was  a  primary  assembly  composed  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  colony;  to  the  next  assembly  some  were  allowed 
to  send  proxies  ;  and  before  representation  was  finally  established  there 
appeared  tlie  singular  anomaly  of  a  body  partly  representatiye,  partly 
primary,  at  least  one  freeman  insisting  upon  attending  in  person  (Doyle, 
I.,  pp.  287-2i>0).  The  other  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  citizens  for  some  time  insisted  upon  meeting  at 
Newport  in  primary  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  persons 
who  were  to  represent  them  in  the  colonial  legislature,  thus  as  it  were 
jointly  inaugurating  the  session,  to  use  Mr.  Foster's  words,  and  then 
leaving  the  legislature  "  to  run  for  itself  for  the  remainder  of  the  time" 
(\V.  K.  Foster,  Toirn  Governmtnt  in  Rhode  Island,  p.  26). 

llo3.   The  Powers  of  a  Representative. — But  only  very 

modern  times  have  settled  the  theory  of  a  representatlYe's 
power.  The  strong  tendency  among  all  vigorously  political^ 
;dl  self-reliant  self-governing  j>eoples  has  been  to  reduce  their 
rej)resentatives  to  the  ])osition  and  functions  of  mere  delegates^ 
bound  to  act,  not  under  the  sole  direction  of  their  own  judg- 
ments,  but   upon  instruction  from  their  constituents.    The 
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better  thought  of  later  times  has,  however,  declared  for  a 
far  different  view  of  the  representative's  office,  has  claimed  for 
the  representative  the  privilege  of  following  his  own  judgment 
upon  public  questions,  of  acting,  not  as  the  mouthpiece  but 
rather  as  the  fully  empowered  substitute  of  his  constituents. 

1134.  Scope  of  Modern  Legislation.  —  The  question  is  of 
the  greater  importance  because  of  the  extraordinary  scope  of 
legislation  in  the  modern  state,  and  of  the  extreme  complexity 
nowadays  attaching  to  all  legislative  questions.  Time  was, 
in  the  infancy  of  national  representative  bodies,  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  were  called  upon  simply  to  give  or 
refuse  their  assent  to  laws  prepared  by  a  king  or  by  a  j)rivi- 
leged  class  in  the  state ;  but  that  time  is  far  passed.  The 
modern  representative  luis  to  judge  of  the  gravest  affairs  of 
government,  and  has  to  judge  as  an  originator  of  policies.  It 
is  his  duty  to  adjust  every  weighty  plan,  ])reside  over  every 
important  reform,  provide  for  every  passing  need  of  the  state. 
All  the  motive  power  of  government  rests  with  him.  His  task, 
therefore,  is  as  comjdex  as  tlie  task  of  governing,  and  tlie  task 
of  governing  is  as  complex  a^  is  the  play  of  economic  and  social 
forces  over  which  it  has  to  preside.  Law-making  now  moves 
with  a  freedom,  now  sweeps  through  a  field  unknown  to  any 
ancient  legislator ;  it  no  longer  provides  for  the  sini})le  needs 
of  small  city-states,  but  for  the  necessities  of  vast  nations, 
numbering  their  tens  of  millions.  If  tlie  representative  be  a 
mere  delegate,  local  interests  must  clash  and  contend  in  legis- 
lation to  the  destruction  of  all  unity  and  consistency  in  policy  ; 
if,  however,  the  representative  be  not  a  mere  delegate,  but  a 
fully  empowered  member  of  the  central  government,  colierence, 
consistency,  and  power  may  be  given  to  all  national  move- 
ments of  self-direction. 

1135.  The  Making,  Execution,  and  Interpretation  of  Law. 
. —  The  question  of  the  pla<^e,  character,  and  functions  of  legis- 
lation is  in  our  days  a  very  different  (piestion  from  any  tliat 
faced   the  ancient  politician.     The   separation  of   legislative, 
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-  .  1  :  :^-:  :.-  :  :  11  •  r:.  n.  They  insist,  as  of  course,  that 
^■'''^■ry  ' '7:  -nr  :t;  :.  -I..1/.  >^;»cirare  the  three  'departments'  of 
^"/  »  rrijii-:it.  iini  *:.  :t  tii--^;  'leiartments  shall  be  in  some  real 
^^'ii-*-  iri'i»|>«  nd^'ii:  :  eitrh  uth^rr:  so  that  if  one  go  wrong  the 
oth<Tn  rn.'iy  <'h^<k  :r  i.y  refusiui:  to  co-op)erate  with  it.  In  no 
'"ilir^ht,<'ii(,Ml  ihi  1'  rn  systrin  may  the  legislator  force  the  judge^ 
or  t,lic  jiidt^N-  intHit^-n-  witli  tlit-  privileges  of  the  leg^lator,  Gi 
jU(|;^'«-  or  l<'^'isl;it<.r  \vroii«i:ly  control  the  executive  officer. 

1 1.'57.  Charters  and  Constitutions. — This  division  of  powers 
hntw'crii  (iistirift  hraiu-lies  of  government  has  been  greatly  em- 
pliasized  and  devrlojM'd  by  the  written  constitutions  so  chaiao- 
fcriMlic  of  modern  political  practice.  These  constitutions  have  by 
no  means  all  had  the  same  history,  and  they  differ  as  widely  in 
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character  as  in  origin ;  but  in  every  case  they  give  sharp  defi- 
niteness  to  the  organs  and  methods  of  government  which  illus- 
trate the  most  salient  points  of  modern  political  development. 
Our  own  constitutions,  as  we  have  seen  (sec.  860),  originated  in 
grants  from  the  English  crown,  for  wliieh  were  substituted,  in 
the  days  following  the  war  for  Independence,  grants  by  the 
people.  Originally  royal,  they  are  now  national  charters  :  and 
they  have  been  ke})t  close  to  the  people,  firmly  based  upon 
their  direct  and  explicit  sanction.  The  constitutions  of  Switz- 
erland bear  a  like  character :  proceeding  from  the  people,  they 
rest  in  all  points  upon  the  people's  continuing  free  choice. 

1138.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  as  yet 
had  no  direct  part  in  constitution-making.  French  constitu- 
tions have  in  all  cases  been  both  made  and  arlo])ted  by  con- 
stituent assemblies :  at  no  stage  are  the  people  called  upon  for 
their  opinion, — not  even  after  the  constitution  has  been  for- 
mulated :  its  adoption,  like  its  construction,  is  a  matter  for  the 
constituent  assembly  alone:  it  is  given  to  the  people,  not  ac- 
cepted by  them.  The  ])resent  constitution  of  the  Kej)ul)lie  was 
even  framed  and  adopted  by  a  convention  which  could  show  no 
claim  to  have  been  elected  as  a  constituent  assembly  (see.  311). 

1139.  Creation  vs.  Confirmation  of  Liberties  by  Constitu- 
tion. —  This  process,  of  the  gift  of  a  constitntion  to  the  people 
by  an  assembly  of  their  own  choice,  may  be  said  to  be  int(n-me- 
diate  between  our  own  or  the  Swiss  practice,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practice  of  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe,  on  the 
other,  whose  constitutions  are  tlie  gift  of  nionarehs  to  their 
l>eople.  In  many  eases  they  have  be<'n  forced  from  reluctant 
monarchs,  as  Magna  (Jharta  was  wrung  by  the  barons  from 
John :  but  whether  created  by  stress  of  revolution,  as  in  so 
many  states  in  1848  (sec.  396),  or  framed  later  and  at  leisure, 
as  in  Prussia  (sec.  396),  they  have  been  in  tlie  form  of  royal 
gifts  of  right,  have  not  confirmed  but  created  liberties  and 
privileges. 

1140.  Our  own  charters  an<l  constitutions  have,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  been  little  more  than  formal  statements  of  rights  and 
immunities  which  had  come  to  belong  to  Englishmen  quite 
independently  of  royal  gift  or  favor.  The  Acts  of  Parliament 
upon  which  the  governments  of  such  modem  English  colonies 
as  Canada  and  Australia  rest  do  scarcely  more,  aside  from  their 
outlining  of  forms  of  government,  than  extend  to  the  colonists 
the  immemorial  privileges  of  Englishmen  in  England.  And  so 
our  own  colonial  charters,  besides  providing  for  governors, 
courts,  and  legislatures,  simply  granted  the  usual  rights  of 
English  freeman.  Our  constitutions  have  formulated  our  politi- 
cal jjrogress,  but  the  progress  came  first.  European  constitu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  have  for  the  most  part  created  the 
rights  and  immunities,  as  well  as  the  popular  institutions, 
wliich  they  embody  :  they  institute  reform,  instead  of  merely 
c'onHrniini;  and  crystallizing  it. 

1141.  The  Modern  Federal  State:  Contrasted  with  Con- 
federations.—  In  no  part  of  modern  political  development  have 
written  constitutions  played  a  more  important,  a  more  indis- 
pensable r6lc  than  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  nice  balance 
of  institutions  and  functions  upon  which  the  carefully  adjusted 
ori^'anisni  of  the  modern  federal  state  depends.  The  federal 
state,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  creation  of  modern  politics.  Ancient 
times  afford  many  instances  of  confederated  states,  but  none 
of  a  federal  state.  The  in(a*o  confederations  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  times,  however  long  preserved,  and  of  however  distin- 
guished history,  were  still  not  states  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
U'rni. 

The  most  prominent  example  of  a  confederation  in  ancient  timefl 
WAS  thi>  celebrated  Aelia}Rn  League.  In  modem  times  we  have  had  tlie 
enrly  Swiss  confederation,  the  several  German  confederaciea,  and  0«r 

own  short-lived  Confederation. 

Th(\v  were  composed  of  states,  and  their  only  oonstitiient 
law  was  tr(\ity  :  they  were  themselves,  as  confederacies,  with- 
out sovereign  ])ower:  sovereignty  remained  unimpaired  with 
their  com})onent  states.     Their  memhers  did  not  unite:  they 
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simply  ^reed  to  act  in  concert  touching  certain  matters  of 
common  interest. 

1142.  The  modem  federal  state,  on  the  contraiy,  is  a  single 
and  complete  political  personality  among  nations :  it  is  not  a 
mere  relationship  existing  between  separate  states,  but  is  itself 
a  State.  To  use  two  expressive  Gennan  terms,  a  confederation 
is  a  Staatenbund  merely,  while  a  federal  state  is  a  Bundesstaat. 
Confederation  and  federal  state  have  th's  peculiarity  in  com- 
mon, they  are  both  constituted  by  the  association  of  distinct, 
independent  communities;  but  under  a  confederation  these 
communities  practically  remain  distinct  and  independent,  while 
within  a  federal  state  they  are  practically  welded  together  into 
a  single  state,  into  one  nation. 

1143.  Under  both  forms,  however,  it  hag  proveii  possible  to  make 
proTisiun  for  the  Hssoeinlion  upon  the  best  terms  of  muliinl  help  nnd 
support  of  communitieB  unlike  in  almost  every  featuri'  of  loeal  life, 
KDd  even  of  communities  diverse  in  rate,  witlioul  nay  surrender  of  their 
indi  rid  unlit;  or  of  their  freedom  to  develop  eai^h  its  chnratltTislic  life. 
Nothing  eould  well  be  conceived  more  flexible  tlinn  a  cj-stom  whitli  can 
hold  together  German,  French,  and  rialian  elements  ns  the  Swiss  con- 

1144.  Distinguishing  Marks  of  the  Federal  State.— Tlie 
federal  state  luis,  as  contrasted  with  a  confederation,  tliese  dis- 
tinguishing features:  (ti)  a  [uTmauent  surrender  on  the  part 
of  the  constituent  communities  of  their  right  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  in  matters  which  toucli  tlie  common  inter- 
est, and  the  consequent  fusion  of  these  cuiumunities  iuto  wh.tt 
is  practically  a  single  state.  As  regards  otlier  states  they  have 
merged  their  individuality  into  one  n.itional  whole  :  tlie  lines 
which  separate  them  are  none  of  them  on  the  outside  but  all 
on  the  inside  of  the  new  organism.  (6)  The  federal  state  jios- 
sesaes  a  special  body  of  federal  law,  a  special  federal  jurispru- 
dence in  which  is  expressed  the  national  authority  of  the  com- 
pound state.  This  is  not  a  law  agreed  to  by  the  constituent 
communities:  as  regards  the  federal  law  there  are  no  constituent 
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communities  :  it  is  the  spoken  will  of  the  new  community,  the 
Union,  (c)  There  results  a  new  conception  of  sovereignty. 
There  exists  in  the  federal  state  no  completely  sovereign  body, 
and  the  functions  of  sovereignty  are  parcelled  out  among 
authorities  national  and  local.  In  certain  spheres  of  state  action 
the  authorities  of  the  Union  are  entitled  to  speak  the  common 
will,  to  utter  laws  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  in 
other  spheres  of  state  action  the  constituent  communities  still 
act  with  the  full  autonomy  of  completely  independent  states. 
The  one  set  of  authorities  is  no  more  sovereign  than  the  other : 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  are,  so  to  say,  '  in  commission.' 

1145.  All  modern  federal  states  have  written  constitutions; 
but  a  written  constitution  is  not,  of  course,  an  essential  char- 
act<'ristic  of  federalism,  it  is  only  a  feature  of  high  convenience; 
such  delicate  co-ordinate  rights  and  functions  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  federalism  must  be  carefully  defined:  each  set  of 
authorities  must  have  its  definite  commission. 

1140.  It  is  not  certain  that  tlic  federal  state,  as  thus  described,  is  not 
a  merely  temporary  phenomenon  of  politics.  It  is  plain  from  the 
history  of  modern  federal  states,  —  a  history  as  yet  extremely  brief, — 
tliat  tlie  strong:  tendency  of  such  organization  is  towards  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  federal  into  a  unitary  state.  After  union  is  once  firmly 
established,  not  in  tlie  interest  only  but  also  in  the  affections  of  the 
j)eople,  tlie  drift  would  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  towards  consolidation. 

II 47.  Existing  Parallels  and  Contrasts  in  Organizatioii. — 

The  (liifercnccs  which  emerge  most  prominently  upon  a  com- 
}>arisou  ol"  modern  systems  of  government  are  differences  of 
administrative  organization  chiefly  and  differences  in  the  rela- 
tionship l)oni(*  l)y  Executives  to  Legislatures. 

]M<s.  Administrative  Integration:  Relation  of  Ministers 
to  the  Head  of  the  Executive.  —  One  of  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest and  importance  touching  any  system  of  administratidn 
is  the  relations  which  the  ministers  of  state  bear  to  the  head 
of  the  Executive.  Of  course  much  of-  the  consi8teii0!f  and 
success  of  policy  depends  upon  the  presence  or  afaeein 
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single  guiding  will :  if  ministers  be  without  real  leadership, 
they  are  probably  without  energy  or  success  in  policy,  if  not 
positively  at  odds  with  each  other. 

1149.  Under  our  own  system  the  heads  of  departments  are 
of  course  brought  together  into  at  least  nominal  unity  by  their 
common  subordination  to  the  President.  Although  they  are, 
as  we  have  seen  (sec.  1097),  rather  the  colleagues  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  President,  his  authority  is  yet  always  in  the  last 
resort  final  and  decisive  :  the  secretaries  have  ha<l  very  few 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  presidential  over- 
sight and  control.  The  President  is  in  a  very  real  sense  head 
of  the  Executive.  In  France  and  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Executive  is  not  its  real  head.  Not 
the  President  or  the  sovereign  but  the  Prime  Minister  speaks 
the  decisive  word  in  administration  and  in  the  initiation  of 
policy, — and  the  Prime  Minister  only  so  far  as  he  can  carry 
his  colleagues  with  him.  The  headship  of  the  President  and 
the  sovereign  is  in  large  part  formal  merely,  being  real  only  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  given  them  by  their  interior  position 
as  regards  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  the 
vital  integrating  force.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  in 
Grermany,  among  constitutional  states,  have  we  an  example  of 
a  supreme  guiding  will  in  administration.  The  P^mperor's  own 
will  or  that  of  the  vice-regent  Chancellor  is  the  real  centre  and 
source  of  all  policy  :  the  heads  of  department  are  ministers 
of  that  will.  And  there  is  of  course  under  such  a  system  an 
energy  and  coherence  of  administrative  action  such  as  no  other 
system  can  secure.  The  grave  objection  to  it  is  the  absorption 
of  so  much  vitality  by  the  head  of  the  state  that  its  outlying 
parts,  its  great  constituent  members,  the  people,  are  drained 
of  their  political  life. 

1150.  Relations  of  the  Administration  as  a  Whole  to  the 
Ministers  as  a  Body.  — Scarcely  less  important  from  an  ad- 
Uainistratiw)  point  of  view  than  the  relations  of  the  ministers 
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to  the  head  of  the  Executive  is  the  lelaticm  of  the  adminirtia- 
tion  as  a  whole,  both  central  and  local,  to  the  ministeis  as  a 
body.  We  have  seen  ( sees.  974^  993)  that  in  the  conmioii- 
wealths  of  our  own  Union  there  is  in  this  regard  practicallj 
no  administrative  integration,  that  the  central  officers  of  ad- 
ministration do  not  as  a  rule  constitute  a  cotitrolling  bat  only 
a  superior  sort  of  clerical  body.  In  our  federal  organization 
we  have  the  President  as  supreme  chief,  but  the  cMnet  as  a 
body  does  not  usually  exercise  any  concerted  control  over  ad- 
ministration taken  as  a  whole.  Its  counsellings  are  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  political  questions :  administrative  ques- 
tions are  decided  separately,  by  each  department  for  itself 
the  only  real  central  authority  in  administrative  matters  being 
the  President's  opinion,  not  the  counsel  of  his  ministers.  As 
regards  points  of  administrative  policy  each  department  is  a 
law  unto  itself.  In  England  we  find  a  slightly  greater  d^ree 
of  administrative  control  exercised  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  body. 
A  "  Treasury  minute,"  for  instance,  is  required  for  any  redivis- 
ion  of  Vjusiness  among  the  departments,  and  such  redivisions 
are  presumably  matters  of  agreement  in  Cabinet  council.  But 
even  in  England  the  administrative  control  of  the  Cabinet  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  political  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet 
than  of  any  conscious  effort  to  integrate  administration  by 
the  constitution  of  a  body  which  shall  habitually  regulate,  by 
semi-judicial  processes,  the  main  features  and  often  even  the 
details  of  executive  management.  In  France  and  Prussia,  on 
the  contrary,  such  an  effort  is  made,  and  is  made  with  effect. 
In  France,  besides  a  Cabinet  of  ministers  whose  function  is 
wholly  political,  there  is  a  Council  of  ministers  whose  single 
office  is  systematic  administrative  oversight,  the  harmonizing 
of  methods,  the  proper  distribution  of  business  among  the  de- 
partments, etc.  (sec.  325) ;  and  above  this  Council  of  ministers, 
again,  there  is  a  Council  of  State,  a  judicial  body  whose  part  it  is 
to  accommodate  all  disputes  and  adjust  all  conflicts  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  departments,  as  well  as  to  act  as  the  supreme 
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administrative  tribunal  (sec.  353).  In  Prussia  there  is  a  like 
system  :  a  Staatimiiiiali'mim  whicli  to  a  certaiu  extent  combines 
the  duties  given  in  France  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  an<l  to 
the  Council  of  State,  and  also  a  Council  of  State  which. is  by 
degrees  being  elevated  to  high  judicial  function.^  (sec.  4()0). 

1151.  The  Administration  and  the  Legislature.  —  The  re- 
lations borne  by  the  Administration,  the  branch  which  executes 
the  laws,  to  the  Legislature,  the  branch  which  makes  the  laws,  of 
course  touch  the  essence  of  a  system  of  government.  Legisla- 
tion and  administration  ought  under  every  well-devised  system 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  Laws  must  receive  test  of  their  wisdom 
and  feasibility  at  the  hands  of  administration:  administration 
must  take  its  energy  and  its  policy  from  legislation.  I  Without 
legislation  administration  must  limp,  and  without  a^lministra- 
tion  legislation  must  fai!  of  effecf.  The  vital  connection 
between  the  tiw))  is  well  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  money 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  administration.  Legislators 
hold,  and  properly  hold,  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation  :  only 
with  their  consent  can  taxes  be  raised  or  expended.  Without 
the  appropriations  tor  which  they  ask,  administrators  cannot 
efficiently  perform  the  tasks  imposed  ui>on  them  :  Imt  without 
full  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  granting  the  sums  asked  and 
of  the  modes  In  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  them  legislators 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  them.  A  perfect  understanding 
between  Executive  and  Legislature  is,  therefore,  indis[>ensable, 
and  no  such  understanding  can  exist  in  the  absence  of  rela- 
tions of  full  confidence  and  intimacy  between  the  two  branches. 

1152.  The  absence  of  such  a  co-operative  understanding  has 
led  in  France  to  the  gravest  financial  imjuitency  on  the  jiart  of 
the  government.  The  Chambers  tnist  almost  nothing  concern- 
ing appropriations  to  the  authoritative  suggestion  of  the  min- 
isters. The  great  Budget  Committee  (sec.  .I-I'J)  not  only 
examines  and  revises  biit  also  at  jdeasure  annuls  or  utterly 
reverses  the  financial  proposals  of  the  ministers  ;  the  ministers 
are  for  the  most  part  left  entirely  without  power,  and  there- 
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fore  entirely  without  responsibilitT,  in  the  matter,  and  appro- 
priations follow  the  whim  of  the  Chambers  rather  than  the 
necessities  of  administration.  In  England  the  ministers  are 
allowed  to  insist  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  thej  ask 
for,  because  they  are  held  strictly  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  policy  involved  in  every  financial  proposal :  the  means 
of  raising  the  money  desired  Parliament  is  to  a  certain  extent 
at  liVjerty  to  suggest  without  implying  distrust  of  the  minis- 
ters; but  the  amounts  the  ministers  ask  for  must  be  voted 
unless  Parliament  wishes  the  ministers  to  resigiL  Confidence 
and  responsibilit}'  go  hand  in  hand  (sees.  686^  689).  Under  our 
own  system  there  is  practically  no  commerce  between  the  heads 
of  departments  and  Congress :  the  administration  sends  in  esti- 
mates, but  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  houses  decide 
without  ministerial  interference  the  amounts  to  be  granted. 

1153.  Of  course  the  relations  existing  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature  equally  affect  every  other  question  of 
policy,  from  mere  administrative  questions,  such  as  the  erec- 
tion of  new  departments,  increases  of  clerical  force,  or  the  re- 
distribution of  departmental  business,  to  the  gravest  questions 
of  commerce,  diplomacy,  and  war.  The  integration  or  sepa- 
ration of  tlie  Executive  and  the  Legislature  may  be  made  an 
interestinj^  and  important  criterion  of  the  grade  and  character, 
in  this  (lay  of  representative  institutions,  of  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  existing  governments.  Thus  in  England  we 
have  complete  leadership  in  legislation  entrusted  to  the  minis- 
ters, and  to  complete  leadership  is  added  complete  responsibil- 
ity (sees.  6SG,  689).  In  France  we  have  partial  leadership 
(financial  mattei's  being  excluded)  with  entire  responsibility 
(sec.  327).  In  Prussia,  leadership  without  responsibility  (sec 
422)  ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  same  (sec.  533).  Under  our 
own  system  wc  have  isolation  plus  irresponsibility,  —  isolation 
and  therefore  irresponsibility.  At  this  point  more  widely  than 
at  any  other  our  government  differs  from  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world.     Other  Executives  lead ;  ours  obeys. 


XIII. 
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1154.  Government  Rests  upon  Authority  and   Force.— 

The  essential  characteristic  of  all  govfrniufut,  whatfVtT  its 
form,  is  authority.  There  must  in  every  iiistaucti  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  governors,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  arc  governt'd. 
And  the  authority  of  govtriiurs,  directly  or  indirectly,  rests  in 
all  cases  ultiinsitely  on  force.  GoviTument,  in  its  la^it  iinnlysis, 
is  t^anized  force.  Not  necessarily  ur  invnriably  orj,Muized 
armed  force,  but  the  will  of  one  man,  of  tiiaiiy  men,  or  of  a 
community  prepared  by  organization  to  rciilize  its  own  pur- 
poses with  reference  to  the  comuiou  affairs  of  the  couinumity. 
Organized,  that  is,  to  rule,  to  dominate.  Tlie  machinery  of 
government  necessary  to  such  an  organization  consists  of  in- 
strumentalities fitted  to  onforc«  in  the  coiuluct  of  the  common 
affairs  of  a  comuiunity  the  will  of  the  sovereign  man,  the 
sovereign  minority,  or  the  soven'igii  majority. 

1155.  Not  necessarily  upon  Obvious  Force. — This  analy- 
sis of  government,  as  consisting  of  authority  resting  on  force, 
is  not,  however,  to  be  intei'preted  too  literall\',  too  narrowly. 
The  force  behind  authority  must  not  be  looked  for  iis  if  it  were 
always  to  be  seen  or  were  .always  Unng  exen-ised.  That  there 
is  authority  lodged  with  ruler  or  magisti'ate  is  in  every  case 
evident  enough ;  but  that  that  authority  rests  upon  force  is  not 
always  a  fact  upon  the  surf.acc,  and  is  therefore  in  one  seTise 
not  always  practitally  significant.  In  the  ease  of  any  (articular 
govemraent,  the  force  upon  which  the  authority  of  its  officers 
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r^tn  ma  J  fk^^^  'yfuc^r  fir/T  g<ecMnask«is  togethei^  lake  the  sb^e 
f4  Sinuhfi  tffT^rf:,  llappilj  \htvi  are  in  our  own  dar  manj 
fffftf'rrtittiffntAf  smd  thfAe  2kBymg  the  most  prommeiil^  vhich 
n^hifrta  ('/ff:rf:0i  thf/tr  sabjects,  teeming  in  their  tianqnil  noise- 
U;fM  ofj^rationx  to  run  thf^nuelreas.  Thej  in  a  sense  operate 
without  th^  t-.x^Tftue  of  force.  But  there  is  foioe  behind  them 
jUfUf,  til/;  Innn  becaa<ie  it  never  shows  itself.  The  strongest 
\nri\n  flap  thi^ir  wings  the  least.  There  are  just  as  powerful 
eri^nen  in  the  fc^rew-propeller,  for  all  she  glides  so  noiselesslj, 
as  in  the  side-whe^rler  that  chums  and  splashes  her  waj 
through  the  water.  The  better  gOTemments  of  oar  daj  — 
tlutnti  which  r^fsty  w^  upon  the  armed  strength  of  governors, 
but  ujKin  the  free  fM>nsent  of  the  governed — are  without  open 
deirionHtration  of  force  in  their  operations.  They  are  founded 
n\H)u  cotiMtitutions  and  laws  whose  source  and  sanction  are  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  force  which  they  embody  is  not  the 
force,  of  a  dominant  dynasty  nor  of  a  prevalent  minority,  but 
the  force  of  an  agreeing  majority.  And  the  overwhelming 
nature  of  this  forcAt  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  minority 
very  HchUiin  (thjillciigc  its  exercise.  It  is  latent  just  because 
it  is  unrhrrsUiod  to  be  oniniiH>tent.  There  is  force  behind  the 
authority  of  the  (dected  magistrate,  no  less  than  behind  that 
of  the  usurping  d(;s[)ot,  a  much  greater  force  behind  the  Presi- 
(li^nt  of  tin?  Unit(!(l  States,  than  behind  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Th<!  (lilTiTencc;  lies  in  the  display  of  coercive  power.  Physical 
iUmio.  is  th(!  proj)  of  both,  though  in  the  one  it  is  the  last,  while 
in  the  otht^r  it  is  the;  first  resort. 

lir>(>.  The  Governing  Force  in  Ancient  and  in  Modem 
Society.  —  TheH(?  idi^ments  of  authority  and  force  in  govem- 
mVnt  are  thus  (juitt?  phiin  to  be  seen  in  modern  society,  even 
when  l\n'.  constitution  of  that  society  is  democratic ;  but  they 
are  not  so  easily  discoverable  upon  a  first  view  in  primitive 
society.  It  is  common  nowadays  wlu'u  referring  to  the  affairs 
of  the  most  progressive  nations  to  speak  of  '  government  by 
public  opinion, '  '  government  by  the  popular  voice  ' ;  and  such 
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phrases  possibly  describe  sufficiently  well  all  full-grown  demo- 
cratic systems.  But  no  one  intends  such  expressions  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  majority,  which  utters  'public  ojiinion,'  does 
not  prevail  because  tlie  minority  are  convinced,  but  because 
they  are  outnumbered  and  have  against  them  not  the  'popular 
voice'  only,  but  the  'popular  power'  as  well — that  it  is  the 
potential  might  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  majority  which 
gives  it  its  right  to  rule.  When  once  majorities  have  learned 
to  have  opinions  and  to  organize  themselves  for  enforcing 
them,  they  rule  by  virtue  of  power  no  less  than  do  despots 
with  standing  armies  or  concerting  minorities  dominating  un- 
organized majorities.  But,  though  it  was  clearly  opinion 
which  ruled  in  primitive  societies,  this  conception  of  the  might 
of  majorities  hardly  seems  to  fit  our  ideas  of  primitive  systems 
of  government.  What  shall  we  say  of  them  in  conneetioif 
with  our  present  analysis  of  government  ?  They  were  neither 
democracies  in  which  the  will  of  majorities  choae  the  wijs  of 
government,  nor  despotisms,  in  which  the  will  of  au  mdi\  idu  il 
controlled,  nor  oligarchies,  in  which  the  purposes  of  a  miiioiity 
prevailed.  Where  shall  we  place  the  forcL  which  liy  l)ehind 
the  authority  exercised  under  them?  Wii  thi  power  of  the 
father  in  the  patriarchal  family  power  of  iim,  mere  doninin  r 
ing  strength  of  will  ?  What  was  the  force  th  it  sustanu  d  the 
authority  of  the  tribal  chieftiiin  or  of  that  chief  of  tliitf^),  the 
king?  That  authority  was  not  indeiieiident  of  the  consent  of 
those  over  whom  it  was  exercised  ;  and  j  1 1  it  w  »a  not  formu 
lated  by  that  consent.  That  consent  may  bi  said  to  have  bten 
involuntary,  inbred.  It  was  born  of  the  habit  ot  the  race  It 
was  congenital.  It  consisted  of  a  custom  md  tridition,  more 
over,  which  bound  the  chief  no  less  than  it  bound  his  subjects 
He  might  no  more  transgress  the  unwritten  liw  of  tin.  rice 
than  might  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-tribesmen  Ht  was 
governed  scarcely  less  than  they  were.  All  were  under  bondage 
to  strictly  prescribed  ways  of  life.  Where  thtn  hv  thi  forcp 
which  sanctioned  the  authority  of  chief  and   sub-cbiif    tnd 
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father  in  this  society  ?  Not  in  the  will  of  the  ruler :  that  was 
bound  by  the  prescriptions  of  custom.  Not  in  the  popular 
choice  :  over  that  too  the  law  of  custom  reigned. 

1157.  The  Force  of  the  Common  Will  in  Ancient  Society. 

—  The  real  residence  of  force  in  such  societies  as  these  can  be 
most  easily  discovered  if  we  look  at  them  under  other  circum- 
stances. Nations  still  under  the  dominion  of  customary  law 
have  within  historical  times  been  conquered  by  alien  conquer- 
ors ;  but  in  no  such  case  did  the  will  of  the-  conqueror  have 
free  scope  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  conquered.  Seldom 
did  it  have  any  scope  at  all.  The  alien  throne  was  maintained 
by  force  of  arms,  and  taxes  were  mercilessly  wrung  from  the 
subject  populations;  but  never  did  the  despot  venture  to 
change  the  customs  of  the  conquered  land.  Its  native  laws 
he  no  more  dared  to  touch  than  would  a  prince  of  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  displaced.  He  dared  not  play  with  the  forces 
latent  in  the  prejudices,  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects.  He 
knew  that  those  forces  were  volcanic,  and  that  no  prop  of 
armed  men  could  save  his  throne  from  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion should  they  once  break  forth.  He  really  had  no  author- 
ity to  govern,  but  only  a  power  to  despoil, —  for  the  idea  of 
government  is  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  legcd  regu- 
lation. If,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  such  cases,  we  conceive 
the  throne  of  such  a  society  as  occupied  by  some  native  prince 
whose  autliority  rested  upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  the  real  force  upon  which  authority  rests  under 
a  government  so  constituted  is  after  all  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, in  a  sense  hardly  less  vividly  real  than  if  we  spoke  of  a  mod- 
ern democracy.  The  law  inheres  in  the  common  will:  and  it  is 
that  law  upon  which  tlie  authority  of  the  prince  is  founded. 
He  rules  according  to  the  common  will :  for  that  will  is,  that 
immemorial  custom  be  inviolably  observed.  The  foroe  latent 
in  that  common  will  both  backs  and  limits  his  authority. 

1158.  Public  Opinion,  Ancient  and  Modern.  —  The  fact 
that  the  public  opinion  of  such  societies  made  no  choiee  of 
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laws  or  constitutions  need  not  confuse  for  us  the  analogy 
between  that  public  opinion  and  our  own.  Our  own  approval 
of  the  gOTernment  uiiiior  whieh  we  live,  though  doubtless 
conscious  and  in  a  way  voluntary,  is  largely  hereditary  —  is 
largely  an  inbred  and  inculcated  approbation.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  mere  drift  in  it.  Conformity  to  what  is  estab- 
'lished  is  much  the  easiest  habit  in  opinion.  Our  constructive 
choice  even  in  our  own  governments,  under  which  tliere  is  no 
divine  canon  against  change,  is  limited  to  modificntioHs.  The 
generation  that  saw  our  federal  system  established  may  have 
imagined  themselves  out-of-hand  creators,  originators,  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  we  of  this  generation  have  taken  what  was  given 
us,  and  are  not  controlled  by  laws  altogetlier  of  oiir  own  making. 
Our  constitutional  life  was  made  for  us  long  ago.  We  are  like 
primitive  men  in  the  public  opinion  which  preserves,  though 
unlike  them  in  the  public  opinion  which  alters  our  institutions. 
Their  stationary  common  thought  contained  the  generic  forces 
of  government  no  less  than  does  our  own  jirogrcssivc  public 
thought. 

1159.  The  True  Nature  of  Government.  —  Wliat,  then,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  tjie  nature  of  government '.'  If  it  rests  upon 
authority  and  force,  but  upon  nutbontj  wliuh  de]  i  nda  upon 
the  acquiescence  of  the  gencril  will  andii]M)n  force  supprissed 
latent,  withheld  txeept  undtr  extraordinirj  Lircumst  uicts, 
what  principle  lies  hi  hind  these  phenomcn  i  at  thf  he  irt  of 
government  '  The  ansmr  is  hidden  m  th(  niture  of  Somtj 
itself.  Societ\  is  m  no  31  nse  irtiiitial ,  it  is  is  truly  natural 
and  organic  as  tht  indivuhi  d  m  in  Jiimself  Vs  Ynst  )tle  said, 
man  is  by  nature  a  sodd  iniiuil  his  s  ml  fniutim  is  as 
normal  with  him  as  is  his  iiiduilnil  fumtion  Siii  e  th 
family  was  formed,  he  his  not  bun  without  politi  s  without 
political  assoeiatnn  Vi(iit\  thirefon  is  comiM  uii  h  1  of 
the  common  hlbit  an  evolution  of  expf  ni  nee  an  intirheed 
growth  of  ten-uious  nUtions.iips  a  tompaet,  liMnj  orgmu 
whole,  structural,  not  mLLbanical 
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116*).  Society  an  Organism^  Goyemment  an  Organ.  —  Gov- 

^mmeat  Is  merely  the  executive  organ  of  society^  the  organ 
through  winch  its  habit  acts,  through  which  its  will  becomes 
op*?nitive,  thnagh  which  it  adapts  itself  to  its  environment 
and  wr.rks  out  for  itself  a  more  effective  life.  There  is  clear 
r>^ason.  tnerv-f«jre,  why  the  disciplinary  action  of  society  upon 
the  iRtiLvidual  is  exceptional ;  clear  reason  also  why  the  power 
of  the  despot  must  recognize  certain  ultimate  limits  and 
bounds  ;  aiid  clear  reason  why  sudden  or  violent  changes  of 
^  vrrnment  lead  to  e<|ually  violent  and  often  fatal  reaction  and 
revolution.^  It  is  only  the  exceptional  individual  who  is  not 
held  fast  in  his  obedience  to  the  common  habit  of  social  duty 
an  1  comity.  The  despot's  power,  like  the  potter's,  is  limited 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  in  which  he  works,  of 
tLtr  s«xitrty  which  he  manipulates ;  and  change  which  roughly 
br^-aks  with  the  common  thought  will  lack  the  sympathy  of 
that  thL'Ui^ht,  will  provoke  its  opposition,  and  will  inevitably 
be  crushed  by  that  opposition.  Society,  like  other  organisms, 
can  be  change*  1  only  by  evolution,  and  revolution  is  the  antip- 
ode  of  evolution.  The  public  order  is  preserved  because  order 
inheres  in  the  character  of  society. 

1101.  The  Forms  of  Government:  Their  Significance. — 

The  f(»rms  of  government  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  govem- 
nu-nt :  the  bayonets  of  the  tyrant,  the  quick  concert  and  supe- 
rior force  of  an  organized  minority,  the  latent  force  of  a  self- 
governed  majority,  —  all  these  depend  upon  the  organic  char- 
acter and  (leveh)})ment  of  the  community.  "  The  obedience  of 
the  sul)ject  to  the  sovereign  has  its  root  not  in  contract  but  in 
force,  —  the  force  of  the  sovereign  to  punish  disobedience;"* 
but  that  force  must  be  backed  by  the  general  habit  (sees.  1200- 
12()()).  The  forms  of  government  are,  however,  in  everyway 
most  im])ortant  to  be  observed,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
express  the  character  of  government,  and  indicate  its  histoiy. 

t 

^  John  Morley,  Rousseau,  Vol.  II.,  p.  184. 
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They  exhibit  the  stages  of  political  development,  and  make 
clear  the  neceasarj  constituents  and  ordinary  purposes  of  gov- 
ernmeot,  historically  considered.  They  illustrate,  too,  the 
sanctions  upon  which  it  rests. 

1162.  Aristotle's  Analysis  of  the  Forms  of  Government.  — 
It  has  been  common  for  writers  on  politics  in  speaking  of  the 
several  forms  of  government  to  rewrite  Aristotle,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  dej>art  from  the  practice.  For,  although  Aristotle's 
enumeration  was  not  quite  exhaustive,  and  although  his  de- 
scriptions will  not  qaitj  fit  modern  types  of  government,  his 
enumeration  still  serves  as  a  most  excellent  frame  on  which 
to  hang  an  exposition  of  the  forms  of  government,  and  his 
descriptions  at  least  furnish  points  of  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  governments  by  observing  which  we  can  the  more 
clearly  understand  the  latter. 

1163.  Aristotle  considered  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  De- 
mocracy (Ochlocracy)  the  three  standard  forms  of  govermnent. 
The  first  he  defined  as  the  rule  of  One,  the  second  as  the  rule  of 
the  Few,  the  third  sis  the  rule  of  the  Many.'  Oft  against  these 
standanl  and,  so  to  say,  healthful  forms  he  set  their  degenerate 
shapes.  Tyranny  he  conceived  to  he  the  degenerate  shape  of 
Monarchy,  Oligarchy  the  degenerate  shape  of  Aristocracy,  and 
Anarchy  (or  mob-rule)  the  degenerate  shape  of  Democracy. 
His  observation  of  the  political  world  ahout  him  led  him  to 
believe  that  there  was  in  every  case  a  strong,  an  inevitable 
tendency  for  the  pure  forms  to  sink  into  tlie  degenerate. 

1164.  The  Cycle  of  Degeneracy  and  Revolution He  out- 
lined a  cycle  of  degeneracies  and  revolutions  through  which, 
as  he  conceived,  every  State  of  long  life  was  apt  to  ]iass.  His 
idea  was  this.  The  natural  first  form  of  government  for  every 
state  would  be  the  rule  of  a  monarch,  of  the  single  strong  man 
with  sovereign  |iower  given  him  because  of  his  strength.  This 
monarch  would  usually  hand  on  his  kingdom  to  bis  children. 

'  Not  of  the  ablolule  majority,  us  vm  shall  srp  prcscnllj'  nhcii  coiitraaC' 
ing  ancient  «ad  modern  ilemocracy  (aeus.  1170,  1173). 
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They  might  confidently  be  expected  to  forget  those  pledges 
and  those  views  of  the  public  good  which  had  bound  and 
guided  him.  Their  sovereignty  would  sink  into  tyranny.  At 
length  their  tyranny  would  meet  its  decisive  check  at  some 
Kunnymede.  There  would  be  revolt;  and  the  princely  lead- 
ers of  revolt,  taking  government  into  their  own  hands,  would 
set  up  an  Aristocracy.  But  aristocracies,  though  often  public- 
spirited  and  just  in  their  youth,  always  decline,  in  their  later 
years,  into  a  dotage  of  selfish  oligarchy.  Oligarchy  is  even 
more  hateful  to  civil  liberty,  is  even  a  graver  hindrance  to 
healthful  civil  life  than  tyranny.  A  class  bent  upon  subserv- 
ing only  their  own  interests  can  devise  injustice  in  greater 
variety  than  can  a  single  despot :  and  their  insolence  is  always 
quick  to  goad  the  many  to  hot  revolution.  To  this  revolution 
succeeds  Democracy.  But  Democracy  too  has  its  old  age  of 
degeneracy  —  an  old  age  in  which  it  loses  its  early  respect  for 
law,  its  first  amiability  of  mutual  concession.  It  breaks  out 
into  license  and  Anarchy,  and  none  but  a  Caesar  can  bring  it 
back  to  reason  and  order.  The  cycle  is  completed.  The 
throne  is  set  up  again,  and  a  new  series  of  deteriorations  and 
revolutions  begins. 

1165.  Modem  Contrasts  to  the  Aristotelian  Forms  of  Gov* 
emment.  —  The  confirmations  of  this  view  furnished  bv  the 
history  of  Europe  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  have  been  striking 
and  numerous  enough  to  render  it  still  oftentimes  convenient 
as  a  scheme  by  which  to  observe  the  course  of  political  history 
even  in  our  own  davs.  But  it  is  still  more  instructive  to  con- 
trast  the  later  facts  of  political  development  with  this  ancient 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  polities.  Observe,  then,  the  differ- 
ences between  modem  and  ancient  tyjH'S  of  government,  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  historian  of  the  future,  if  not  of  the  present 
and  the  immediate  past,  will  have  to  record  more  divergencies 
from  the  cycle  of  Aristotle  than  correspondences  with  it. 

1166.  The  Modem  Absolute  Monarchy.  —  Taking  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  to-day  as  a  type  of  the  vast  absolute  Hon- 
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archies  which  have  grown  up  in  Europe  since  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  modern  monarch,  if  he  be  in- 
deed monarch,  has  a  much  deeper  and  wider  reach  of  power 
than  had  the  ancient  monarch.  The  monarch  of  our  day  is  a 
Legislator;  the  ancient  monarch  was  not.  Ancient  society 
may  be  said  hardly  to  have  known  what  legislation  was.  Cus- 
tom was  for  it  the  law  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  life  :  and 
custom  could  not  be  enacted.  At  any  rate  ancient  monarchies 
were  not  legislative.  The  despot  issued  edicts — imperative 
commands  covering  particular  cases  or  affecting  particular 
individuals :  the  lionian  emperors  were  among  the  first  to 
promulij^ate  ^  constitutions,'  —  general  rules  of  law  to  be  ajv 
plied  universally.  The  modern  despot  can  do  more  even  than 
that.  He  can  regulate  by  his  command  public  affairs  not  only 
but  private  as  well — can  even  upset  local  custom  and  bring 
all  his  subjects  under  uniform  legislative  control.  Nor  is  he 
in  the  least  bound  to  observe  his  own  laws.  A  word  —  and 
that  his  own  word  —  will  set  them  aside:  a  word  will  abolish, 
a  word  restore,  them.  He  is  absolute  over  his  subjects  not 
only  —  ancient  despots  were  that  —  but  over  all  laws  also  — 
which  no  ancient  despot  was. 

1167.  Of  course  these  statements  are  meant  to  be  taken  with  certain 
important  limitations.  Tlie  modern  despot  as  whII  as  the  ancient  is  bound 
by  the  habit  of  his  people.  He  may  change  laws,  but  he  may  not  change 
life  as  easily;  and  the  national  traditions  and  national  character,  the 
rural  and  commercial  habit  of  his  kingdom,  bind  him  very  absolutely. 
The  limitation  is  not  often  felt  by  the  monarch,  simply  because  lie  has 
himself  been  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  national  life  and  uncon- 
sciously conforms  to  it  (sees.  1200-1200). 

1168.  The  Modern  Monarchy  usually  *  Limited.'  —  But  the 
present  government  of  Russia  is  abnormal  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day,  as  abnormal  as  that  of  the  Turk  —  a  belated  example 
of  those  crude  forms  of  politics  whieh  the  rest  of  Europe  has 
outgrown.  Turning  to  the  other  monarchies  of  to-flay,  it  is  at 
once  plain  that  they  present  the  strongest  contrast  possible  to 
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any  absolute  monarchy  ancient  or  modem.  Almost  without 
exception  in  Europe,  they  are  limited'  by  the  resolutions  of 
a  popular  parliament.  The  people  have  a  distinct  and  often 
an  imperative  voice  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

1169.  Is  Monarchy  now  succeeded  by  Aristocracy?  —  And 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Aristotle's  cycle  in  connection  with 
modern  monarchies  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  it  possible  that 
when  the  des[)otism  of  the  Czar  falls  it  will  be  succeeded  by 
an  aristocracy  ;  or  that  when  the  modified  authority  of  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Germany  or  the  king  of  Italy  still 
further  exchanges  substance  for  shadow,  a  limited  class  will 
succeed  to  the  reality  of  power  ?  Is  there  any  longer  any  place 
between  Monarchy  and  Democracy  for  Aristocracy?  Has  it 
not  been  crowded  out  ? 

1170.  English  and  Ancient  Aristocracy  contrasted.  —  In- 
deed, since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  England  to  the 
working  classes,  no  example  of  a  real  Aristocracy  is  left  in  the 
modern  world.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  called  a  limited  monarchy,'  was  in  reality 
an  Aristoc'rai^v.  Parliament  and  the  entire  administration  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  having  wealth 
or  nobility.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
crown  together  controlled  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  England  was  *  represented'  by  her  upper  classes 
almost  exclusively.  That  Aristocracy  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  lleform  Billi  of  1S32,  1867,  and  1885 ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  looking  back  to  it,  in  order  to  contrast  a  modem  type  of 
Aristocracy  with  those  ancient  aristocracies  wluch  were  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  An  ancient  Aristocracy  consti- 
tuted tvlie  state;  the  English  aristocracy  merely  controlled  the 
state.  Under  the,  widest  citizenship  known  even  to  ancient 
democracy  less  than  half  the  adult  male  subjects  of  the  state 
shared  the  franchise.  The  ancient  Democracy  itself  was  a 
government  by  a  minority.  The  ancient  Aristocracy  was  a 
government  by  a   still   narrower  minority;  and  this  nanow 
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minority  monopolized  office  and  power  not  only,  but  citizenship 
as  well.  There  were  no  citizens  but  they.  They  were  the 
State.  Every  one  else  existed  for  the  state,  only  they  were 
part  of  it.  In  England  the  case  was  very  different.  There 
the  franchise  was  not  confined  to  the  aristocrats ;  it  was  only 
controlled  by  them.  Nor  did  the  aristocrats  of  England  con- 
sider themselves  •  the  whole  of  the  State.  They  were  quite 
conscious  —  and  quite  content  —  that  they  had  the  State  vir- 
tually in  their  possession  ;  but  they  looked  upon  themselves 
as  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
legislation  was,  in  fact,  class  legislation,  after  a  very  narrow 
sort;  but  they  did  not  think  that  it  was.  They  regarded 
their  rule  as  eminently  advantageous  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
they  unquestionably  had,  or  tried  to  have,  the  real  interests 
of  the  kingdom  at  heart.  They  led  the  state,  but  did  not 
constitute  it. 

1171.  Present  and  Futnre  Prevalence  of  Democracy.  —  If 
Aristocracy  seems  about  to  disapi)ear,  Democracy  seems  about 
universally  to  prevail.  Ever  since  the  rise  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  last  century  and  its  vast  development  since  have 
assured  a  thinking  weight  to  the  masses  of  the  peoi)le  every- 
where, the  advance  of  democratic  opinion  and  the  spread  of 
democratic  institutions  have  been  most  marked  and  most  sig- 
nificant. They  have  destroyed  almost  all  pure  forms  of  Mon- 
archy and  Aristocracy  by  introducing  into  them  imperative 
forces  of  popular  thought  and  the  concrete  institutions  of 
popular  representation ;  and  they  ])romise  to  reduce  politics  to 
a  single  pure  form  by  excluding  all  other  governing  forces  and 
institutions  but  those  of  a  wide  suffrage  and  a  democratic  rep- 
resentation,—  by  reducing  all  forms  of  government  to  Democ- 
racy. 

1172.  Differences  of  Form  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
Democracies.  — The  differences  of  form  to  be  observed  between 
ancient  and  modern  Democracies  are  wide  and  important. 
Ancient  Democracies  were  *  immediate '  j  ours  are  *  mediate,' 
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that  is  to  say,  representative.  Every  citizen  of  the  Athenian 
State  —  to  take  that  as  a  type  —  had  a  right  to  appear  and 
vote  in  proper  person  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  in  those 
committees  of  that  assembly  which  acted  as  criminal  courts;  the 
I  mo^iern  vote  r  votes  for  a  representative  who  is  to  sit  for  him  in 
the  popular  chamber  —  he  himself  has  not  even  the  right  of 
entrance  there.  This  idea  of  representation. —  even  the  idea  of 
a  Vi^tte  by  proxy  —  was  hardly  known  to  the  ancients;  among  us 
it  is  all-pervading.  Even  the  elected  magistrate  of  an  ancient 
De  moo  racy  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  irnii  the  State,  so  far  as  his  functions  went>  and  so 
long  as  his  term  of  office  lasted.  He  could  break  through  all  law 
or  custom,  if  he  dared.  It  was  only  when  his  term  had  expired 
and  he  was  again  a  private  citizen  that  he  could  be  called  to 
account.  There  was  no  impeachment  while  in  oJBBce.  To  our 
thought  all  elected  to  office  —  whether  Presidents,  ministers, 
or  legislators  —  are  representatives.  The  limitations  as  to  the 
size  of  the  state  involved  in  the  absence  from  ancient  concep- 
tion of  the  }>rinciple  of  representation  is  obvious.  A  State  in 
which  all  citizens  were  also  legislators  must  of  necessity  be 
small.  The  modern  representative  state  has  no  such  limita- 
tion.    It  mav  cover  a  continent. 

1173.   Nature  of  Democracy,  Ancient  and  Modem.  —  The 

ditferences  of  nature  to  be  observed  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Democracies  are  no  less  wide  and  important.  The  ancient 
Democracy  was  a  chiss  government.  As  already  pointed  out, 
it  was  only  a  l)roader  Aristocracy.  Its  franchise  was  at 
widest  an  exclusive  privilege,  extending  only  to  a  minorily. 
There  were  slaves  under  its  heel ;  there  were  even  freedmeoi 
who  could  never  hope  to  enter  its  citizenship.  Class  subordina- 
tion was  of  the  essence  of  its  constitution.  From  the  modem 
Democratic  State,  on  the  other  hand,  both  slavery  and  class 
subordination  are  excluded  as  inconsistent  with  its  theory,  net 
/  only,  but,  more  than  that,  as  antagonistic  to  its  very  being. 
Its  citizenship  is  as  wide  as  its  native  population  j  its  si 
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as  wide  as  Us  qualified  citizenship,  —  it  knows  no  non-citizen 
class.  And  there  is  still  ;iiiother  difference  between  the  Democ- 
racy of  Aristotle  and  the  Democracy  of  de  Tocr|ueville  and 
Bentham.  The  citizens  of  the  former  lived  for  the  State  ;  the 
citizen  of  the  latter  lives  for  himself,  and  the  State  is  for  him. 
The  modem  Democratic  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  individual,  in  Greek  conception,  lived  for  the  State. 
The  ancient  State  recognized  no  personal  rights  —  all  rights 
were  State  rights ;  the  modern  State  recognizes  no  State  rights 
which  are  independent  of  personal  rights. 

1174.  Growtii  of  the  Democratic  Idea.  —  In  making  the  last 
statement  emliraco  '  tht^  ancient  State  '  irrespective  of  kind  and 
'the  modern  State,'  of  whatever  form,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
I  conceive  to  lie  the  cardinal  difference  between  all  the  ancient 
forma  of  government  and  all  the  modern.  It  is  a  difference 
which  I  have  already  stated  in  iwiother  way.  The  democratic 
idea  has  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  all  tlie  a^ivauccd 
systems  of  government,  and  has  penetrated  them  in  conse- 
quence of  that  change  of  thought  which  h;is  given  to  the 
individual  an  importance  quite  indepemlent  of  his  member- 
ship of  a  State.  I  can  here  only  indicate  tlie  historical  steps 
of  that  change  of  tliought;  I  c;innot  go  at  any  length  into  its 
causes. 

1175.  Subordination  of  the  Individual  in  the  Ancient  State. 
—  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  history  of  political  society,  if 
we  have  read  that  history  aright,  the  rights  of  government  — 
the  magistracies  and  .suhordimitiona  of  kinship  —  antedate 
what  we  now  call  the  rights  of  the  individual.  A  man  was  at 
first  nobody  in  himself ;  he  was  only  the  kinsman  of  somebodj- 
else.  The  father  himself,  or  the  chief,  commanded  only 
because  of  priority  in  kinship :  to  that  all  rights  of  all  men 
were  relative.  Society  was  the  unit;  the  individual  the  frac- 
tion. Man  existed  for  society,  lie  was  all  his  life  long  in 
tutelage;  only  society  was  old  enough  to  take  charge  of  itself. 
The  state  was  the  only  Indivitlual. 
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1170.  Indiyidaalism  of  Christianity  and  Teutonic  Instito-^ 
tions.  —  Then?  was  no  essential  eluuige  in  this  idea  for  centu- 
ries. Tlin:>ugh  all  the  developments  of  government  down  to 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  State  continued, 
in  the  conception  of  the  western  nations  at  least,  to  eclipse  the 
individual.  Private  rights  had  no  standing  as  against  the 
State.  Subse<juently  many  influences  combined  to  break  in 
up3n  this  imiuemorial  conception.  Chief  among  these  influ- 
ences were  ♦  hristianitv  and  the  institutions  of  the  Grerman 
e'->n'|ueroD5  »'t  the  tifth  century.  Christianity  gave  each  man 
a  maiTistnu  V  ^ver  himself  by  insisting  upon  his  personal,  indi- 
vidual res^v^iisibility  to  God.  For  right  living,  at  any  rate, 
ra«  h  man  was  to  have  only  his  o\vii  conscience  as  a  guide.  In 
these  det- [K'St  matters  there  must  be  for  the  Christian  an  indi- 

iduality  which  no  oU\im  of  his  State  upon  him  could  right- 
fully Ix^  suttered  to  infringe.  The  Grerman  nations  brought 
into  the  Romanized  and  partially  Christianized  world  of  the 
tilth  oenturv  an  individualitv  of  another  sort,  —  the  idea  of 
all*  giame  to  individuals  (sec.  228).  Perhaps  their  idea  that 
each  man  had  a  money-value  which  must  be  paid  by  any  one 
who  might  slay  him  also  contributed  to  the  process  of  making 
nit  n  units  instead  of  state-fractions  ;  but  their  idea  of  personal 
allcu'iance  |'layed  the  nnne  prominent  part  in  the  transformar 
tiou  uf  society  which  resulted  from  their  western  conquests. 
The  lu»m:in  knew  no  allegiance  save  allegiance  to  his  State. 
He  swore  fealty  to  his  imjyerator  as  to  a  representative  of  that 
Srar»\  ni't  as  to  an  individual.  The  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand, 
houud  himself  to  his  leader  by  a  bond  of  personal  service  which 
the  Koman  either  could  not  understand  or  understood  only  to 
despise.  There  were,  thereforej  individuals  in  the  German 
State :  great  chiefs  or  warriors  with  a  following  {conUtaiuti)  of 
devoted  volunteers  ready  to  die  for  them  in  i^ys  not  dizeoted 
by  the  state,  but  of  their  own  provoking  (sees.  226-228). 
There  was  with  all  German  tribes  freedom  of  individual  m0T6- 
ment  and  combination  within  the  ranks,  — a  wide  play  of  *    " 
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vidual  initiative.  When  the  German  settled  down  as  master 
amongst  the  Komanized  populations  of  western  and  southern 
Europe,  his  thought  was  led  captive  by  the  conceptions  of  the 
Roman  law,  as  all  subsequent  thought  that  has  known  it  has 
been,  and  his  habits  were  much  modified  by  those  of  his  new 
subjects ;  but  this  strong  element  of  individualism  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  contact.  It  lived  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Feudal  System. 

1177.  The  Transitional  Feudal  System.  —  The  Feudal 
System  was  made  up  of  elaborate  gradations  of  personal  alle- 
giance. The  only  State  possible  under  that  system  was  a 
disintegrate  state  embracing  not  a  unified  people,  but  a  nation 
atomized  into  its  individual  elements.  A  king  there  might  be, 
but  he  was  lord,  not  of  his  people,  but  of  his  V)arons.  He  wjis 
himself  baron  also,  and  as  such  had  nuiny  a  direct  subject  i)ledged 
to  serve  him ;  but  as  kin^jr  the  V)arons  were  his  onlv  direct  sub- 
jects  ;  and  the  barons  were  heedful  of  their  allegiance  to  him 
only  when  he  could  make  it  to  their  interest  to  be  so,  or  their 
j>eril  not  to  be.  They  were  the  kings  of  the  people,  who  owed 
direct  allegiance  to  them  alone,  and  to  tlie  king  only  through 
them.  Kingdoms  were  only  greater  baronies,  baronies  lesser 
kingdoms.  One  small  ])urt  of  the  people  served  one  baron, 
another  part  served  another  baron.  As  a  whole  they  served 
no  one  master.  They  were  not  a  whole  :  they  were  jarring, 
disconnected  seicments  of  a  nation.  Every  man  ha<l  his  own 
lord,  and  antagonized  every  one  who  had  not  the  same  lord  as 
he  (sees.  238-248). 

1178.  Rise  of  the  Modern  State.  —  Such  a  system  was,  of 
course,  fatal  to  j)eace  and  good  government,  but  it  cleared  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  the  modern  State  by  utterly  destroying  the 
old  conception  of  the  State.  The  State  of  the  ancients  had 
been  an  entity  in  itself  —  an  entity  to  which  the  entity  of  the 
individual  was  altogether  subordinate.  The  Feudal  State  was 
merely  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  — a  loose  bundle  of  sepa- 
rated series  of  men  knowing  no  common  aim  or  action.     It  not 
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only  had  no  actual  unity :  it  had  no  thought  of  unity.  National 
unity  came  at  last, — in  France,  for  instance,  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  barons  by  the  king  (sec.  253)  ;  in  England  by  the 
joint  effort  of  people  and  barons  against  the  throne, — but 
when  it  came  it  was  the  ancient  unity  with  a  difference.  Men 
were  no  longer  State  fractions ;  they  had  become  State  inte- 
gers. The  State  seemed  less  like  a  natural  organism  and  more 
like  a  deliberately  organized  association.  Personal  allegiance 
to  kings  had  everywhere  taken  the  place  of  native  membership 
of  a  body  politic.     Men  were  now  subjects,  not  citizens. 

1179.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  —  Presently  came  the 
thirteenth  century  with  its  wonders  of  personal  adventure  and 
individual  enterprise  in  discovery,  piracy,  and  trade.  Follow- 
ing hard  upon  these,  the  Renaissance  woke  men  to  a  philo- 
sophical study  of  their  surroundings  —  and  above  all  of  their 
long-time  unquestioned  systems  of  thought.  Then  arose 
Luther  to  reiterate  the  almost  forgotten  truths  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  men's  consciences,  the  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment. Ere  long  the  new  thoughts  had  penetrated  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Reformers  had  begun  to  cast  aside 
their  scholastic  weapons  and  come  down  to  the  common  folk 
about  them,  talking  tlieir  own  vulgar  tongue  and  craving  their 
acquiescence  in  the  new  doctrines  of  deliverance  from  mental 
and  spiritual  bondage  to  Pope  or  Schoolman.  National  literap 
tures  were  born.  Thought  had  broken  away  from  its  exclu- 
sion in  cloisters  and  universities  and  had  gone  out  to  challenge 
the  people  to  a  use  of  their  own  minds.  By  using  their  mincts, 
the  people  gradually  put  away  the  childish  things  of  their  days 
of  ignorance,  and  began  to  claim  a  part  in  affairs.  Finally, 
systematized  popular  education  has  completed  the  story.  Na- 
tions are  growing  up  into  manhood.  Peoples  are  becoming  old 
enough  to  govern  themselves. 

1180.  The  Modern  Force  of  Majorities.  — It  is  thus  no  ac- 
cident, but  the  outcome  of  great  permanent  causes,  that  there 
is  no  more  to  be  found  among  the  civilized  races  of  Europe 
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any  satisfactory  example  of  Aristotle's  Monarchies  and  Aris- 
tocracies. The  force  of  modern  governments  is  not  now  often 
the  force  of  minorities.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the 
force  of  majorities.  The  sanction  of  every  rule  not  founded 
upon  sheer  military  despotism  is  the  consent  of  a  thinking 
people.  Military  despotisms  are  now  seen  to  be  necessarily 
ephemeral.  Only  monarchs  who  are  revered  as  seeking  to 
serve  their  subjects  are  any  longer  safe  upon  their  thrones. 
Monarchies  exist  only  by  democratic  consent. 

1181.  New  Character  of  Society.  —  And,  more  than  that, 
the  result  has  been  to  give  to  society  a  new  integration.  The 
common  habit  is  now  operative  again,  not  in  acquiescence  and 
submission  merely,  but  in  initiative  and  progress  as  well.  So- 
ciety is  not  the  organism  it  once  was,  —  its  members  are  given 
freer  play,  fuller  opportunity  for  origination ;  but  its  organic 
character  is  again  prominent.  It  is  the  Whole  which  has 
emerged  from  the  disintegration  of  feudalism  and  the  speciali- 
zation of  absolute  monarchy.  The  Whole,  too,  has  become 
self-conscious,  and  by  becoming  self-directive  has  set  out  upon 
a  new  course  of  development. 


XIV. 


LAW:   ITS  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


1182.  What  Is  Law  ?  —  In  the  nature  and  developme&t  of 
Law  three  things  stand  revealed;  namely,  the  nature,  the 
functions,  and  the  history  of  government.  Law  is  the  will  of 
the  State  concerning  the  civic  conduct  of  those  under  its  au- 
thority. This  will  may  be  more  or  less  formally  expressed  :  it 
may  speak  either  in  custom  or  in  specific  enactment.  Law 
may,  moreover,  be  the  will  either  of  a  primitive  family-com- 
munity such  as  we  see  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  or  of 
a  highly  organized,  fully  self-conscious  State  such  as  those  of 
our  own  day.  But  for  the  existence  of  Law  there  is  needed 
in  all  cases  alike  (1)  an  organic  community  capable  of  having 
a  will  of  its  own,  and  (2)  some  clearly  recognized  body  of  rules 
to  which  that  community  has,  whether  by  custom  or  enactment, 
given  life,  character,  and  effectiveness.  The  nature  of  each 
State,  therefore,  will  be  reflected  in  its  law;  in  its  law,  too, 
will  appear  the  functions  with  which  it  charges  itself ;  and  in 
its  law  will  it  be  possible  to  read  its  history. 

1183.  The  Development  of  Law  :  its  Sources.  —  Law  thus 
follows  in  its  development,  with  slow,  sometimes  with  uneven, 
but  generally  with  quite  distinct  steps,  the  evolution  of  the 
character,  the  purposes,  and  the  will  of  the  organized  com- 
munity whose  creation  it  is.  The  sources  whence  it  springs, 
therefore,  are  as  various  as  the  means  by  which  an  organic 
community  can  shape  and  express  its  will  as  a  body  politic 
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1184.  1.  Custom.^  —  Of  course  the  earliest  source  of  Law  is 
custom,  and  custom  is  formed,  no  one  can  say  definitely  how, 
except  that  it  is  shaped  by  the  co-operative  action  of  the  whole 
community,  and  not  by  any  kingly  or  legislative  command. 
It  is  not  formed  always  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  always  rests 
upon  the  same  foundation,  upon  the  general  acceptance  of  a 
certain  course  of  action,  that  is,  as  best  or  most  convenient. 
Whether  custom  originate  in  the  well-nigh  accidental  formation 
of  certain  habits  of  action  or  in  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  community  to  adjust  its  practices  more  perfectly  to  its 
social  and  political  objects,  it  becomes,  when  once  it  has  been 
formed  and  accepted  by  the  public  authority,  a  central  part  of 
Law.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  the  exact 
point  at  which  custom  passes  from  the  early  inchoate  state  in 
which  it  is  merely  tending  to  become  the  express  and  determi- 
nate purpose  of  a  community  into  the  later  stage  in  which  it 
becomes  Law ;  but  we  can  say  with  assurance  that  it  becomos 
Law  only  when  it  wins  the  support  of  a  definite  authority 
within  the  community.  It  is  not  Law  if  men  feel  free  to 
depart  from  it. 

1186.  Under  the  reign  of  customary  law  that  state  of  things  actually 
did  exist  which  modern  law  still  finds  it  convenient  to  take  for  granted : 
everybody  knew  what  the  law  was.  The  Teutonic  hundred-moots,  for 
example  (sec.  654),  the  popular  assemblies  which  tried  cases  under  the 
early  polity  of  our  own  ancestors,  declared  the  law  by  the  public  voice ; 
the  people  themselves  determined  what  it  was  and  how  it  should  be 
applied.  Custom  grew  up  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  they  consciously 
or  unconsciously  originated  it ;  to  them  it  was  known  and  by  them  it 
was  declared. 

1186.  2.  Religion.  —  In  the  earliest  times  Custom  and  Re- 
ligion are  almost  indistinguishable ;  a  people's  customs  bear 
on  every  lineament  the  likeness  of  its  religion.  And  in  later 
stages  of  development  Religion  is  still  a  prolific  source  of  Cus- 

^  I  adopt  here  the  classification  usual  in  English  writings  on  Jurispru- 
dence.    See,  e.g.f  T.  E.  Holland,  Jurisprudence^  pp.  48  et  seq. 
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torn.  No  primitive  community  contained  any  critic  who  could^ 
even  in  his  secret  thought,  separate  Law  from  Religion.  All 
rules  of  life  bore  for  the  antique  mind  the  same  sanction  (sec 
30).  There  were  not  in  its  conception  rules  moral  and  rules 
political :  morals  and  religion  were  indistinguishable  parts  of 
one  great  indivisible  Law  of  Conduct.  Keligion  and  Politics 
soon,  indeed,  came  to  have  different  ministers.  In  name  often, 
if  not  always  in  fact,  the  priest  was  distinct  from  the  magis- 
trate. But  throughout  a  very  long  development,  as  we  have 
seen  (sees.  50,  58,  69,  197),  the  magistrate  either  retained 
priestly  functions  or  was  dominated  by  rules  which  the  priest 
declared  and  of  which  the  priest  was  the  custodian. 

Thus  the  enrly  law  of  Rome  was  little  more  than  a  body  of  technical 
religious  rules,  a  system  of  means  for  obtaining  indiridoal  rights 
through  the  proper  carrying  out  of  certain  religious  formulse  (sec  197) ; 
and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  Roman  law  towards 
a  broad  and  equitable  system  of  justice  when  these  rules  of  procedure 
were  changed  from  sacerdotal  secrets  into  public  law  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

1187.  3.  Adjudication.  —  One  of  the  busiest  and  one  of  the 
most  useful,  because  watchful,  open-minded,  and  yet  conserva- 
tive, makers  of  Law  under  all  systems  has  been  the  magistrate, 
the  Judge.  It  is  he  who  in  his  decisions  recognizes  and  adopts 
Custom,  and  so  gives  it  the  decisive  support  of  the  public 
power ;  it  is  he  who  shapes  written  enactments  into  suitability 
to  individual  cases  and  thus  gives  them  due  flexibility  and  a 
free  development.  He  is  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  com- 
munity in  giving  specific  application  to  its  Law :  and  in  doing 
this  he  necessarily  becomes,  because  an  interpreter,  also  a 
maker  of  Law.  Whether  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  in 
expounding  and  applying  he  moulds  and  expands  the  Law.  It 
is  his  legitimate  function  to  read  Law  in  the  light  of  his  own 
sober  and  conscientious  judgment  as  to  what  is  reasonable 
and  just  in  custom,  what  practicable,  rational,  or  equitable  in 
legislation. 
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1188.  It  is  this  'judge-made'  law  which  is  to  be  found,  and  is  there- 
fore so  diligently  sought  for,  in  the  innumerable  law  Reports  cited  in 
our  courts.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  our  courts  and 
those  of  England  will  always  follow  decisions  rendered  in  similar  cases 
by  courts  of  equal  jurisdiction  in  the  same  state.  A  fortiori  do  they 
follow  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts:  by  tiiese  they  are  in  a 
sense  bound.  In  the  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  decisions  are  listened  to  as  important  expressions  of  opinion,  but 
not  as  conclusive  authority  :  are  heard  much  as  our  own  courts  or  those 
of  England  hear  the  decisions  of  courts  of  other  states  acting  under 
like  laws  or  similar  circumstances. 

1189.  4.  Equity.  —  Equity  too  is  judge-made  Law;  but  it 
is  made,  not  in  interpretation  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  laws 
which  already  exist.  The  most  conspicuous  types  of  such 
Law  are  the  decisions  of  thc^  Koman  Praetor  (sees.  201,  202) 
and  those  of  the  English  Chancellor  (sec.  66(}).  These  decis- 
ions were  meant  to  give  relief  where  existing  law  afforded 
none.  The  Pnetor  declared,  for  instance,  that  he  would  allow 
certain  less  formal  processes  than  had  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  secure  rights  of  projM'rty  or  of  contract,  of  marriage  or 
of  control,  etc.  The  English  Chancellor,  in  like  manner,  as 
keeper  of  the  king's  judicial  conscience',  supplied  remedies  in 
cases  for  which  the  Common  I^aw  had  no  adequate  processes, 
and  thus  relieved  suitors  of  any  hardships  they  might  other- 
wise suffer  from  the  fixity  or  excessive  formality  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  and  enalded  them  in  many  things  to  obtain  their 
substantial  rights  without  technical  difficult}'. 

1190.  After  the  official  decrees  of  the  Prcetors  had  been  codified  by 
the  Praetor  Salvius  lulianus,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
still  more  after  they  had  been  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  the  Prietor's  '  equity  '  became  as  rigirl  and  deter- 
minate as  the  law  which  it  had  been  its  function  to  mend  and  ameliorate. 
In  the  same  manner,  our  own  State  codes,  many  of  which  have  fused 
law  and  equity  in  the  same  courts  and  under  common  forms  of  proced- 
ure (sec.  055),  have  given  equity  the  sanction  nnd  consequently  the 
fixity  of  written  law.  The  Enplish  Judicature  Act.  also,  of  187^5,  merg- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  Common-law  and  Equity  courts  into  a  single  homo- 
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^«>eoiii  fTttem  {tec.  732),  shows  at  lemst  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
fame  direction  to  exist  in  England.  The  adjostmenta  of  Equity  are 
\e*^  Dee^ded  now  that  legislation  is  ever  active  in  mending  old  and 
cre*anf  new  law  and,  when  necessary,  new  procedure. 

In  tbe  same  case  with  Eqoity  must  be  classed  the  numerous  soKialled 
*  S^^uiious  actions '  which  were  the  invention  of  the  Common-law  courts 
a^d  which,  bv  means  of  imaginary  suitors  or  imaginary  transactions, 
■izlj  reeoried  as  if  real,  enabled  things  to  be  done  and  rights  acquired 
which  woald  hare  been  impossible  under  any  genuine  process  of  the 
O^nnnon  Law. 

1191.  5.  Scientific  Discussion. — The  carefully  formed  opin- 
Xi:i5  •: :  learned  text- writers  have  often  been  accepted  as  decis- 
:vr  of  the  Law  -.  more  often  under  the  Roman  system,  however, 
:h.\r.  unirr  our  own  (sees.  211-213),  though  even  we  have  our 
'    k-^>,  -xir  Blacks  tones,  our  Storvs,  and  our  Kents,  whom  our 

:r:>  '..-ar  with  the  greatest  possible  respect. 

11  ;C-  6.  Le^lation. — That  deliberate  formulation  of  new 
L.\^  to  whirh  the  name  Legislation  is  given  is  for  us  of  the 
:::■  -iem  time,  of  course,  the  most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most 
yr  l:r.:  s-  iiroe  y?i  Law.  For  us  Legislation  is  the  work  of  rep- 
>^>r:::o::ve  1-xiies  almost  exclusively ;  but  of  course  representa- 
:.  :.  -5  no  yvan  of  the  essential  character  of  the  legislative  act. 
A  <  '.u:e  m^tiristratcs  or  kings  have  in  all  stages  of  history 
r^. :.. ;::;  ier  o::e  system  or  another,  plenipotent  makers  of  laws. 
'A  :;  ::.rr  .icring  under  the  sanction  of  Custom  or  under  the 
:..  >  ..r::d  :a1  arnmgements  of  highly  developed  constitutions, 
: .:..  r    r  i  raror.  king  or  archon  has  been  a  law-giver.     So,  too, 

i  free  men  which,  alike  in  Greece  and  in  Rome, 
legislative  authority  were  not  representative, 
V;;:  i  r::;..'ry  Ivxiies,  like  the  Landsgemeinden  of  the  smaller 

^.Vv  Koi  rosentation  came  in  with  the  Germans;  and  with 
Jovelopment  of  institutions  which  the  modem 
^^  V  r^i  h.>s  s^vn  many  new  phases  of  Legislation  have  appeared. 
Mv\u  r:;  Law  has  brought  forth  those  great  private  corporatioiis 
\v  l.oso  by-laws  are  proiluced  by  what  may  very  fitly  be  called 
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private  legislative  action.  We  have,  too,  on  the  same  model, 
chartered  governments,  with  legislatures  acting  under  special 
grants  of  law-making  power  (sees.  826,  886,  887,  890,  1137). 

Legislation  has  had  and  is  having  a  notable  development, 
and  is  now  the  almost  exclusive  means  of  the  formulation  of 
new  Law.  Custom  of  the  older  sort,  which  gave  us  the  great 
Common  Law,  has  been  in  large  part  superseded  by  acts  of 
legislatures ;  Religion  stands  apart,  giving  law  only  to  the 
conscience;  Adjudication  is  being  more  and  more  restricted  by 
codification ;  Equity  is  being  merged  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Law  by  enactment;  Scientific  Discussion  now  does  hardly 
more  than  collate  cases :  all  means  of  formulating  Law  tend 
to  be  swallowed  \i\)  in  the  one  great,  deep,  and  broadening 
source,  Legislation. 

1194.  Custom  Again.  —  Custom  now  enters  witli  a  new 
aspect  and  a  new  method.  After  judges  have  beconu^  the 
acknowledged  and  authoritative  mouthpieces  of  Equity  and 
of  the  interpretative  adaptation  of  customary  or  enacted  Law  ; 
after  scientific  writers  have  been  admitted  to  power  in  the 
systematic  elucidation  and  development  of  legal  principles; 
even  after  the  major  part  of  all  law-making  has  fallen  to  the 
deliberate  action  of  legislatures,  given  liberal  commission  to  iict 
for  the  community,  Custom  still  maintains  a  presiding  and 
even  an  imperative  part  in  legal  liistory.  It  is  Custom,  the 
silent  and  unconcerted  but  none  the  less  j)revalent  movement, 
that  is,  of  the  common  thought  and  action  of  a  community, 
which  recognizes  changes  of  circumstance  which  judges  would 
not,  without  its  sanc-tion,  feel,  or  be,  at  lil)erty  to  regard  in 
the  application  of  old  enactments,  and  which  legislators  have 
failed  to  give  effect  to,  by  repeal  or  new  enactments.  Laws 
become  obsolete  because  silent  but  observant  and  imperative 
Custom  makes  evident  the  deadness  of  tlieir  letter,  the  inap- 
plicability of  their  |)rovisions.  Custom,  too,  never  ceases  to 
build  up  practices  legal  in  their  character  and  yet  wholly  out- 
side formal  Law,  coustructiug  even,  in  its  action  on  Congresses 
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iZii  Pirli-izi^ni*.  zr»>a:  parts  of  great  constitutions  (sees.  688, 
I' V^.  1I*>7).     I:    -^>rLstantlT  maintains  the  great  forces  of  prec- 

r'i-rz.z  Ai.i  ,z^ii^--z.  "5^hich  •laiiv  work  their  will^  under  every 
::r=i  ::  rcT-rrTin-riit.  npi^ri  iji.»th  the  contents  and  the  adminis- 
:ri.r.:::  i  L^^.  *.''isxom  is  Habit  under  another  name;  and 
H^r::  m  ::*  ^'j-x^.h  i-i.nrinually  adjusts  itself,  indeed,  to  the 
^'ZaJL'lji.yi  nx-r^i  i:.  f  "rmal  Law.  but  also  compels  formal  Law  to 
:o:::  r:^  :<:  it^  iliUng  iafiuences.  Habit  may  be  said  to  be 
ih-  rrr^r  L^-*-  -^irLin  which  laws  spring  up.  Laws  c^n  extend 
b'l:  i  v-^r.-  l::tl-r  way  beyond  its  limits.  They  may  help  it  to 
zr^iij.1  -xt-nsi -ns  of  its  sphere  and  to  slow  modifications  of 
::5  ^^2^  ti-  "-s,  but  th*-y  cannot  force  it  abruptly  or  disregard  it 
with  impunity. 


\V-*o.  Thr  history  of  France  during  the  present  century  affords  a 
CO*.'  worthy  example  of  tht-fe  principles  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 
There  we  hav^r  ^init -seti  this  singular  and  instructive  spectacle :  a  people 
ma  i-r  <iemo<.Tatic  in  thought  by  the  operation  of  a  speculative  political 
philosophy  ha»  adopted  constitution  after  constitution  created  in  the 
exact  image  of  that  thought.  But  they  had,  to  begin  with,  absolutely 
no  democratic  habit  —  no  democratic  custom.  Gradually  that  habit 
has  grown,  fostered  amidst  the  developments  of  local  self-direction  ; 
and  the  democratic  thought  has  penetrated,  wearing  the  body  of  prac- 
tice, its  only  vehicle  to  such  minds,  to  the  rural  populace.  Constitu- 
tions and  custom  have  thus  advanced  to  meet  one  another — constitu- 
tions compelled  to  adopt  precedent  rather  than  doctrine  as  their  basis, 
thoutfht,  practical  experience  rather  than  the  abstract  conceptions  of 
philosophy  ;  and  habit  constrained  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  written 
law.  Now,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  writers,  France 
lias  "a  constitution  the  most  summary  in  its  text"  (leaving  most  room, 
that  is,  for  adjustments),  "  the  most  customary  in  its  application,  the  most 
natural  outcome  of  our  manners  and  of  the  force  of  circumstaDcet " 
that  she  has  yet  possessed. ^  Institutions  too  theoretical  in  their  basis 
to  live  at  first,  have  nevertheless  furnished  an  atmosphere  for  the  French 
mind  and  habit :  that  atmosphere  has  affected  the  life  of  France,  —  that 
life  the  atmosphere.  The  result  some  day  to  be  reached  will  be  normal 
liberty,  political  vitality  and  vigor,  civil  virility. 

1  Albert  Sorel,  Montesquieu  (Am.  trans.),  pp.SOO,  201. 
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1196.  Typical  Character  of  Roman  and  English  Law.  — 
Roman  law  and  English  law  are  })e(niliar  among  the  legal 
systems  of  western  Europe  for  the  freedom  and  individuality 
of  their  development.  Rome^s  jus  civile  was,  indeed,  deeply 
modified  through  the  influence  of  the  Jus  gentium  ;  it  received 
its  philosophy  from  Greece,  and  took  slight  color  from  a  hun- 
dred sources ;  and  English  law,  des])ite  the  isolation  of  its 
island  home,  received  its  jury  system  and  many  another  sug- 
gestion from  the  continent,  and  has  been  nuich,  even  if  uncon- 
sciously, affected  in  its  development  by  the  all-powerful  law 
of  Rome.  But  English  and  Roman  law  alike  have  been  much 
less  touched  and  colored  than  other  systems  by  outside  influ- 
ences,  and  have,  each  in  its  turn,  presented  to  the  world  what 
may  be  taken  as  a  })icture  of  the  natural,  the  normal,  untram- 
melled evolution  of  law. 

1197.  The  Order  of  Legal  Development.  —  As  tested  by 
the  history  of  these  systems,  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
the  Sources  of  Law  is  seen  to  be  by  no  means  a  fixed  order  of 
historical  sequence.  Custom  is,  indeed,  the  earliest  fountain 
of  Law,  but  Religion  is  a  contemi)orary,  an  ecpuilly  prolific, 
and  in  some  stages  of  national  development  an  almost  identical 
source;  Adjudication  comes  almost  as  early  as  authority  itself, 
and  from  a  very  anti<pie  time  goes  hand  in  hand  with  E(piity. 
Only  Legislation,  th(»  conscious  and  delil)erate  origination  of 
Law,  and  Scientific  Discussion,  the  nnisoned  development  of 
its  principles,  await  an  advanced  stage  of  growth  in  the  body 
ix)litic  to  assert  their  influence  in  law-making.  In  Rome, 
Custom  was  hardly  separable  from  Religion,  and  hid  the 
knowledge  of  its  principles  in  the  breasts  of  a  i)rivileged  sac- 
erdotal class ;  among  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  Custom 
was  declared  in  folk-moot  by  the  voice  of  the  ])e()i)le,  —  as  pos- 
sibly it  had  been  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Ronuins.  In 
both  Rome  and  England  there  was  added  to  the  influence  of 
the  magistrate  who  adopted  and  expanded  Custom  in  his  judg- 
ments the  influence  of  the  magistrate  (Pnetor  or  Chancellor) 
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^b.  ci"^-r  *^"  A-i"*"  *-^  nejdble  principles  and  practices  of  Equity. 
JLz-i  Ji  ":•:<:  i_  L«i5liJk»n  erentually  became  the  only  source  of 

11  .-e>.  F-"  :-  Kczie  Legislation  grew  up  under  circumstances 
tztit-Ij  ?>■'  i~.  :•:  -"-Lioh  English  history  can  afford  no  par- 
jl-rl  F.:~-  ri«~r  i  irrminenoe  to  scientific  discussion  such 
j^-  z--rr  cl-^  ir-^i  :lir  hrarrs  of  philosophical  lawyers  in  Eng- 
_i-  1  Tlf  ::i:i::~>  of  iisiininiished  lawyers  were  given  high, 
iln-.?-:  ::i.  V^>:Tf.  ju:h:r::y  in  the  courts;  and  when  the  days 

mr.  iTreat  texts  as  well  as  great  statutes  and 

I  :n  the  codes  of  the  Empire.     The  leg- 

:  .ilAr   assemblies,  which  Englishmen  might 

v-ciiizevL  was  superseded  in  the  days  of  the 

:!ri-  :>     y  uiivrriAl  ^iiots  and  imperial  codes  such  as  the  his- 

:y      :    F  i^'.sh   lr^:<'.it:on    nowhere  shows;    and   over  the 

:?_::-:"-»::  :i     f  :hr>e  <.xxirs  and  edicts  great  jurists  presided. 

r!i'    :/.y  :1  ::c  ::i  Ei-^rlish  legiil  pnietiee  that  affords  a  parallel 

:  :r.f  ::.r.\:r::>.  o:  Iviwyers  in  Rome  is  the  cumulative  author- 

:y     :    y:  :.  i.u'   cv::::- ns.     That  extraordinary  body  of  prece- 

:-::::.   v    . /.  l^s  ^e \ :i:e  as  much  a  part  of  the  substance  of 

l1:  ,:.>-.  ..  .V  .i>  .irv  ::.r  statutes  of  the  realm,  may  be  considered 

leg;\l  profession  to  the  law  of  England. 
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\\\^'  Sdvicrv  w  >ulvi  hare  us  seek  in  the  history  of  erery  people  for 
:i  h /.  :::  -vv:  ::.  whioh  liw  is  lull  of  picturesque  complexities,  a  period 
of  :  rtr.  :\>r  iVrin  <  sako  and  of  symbols  possessed  of  mystic  significance; 
a  ivr;  >i  ^ :  a ioUsoviice  in  which  a  special  class  of  practical  jurists 
makt  iht:r  apr^ariinco  and  law  l>egins  to  receive  a  conscious  derelop- 
mv:\: :  a  full  yoiini:  manhood  in  which  legislation  plays  a  busy  work  of 
Irgal  expansion  and  improvement:  and  an  old  age  amusing  itself  with 
exttrnsl  anil  a rVntrary  changes  in  legal  systems,  and  finally  killed  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.^ 

12<K).   The  Forces  Operative  in  the  Development  of  Law. 

—  Tlie  forces  tliat  create  and  develop  law  are  thus  seen  to  bo 

'  Biuntschli,  Geschichte  der  neueren  Sinafsunssensckaft,  ed.  1881,  pp.  0S7, 
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the  same  as  those  which  are  operative  in  national  and  political 
development.  If  that  development  bring  forth  monarchical 
forms  of  government,  if  the  circumstances  amidst  which  a 
people's  life  is  cast  eradicate  habits  of  local  self-rule  and  es- 
tablish habits  of  submission  to  a  single  central  authority  set 
over  a  compacted  state,  that  central  authority  alone  will  formu- 
late and  give  voice  to  Law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  na- 
tional development  be  so  favorably  cast  that  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-rule  are  fostered  and  confirmed  among  the 
people,  along  with  an  active  jealousy  of  any  too  great  concen- 
tration of  only  partially  responsible  power,  Law  will  more 
naturally  proceed,  through  one  instrumentality  or  another, 
from  out  the  nation  :  vox  legiSy  vox  popuU.  But  in  the  one 
case  hardly  less  than  in  the  other  Law  will  express  not  the 
arbitrary,  self-originative  will  of  the  man  or  body  of  men  by 
whom  it  is  formulated,  but  such  rules  as  the  body  of  the  nation 
is  prepared  by  reason  of  its  habits  and  fixed  preferences  to 
accept.  The  function  of  the  framers  of  Law  is  a  function  of 
formulation  rather  than  of  origination :  no  step  that  they  can 
take  successfully  can  lie  far  apart  from  the  lines  along  which 
the  national  life  has  run.  Law  is  the  creation,  not  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  special  needs,  the  special  opportunities,  the 
special  perils  or  misfortunes  of  communities.  No  ^  law-maker ' 
may  force  upon  a  people  Law  which  has  not  in  some  sense 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  circumstances  or  opinions  of  the 
nation  for  whom  he  acts.  Rulers,  in  all  states  alike,  exercise 
the  sovereignty  of  the  community,  but  cannot  exercise  any 
other.  The  community  may  supinely  acquiesce  in  the  j)ower 
arrogated  to  himself  by  the  magistrate,  but  it  can  in  no  case 
make  him  independent  of  itself. 

120L  Here  again  France  furnishes  our  best  illustration.  We  have 
a  rlYid  confirmation  of  the  truths  stated  in  such  an  event  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Second  Empire.  The  French  people  were  not  duped 
by  Louis  Napoleon.  The  facts  were  simply  these.  They  were  keenly 
conscious  that  they  were  making  a  failure  of  the  self-government  which 
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ii*  i^TT:  rrs  xattke  axd  development. 

^k;^  ^«^-!  TDsc  ^niin  ir!SKxi3Czi:c:  laey  vaated  order  and  settled  rule  in 
iiju^^  ic  '^*--v  2 if  r^TiLxuia  fta'i  ibe  existing  certmintj  of  turbulent 
i.iL_ni^  i-i.i  ::itf7  -:•:*  iii»  it^z.e*i.  matt  straigfatfonrard  and  evident 
rit-i^-   lif  rT'7::i!x  ■»  i.i-  ri^rj  wx2.ie^L     The  laws  of  Napoleon  were  in 

l_*  •-    r^  Prrs^  of  die  Commnnity  must  be  behind  Law. 

—  Ti-  li-^  :  >  i_-  -i^^rr.  il.r  state  mav  seem  to  be  the  com- 
-..-■:  :  1  z_-  -rr  -It  :  :li;»<e  who  compose  the  state:  it 
zu,-  ^--.i^  _^  :  :i^  ^t-r  -Iv  the  will  of  a  single  despot;  but 
^  r^L^  ~7  —  ^'  ^i:  1  :-iu-  rrrni  the  arbitrary  or  despotic  au- 
-JL  z-.-—  .1  "1-  :-—  —1 :  .^  I' T  :he  central  seats  of  the  state  can 
L---:  >^  --  -^  r^l  -f-  :  :ir.>s^  in  one  form  or  another  the 
•  --r    :  --'      ziz_:::t7  :*r  b-*aind  them.     Whether  it  be  an 

:  -  '•  ~-r  r^^z.1^  1  :•  mrve  and  make  itself  prevalent  or 
^  i_-r-  :l-:-  •  ~-r  .jii^j  j.-^>:vr>  as  a  vast  immovable  buttress 
:    :_    j?^  .:  -:7.  *  :r^    :    i—  lute  authority,  the  power  of  the 

:_z_  '_  :  _  :-•  -  M-  - «  rt  '.i^  <  r  the  law  must  be  without  effect. 
Tl  '-r'-     :    -  :z .n  r::y  .  rvnnot  long  successfully  seek  out 

:>.  -:---•„:  .  -  «- Ii-l-^s  of  the  majority.  The  majority 
ziM-'  ..  -  -     :  :ir  li-v  ni-ist  be  null. 

\.\-  T  •  :-:r..:plc  :?  ?:rJtingly  illustrated  in  the  inefficacy  of  the 
Zrj  '■  -t::  ?^  V  Iitc?  m  Irdani.  The  consent  of  the  Irish  community 
:?  1  :  L-  '.  :  'i^  r^.  ::  vU^- .  tLo  strength  of  England  is,  and  they  fail 
^::.T.r.  Ai  a  -  .a-.»?  liUrt  which  lack  at  least  the  passire  acquiescence  of 

1_'>4  Thvrxr  can  W  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  power  of  Russia's 
'  zar.  va?:  an  i  ar'r  irrary  as  it  seems,  derives  its  strength  from  the  Rus- 
-an  rvri..  I:  is  no:  the  Czars  personal  power;  it  is  his  power  as  head 
o:  tht  narior.al  church,  as  semi-sacred  representatire  of  the  race  and 
;•-  his:  ri.  al  it^^vt'luiuiient  and  organization.  Its  roots  run  deep  into 
the  tena'  iou?.  n  )uri>hing  soil  of  immemorial  habit.  The  Czar  repre- 
sents a  history,  n«)t  a  caprice. 

TenijM.rary.  flet  ting  despots,  like  the  first  Napoleon,  lead  nations  with 
theni  by  the  ears,  playing  to  their  love  of  glory,  to  their  sense  of  dignity 
and  honor,  to  their  ardor  for  acliievement  and  their  desire  for  order. 

11^05.   Roman    Law    an    Example. — The    law    of   Home 

affords  in  this  respect  un  admirable  example  of  the  i)omial 
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character  of  law.  It  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  Roman 
law  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Roman  people.  The  political 
liberty  of  the  Roman  consisted  in  his  membership  of  tlie  state 
and  his  consequent  participation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in 
the  utterance  of  law.  As  an  individual  he  was  subordinated 
to  the  will  of  the  state  ;  but  his  own  will  as  a  free  burgess  was 
a  part  of  the  state's  will :  the  state  spoke  his  sovereignty.  He 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  organic  community,  his  own  power 
found  its  realization  in  the  absolute  potestas  et  majestas  popidi. 
This  giant  will  of  the  people,  speaking  through  the  organs  of 
the  state,  constituted  a  very  absolute  power,  by  which  the 
individual  was  completely  dominated ;  but  individual  rights 
were  recognized  in  the  equality  of  the  law,  in  its  purpose  to 
deal  equally  with  high  and  low,  with  strong  and  weak ;  and 
this  was  the  Roman  recognition  of  individual  liberty. 

1206.  The  Power  of  Habit.  —  Much  of  the  truth  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  sanctions  of  law  may  be  obscured 
by  a  failure  to  make  just  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  Habit 
in  giving  efficacy  to  enactment.  Legislators,  those  wlio  exer- 
cise the  sovereignty  of  a  community,  build  upon  the  habit  of 
their  so-called  'subjects.'  If  they  be  of  the  same  race  and 
sharers  of  the  same  history  as  tliosi^  whom  they  rule,  their 
accommodation  of  their  acts  to  the  national  habit  will  be  in 
large  part  unconscious :  that  habit  runs  in  their  veins  as  in  the 
veins  of  the  people.  If  they  be  invaders  or  usurpers,  they 
avoid  crossing  the  prejudices  or  the  long-abiding  practices  of 
the  nation  out  of  caution  or  prudence.  In  any  case  their 
activity  skims  but  the  surface,  avoids  the  sullen  depths  of  the 
popular  life.  They  work  arbitrary  decrees  upon  individuals, 
but  they  are  balked  of  power  to  turn  about  the  life  of  the 
mass  :  that  they  can  effect  only  by  slow  and  insidious  meas- 
ures which  almost  insensibly  deflect  the  habits  of  the  people 
into  channels  which  lead  away  from  old  into  new  and  different 
methods  and  purposes.  The  habit  of  the  nation  is  the  material 
on  which  the  legislator  works  ;  and  its  qualities  constitute  the 
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limitations  of  his  power.  It  is  stubborn  material,  and  danger* 
ous.  If  he  venture  to  despise  it,  it  forces  him  to  reg^ard  and 
humor  it ;  if  he  would  put  it  to  unaccustomed  uses,  it  balks 
him ;  if  he  seek  to  force  it,  it  will  explode  in  his  hands  and 
destroy  him.  The  sovereignty  is  not  his,  but  only  the  leader- 
ship. 

1207.  Law's  Utterance  of  National  Character.  —  Law  thus 
normally  speaks  the  character,  the  historical  habit  and  devel- 
opment of  each  nation.  There  is  no  universal  law,  but  for 
each  nation  a  law  of  its  own  which  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  developed  along  with  the  national  character, 
which  mirrors  the  special  life  of  the  particular  people  whose 
political  and  social  judgments  it  embodies  (sec.  1196).  The 
despot  may  be  grossly  arbitrary  ;  he  may  violate  every  princi- 
ple of  right  in  his  application  of  the  law  to  individuals ;  he 
may  even  suspend  all  justice  in  individual  cases ;  but  the  law, 
the  principles  which  he  violates  or  follows  at  pleasure,  he 
takes  from  the  people  whom  he  governs,  extracts  from  their 
habit  and  history.  What  he  changes  is  the  application  merely, 
not  the  principles,  of  justice;  and  he  changes  that  application 
only  with  reference  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals whom  he  specially  picks  out  for  his  enmity  or  dis- 
})lcasure.  He  cannot  violently  turn  about  the  normal  processes 
of  the  national  habit. 

1208.  Germanic  Law. — We  have  in  Germanic  law  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  national  character  upon  legal 
systems  as  conspicuous  as  that  afforded  by  Koman  law  itself, 
and  the  example  is  all  the  more  instructive  when  put  alongside 
of  the  Eoman  l)ecause  of  the  sharpness  of  the  contrasts 
between  Roman  and  Germanic  legal  conceptions.  AlthonglL 
so  like  the  Komans  in  practical  political  sagacity  and  oommcM^ 
sense  legal  capacity,  the  Germans  had  quite  other  conoeptioiis 
as  to  the  basis  and  nature  of  law.  Their  law  spoke  no  sUch 
exaltation  of  the  public  power,  and  consequently  no  such 
intense  realization  of  organic  unity.     The  individual  0eniia9 
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was,  so  to  say,  given  play  outside  the  law  ;  his  rights  were  not 
relative,  but  absolute,  self-centred.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
public  ix)lity  rather  to  give  effect  to  individual  worth  and  lib- 
erty than  to  build  together  a  compact,  dominant  community. 
German  law,  therefore,  took  no  thought  for  systematic  equal- 
ity, but  did  take  carefid  thought  to  leave  room  for  the  fullest 
possible  assertion  of  that  individuality  which  must  inevitably 
issue  in  inequality.  It  was  a  flexible  framework  for  the  play 
of  individual  forces.  It  lacked  the  organic  energy,  the  united, 
triumphant  strength  of  the  Roman  system ;  but  it  contained 
untold  treasures  of  variety  and  of  individual  achievement.  It, 
no  less  than  Roman  law,  rested  broadly  upon  national  charac- 
ter; and  it  was  to  supply  in  general  European  history  what 
the  Roman  system  could  not  contribute. 

1209.  Sovereignty:  Who  gives  Law?  —  If,  then,  law  be  a 
product  of  national  character,  if  the  power  of  the  community 
must  be  behind  it  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  the  habit  of  the  com- 
munity in  it  to  give  it  reality,  where  is  the  seat  of  sovereignty  ? 
Whereabouts  and  in  whom  does  sovereignty  reside,  and  what 
is  Sovereignty  ?  These,  manifestly,  are  questions  of  great  scope 
and  complexity,  and  yet  questions  central  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  law.  It  will  be  best  to 
approach  our  answers  to  them  by  way  of  illustrations. 

In  England,  sovereignty  is  said  to  rest  with  the  legislative 
power  :  with  Parliament  acting  with  the  a})proval  of  the  Crown, 
or,  not  to  disuse  an  honored  legal  fiction,  with  the  Crown  act- 
ing with  the  assent  of  Parliament.  Whatever  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament prescribes  is  law,  even  though  it  contravene  every 
principle,  constitutional  or  only  of  private  right,  recognized 
before  the  passage  of  the  Act  as  inviolal)le.  Such  is  tlie 
theory.  The  well-known  fact  is,  that  Parliament  dare  do 
nothing  that  will  even  seem  to  contravene  principles  held  to 
be  sacred  in  the  sphere  either  of  constitutional  privilege  or 
private  right.  Should  l^arliament  violate  such  principles,  their 
action  would  be  repudiated  by  the  nation,  their  will,  failing 
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to  become  indeed  law,  would  pass  immediately  into  the  limbo 
of  things  repealed ;  Parliament  itself  would  be  purged  of  its 
offending  meml)ers.  Parliament,  then,  is  master,  is  an  utterer 
of  valid  commands,  only  so  far  as  it  interprets,  or  at  least  does 
not  (;ross,  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Whether  or  not,  therefore, 
it  be  possil^le  to  say  with  the  approval  of  those  who  insist  upon 
maintaining  the  rules  of  a  strict  abstract  logic  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Parliament  is  limited  de  jure,  that  is,  in  law,  it  is 
manifestly  the  main  significant  truth  of  the  case  that  parlia- 
mentary sovereignty  is  most  imperatively  limited  de  facto,  in 
fact.  Its  actual  j)ower  is  not  a  whit  broader  for  having  a  free 
field  in  law,  tliat  is,  above  the  fences,  so  long  as  the  field  in 
wliicli  it  really  moves  is  fenced  high  about  by  firm  facts. 

IIMO.  Again,  it  is  said,  apparently  with  a  quite  close  regard 
for  the  fjicts,  that  in  Russia  sovereignty  is  lodged  with  the 
Czar,  the  supreme  master  "of  all  the  Russias."  That  his  will 
is  law  Sil)eria  attests  and  Nihilism  recognizes.  But  is  there 
no  (h'  fiirto  limitation  to  his  supremacy  ?  How  far  could  he  go 
in  the  direction  of  institutional  construction  ?  How  far  could 
lie  sucet'ed  in  giving  Russia  at  once  and  out  of  hand  the  insti- 
tutions, and  Russians  the  liberties,  of  the  United  States  and  its 
peo|)le  ?  TIow  far  would  such  a  gift  be  law  ?  Only  so  far  as 
life  answered  to  its  word  of  command.  Only  so  far  as  Rus- 
sian habit,  schooled  by  centuries  of  obedience  to  a  bureau- 
eraey,  emild  and  would  respond  to  its  invitation.  Only  so  far, 
in  a  word,  as  tlie  ncnv  institutions  were  accepted.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  Czar's  sovereignty  is  the  habit  of  his  people;  and 
not  their  habit  only,  but  their  humor  also,  and  the  humor  of 
his  otlieials.  His  concessions  to  the  restless  spirit  of  his  army, 
to  the  ])rejudiees  of  his  court,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  mass 
of  his  subjects,  his  means  of  keeping  this  side  assassination  or 
revolution,  niccdy  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  sovereignty. 

llMl.  Sovereignty,  therefore,  as  ideally  conceived  in  legal 
theory,  nowher<^  aetuiilly  exists.  The  sovereignty  which  does 
exist  is  something  much  more  vital,  though,  like  most  Uying 
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things,  much  less  easily  conceived.  It  is  the  will  of  an  organ- 
ized independent  community,  whether  that  will  speak  in  acqui- 
escence merely,  or  in  active  creation  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
of  politics.  The  kings  or  parliaments  who  serve  as  its  vehicles 
utter  it,  but  they  do  not  possess  it.  Sovereignty  resides  in 
the  community ;  but  its  organs,  whether  those  organs  be 
supreme  magistrates,  busy  legislatures,  or  subtle  privileged 
classes,  are  as  various  as  the  conditions  of  historical  growth 
have  commanded. 

1212.  Certain  Legal  Conceptions  Universal. — The  corre- 
spondence of  law  with  national  character,  its  basis  in  national 
habit,  does  not  deprive  it  of  all  universal  characteristics. 
Many  common  features  it  does  wear  among  all  civilized  peo- 
ples. As  the  Romans  found  it  possible  to  construct  from  the 
diversified  systems  of  law  existing  among  the  subject  peoples 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  a  certain  number  of  general  max- 
ims of  justice  out  of  which  to  construct  the  foundation  of  their 
jus  gentium^  so  may  jurists  to-day  discover  in  all  systems  of 
law  alike  certain  common  moral  judgments,  a  certain  evidence 
of  unity  of  thought  regarding  the  greater  j)rinciples  of  equity. 
There  is  a  common  legal  conscience  in  mankind. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  sacredness  of  human  life;  among  all  Aryan 
nations  at  least,  the  sanctity  of  the  nearer  family  relationships  ;  in  all 
systems  at  all  developed,  the  plainer  principles  of  *  mine  '  and  '  thine  ' ; 
the  obligation  of  promises;  many  obvious  duties  of  man  to  man  sug- 
gested by  the  universal  moral  consciousness  of  the  race,  receive  recog- 
nition under  all  systems  alike.  Sometimes  resemblances  between 
systems  the  most  widely  separated  in  time  and  space  run  even  into 
ceremonial  details,  such  as  the  emblematic  transfer  of  property,  and  into 
many  details  of  personal  right  and  obligation. 

1213.  Law  and  Ethics.  —  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  because  law  thus  embodies  moral  judgments  of  the  race 
on  many  points  of  personal  relation  and  individual  conduct,  it 
is  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  positive  concrete  Ethics.  —  Ethics 
crystallized  into  definite  commands  towards  which  the  branch 
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of  culture  which  we  call  '  Ethics '  stands  related  as  theory  to 
practice.  Ethics  concerns  the  whole  walk  and  conversation 
of  the  individual,  it  touches  the  rectitude  of  each  man's  life, 
the  truth  of  his  dealings  with  his  own  conscience,  the  whole 
substance  of  character  and  conduct,  righteousness  both  of  act 
and  of  mental  habit.  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  only 
man's  life  in  society.  It  not  only  confines  itself  to  controlling 
the  outward  acts  of  men ;  it  limits  itself  to  those  particular 
acts  of  man  to  man  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  public 
authority,  and  which  can  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form rules  applicable  to  all  alike  and  in  an  equal  degree.  It 
does  not  essay  to  punish  untruthfulness  as  such,  it  only  annuls 
contracts  obtained  by  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  makes 
good  such  pecuniary  damage  as  the  deceit  may  have  entailed ; 
it  does  not  censure  ingratitude  or  any  of  the  subtler  forms  of 
faithlessness,  it  only  denounces  its  penalties  against  open  and 
tangible  acts  of  dishonesty;  it  does  not  assume  to  be  the 
guardian  of  men's  character,  it  only  stands  with  a  whip  for 
those  who  give  overt  proof  of  bad  character  in  their  dealings 
with  their  fellow-men.  Its  limitations  are  thus  limitations 
both  of  kind  and  of  degree.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  regular 
tion  of  outward  conduct  only :  that  is  its  limitation  of  kind ; 
and  it  regulates  outward  conduct  only  so  far  as  workable  and 
uniform  rules  can  be  found  for  its  regulation  :  that  is  its  limi- 
tiition  of  degree. 

1214.  Mala  Prohibita.  —  Law  thus  plays  the  role  neither 
of  eonseienee  nor  of  Providence.  More  than  this,  it  follows 
standanls  of  iK)liey  only,  not  absolute  standanls  of  right  and 
wrong.  M;my  things  that  are  wrong,  even  within  the  sphere 
of  social  conduct,  it  does  not  prohibit;  many  things  not 
wrong  in  themselves  it  does  prohibit.  It  thus  creates,  as  it 
were,  a  new  cl;\ss  of  wrongs,  relative  to  itself  alone :  mala  pro- 
hibitOy  things  wrong  because  forbidden.  In  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  the  state  reganling  things  fairly  to  be  called  indif- 
ferent in  themselves  men  are  guided  by  their  legal  conscience. 
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Society  rests  upon  obedience  to  the  laws :  laws  determine  the 
rules  of  social  convenience  as  well  as  of  social  right  and  wrong ; 
and  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  social  relationships 
that  the  rules  of  convenience  be  obeyed  as  it  is  that  obedience 
be  rendered  to  those  which  touch  more  vital  matters  of  conduct. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  wrong  for  a  man  to  marry 
his  deceased  wife's  sister;  but  if  the  laws,  seeking  what  is  esteemed  to 
be  a  purer  order  of  family  relationships,  forbid  such  a  marriage,  it  be- 
comes malum  prohibitum  :  it  is  wrong  because  illegal. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  wrong  for  a  trustee  to  buy  the  trust  estate 
under  his  control  if  he  did  so  in  good  faith  and  on  terms  manifestly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  persons  in  whose  interest  he  held  it ;  but  it  is  contrary 
to  wise  public  policy  that  such  purchases  should  be  allowed,  because 
a  trustee  would  have  too  many  opportunities  for  unfair  dealing  in  such 
transactions.  The  law  will  under  no  circumstances  hold  the  sale  of  a 
trust  estate  to  the  trustee  valid.  Such  purchases,  however  good  the 
faith  in  which  they  are  made,  are  mala  prohihita. 

Or  take,  as  another  example,  police  regulations  whose  only  object  is 
to  serve  the  convenience  of  society  in  crowded  cities.  A  street  parade, 
with  bands  and  banners  and  men  in  uniform  is  quite  harmless  and  is 
immensely  pleasing  to  those  who  love  the  glitter  of  epaulettes  and  brass 
buttons  and  the  blare  of  trumpets;  but  police  regulations  must  see  to  it 
that  city  streets  are  kept  clear  for  the  ordinary  daily  movements  of  the 
busy  city  population,  and  to  parade  without  license  is  malum  pmhilntum. 

1215.  In  all  civilized  states  law  has  long  since  abandoned 
all  attempts  to  regulate  conscience  or  opinion ;  it  would  find 
it,  too,  both  fruitless  and  unwise  to  essay  any  regulation  of 
conduct,  however  reprehensible  in  itself,  which  did  not  issue 
in  definite  and  tangible  acts  of  injury  to  others;  but  it  does 
seek  to  command  the  outward  conduct  of  men  in  their  palpa- 
ble dealings  with  each  other  in  society.  Law  is  the  mirror  of 
active,  organic  political  life.  It  may  be  and  is  instructed  by 
the  ethical  judgments  of  the  community,  but  its  own  prov- 
ince is  not  distinctively  ethical ;  it  may  regard  religious  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  not  a  code  of  religion.  Ethics  has  been  called 
the  science  of  the  well-being  of  man,  law  the  science  of  his 
right   civil   conduct.     Ethics    concerns    the    development    of 
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character;  religion,  the  development  of  man's  relations  with 
Gfxl ;  law,  the  development  of  men's  relations  to  each  other  in 
s(X!icty.  P^thics,  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "is  connected  with  poli- 
tics so  far  as  the  well-being  of  any  individual  man  is  bound 
up  with  the  well-l)eing  of  his  society." 

VjU).  International  Law.  —  The  province  of  international 
law  may  be  described  as  a  province  half  way  between  the 
j)r()viii(;e  of  morals  and  the  province  of  positive  law.  It  is  law 
without  a  forceful  sanction.  There  is  no  earthly  power  of 
which  all  nations  are  subjects;  there  is  no  power,  therefore, 
to  (!nfor(;c  oV)cdience  to  rules  of  conduct  as  between  nation 
and  nation.  International  law  is,  moreover,  a  law  which  rests 
uj)ou  those  un(;odified,  unenacted  principles  of  right  action,  of 
justice,  and  of  consideration  which  have  so  universally  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  men's  consciences,  which  have  so  imiver- 
sal  an  a(*c(»ptance  in  the  moral  judgments  of  men  everywhere, 
that  they  have  been  styled  Laws  of  Nature  (sees.  208-9),  but 
which  have  a  nearer  kinsliip  to  ethical  maxims  than  to  posi- 
tive law.  *' The  law  of  nations,"  says  Bluntschli,  "is  that 
recognized  universal  La^v  of  Nature  which  binds  different 
states  to^'cther  in  a  humane  jural  society,  and  which  also 
secures  to  tlie  members  of  different  states  a  common  pro- 
teetiou  of  law  for  their  general  human  and  international 
ri«;lits."  *  Its  only  formal  and  definite  foundations  aside  from 
the  conclusions  of  those  writers  who,  like  Grotius  and  Vattel, 
havi'  given  to  it  distinct  statements  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  le;uling,  the  almost  self-evident  principles  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  an'  to  be  found  in  the  treaties  by  which  stales^ 
acting  in  pairs  or  in  groups,  have  agreed  to  be  bound  in  their 
relations  with  each  other,  and  in  such  principles  of  interna- 
tional action  as  have  found  their  way  into  the  statutes  or  tlie 
established  judicial  precedents  of  enlightened  individual 
More  and  more,  international  conventions  come  to 

^  Das  Vdlkerrecht,  sec.  I. 
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in  their  treaties  certain  elements  of  right,  of  equity,  and  of 
comity  as  settled,  as  always  to  be  accepted  in  transactions 
between  nations.  The  very  jealousies  of  European  nations 
have  contributed  to  swell  the  body  of  accepted  treaty  princi- 
ples. As  the  practice  of  concerted  action  by  the  states  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  concerning  all  questions  of  large  interest, 
the  practice  of  holding  great  Congresses  like  those  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  of  Berlin  in  1878  has  grown 
into  the  features  of  a  custom,  so  has  the  body  of  principles 
which  are  practically  of  universal  recognition  increased.  In- 
ternational law,  says  Dr.  Bulnicrincq,  *'is  the  totality  of  legal 
rules  and  institutions  which  have  developed  themselves  touch- 
ing the  relations  of  states  to  one  another.''  ^ 

1217.  International  law  is,  therefore,  not  law  at  all  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not,  as  a  whole,  the  will  of  any 
state :  there  is  no  authority  set  above  the  nations  whose  com- 
mand  it  is.  In  one  aspect,  the  aspect  of  Bluntschli's  defini- 
tion, it  is  simply  the  body  of  rules,  developed  out  of  the 
common  moral  judgments  of  the  race,  which  ought  to  govern 
nations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  Looked  at  from 
another,  from  Dr.  Bulmerincq's,  point  of  view,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  generalized  statement  of  tlie  rules  which  nations 
have  actually  recognized  in  their  treaties  with  one  another, 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  which  by  reason  of  such  prece- 
dents are  coming  more  and  more  into  matter-of-course  accept- 
ance. 

These  rules  concern  tlie  conduct  of  war,  diplomatic  intercourse,  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  one  country  living  under  the  dominion  of  another, 
jurisdiction  at  sea,  etc.  Extradition  princijdes  are  settled  almost  always 
by  specific  agreement  between  country  and  country,  as  are  also,  of  course, 
commercial  arrangements,  fishing  rights,  and  all  similar  matters  not  of 
universal  bearing.  But  even  in  such  matters  example  added  to  example 
is  taming  nations  in  the  direction  of  uniform  principles,  such,  for  in- 

*  Das  Vdlkerrecht  (in  Marquardson's  Hamlbuch,  Vol.  I.),  sec.  I.  of  the 
monograph. 
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stance,  as  this,  that  political  offences  shall  not  be  included  amoof  ex- 
traditable  crimes,  unless  they  inToWe  ordinary  crimes  of  a  rery  heinooi 
nature,  such  as  murder. 

1218.  Laws  of  Nature  and  Laws  of  the  State.— The 

analogy  between  political  laws,  the  laws  which  speak  the  will 
of  the  state,  and  natural  laws,  the  laws  which  express  the 
orderly  succession  of  events  in  nature,  has  often  been  dwelt 
upon,  and  is  not  without  instructive  significance.  In  the  one 
set  of  laws  as  in  the  other,  there  is,  it  would  seem,  a  uniform 
prescription  as  to  the  operation  of  the  forces  that  make  for  life. 
The  analogy  is  most  instructive,  however,  where  it  fails :  it  is 
more  instructive,  that  is,  to  note  the  contrasts  between  the 
laws  of  nature  and  laws  of  the  state  than  to  note  such  like- 
ness as  exists  between  them.  The  contrasts  rather  than  the 
resemblances  serve  to  make  evident  the  real  nature  of  politi- 
cal regulation.  "  Whenever  we  have  made  out  by  careful 
and  repeated  observation,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "that 
Bonietliing  is  always  the  cause  of  a  certain  elBfect,  or  that  cer- 
tain events  always  take  place  in  the  same  order,  we  speak  of 
the  truth  thus  discovered  as  a  law  of  nature.  Thus  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  anything  heavy  falls  to  the  ground  if  it  is 
unsupported.  .  .  .  But  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  the  causes 
of  the  order  of  nature,  but  only  our  way  of  stating  as  much 
as  we  have  made  out  of  that  order.  Stones  do  not  fall  to  the 
ground  in  consequence  of  the  law  just  stated,  as  people  some- 
times carelessly  say ;  but  the  law  is  a  way  of  asserting  that 
which  invariably  happens  when  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  stones  among  the  rest,  are  free  to  move."  What- 
ever analogies  may  exist  between  such  generalized  statements 
of  physical  fact  and  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  men 
are  constrained  to  act  in  organized  civil  society  it  may  be 
])roiitable  for  the  curious  carefully  to  inquire  into.  What  it 
is  most  profitable  for  the  student  of  politics  to  observe  is  the 
wide  difference  between  the  two,  which  Professor  Huxley  very 
Lulmirably  states  as  follows:    "Human  law  consists  of  oom- 
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mands  addressed  to  voluntary  agents,  which  they  may  obey  or 
disobey ;  and  the  law  is  not  rendered  null  and  void  by  being 
broken.  Natural  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  commands, 
but  assertions  respecting  the  invariable  order  of  nature ;  and 
they  remain  law  only  so  long  ius  they  can  be  shown  to  express 
that  order.  To  speak  of  the  violation  or  suspension  of  a  law 
of  nature  is  an  absurdity.  All  that  the  phrase  can  really 
mean  is  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  law  is  not  true ;  and  the  just  conclusion  is,  not 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  l)ut  that  we  have  made 
a  mistake  in  stating  that  order.  A  true  natural  law  is  a  uni- 
versal rule,  and,  as  such,  admits  of  no  exception."  ^  In  brief, 
human  choice  enters  into  the  laws  of  the  state,  whereas  from 
natural  laws  that  choice  is  altogether  excluded :  they  are 
dominated  by  fixed  necessity.  Human  choice,  indeed,  enters 
every  part  of  political  law  to  modify  it.  It  is  the  element  of 
change ;  and  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  law  a  variety,  a 
variability,  and  an  irregularity  which  no  other  power  could 
have  imparted. 

1219.  Limitations  of  Political  Law.  —  We  have  thus  laid 
bare  to  our  view  some  of  the  most  instructive  characteristics 
of  political  law.  The  laws  of  nature  state  effects  invariably 
produced  by  forces  of  course  adequate  to  produce  them  ;  but 
behind  political  laws  there  is  not  always  a  force  adequate  to 
produce  the  effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce.  The 
force,  the  sanction,  as  jurists  say,  which  lies  beliind  the  laws 
of  the  state  is  the  orgjinized  armed  power  of  the  community  : 
compulsion  raises  its  arm  against  the  man  who  refuses  to  obey 
(sec.  1154).  But  the  public  power  may  sleep,  may  be  inatten- 
tive to  breaches  of  law,  may  suffer  itself  to  be  bril)ed,  may  b(^ 
outwitted  or  thwarted  :  laws  are  not  always  ^  enfor('(Ml.'  This 
element  of  weakness  it  is  which  opens  up  to  us  one  jispect  at 
least  of  the  nature  of  Law  :  Law  is  no  more  efficient  than  the 

^  These  passages  are  takeu  from  Professor  Huxley's  Science  Primer. 
Introductory, 
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state  whose  will  it  utters.  The  law  of  Turkey  shares  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  Turkish  power ;  the  laws  of  England  be- 
speak in  their  enforcement  the  efficacy  of  English  government. 
Good  laws  are  of  no  avail  under  a  bad  government ;  a  weak, 
decadent  state  may  speak  the  highest  purposes  in  its  statutes 
and  yet  do  the  worst  things  in  its  actual  administration.  Com- 
monly,  howev^er,  law  embodies  the  real  purposes  of  the  state, 
and  its  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  administrative  capacity  or 
of  concerted  power  simply. 

1220.  Public  Law.  —  The  two  great  divisions  under  which 
law  may  best  be  studied  are  these  :  (1)  Public  Law,  (2)  Pri- 
vate Law.  Public  hiw  is  that  which  immediately  concerns  the 
being,  the  structure,  the  functions,  and  the  methods  of  the 
state.  Taken  in  its  full  scope,  it  includes  not  only  what  we 
familiarly  know  as  constitutional  law,  but  also  what  is  known 
as  administrative  law,  and  all  that  part  of  criminal  law  which 
affects  crimes  against  the  state  itself,  against  the  community 
as  a  whole.  In  brief,  it  is  that  portion  of  law  which  deter- 
mines a  state's  own  character  and  its  relations  to  its  citizens. 

1221.  Private  Law.  —  Private  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  portion  of  positive  law  which  secures  to  the  citizen  his 
rights  as  against  the  other  citizens  of  the  state.  It  seeks  to 
effect  justice  between  individual  and  individual ;  its  sphere  is 
the  sphere  of  individual  right  and  duty. 

1222.  It  is  to  the  Romans  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  first  partial 
recognition  of  this  important  division  in  the  province  of  Law,  though 
later  times  iiave  given  a  different  basis  to  this  distinction.  I  say  'in- 
debted because  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  law  has  the 
most  immediate  connections  with  individual  liberty.  Without  it,  we 
liave  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  Greece,  where  there  was  no 
spliere  whicli  was  not  the  state's  (sec.  1236)  ;  and  where  the  sphere  of 
the  state's  relations  to  the  individual  was  as  wide  as  the  sphere  of  the 
law  itself.  Individual  liberty  can  exist  only  where  it  is  recognized  thai 
there  are  rights  which  the  state  does  not  create,  but  only  secures. 

1223.  Jurisprudence.  —  Jurisprudence  is  a  term  of  mach 
latitude,  but  must  be  taken  strictly  to  mean  the  Sdenoe  of 
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Law.  The  science  of  law,  of  course,  is  complete  only  when  it 
has  laid  bare  both  tha nature  and  the  genesis  of  law :  the  na- 
ture of  law  must  be  obscure  until  its  genesis  and  the  genesis 
of  the  conceptions  upon  which  it  is  based  have  been  explored ; 
and  that  genesis  is  a  matter,  not  of  logical  analysis,  but  of  his- 
tory. Many  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  therefore,  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  historical  method  of  study  as  the  only  proper 
method.  They  have  sought  in  the  history  of  society  and  of 
institutions  the  birth  and  development  of  jural  conceptions, 
the  growths  of  practice  which  have  expanded  into  the  law  of 
property  or  of  torts,  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to 
the  orderly  regulation  of  man's  conduct  in  society. 

1224.  In  the  hands  of  another  scliool  of  writers,  however, 
jurisprudence  has  been  narrowed  to  tlie  dimensions  of  a  science 
of  law  in  its  modern  aspects  onl3^  They  seek  to  discover,  by 
an  analysis  of  law  in  its  present  full  development,  the  rights 
which  habitually  receive  legal  recognition  and  the  methods  by 
which  states  secure  to  their  citizens  their  rights,  and  enforce 
upon  them  their  duties,  by  positive  rules  backed  by  the  abun- 
dant sanction  of  the  public  power.  In  their  view,  not  only  is 
the  history  of  law  not  jurisprudence,  but,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  it  is  not  even  the  material  of  jurisprudence. 
Its  material  is  law  as  it  presently  exists  :  the  history  of  that 
law  is  only  a  convenient  light  in  which  the  real  content  and 
purpose  of  existing  law  may  be  made  plainer  to  the  analyst. 
The  conclusions  of  these  writers  are  subject  to  an  evident  lim- 
itation, therefore ;  their  analysis  of  law,  being  based  upon 
existing  legal  systems  alone  and  taking  the  fully  developed 
law  for  granted,  a|)plies  to  law  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society 
only  by  careful  modification,  only  by  more  or  less  subtle  and 
ingenious  accommodation  of  the  meaning  of  its  terms. 

1225.  Historical  jurispnulence  alone,  —  a  science  of  law, 
that  is,  constructed  by  means  of  the  historical  analysis  of  law 
and  always  squaring  its  conclusions  with  the  history  of  society, 
—  can  serve  the  student  of  politics.     The  processes  of  analyti- 
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cal  jurisprudence,  however,  having  been  conducted  by  minds 
of  the  greatest  subtlety  and  acuteness,  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  supplying  a  logical  structure  of  thought  touching 
full-grown  systems  of  law. 

1226.  The  Analytical  Account  of  Law.  —  In  the  thought 
of  the  analytical  school  every  law  is  a  command,  "an  order 
issued  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior."  "Every  positive  law  is 
^set  by  a  sovereign  person,  or  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to 
a  member  or  members  of  the  independent  political  society 
wherein  that  person  or  body  of  persons  is  sovereign  or  supe- 
rior.' "  In  its  terms,  manifestly,  such  an  analysis  applies  only 
to  times  when  the  will  of  the  state  is  always  spoken  by  a  defi- 
nite authority  ;  not  with  the  voice  of  custom,  which  proceeds 
no  one  knows  whence  ;  not  with  the  voice  of  religion,  which 
speaks  to  the  conscience  as  well  as  to  the  outward  life,  and 
wlios<*  sanctions  are  derived  from  the  unseen  power  of  a  super- 
natural being;  nor  yet  with  the  voice  of  scientific  discussion, 
whose  authors  have  no  authority  except  that  of  clear  thought; 
but  with  the  distinct  accents  of  command,  with  the  voice  of 
the  judge  and  the  legislator. 

1227.  The  Analytical  Account  of  Sovereignty.  —  The  analytical 
account  of  sovereigiil.v  is  equally  clear-cut  and  positive.  Laws,  "being 
commands,  emanate  from  a  determinate  source,"  from  a  sovereign  au- 
thority; and  analytical  jurisprudence  is  yery  strict  and  formal  in  its 
definition  of  sovereignty.  A  sovereign  "is  a  determinate  person,  or 
body  of  persons,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  an  organized 
community  are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  obedience  and  who  are  them- 
selves not  in  the  habit  of  rendering  obedience  to  any  human  superior." 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  no  organic  community  which  is  not  in- 
dependent can  have  a  law  of  its  own.  The  law  of  the  more  folly 
develoj)e(i  ICnglish  colonies,  for  example,  though  it  is  made  by  the 
enactment  of  tlieir  own  parliaments,  is  not  law  by  virtue  of  such  enact- 
ment, because  those  parliaments  are  in  the  habit  of  being  obedient  to 
the  autliorities  in  London  and  are  not  themselyes  soTereig^,  therefore. 
The  sovereiixnty  wliich  lies  back  of  all  law  in  the  colonies  is  said  to  be 
the  sovereignty  of  the  parliament  of  England. 

1228.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  our  owd  feden^l  anthoiitiet  ar^ 
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sovereign.  They  are  a  determinate  body  of  persons  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  is  habitually  obedient  and  who  are  themselves  obedient 
to  no  human  superior.  But  then  what  of  the  authority  of  the  states  in 
that  great  sphere  of  action  which  is  altogether  and  beyond  dispute  their 
own  (sec.  889),  which  the  federal  authorities  do  not  and  cannot  enter, 
within  which  their  own  people  are  habitually  obedient  to  them,  and  in 
which  they  are  not  subject  to  any  earthly  superior  ?  It  has  been  the 
habit  of  all  our  greater  writers  and  statesmen  to  say  that  with  us 
sovereignty  is  divided;  but  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  which  the  legal 
analyst  speaks  is  held  to  be  indivisible :  it  must  be  whole.  Analysis, 
therefore,  is  driven  to  say  that  with  us  sovereignty  rests  in  its  entirety 
with  that  not  very  determinate  body  of  persons,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  jtoirers  of  sovereignty  resting  with  the  state  and  federal 
authorities  by  delegation  from  the  people. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  analytical  account  of  sovereignty  to 
our  own  law  is  in  large  part  avoided  if  law  be  defined  as  "  the  command 
of  an  authorized  public  organ,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its  compe- 
tence. What  organs  are  authorized,  and  what  is  the  sphere  of  their 
competence,  is  of  course  determined  by  the  organic  law  of  the  state  ; 
and  this  law  is  the  direct  command  of  the  sovereign.*'  ^  The  only  diffi- 
culty left  by  this  solution  is  that  of  making  room  in  our  system  for  both 
a  sovereign  people  of  the  single  state  and  a  sovereign  people  of  the  Union. 

1229.  Summary.  —  Law,  then,  is  the  deti*rminate  will  of 
the  state  concerning  the  civic  conduct  of  those  under  its 
authority.  Spoken  first  in  the  sh)w  and  general  voice  of  cus- 
tom, it  speaks  at  hist  in  the  clear,  tlie  multifarious,  the  active 
tongues  of  legislation.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity :  it  cannot  outrun  the  conscience  of  the  community  and 
be  real,  it  cannot  outlast  its  jiulgments  and  retain  its  force. 
It  mirrors  social  advance  :  if  it  anticipate  the  development  of 
the  public  thought,  it  must  wait  until  the  common  judgment 
and  conscience  grow  up  to  its  standards  before  it  can  have 
life  ;  if  it  lag  behind  the  common  judgment  and  conscience,  it 
must  become  obsolete,  and  will  come  to  be  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

1  This  definition  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  some 
very  valuable  notes  on  this  chapter  kindly  furnished  me  by  a  friend 
who  upon  this  subject  speaks  authoritatively. 
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XV. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF    GOVERNMENT, 


1230.  What  are  the  Functions  of  Government  ?  —  The  qncB- 
tion  has  its  own  difficulties  and  complexities :  it  cannot  be 
answered  out  of  hand  and  in  the  lump,  as  the  physiologist 
might  answer  the  question,  What  are  the  functions  of  the 
heart  ?  In  its  nature  government  is  one,  but  in  its  life  it  is 
many ;  there  are  governments  and  governments.  When  asked, 
therefore,  ^hat  are  the  functions  of  government  ?  j^  must  ask 
in  return,  Of  what  government  ?  Wfferent  states  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  their  duty,  and  so  undertake  different 
things.  They  have  had  their  own  peculiar  origins,  their  own 
characteristic  histories;  circumstance  has  moulded  them;  neces- 
sity, interest,  or  caprice  has  variously  guided  them.  Some 
have  lingered  near  those  primitive  institutions  which  all  once 
knew  and  upheld  together ;  others  have  quite  foi^tten  that 
man  ever  had  a  political  childhood  and  are  now  old  in  complex 
practices  of  national  self-government. 

1231.  The  Nature  of  the  Question. —It  is  important  to 
notice  at  the  outset  a  single  general  point  touching  the  nature 
of  this  question.  It  is  in  one  aspect  obviously  a  simple 
gtteMion  of/aa;  and  yet  there  is  another  phase  of  it,  in  which 
it  becomes  as  evidently  a  question  of  opinion. 

The  distinction  is  important  because  over  and  over  agun  the 
question  of  faot  has  been  confounded  with  that  very  widely 
different  question,  Wh<it  ought  the  Junction)  of  government  to 
bet    The  two  questions  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  in 
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M17  ratilctive  deflnition,  Knd  it  ii  hardly  poiiibU  to  And  mn;  ground 
of  Jutiflcftlion  commoD  to  tbem  sll,  except  the  coinpreheniiTe  one  of 
general  expediencj." 

1233.  I.  The  ConstitBent  Functions : 

(1)  The  keeping  of  order  aiid  providing  for  the  protei,-tion  of 

persons  and  property  from  vipleuce  and  robbery. 

(2)  The  fixing  of  the  legal  relations  between  man  and  wife 

and  between  parents  and  children. 

(3)  The  regulation  of  the  holding,  transmission,  and  intet- 

change  of  property,  and  the  determination  of  its  liabili- 
ties tor  debt  or  for  crime. 

(4)  The  determination  of  contract  rights  between  individuals. 

(5)  The  detinitioh  and  punishment  of  crime. 

(6)  The  administration  of  justice  in  civil  causes. 

(7)  The  determination  of  the  political  duties,  privileges,  and 

relations  of  citizens. 

(8)  Dealings  of  the  state  with  foreign  powers :   the  preserva- 

tion of  the  state  from  external  danger  or  encroachment 
and  the  advancement  of  its  international  interests. 
These  will  all  be  reci^nized  as  fnnctions  which  are  obnoxious 

not  even  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Spencer,'  and  which  of  course 

persist  under  every  form  of  government. 

1234.  II.  The  Ministrant  Functions.  —  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  those  functions  which  I  have  called 
Ministrant,  so  various  are  they  under  different  systems  of  gov- 
ernment; the  following  partial  list  will  suffice,  however,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion : 

(1)  The  regulation  of  trade  and  industry.  Under  this  head  I 
would  include  the  coinage  of  money  and  the  establish- 
ment of  standard  weights  and  measures,  laws  against 
forestalling,  engrossing,  the  licensing  of  trades,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  great  matters  of  tariffs,  navigation  laws,  and 
the  like.  fin. 
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1236.  History  of  Governmental  Function :  Province  of  the 
Ancient  State. — Xotabte  contrasts  both  of  theory  and  of 
practice  separate  governments  of  the  amiient  omaipotent  from 
governments  of  the  modem  constitutional  type.  The  ancient 
state,  standing  very  near,  as  it  did,  in  its  thought,  to  that  time, 
still  more  remote,  when  the  State  was  the  Kin,  knew  nothing 
of  individual  rights  as  contrasted  with  the  rights  of  the  state. 
"  The  nations  of  Italy,"  says  Mommseu,  "  did  not  merge  into 
that  of  Rome  more  completely  thajl  the  single  Roman  bur- 
gess merged  in  the  Roman  community."  And  GrQecc.jfafl. 
not  a  whit  behind  Bomu  in  the  absoluteness  with  which  she 
held  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state.    - 

123T.  Thii  (houglit  is  ilrikinglj  viaible  ia  the  writing!  of  PUto  and 
Ari«[aUe,  not  only  in  what  tliej  ■>;,  but  alio,  and  even  more,  in  wh«t 
the;  do  not  uy.  The  idpat  Republic  of  which  Plato  dream*  la  to  pre- 
tcribe  the  whole  life  of  ita  citizens  ;  but  there  is  no  luggettion  that  it 
ii  to  be  Mt  up  under  cover  of  anj  new  coni^ption  ai  to  what  the  (tal« 
maj  tegitimatel;  do,  —  it  ii  onl;  to  make  novel  eiperimeDta  in  legitla- 
tlon  under  the  old  conception.  And  Ariitotle'a  objection  to  the  Utopian 
projects  ol  tiia  master  ia  not  that  Ihej  would  be  locialietic  (aa  we  ahould 
•sj),  but  merelj  that  the;  would  be  unwiae.  He  doea  not  fear  that  in 
anch  a  republic  the  public  power  would  proie  to  haie  been  exalted  too 
high ;  but,  speaking  to  the  policf  of  the  thing,  he  foresees  that  the 
dUcen*  would  be  poor  and  unhappy.  The  atate  may  do  what  it  will, 
btit  let  it  be  wl«e  in  what  it  does.  There  is  no  one  among  the  Greeks 
to  deny  that  it  ia  the  dutj  of  the  slate  to  make  it*  cititent  happj  and 
protperotu;  na;,  to  Itgiilale  them  happy,  if  legislation  may  create  fair 
■Ues  and  kind  fortune ;  the  only  aerious  quarrel  concerns  the  question, 
What  laws  ue  to  be  tried  to  this  end  1 

1238.  Roman  Conception  of  Private  Rights.  —  Roman 
principles,  though  equally  extreme,  were  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferently cast.  That  superior  capacity  for  the  development  of 
law,  which  made  the  Romans  singular  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  showed  itself  in  respect  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  a  more  distinct  division  between  public  and  private 
r^[ht8  than  obtained  in  the  polity  of  the  Greek  cities.     An  ex- 
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amination  of  the  conception  of  the  state  held  in  Rome  reveals 
the  singular  framework  of  her  society.  The  Roman  family 
did  not  suffer  that  complete  absorption  into  the  City  which  so 
early  overtook  the  Greek  family.  Private  rights  were  not  in- 
dividual rights,  but  family  rights :  and  family  rights  did  not 
so  much  curtail  as  supplement  the  powers  of  the  community. 
The  family  was  an  indestructible  organ  of  the  state.  The  father 
of  a  family,  or  the  head  of  a  gens,  was  in  a  sense  a  member  of 
the  official  hierarchy  of  the  City,  — as  the  king,  or  his  counter- 
art  the  consul,  was  a  greater  father :  there  was  no  distinction 
f  principle  between  the  power  of  king  or  consul  and  the 
power  of  a  father ;  it  was  a  mere  difference  of  sphere,  a  divis- 
ion of  functions. 

A  son  was,  for  instance,  in  some  things  exempt  from  the  authority 
of  the  City  only  because  he  was  in  those  things  still  subject,  because  liis 
father  still  lived,  to  the  dominion  of  that  original  state,  the  family. 
There  was  not  in  Rome  that  separation  of  the  son  from  the  family  at 
majority  which  characterizes  the  Greek  polity,  as  it  now  characterizes 
our  own.  The  father  continued  to  be  a  ruler,  an  hereditary  state  officer, 
within  the  original  sphere  of  the  family  life,  the  large  sphere  of  indi- 
Tidual  privilege  and  property. 

1239.  This  essential  unity  of  state  and  family  furnishes  us 
with  the  theoretic  measure  of  state  functions  in  Rome.  The 
Roman  burgess  was  subordinated,  not  to  the  public  authority 
f  exactly,  but  rather  to  the  public  order,  to  the  conservative  in- 
tegrity of  the  community.  He  was  subject  to  a  law  which 
embodied  the  steady,  unbroken  habit  of  the  State-family.  He 
was  not  dominated,  but  merged. 

1240.  Powers  of  the  Roman  Senate.  — The  range  of  state  power 
in  ancient  times,  as  a  range  broken  only  by  limits  of  habit  and  conven- 
ience, is  well  illustrated  in  the  elastic  functions  of  the  Roman  Senate 
during  the  period  of  the  Republic.  With  an  unbroken  life  which  kept 
it  conscious  of  every  tradition  and  familiar  with  every  precedent ;  with 
established  standards  of  tested  experience  and  cautious  expediency,  it 
1        was  able  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  compact  society  at  whose  sum- 
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rait  it  Iftt,  ai  the  brain  and  conacioiuneu  direct  tlie  muTementa  of  th« 
liiiniail  bodj;  and  it  Is  eTidcnl  from  the  freedom  of  its  discuasiont  aad 
th«  freqnencj  of  ili  actiona  apoD  interesta  of  every  kind,  whether  of 
public  or  of  prirate  import,  that  tbe  ItonTsn  atalc,  aa  typified  in  its 
Senate,  vai  in  ita  WTersI  branchei  of  family,  tribe,  and  City,  a  liiigle 
undivided  whole,  and  that  ita  prerosaiivei  were  limited  by  nothing  «ftTe 
retigioua  obaerTance  and  flied  habit.  Of  that  individual  liberty  whieh 
we  cheriih  it  knew  nolbiDg. 

1241.  Government  the  Embodiment  of  Society.  —As  little 
was  there  in  Greek  politics  aiiy  seed  of  the  thought  which 
would  limit  the  sphere  of  governmental  action  by  principles 
of  inalienable  individual  rights.  Both  in  Greek  and  in  Roman 
conception  goTcrnment  was  as  old  as  society,  —  was  indeed 
nothing  less  than  the  express  image  and  embodiment  of  soci- 
ety. In  government  society  lived  and  moved,  and  had  its 
being.  Society  and  government  were  one,  in  some  such  sense 
as  the  spirit  and  body  of  man  are  one :  it  was  through  govern- 
ment, as  through  month  and  eyes  and  limbs,  that  society  real- 
ized and  gave  effect  to  its  life.  Society's  prejudices,  habits,  /* 
superstitions  did  indeed  command  the  actiona  of  government ; 
but  only  because  society  and  government  were  one  and  the 
same,  not  because  they  were  distinct  and  the  one  subordinate 
to  the  other.  In  plain  terms,  then,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment had  no  limits  of  principle,  but  only  oertain  limits  of 
wont  and  convenience,  and  the  object  of  adniinistration  was 
'  nothjng  less  than  to  help  society  on  to  all  its  ends :  to  speed 
and  facilitate  all  social  undertakings.  So  far  as  full  citizens 
of  the  state  were  concerned,  Greek  and  Roman  alike  was  what 
we  should  call  a  socialist;  though  he  was  too  much  in  the 
world  of  affairs  and  had  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  experi- 
ence, too  keen  a  sense  of  the  sane  and  possible,  to  attempt  the 
Utopias  of  which  the  modern  socialist  dreams,  and  with  which 
tbe  ancient  citizen's  own  writers  sometimes  amused  him.  He 
boundpd  his  politics  by  common  sense,  and  so  dispensed  with 
'  Ai^ghts  of  man.' 
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was  for  the  most  part  divIdGd  out  piecemtial  to  a  thousand 
petty  holders.    Feuds  were  the  usual  processes  of  justice. 

1243.  The  Feudal  Monarchy.  —  The  monarchy  which  grew 
out  of  the  ruins  of  this  disiutegrate  system  concentrated  au- 
thority without  much  changing  its  character.  The  old  idea, 
bom  of  family  origins,  that  governineat  was  but  the,  active 

X  authority  of  society,  tlie  magistrate  but  society's  organ,  bound 
'  by  society's  immemorial  laws,  had  jwisaed  utterly  awaj'j  anil 
""  government  had  become  the  personaT  posseasJbiT  6t  Ofifi'man. 
The  ruler  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  the  state ;  the  state  b^-" 
longed  to  him :  he  was  himself  the  state,  as  the  rich  man  may 
be  said  to  be  his  possessions.  The  Greek  or  Boman  official 
was  wielded  by  the  cominiuiity.  Not  so  the  king  who  had 
swept  together  into  his  own  lap  the  powers  once  broadcast  in 
the  feudal  system.:  he  wielded  the  community.  Government 
breathed  with  his  breath,  and  it  was  its  function  to  please  him. 
The  state  had  become,  by  the  processes  of  the  feudal  develop- 
ment, his  private  estate. 

1244.  Uodem  De-socializatioa  of  the  State.  —  The  reac- 
!  ^   tion  from  such  conceptions,  slow  and  for  the  most  part  orderly 

in  England,  sudden  and  violent,  because  long  forcibly  delayed, 
on  the  Continent,  was  of  course  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable. 
When  it  came  it  was  radical;  but  it  did  not  swing  the  political 
world  back  to  its  old-time  ideas ;  it  turned  it  aside  rather  to 
,  new.  It  became  the  object  of  the  revolutionist  and  the  demo- 
crat of  the  new  order  of  things  to  live  liia  own  l,ife :  the 
aocient  man  had  had  no  tliought  but  to  live  loyally  the  life  of 
Bocie^.  The  antique  citizen's  virtues  were  not  individual  in 
their  point  of  view,  but  social ;  whereas  our  virtues  are  almost 
entirely  individual  in  their  motive,  social  only  in  some  of  their 
results. 

In  brief,  the  modern  State  has  been  largely  de-wno/ued. 

The  modem  idea  is  this :  the  state  no  longer  absorbs  the  indi- 

^     vidual;  it  only  serves  him:  the  state,  a i  it  appears   in   its 

oigao,  the  government,  is  the  representative  of  the  individual, 
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and  not  his  representative  even  except  within  the  definito 
commission  of  constitutions;  while  for  the  rest  each  man 
makes  his  own  social  relations.  'The  individual  for  the 
State ^  has  been  reversed  and  made  to  read,  'The  State  for 
^       the  individual. ' 

1245.  More  Changes  of  Conception  than  of  Practice.— 
Such  are  the  divergencies  of  conception  separating  modem  from 
ancient  politics,  divergencies  at  once  deep  and  far-reaching. 
How  far  have  such  changes  of  thought  been  accompanied  by 
changes  of  function  ?  By  no  means  so  faragjBaigllt  be  ex- 
pected.  Apparently  the  new  ideas  given  prevalence  in  politics 
from  time  to  time  have  not  been  able  to  translate  themselves  ^ 
into  altered  fimctions  but  only  into  somewhat  curtailed  func-  ^ 
tions,  breeding  rather  a  difference  of  degree  than  a  difference 
of  kind.  Even  under  the  most  liberal  of  our  modern  constitu- 
tions  we  stillj[nectj;pveri\pientjn  every  field  of  ^ocial  endeavor. 
Our  modern  life  is  so  infinitely  wide  and  complex,  indeed,  that 
we  may  go  great  distances  in  any  field  of  enterprise  without 
receiving  either  direct  aid  or  direct  check  from  government ; 
but  that  is  only  because  every  field  of  enterprise  is  vastly  big 
nowadays,  not  because  government  is  not  somewhere  in  it :  and 
we  know  that  the  tendency  is  for  governments  to  make  them- 
selves everywhere  more  and  more  conspicuously  present.  We 
^'v,  are  conscious  that  we  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  case  with 

the  Greek  or  Koman :  the  state  is  ours,  not  we  the  state's, 
/7        But  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  the  ta&ks.olthe  state  have 
\f^       not  been  much  diminished.     Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the 
matter  stands  thus :  what  is  changed  is  not  the  activities  of 
government  but  only  the  morals^  the  consci§ncQ_$dLgQyeriynent. 
Government  may  still  be  doing  Riibatn.nt[fl.lly  f.hfl  RftTnft  thin|TR 
as  of  old  ;  but  an  altered  conception  of  its  jcjisponaibilitv  deeply  ^ 
modifies  the  wau  in  which  if  c^^^  fh^nT^  Social  convenience  and 
adamncemgnt  are  still  its  ultimate  standard  of  conduct,  just  as 
.   if  it  were  still  itself  the  omnipotent  impersonation  of  society, 
the  master  of  the  individual ;  but  it  has  adopted  new  ideas  as 
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to  what  constitutes  social  luiivi'iiifncn  iiiul  ;idvanc»nieiit.  Its 
aim  is  to  aid  the  individual  to  tlie  fullest  ami  best  possible 
realization  ofjiis  individoalityj  iustead  of  merely  to-tha.  jjill 
realization  of  his  sorMilitjf.  Its  ])lan  is  to  create  th"  hpat  ami 
fnirjiHt.  nppnrt.iiniHi-q  tr,r  t^^^  int1'"'''up1 ;  aud  it  hos  discovered 
that  the  way  to  do  this  is  by  no  means  itself  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  individual  by  old-time  futile  methods  of  ' 
guardian»bip. 

1246.  Functions  of  GoTemment  much  the  Same  aow  as 
always.  —  This  is  indeed  a  great  and  profound  ohaugo;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  im)KiTtant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
functions  of  government  are  still,  when  catalogued,  found  to 
be  much  the  same  both  In  number  and  magnitude  that  they 
always  were.  Government  does  not  stop  with  the.,^aoteotion 
^y.  ^  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  as  some  have  supposed ;  it  goes 
f^y  on  to  serve  every  pfinY""'""™  "*'  ft~''''lf  "^^-^  sphere  is  limited 
only  by  its  own  wisdom,  alike  where  republican  and  where 
absolutist  principles  prevail. 

^'■1247.  The  State's  Relation  to  Property. — A  very  brief 
examination  of  tlie  facts  suffices  to  confirm  this  view.  Take, 
for  example,  the  state's  relation  to  property,  its  performance^ 
of  one  of  the  chief  of  those  functions  which  I  have  called 
Constituent.  It  is  in  connection  witli  this  function  that  one 
of  the  most  decided  contnists  exists  between  ancient  and 
morlem  political  ])ractir,e ;  and  yet  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
embarrassed  to  recognize  as  natural  the  practice  of  most  ancient 
states  touching  tlie  right  of  private  property.  Their  theory  was 
extreme,  but,  outside  of  Sparta,  their  practice  was  moderate. 

1248,  In  Sparta.  —  Consistent,  logical  Sparta  may  serve  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  our  observation ;  she  is  the  standing 
classical  tyjw  of  exaggerated  state  functious  and  furnishes  the 
most  extreme  example  gf^the  antique  couceiition  of  the  relar 
tiona  of  the  state  tf}_  [jroppi^y-  In  the  early  periods  of  her 
history  at  least,  besides  being  censor,  pedagogue,  drill  .sergeant, 
and  twusekeeper  to  her  citizens,  she  was  also  universal  land- 
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r--  Tirr-  v^  .  :ijfr::iir:  rTZUJii^jezriie  in  her  practice  of  the 
zir  T  .=:!  -::^  ^r-,^-  v^  "ij-  zt  -  j.  iz.i  js  such  the  sole  owner 
:  T  -:^-  r-r  -5-^  r-rLrlvi  is  "Li-r  criminal  proprietor  of 
1  -_.  -  ..^  .  ::  1-..  ::—  ^^  i  .i>L  "  1:li1  i-ezure  was  looked  upon 
r  --:.--r  :-  ...ru--  .:  .  L.-:jir-;i":  l^Ii  vi  the  state  and  at 
:--  ■■:-r-  •      -.^-i.*-  ~ :..r.  -?  rr-?T_i_r  it*.:.  aHv  complete  or  inde- 


di  St  ite  Sparana  —  There  were  in  Sparta 
<-•=*.  -^  --i.-  i:.-      .'  iiii  >.>xs-':t  :•-•:  .;  »i:.i  t  *t»:cc;.     The  Spartans  had 
r.c    ;:       1-..   u.-  -^   .  ^i:L':-7-.r>    ijni  zzt  ~is-i  bad  finl  of  all  been 
rr'-A.  I:  u.-i  :—::i  -•-'•-7  -■:  'i-:!!  lix  Spartan  host  as  a  whole, 

i^  .  >:i  -  la.:  :^i  M:tr  ii^.-i-z^  i-i-i  n  i-ii  been  the  purpose  of  the 
:u~-  i-— 1-:^::«  :  -:  no^:  -.:•:  li-r-j-.'.-c  :f  tie  Lani  among  the  Spartan 
"i.Ti.^ic's  ii  - .  Lt.  -^-  ;cB«».'!.-  >"  r  ii'i  i*»e  iZAir  rv«!|cn  the  right  of  dis- 
^•.2^-:  c  ::  zl.isl.:^  ■  i.>  ±>:  :!>•:-. mi- -c  I«  rtniaiz^vti  its  primaiy  care 
.  %'.-.-:  i  _ij»^L?.  -.:•:  fiT..-;-:  SrArrsm.  ajwn  an  equal  footing  of 
i.r-Liu  -.  .: :  :z  .  w:  ■^>f7  t..^::  ys-zi-kj.  r^h  in  leisuiv,  and  so  be  the 
:«rr  :•  1 :.  -  ■ .-  .-:-..-»r  /  :  r  i.:«s  fcr«jc«  :f  :he  *tate,  which  was  honor- 

4  I-  ■      • .  i  ■  :  -2Ai  ^-ir^-ii:  ::  wealth  which  was  dishonorable. 

Tir  -i  •  4.  -.:^.-  !::.'•--...«  to  alaiini^ter  the  wealth  of  the 
.!.-:•-:-    '.  >:;.i-  ?  .:.:^i».     Wiec  fT%re  inequalities  niani- 

>*:•  z.sK.'.'i    :     :r   I  <^.:  j-^  z  cf  essates  it  did  not  hesitate  to 

r^t^:.-.  •  •  :"•=•'.  "-  >  ^-  s*^t  a  nnpportionnient :  no  one 
ir-zL.-  ^-  - . .:  »  -..  .:  .1  :^  115  Act: : 2  confiscation.  It  took  rarious 
=  r  L.-»  :  -  1  -  7  ?:._-«  *  .c  14.  It  compelled  rich  heiresses  to  marry 
r.--:  •  •'  .•  7^:r.:::r..  izi  ::  jnfted  the  poor  citixeu  upon  a  good 
--i'l'.  :  7  -1-?  :  rr-:*.?-.:^'!  li^prion.  Xo  landed  estate  could  be 
i-rii:--:  r  •*■:-  .  V  mI-.  .r  ttstisstst  from  the  &milr  to  which  the  state 
-V :  i*j  z^-.i  .:  iz.!-.**  iitrvs*  Ic^iilitiTe  leare  were  giren.  In  brief,  in 
r.  jt  -. . :  . :  .  >  :  r: >.  r. v  t'l--  .  :::zi  r.  w i*  loth  ward  and  tenant  of  the  state. 

li' .> '.  Decay  of  the  System.  —  As .  the  Spartan  state  de- 
Oi-.V'- :  ::-:?  -v':.  *.^  5%?:*;^^:  wa.<  5ai»ix*d.  Estates  became  grosdy 
u:.^  i  I'.l.  jiS  111  .•.!>. •  >:l:tioaI  privilet^es  even  among  the  favozed 
??pa.r: :.•,:;♦'.  r»ut  thvse  ohanj^s  were  due  to  the  decadence  of 
Sparta::  T^.-.v.-r  aii-i  to  tht*  •ie.renoration  of  her  political  fibre  in 
davN  j.f  waniniT  f'»rtiin<\  not  to  any  conscious  or  deliberate  sur- 
render by  the  btate  of  her  prerogatives  as  owner,  guardian. 
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and  trustee.     She  had  grown  old  and  lax  simply ;  she  had  not 
changed  her  mind. 

1251.  In  Athens. — When  we  turn  to  Athens  we  experience 
a  marked  change  in  the  political  atmosphere^  though  the  Athe- 
nians hold  much  the  same  abstract  conception  of  the  state. 
Here  men  breathe  more  freely  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  where  labor  is  without  reproach,  with  less  restraint. 
Even  in  Athens  there  remain  distinct  traces,  however,  of  the 
familyjdutjes  of  the  state.  She  too,  like  Sparta,  felt  bound  to 
dispose  properly  of  eligible  heiresses.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
punish  with  heavy  forfeiture  of  right  (atimid)  those  who 
squandered  their  property  in  dissolute  living.  There  was  as 
little  limit  in  Athens  as  in  Sparta  to  the  theoretical  preroga- 
tives of  the  public  authority.  The  freedom  of  the  citizen  was 
a  freedom  of  indulgence  rather  than^f  right :  he  was  free  be- 
cause the  state  refrained,  as  a  privileged  child,  not  as  a  sov- 
ereign under  Eousseau's  Law  of  Nature. 

1252.  In  Rome.  —  When  we  shift  our  view  to  republican 
Home  we  do  not  find  a  simple  city  omnipotence  like  that  of 
Greece,  in  which  all  private  rights  are  sunk.  The  primal  con- 
stituents of  the  city  yet  abide  in  shapes  something  like  their 
original.  Roman  society  consists  of  a  series  of  interdependent 
links:  the  familyj,  the  gens,  the  cit^.  The  aggregate,  not  the 
fusion,  of  these  makes  up  what  we  should  call  the  state.  But 
the  state,  so  made  up,  was  omnipotent,  through  one  or  other 
of  its  organs,  over  the  individual.  Propertv  wnn  not  privafiA 
in  the  senge^jTbeing  individual  f  it  vested  in  the  famjly^hinh 
was,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  nn  nrpr^n  nf  t.ho,  Rtnt.A.-  Proiv 
erty  was  not  conceived  of  as  state  property,  because  it  had 
remained  the  undivided.propeity.-QLthfi  family^  The  father, 
as  a  ruler  in  the  immemorial  hierarchy  of  the  government,  was 
all-powerful  trustee  of  the  family  estates.  Individual  owner- 
ship there  was  none. 

1263.  Under  Modem  Governments.  —  We  with  some  jus- 
tice felicitate  ourselves  that  to  this  omnipotence  of  the  ancient 
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privileges  which  we  group  under  the  word  Fmnchiae.  They 
too,  as  well  aa  the  ancient  states,  have  admitted  slavery  into 
their  systems ;  they  too  have  commanded  their  subjects  with- 
out moderation  and  fleeced  them  without  compunction.  But 
for  all  they  have  been  so  omnipotent,  and  when  they  chose  so 
tyrannical,  they  have  seldom  insisted  upon  so  complete  and 
unreserved  a  service  of  the  state  by  the  citizen  as  was  habitual 
to  the  political  practice  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Eouian 
worlds.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman  belonged  each  to  his  state 
in  a  quite  absolute  sense.  He  was  his  own  in  nothing  as 
against  the  claims  of  bis  city  upon  him :  he  freely  acknowl- 
edged all  Mb  privileges  to  be  but  concessions  from  his  mother, 
the  commonwealth.  Tliose  privileges  aocrued  to  him  through 
law,  as  do  ours ;  but  law  was  to  him  simply  the  will  of  the 
o^anic  community,  never,  as  we  know  it  in  our  constitutions, 
a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  organic  community.  He  knew 
no  principles  of  liberty  save  only  those  which  custom  had  built 
up :  which  inhered,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  in  abstract 
individuality,  but  in  the  history  of  affairs,  in  concrete  practice. 
His  principles  were  all  precedents..  Nevertheless,  however 
radically  different  its  doctrines,  the  ancient  state  was  not  a 
whit  more  completely  master  touching  laws  of  citizenship  than 
is  the  state  of  to-day. 

1265.  As  regards  the  State's  Hinistrant  Fnnctioas.  —  Of 
the  Ministraiit,  no  less  than  of  these  Constituent  functions 
which  I  have  taken  merely  as  examples  of  their  kind,  the  same 
statement  may  be  maSe,  that  practically  the  state  has  been 
relieved  of  very  little  duty  by  alterations  of  political  theory,  i 
In  this  field  of  the  Ministrant  functions  one  would  expect  the 
state  to  be  less  active  now  than  formerly ;  it  is  natural  enough 
that  in  the  field  of  the  Constituent  functions  the  state  should 
serve  society  now  as  always.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such  dif- 
ference :  government  does  now  whatever  experience  permitf^  the 
timu  demand;  and  thougn  it  goes"  not  do  exactly  the  same 
things  it  still  does  substantially  the  same  kiod  of  things  that 
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labor  which  was  not  agricultural  and  held  in  bondage  to  feu- 
dal masters  was  in  the  cities,  where  it  was  rigidly  ordered  by 
the  complex  rules  of  the  guild  system,  as  was  trade  also  and 
almost  all  other  like  forms  of  making  a  livelihood.  ^Vhere,  as 
in  England,  labor  in  part  escaped  from  the  hard  service  of 
the  feudal  tenure  the  state  stepped  in  with  its  persistent 
"statutes  of  laborers"  and  sought  to  tie  the  workman  to  one 
habitation  and  to  one  rate  of  wages.  '  The  rustic  must  stay 
where  he  is  and  must  receive  only  bo  much  pay,'  was  its 
command.  Apparently,  however,  all  past  regulation  of  labor 
was  but  timid  and  elementary  as  compared  with  the  labor 
legislation  about  to  be  tried  by  the  governments  of  our  own 
day.  The  birth  and  development  of  the  modem  industrial 
system  has  changed  every  aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  this  fact 
it  is  which  reveals  the  true  character  of  the  part  which  the 
state  plays  in  the  case.  The  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  in 
proportion  as  the  world's  industries  grow  must  the  state  ad- 
vance in*its  efforts  to  assist  the  industrious  to  advantageous 
relations  with  each  other.  The  tendency  to  regulate  labor 
rigorously  and  minutely  is  as  strong  in  England,  where  the 
state  is  considered  the  agent  of  the  citizen,  as  it  was  in  Athens, 
where  the  citizen  was  deemed  the  child  and  tool  of  the  state, 
and  where  the  workman  was  a  slave. 

1258.  (3)  Regulation  of  Corporations.  —  The  regulation  of 
corporations  is  but  one  side  of  the  modem  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustrial system,  and  is  a  function  added  to  the  antique  list  of 
governmental  tasks. 

1259.  (4)  TheStateandPublicWorks.— Themaintenance 
of  thoroughfares  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  permanent 
empire,  that  ia  to  say,  for  Europe,  with  the  Bomans.  FQi_th& 
Roniang,  indeed,  it  was  first  a  matter  of  nunving  aznues,  only 
semndarily  a  means  of  serving  coioinerce;  whereas  with  us 
the  highway  is  above  all  things  else^au  axtery  of  tsule,  aod 
armies  use  it  only  when  commerce  stands  still  at  the  sound  of 
drum  and  trumpet.     The  building  of  roads  may  therefore  be 
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1263.  (8)  Sumptuaiy  Lavs.  —  Id  sumptuary  lava  ancient 
states  of  course  far  outran  modern  practice.  Modern  states 
bave  of  course  foregone  most  attempts  to  make  citizens  vir- 
tuous or  frugal  by  law.  But  even  we  have  our  prohibition 
enactments ;  and  we  have  liad  our  fines  for  swearing. 

1264.  Summary.  —  Apparently  it  is  safe  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  functions  of  government  taken  as  a  whole  that,  even  as 
between  ancient  and  modem  states,  unifonuitigs  of  practice 
tai  outnumber  diversitiea  of  practice.  One  may  justly  con- 
clude, not  indeed  that  the  restraints  which  modem  states  put 
upon  themselves  are  of  little  consequence,  or  that  altered 
political  conceptions  are  not  of  the  greatest  moment  in  deter- 
mining important  questions  of  government  and  even  the  whole 
advance  of  the  race  ;  buf  that  it  is  rather  by  gaining  practical 
wisdom,  rather  by  long  tiroi>e>){ip.i  of  T^intnripal  ^jrppripnpp,  that 
states  modify  their  practices ;  new  theories  are  subsequent  to 
new  experiences 
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thing  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  accompliahed  by  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  endeavor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aie 
those  who,  with  equal  extremeness  of  view  in  the  opposite 
direction,  would  have  society  lean  fondly  upon  government  for 
guidance  and  assistanc^f:  in  every  affair  of  life,  who,  captivated 
by  some  glimpse  of  public  power  and  beneficence  caught  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  historian  or  by  some  dream  of  co- 
operative endeavor  cunningly  imagined  by  the  great  fathers  of 
Socialism,  believe  tKflhe  state  can  be  made  a  wise  foster- 
mother  to  every  member  of  the  family  politic.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  again,  thei-c  are  all  grades,  all  shades  and  colors; 
all  degrees  of  enmity  or  of  partiality  to  state  action. 

1267.  Historical  Foundation  for  Opposite  Views.  —  Enmity 
to  exaggerated  state  action,  even  a  keen  desire  to  keep  that 
action  down  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  is  easily  furnished 
with  impressive  justification.  It  must  unreservedly  be  admit- 
ted that  history  abounds  with  warnings  of  no  uncertain  sound 
against  indulging  the  state  with  a  too  great  liberty  of  inter- 
ference with  the  life  and  work  of  its  citizens.  Much  as  there 
is  that  is  attractive  in  the  political  life  of  the  city  states  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  the  pnblic  {xiwer  was  suffered  to 
be  omnipotent,  —  tlicir  splendid  pitblie  spirit,  their  incomparar 
ble  organic  wholeness,  their  fine  play  of  rival  talents,  serving 
both  the  common  thought  and  the  common  action,  tlieir  variety, 
their  conception  of  public  virtue,  there  is  also  much  to  blame,  — 
their  too  wanton  invasion  of  that  privacy  of  the  individual  life 
in  which  alone  family  virtue  can  dwell  secure,  tlieir  callous 
tyranny  over  minorities  in  matters  which  might  have  been  left 
to  individual  choice,  their  sacrifice  of  jiersonal  indepenilence 
for  the  sake  of  public  solidarity,  their  hasty  average  judg- 
ments, their  too  confident  trust  in  th>;  public  voice.  They,  it 
ia  true,  could  not  have  had  the  individual  liberty  which  wo 
cherish  withont  breaking  violently  with  their  own  history,  with 
the  necessary  order  of  their  development;  but  neither  can  we, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  imitate  them  without  an  equally  violent 
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by  eombination,  his  strength  is  concerted  strength,  his  sover- 
eignty ia  the  sovereignty  of  union.     Outside  of  society  man'^-^T 
mind  can  avail  him  little  as  an  instrument  of  supremacy,  and 
government  is  the  visible  form  of  society :  if  society  itself  be         "N 
not  an  evil,  neither  surely  is  government  an  evil,  for  govern- 
ment is  the  indispensable  organ  of  society.  — .^,.,^ 
—  1270,   Every  means,  therefore,  by  which  society  may  be  ije^    i      \ 
fected  through  the  instrumentality  of  goveniSBHt,  every  means    |      \ 
by  which  individual  rights  can  be  fitly  adjusted  and  harmonized    /  «U 
with  public  duties,  by  which  individual  self-development  may    I  TL 
be  made  at  once  to  serve  and  to  supplement  social  develop-    i  Vy 
ment,  ought  certainly  to  be  diligently  sought,  and,  when  found,     J 
sedulously  fostered  by  every  friend  of  society.     Such  is  the^-X-  " 
socialism  to  which  every  true  lover  of  his  kind  ought  to  adhere     / 
with  the  full  grip  of  every  noble  affection  that  is  in  him.  __ 

1271.  Socialism  and  the  Modern  Industrial  Organizatioa.  '^ 
—  It  is  possible  indeed,  to  understand,  and  even  in  a  uieasure 
to  sympathize  with,^he  enthusiasm  of  those  special  classes  of 
agitators  whom  we  have  dubbed  with  the  too  great  name  of 
'Socialists.'  The  schemes  of  social  reform  and  regeneration 
which  they  support  with  so  much  ardor,  however  mistaken  they 
may  be^ — and  surely  most  of  them  are  mistaken  enough  to 

■".  'provoke  the  laughter  of  children,  —  have  the  right  end  in  view : 
they  seek  to  bring  the  i  ndividnal  with  his  apecial  inteteatqt. 

_j«r8onal  to  himself^Jnto^complete  harmony  with  society  with 

its  general  interests,  common  to  all.  Their  method  is  always 
some  sort  of  co-operation,  meant  to  perfect  mutual  helpfulness. 
TheyspeSE,  too,  a  revolt  from  selfish,  misguided  individual- 
ism; and  certainly  modem  individualism  has  mucli  about  it 
that  ia  hateful,  too  hateful  to  last.  The  modern  industrial 
organization  has  so  distorted  competition  as  to  put  it  into  the 
power  of  somQto  tyrannize  over  many,  as  to  enable  the  rich 
and  the  strong  to  combine  against  the  poor  and  the  weak.  It 
has  given  a  woeful  material  meaning  to  that  spiritual  law  that 
"  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
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meats  of  goTenuneDtal  aflsistaoce  to  the  needs  of  a  chaog^i^ 
social  and  induBtrial  OTgaoization.  Not  license  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  government,  only  strength  and  adaptation  of 
regulation.  The  regulation  that  1  mean  is  not  interference :  It 
is  the  equalization  of  conditions,  so  far  as  possible,  in  all 
branches  of  endeavor ;  and  the  equalization  of  conditions  is 
the  very  opposite  of  interference. 

1274  Kvery  niip  nf  ripvflnpmant  in  ft  mln  iif  iiliflnliiiii^  ii 
rule  for  meeting  '  the  circumstances  of  the  case ' ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not,  so  far 
as  government  is  concerned,  the  circumstances  of  any  individ- 
ual case,  but  the  circumstances  of  society's  case,  the  general 
conditions  of  social  organization.  The  case  for  society  stands 
thus :  the  individual  must  be~  assured  the  best  means,  the  best 
and  fullest  opportunities,  for  cpmplet&selt^IevAlopment :  in  no 
other  way  can  society  itself  gain  variety  and  strength.  But 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions  of  opportunity  for 
self-development  government  alone,  society's  controlling  organ, 
can  supply.  All  combination  which  necessarily  creates  monop- 
oly, which  necessarily  puts  and  keeps  indispensable  means  of 
industrial  or  social  development  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
those  few,  not  the  few  selected  by  society  itself  but  the  few 
selected  by  arbitrary  fortune,  must  be  under  either  the  direct  or 
the  indirect  control  of  society.  To  society  alone  can  the  power 
of  dominating  combination  belong ;  and  society  cannot  suSer 
any  of  its  members  to  enjoy  such  a  power  for  their  own  private 
gain  independently  of  it^own  strict  regulation  or  oversight. 

1275.  Natural  Monopolies.  —  It  is  quite  possible  to  distin- 
gnisb  natural  monopolies  from  other  classes  of  undertakings ; 
their  distinctive  marks  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Farrer  in  his  excellent  little  volume  on  The  State  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Trade  which  forms  one  of  the  well-known  English 
Citizen  series : ' 

>  p.  71.  itt.  Fftrrer  ii  Pernumeot  Secretuy  of  the  Englith  Bosrd  of 
Timda  (im.  Wi). 
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*■  1.   What  Uwy  itupi)!}-  in  a  Dccessaiy,"  t  necBHsat-y,  that  ia, 
to  life.  likr  -.r.ii.r.  ur  a  UKCftSMir)-  to  iixlustrUl  seliuu,  likn  ntil- 


'  -^uliarlj  fB>-or«l  spots  or  linps  of  land." 
Ht  I'  iihidtnition  is  nffordod  bj-  nulnxtds  or  by 

teli>gru)ih  hiuia,  hy  water-works.  et«. 

"3.  Tti«  ankle  or  eaavcniciuKt  tbey  supply  is  used  iit  the 
pltUM)  and  in  rounentlou  vitti  tho  plant  or  mooklneiy  by  wbii-h 
it  iH  supplied ; "  tluil  i*  U>  nay,  at  tlui  favoittd  Hputa  or  along 
th«  fovvrvd  linm  uf  luid. 

"  4.  Tbis  artivic  or  mnvniicDoc  can  in  gcnntui  he  largel;,  if 
uot  iailefinitcly  iocreastid,  without  propoftiooate  inciease  in 
plant  and  capital;"  that  ia  to  my,  cbe  tuitial  outlay  haviiig 
lieeu  tnode,  tlie  favored  spot  oi  Hue  of  laml  having;  l«<'ii  ooco- 
pied,  avery    eulw^utrnt  iuurease  uf   ii:  :  <  r-'ate 

proGtK  bocousB  it  will  not  prajiorlloii  i  ^ 
proportionab'ly,  increase  the  ontluy  for 
noedod.  Thow  who  are  outside  of  tli' 
tlienfore.  ai«  upon  an  equality  of  oom; 
gards  available  apote  or  linos  of  hnd  i:<' 
ties  to  Hctrure  buainess  in  aooiai 

"H.  Ortain  and  Imnnoni'iu 
bo  attiiininl  by  unity,  are  p.ii.i. 
anil  systHmatic;  organization  is  n>'ct-ssiirv 

1370.  Sucb  GntcrpiWi  lnirsri«blv  gire  to  •  Undleii  tumbar  of  prr- 


like 
■;>«ry 

1  tuid- 

I'h  ran  only 
»na/'    Wid« 


]..  ■  .■  MA 

wlikli  uuj  bt  ciiiiuptlitil  Ly  public <>|iink)D  ta  u^l  hiUuiui  hlutJt iiktrow- 
nu*,  upon  parffctly  fqutl  conilUion*  ••  loinKli  «li,  oc  «»ni»  kucnc} 
upon  wlUolt  ttiB  gonmmuat  ma;  keep  ■  ttr«>nc  I'vld  at  ivvuiaUun. 

1277.  Coatrol  aot  necnsarily  Admiatstxatlon. — iSool«^ 
aui  by  DO  U(uls»  nifoixl  lo  allow  the  use  for  private  eain  ind 
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withoat  regulation  of  undertakings  necessary  to  its  own  health- 
ful and  efficient  operation  and  yet  of  a  sort  to  exclude  equality 
in  competition:  Experience  has  proved  that  the  self-interest 
of  those  who  have  controlled  such  undertakings  for  private  gain 
is  not  coincident  with  the  public  interest :  even  enlightened 
self-interest  may  often  discover  means  of  illicit  pecuniary  ad- 
vanti^  in  unjust  discriminations  between  individuals  in  the 
use  of  such  instrumentalities.  But  the  proposition  that  the 
government  should  control  such  dominating  organizations  of 
capital  may  by  no  means  be  wrested  to  mean  by  any  necessary 
implication  that  the  government  should  itself  administer  those 
instrumentalities  of  economic  action  which  cannot  be  used  ex- 
cept as  monopolies.  In  such  cases,  aa  Mr.  Farrer  says,  "there 
are  two  great  alternatives.  (1)  Ownership  and  management 
by  private  enterprise  and  capital  under  regulation  by  the  state. 
(2)  Ownership  and  management  by  Government,  central  or 
local."  Groveinment  regulation  may  in  most  cases  sufBce.  In- 
deed, such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  careful  business  management  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, that  control  ought  to  be  preferred  to  direct  adminis- 
tration in  as  many  cas^s  as  possible,  —  in  every  case  in  which 
control  without  administration  can  be  made  effectual. 

1278.  Equalization  of  Competition.  —  There  are  some  things 
outside  the  field  of  natural  monopolies  in  which  individual  action 
oannot  secure  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  competition ;  and 
in  these  also,  as  in  the  regulation  of  monopolies,  the  practice  of 
governments,  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  others,  has  been  decisively 
on  the  side  of  governmental  regulation.  By  forbidding  child 
labor,  by  supervising  the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  by 
limiting  the  employment  of  women  in  occupations  liurtful  to 
their  health,  by  instituting  official  tests  of  the  purity  or  the 
quality  of  goods  sold,  by  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  certain 
trades,  by  a  hundred  and  one  limitations  of  the  power  of  un- 
acmpulous  or  heartless  men  to  out-do  the  scrupulous  and  merci- 
ful in  trade  or  industry,  government  has  assisted  equity.    Those 
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wbo  vrould  net  In  modvnittOD  «ud  good  tfoaacionm  in  eaac* 
wharu  moditrntion  nud  good  coriM^ii'iKN'.  to  V  iii>lu1gr.t,  require 
on  increwvd  outlay  of  moDey,  ui  i:v:i,'va 

greater  atn  as  to  Che  qualit',  Li[)on 

Ihoir  [irinciples  do  laii);  as  lU' i  '.^ibor 

or  more  uuai^ruiiulims  lue  of  !'>  "  art* 

to  tlie  uni^onHoiiittiourt  nn  uii  r  i-rnn 

a  pcmi<iiiunt,  nilmntagp;  llipj  :,  inn^ 

tJieir  i:oiUF-i CHOI'S  or  rvtiring  Iniiu  tinstui'^i  In  )i/'iiri'>^  itl  such 
uases  jjovenunenS  baa  intsrvfinL'd  ami  will  lutervene ;  liot  bv 
iray ,  uol  of  iciterrereiici!,  by  way,  ratlip-r,  of  making  4X)Uipfttititui 
e(|iul  l»!twtwti  tboito  who  wttulil  nKlitfuUy  ej.>ntluol  untttrphtv 
and  Ui(Ns«  whn  )<»9Cljr  (toiidw-t  it.  It  is  ia  tliis  wmy  tliat 
society  |)rot(!ots  ibwlf  ugitinKt  ponnaneiit  injury  ttod  dct«riom- 
tiuDt  and  liccurus  boalthful  ci|uatity  of  opportunity  for  self- 
derelopmcnt 

1279.  Society  greater  thBD~Goveniiiient. — Society,  it  must 
alwaya  bo  remembehii  '-  ■.;■'>  i.i...-..-  1...1  rr.<....  >>'>'->rt«nt 
than  its  InstnimeiU.-'  t-nre 

Sooicly,  by  110  muaiK.  r  nmld 

not  bv  nuutc  an  «ml  ii. .:-   .^ii«  to 

be  fn<i4y  nilaplcd  to  lidvanm  tha  best  iDti'nMt*  nt  tbe  ttnaai 
organism.  Tlic  StiUti  rzists  lor  tbe  sake  of  Society  1  not  Soidn^ 
for  Out  sake  of  thf  folate. 

128(1.  Nataral  Limits  to-State  Action.  — And  Uiat  tlum 
ar«  natural  and  iiu|H-raUre  liiuit.>i  tu  HtaLu  autiun  no  ntw  who 
serioiuly  sludii-Ji  llw  Tiiriiiiviiv  ..l  ^-h  u:v  •■■'-h  il"uiit.  'I'tir  IlmH 
of  «tat«>  fnncUotis  i^  1 1 ,  1.  tbo 

pari  of  i^ocicty  us  a  ''  <  ont- 

binatiou  ceas«8  to  )»<    <  ..<[  bo- 

oomeA  merely  conv';..  rise. 

Cooperatiun  i«  n*;i'>  1   n  it 

ia  indtflpcnsable  to  tl '  ii  uii. 

deavor,  Indispuiuiabltt  to  llji-  in  uiit- n!in'->-  i>f  u(!))"n<i  nili«  of 
indiTiduol  rights  and  rv-latioiisbipa,  todlspuaMbls  becauM  16 
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omit  it  would  inevitably  be  to  hamper  or  degrade  some  for 
the  advancement  of  others  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  social 


1281.  There  are  relations  in  which  men  invariably  have 
need  of  each  other,  in  which  universal  co-operation  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  even  tolerable  existence.  Only  some 
aniversal  authority  c^n  make  opportunities  equal  as  between 
man  and  man.  The  divisions  of  laltor  and  the  combinations 
of  commerce  may  for  the  most  part  be  left  to  contract,  to  free 
individual  arrangement,  but  the  equalization  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  all  alike  may  no  more  be  left  to  individual  initia-  ! 
tive  than  may  the  organization  of  government  itself.  Churches, 
clubs,  corporations,  fraternitigg.  guilds,  partnerships,  unions 

have  for  their  ends  one  onanother  special  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  man's  spiritual  or  material  well-being:  they 
are  all  more  oi/less^il£iwbIe.  But  the  family  and  the  state 
have  as  their  end  a  general  enterprise  for  the  betterment  and 
equalization  of  the  conditions  of  individual  development :  they 
are  indispensable. 

1282.  The  point  at  which  public  combination  ceases  to  be 
imperative  is  of  course  not  susceptible  of  clear  indication  in 
general  terms ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  indistinct.    The 
bounds  of  family  association  are  not  indistinct  because  they 
are  marked  only  by  the  immaturity  of  the  young  and  by  the 
parental  and  filial  affections,  —  things  not  all  of  which  are  | 
defined  in  the  law.     The  rule  that  the  state  should  do  nothingi  { 
which  is  equally  possible  under  equitable  conditions  to  optional!  [ 
associations  is  a  sufficiently  clear  line  of  distinction  between  | 
governments  and  corporations.    Those  who  regard  the  state  as  | 
ac  optional,  conventional  union  simply,  a  mere  partnership,  > 
open  wide  the  doors  to  the  worst  forms  of  socialism.     Unless 

the  state  has  a  nature  which  is  quite  clearly  defined  by  that  '■ 

invariable,  universal,  immutable  mutual  interdependence  which  I 

nins  beyond  the  family  relations  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  ■ 

hmily  tiea,  we  have  absolutely  do  criterion  by  which  we  can 
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2»ri.  The  State  and  Edacatiaiu  —  In  one  Rt>U  Uto  «t«ta  I 
it<)  sn^in  ut  (ir«t  ai|fht  to  uiurp  llm  Iiuuiljr  functfon,  ihfi  I 
1,  niuuply,  of  «duciit)<)n.  Uiit  sucJi  ut  not  in  nolity  tlie  I 
I.    Edueatioa  it  tlw  proper  oiUoo  of  ibe  itMo  for  two  r 
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BODS,  botly^  which  come  within  the  principles  we  hare  been 
discusain^^/^ogul^ education  i^necesgaiy  ^r.  the.pteaerva- 
tion  of  those  conditions  of  freedom,  political  and  social,  which 
y^^ire  indispensable  to  free  individual  devdopmsnL.  And,  in  the 
y'^^cond  place,  no  instruinentalitj^ss  universal  in  its  power  and 
authority  thMi_govemment  can  secure  popular  education.  In 
brief,  in  order  to  secure  popular  education  the  action  of  society 
as  a  whole  is  necessary ;  aud  popular  education  is  indispensa- 
ble to  that  equalizatiou  of  the  conditions  of  personal  develop- 
ment which  we  have  taken  to  be  the  proper  object  of  society. 
'Without  popular  education,  moreover,  no  government  that  rests 
upon  popular  action  can  long  endure :  the  people  must  be 
schooled  in  the  knowledge,  and  if  possible  in  the  virtues,  upon 
which  the  maintenance  and  success  of  free  institutions  depend. 
No  free  government  can  laiit  in  health  if  it  lose  hold  of  the 
traditions  of  its  history,  and  in  the  public  schools  these  tra- 
ditions may  be  and  should  be  sedulously  preserved,  carefully 
replanted  in  the  thought  and  consciousness  of  each  successive 
generation. 

1286.  Historical  Conditions  of  Governmental  Action. — 
Whatever  view  be  taken  in  each  particular  case  of  the  right- 
fulness or  advisability  of  state  regulation  and  control,  one  rule 
there  is  which  may  not  be  departed  from  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  that  is  the  rule  of  historical  continuity.  In  poli- 
tics nothing  radically  novel  may  safely  be  attempted.  JJo 
reanlt  of  value  can  ever  be  reached  in  politics  except  through 
slflg  Mdjtradual  developmeiU.  the  careful  adaptations  and  nice  '. 
m^nnci^RI^^R^owtn^^gothing  may  be  done  by  leaps^  fi ' 
More  than  that,  each  people,  each  nation,  must  live  upon  the 
lines  of  its  own  experience.  Nations  arc  no  more  capable  of 
borrowing  experience  than  individuals  are.  The  histories  of 
other  peoples  may  furnish  us  with  light,  but  they  cannot  fur- 
nisli  US  with  conditions  of  action.  Every  nation  must  con- 
stantly keep  in  touch  with  its  past :  it  cannot  run  towards  its 
9nda  around  sharp  corners. 
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1287,  Summary.  —  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter :  the  eml nf  gnvt-mmi'nt. is  thoJ ficiiitatioTi^f  the  objects 
of.  society.  -•  The  rule  of  goveiumsatal  action  is  necessary  o> 
operation;  the  method oi  political  development  is  conservative _ 
adaptation,  shaping  old  habits  into  new  ones,  modii^ing  old 
means  to  aecomplish  new  ends. 
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1287.  Summary.  —  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter:  the  epcLni'  gnvp.rn mpiit is  tho. facilitation  of  the  objects 
qL  society,-*  The.  cule  of  govern  mental  action  is  necessary  co- 
operation j  tlie  method  of  political  development  is  conservative 
adaptation,  shaping  old  habits  into  new  ones,  modifying  old 
means  to  accomplish  new  ends. 
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Administrative  Courts,  French,  353, 
354;  Prussian,  500-^502;  Swiss,  576. 

Administrative  system  of  the  Prank- 
ish monarchy,  359  et  seq. 

Agriculture,  Department  of  (U.S.), 
1119. 

Albert  the  Bear,  383. 

Alexander,  Hellenization  of  the  East 
by.  134. 

Amendment  of  French  constitution 
313,  317,  318 ;  of  the  German  consti- 
tution,  404;  of  the  Swiss  federal, 
556;  of  the  Swedish  constitution, 
643 ;  of  the  Norwegian  constitution, 
649 ;  of  American  state  constitutions, 
898-903;  of  the  American  federal, 
1045. 

America,  the  English  occupation  of, 
832. 


Amphictyony,  the  Delphic,  123. 

Amtsgerichtf  the  Prussian,  494,  496. 
499. 

Ancestors,  primitive  worship  of,  29, 30. 

Appeal,  French  Courts  of,  365;  the 
English  Court  of,  734. 

Archon,  creation  of  the  office  of,  in 
Athens,  68;  number  of  archons  in- 
creased to  nine,  69 ;  the,  Sponymua, 
09;  the,  BasilevSf  69;  the,  Po/cmar- 
chiiSjGO;  the,  TTiesmotheta,  69. 

Areopagus,  the  Senate  of  the,  relations 
of  Solon  to,  77 ;  powers  of,  curtailed 
by  Ephialtes,  91. 

Argos,  supremacy  of,  127. 

Aristides  extends  .eligibility  to  office 
to  all  classes  of  the  people  in  Athens, 
89. 

Aristocracy,  English  and  ancient  con- 
trasted, 1170. 

Aristotle's  analysis  of  the  forms  of 
government,  1162, 1163;  his  cycle  of 
degeneracy  and  revolution,  1164 ;  in 
the  light  of  the  modem  facts  of 
politics,  1165  et  aeq. 

Army,  reform  of  Roman,  by  Servins, 
146, 147 ;  place  and  power  of  Roman, 
under  the  Empire,  176;  administra- 
tion of  German,  434 ;  Swiss  federal, 
640;  the  Austro-Hungarian,  597;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  631. 

Arrondisaementt  the  French,  347 ;  scrft- 
tin  d',  315,  347. 

Arrondissemental  Council,  French, 
.•U7. 

Arsenals  and  dockyards  of  the  United 
states,  1051, 
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1287.  Summary.  —  This,  tij^ 
matter:  thejfld  nf  gnvpTyig^  j 
q1  sQciety^-^  ThfLXuJflb^ship,  ii. 

I&ir  significance 
of  government,  2, 3 ; 
indent  Irish  law,  7 ;  relation  of  In- 
dia to  Aryan  development,  6 ;  doubt 
about  the  early  family  among,  0. 

Asia  Minor,  settlement  of  the  coasts 
of,  by  the  Greeks,  115. 

Assemblies,  the  colonial,  In  Virginia, 
»45 ;  their  development,  H54,  855. 

Assembly,  the  Athenian  popular,  insti- 
tuted by  Solon,  75,  76 ;  payment  for 
attendance  upon  the  Athenian,  90; 
the  Spartan,  102 ;  summoned  by  the 
Ephors,  104 ;  relations  of.  to  Lycur- 
gns,  109 ;  the  French  Constituent,  of 
the  Revolution,  306. 306. 306 ;  French 
constituent,  of  1871-76,  311;  the 
French  NaUonal.  313,  317--320. 

Athens,  see  Topical  Anai^$i»;  tenure 
of  property  in,  1251. 

Audit,  Court  of,  French,  354. 

Auditor,  The,  of  an  American  state, 
*^,  9in. 

Augustus,  transmutation  of  republican 
into  imperial  institutions  by,  ICCV- 
170. 

Australia,  the  governments  of,  825. 

.\n$tria«  originated  in  Ostmark,  363; 
bt'comes  duohy.  3t>8 ;  won  by  Rudolph 
of  Habsburg.  C^O;  and  the  Empire, 
374  ft  ffq,:  in  the  German  Confed- 
eration, 3&V(:  out  of  Germany,  396; 
see  r«>j>i.M7  Aniilt/fiK 

Authority,  government  rests  upon, 
IIM. 


vice,  432;  and  military  administra- 
tion, 434. 

Benefice,  the  feudal,  238;  in  England 
and  France,  239. 

Berlin,  government  of,  492. 

Bemadotte,  620. 

Bluntschli,  Dr.  J.  C,  definition  of  a 
state,  16. 

Board  of  Trade,  the  English,  694. 

Bohemia,  acquisition  of,  by  Austria, 
580,  581;  history  of,  S8&-991, 

Bonapartists,  French.  311. 

Boroughs,  JSnglishy  representation  of, 
in  House  of  Conunons,  667,  669,  706; 
geographical  relations  of,  to  counties 
in  parliamentary  representation,  709 ; 
'County'  boroughs,  762,  797;  crea- 
tion and  constitution  of,  794,  795; 
Judicial  status  of.  796;  claisiw  and 
powers  of,  797-801 ;  American,  1090 
ftsef. 

Bosnia.  686, 596. 

Bourg^ointt  gift  of,  by  French  kings, 
278. 

Brandenburg,  the  Mark,  363,  383  et 
9eq. ,-  early  organization  of,  441-445 ; 
process  of  centralization  in,  446 ;  see 
Prussia,  Topical  AnalpsU. 

Budget,  the  national,  in  England,  697; 
the  county,  774-776. 

Budget  Committee,  the  French,  332. 

Bull,  the  Goldoi,  names  electors  of 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  371. 

BHHdesgericht,  the  Swiss.  See  Fed- 
eral Court. 

Bundfsraik^  the  German,  its  oonpo- 
sition  and  diaracter.  406:  representa- 
tion of  the  states  in,  406:  fanctaons 
of,  407-410;    its   ocganizaxion,   411. 


412. 

Ba«ien.  re]atii>o5  of.  to  other  German  '  Bumdesratk^  the  Swiss.    See  Fedcaal 
States.  »*^,  »C,  »I9. 401.  I     ConndL 

BviiUi,  vts»d  and  development  of  office    Bu^^fST^f^  the,  442. 443^ 
of.  in  Franoe.  2<^  £17.  Burke,  Edmund,  on  the 

Rt  nkmptv^.  laws  of.  in  r.S..  908.  of  the  colonial  iswinblii 

K.^oVVka,  the  arclk^,  d^  854. 

Ha>iaia.  relati«^<;  of,  to  other  German 
statWk^H.XC.^W.  401;  independent    Cabinet    the   /Venc*, 
administration  of  nulwavi^  431;  in-       French  departmental.  334:  the 
dependent  posml  and  telegraph  sei^       lisk^  its  origin,  €74; 


derelopment,  671;  history  of  minis- 
terial TeapoQslblllty.  ST6,  6TT;  u 
Ezecdtlve,  678,  70U;  the  Sovereigo 
not  a  member  of,  GT9;  pceltlon  of, 
680 1  appolntraent  o!,  G81;  ita  compo- 
■itioD,  682-685;  iU  parliamentary 
nsponaibimy,  686,  68T;  Its  legal 
Htatiu,  688;  ita  tanctioD  in  leglsla- 
ti0D,689. 

Casar,  Julliu,  place  In  Roman  constl- 
tntional  history,  lOi. 

Canada,  the  Govemraent  ol,  818-^4. 

CantoDol  Legislatnres,  the  Swiss,  SIT, 

G18:ExecntlTeB,in  Switzerland, 63^. 

■  Cantons,  the  French,  348;  the  Swiss. 

goremments  ol,  see  Topicat  ATialy- 


CapeM,  concentraUon  of  feudal  power 
.     by  the,  203,  269, 286,  286. 

CaroUnglaiui.  rise  and  Influence  ol.  2n3. 

Cassation  Conrt,  the  French,  3S5; 
eonrts  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  660: 
chamber  of  the  Swiss  federal  conrt, 
5Tfl. 

Censor,  Roman,  1S6. 

Ceotnries  created  by  Serviua,  I4G,  147 ; 
participate  In  the  choice  of  congula, 
148, 106;  later  civil  (unctions  of,  ISS, 

Chambers,  French,  soveTeipity  ot,  313 ; 
as  National  Assembly,  317-,120:  gov- 
ernment by  the,  333;  in  case  ol  no- 
lawtal  dissolution  ot.  31& 

Chancellor,  the  Imperial,  in  Germniiy. 
^2-421 ;  In  the  BiindesrafA,  411, 42S; 
and  the  Vice  Chancellor,  426;  the 
Swiss  federal,  54S. 

Chancellor,  the  Lord,  In  England,  TOS, 

■m. 


733. 

Change,  principles  of,  In  priioltivo  so- 
ciety, 34,  36-4fi  ;  effected  by  competi- 
tion of  costoms,  37,  -18;  by  migration 
and  conqaeat,  40,  41 ;  by  Imitation 
and  by  Indivldaal  Initiative,  42,  4-1. 

Charles  the  Great  promulgates  version 
of  the  Roman  Law,  2:)!,  2St ;  estali- 
Usbci  'Holy  Roman  Empire,'  2B0. 

CbMTten,  American  ooloolal,  848-890; 
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and  constitutions,  rule  of,  In  modem 

political  development,  1137  el  >eq. 

Choice  in  tlie  development  of  Instita- 
tioiiH,  24;  of  rnlers  a  step  q(  develop- 
ment In  primitive  suciety,  44. 

Chnrch,  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  unify- 
ing force  In  the  Middle  Ages,  248,  24U. 

Circle  (Connty),  the  Prussian,  48tt-48T; 
its  Committee,  4S6,  001;  Its  Diet, 
487 ;  the  Austrian  flnandal,  610. 

Cities,  Imperial,  o(  Holy  Roman  Em- 
lure,  3T2;  iVuiifan,  government  of, 
490-4!l3;  Eagtiih.  government  of. 
Sea  Boroughs  ;  American,  1030  el 
leq. ;  their  organization,  latB-KOT. 

Citizen,  approach  of  the  ancient  Greek 
or  (toman,  to  complete  membership 
of  the  state,  06. 

Citizenship,  begins  to  be  dissociated 
with  kinship,  100;  Soman,  and  the 
law,  210;  in  the  German  Empire, 
4.17,  ftl9;  In  SKiturland.  028,  IIISI; 
in  .4uslria-Huntfur^,603;  in  Sieeden- 
ftorway,  KB  ;  in  tlie  U.S.,  915,  916; 
elements  of  contusion  touching.  917; 
naturalization,  HIS;  under  a  con- 
federation, 920. 

'  City,'  the  ancient,  at  first  a  confeder- 
ate centre,  03-Sli;  contrasted  with 
modem  centres  of  popnlallon,  03;  a 
confederacy  of  'houses,'  09;  religion 
of  the,  61 ;  decay  ot  the  autlqne,  62; 
absorbs  its  constituent  parte,  64-66; 
the,  ot  Solon,  G7:  tbe,  the  centre  ot 
ancient  politicH,  1S8. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1103-1100;  Com- 
mission,  1120. 

Classes,  the  tour  property,  created  by 
Solon,  73;  the  five  property,  created 
by  Setvius,  140.  147;  non-uitlzen,  in 
Athens,  !I3;  in  Sparta,  n8;  in  Rome, 
153;  coDslltntlonal  inflnonce  ot.  In 
Komo,  15.1-196 ;  In  general  In  ancient 
politics,  191. 

Clistbenes,  reforms  of,  In  Athens,  01' 
87;  success  ot  constitutional  meas- 
ures of,  88. 

Code,  the,  of  Draco,  71 ;  the  llrst  Roman, 
the  XII.  Tables,  198;  the.  ot  Theo- 
dosins,  219,  206;  ot  Justinian,  216; 
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of  Almric,  231,  256;  of  Sigismnnd, 
231;  of  Napoleon,  261. 

Codms,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  67; 
family  of.  in  the  arcbonship,  68. 

<  olonial  Expansion,  UnffUsh,  813; 
policT,  814-816;  courts,  powers  of, 
826:  governors,  powers  of,  828;  or- 
ganization in  A'eir  England,  840; 
expansion  without  separation  in  the 
South,  812;  society  in  the  South,  »I3. 

Colonies,  English,  government  of.  see 
Topical  Analysis ;  in  New  England, 
835,  836,  837-810;  in  the  South.  811- 
816;  the  Middle,  in  America,  817: 
development  of  constitntional  liberty 
in  the  American,  851-^856:  their  po- 
litiiral  sympathy,  857:  separtfteness 
of  their  governments,  8i>l. 

Colonies,  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
colonial  system,  118 :  constituticms  of 
Greek,  U\K  120 :  law  of  constitutional 
mollification  among  Greek,  121. 

Columbia,  Dis^trict  of.  1018.  1050:  the 
courts  of,  UW.  lOM. 

Comitatuf,  the  Teutonic.  225. 228 :  and 
the  feudal  relations,  2^. 

(.'•/itkiti't  riinata,  144  :  elects  Tribunes. 
IM:  survives  changes.  155:  ^^nturi-. 
at'!,  creation  and  character.  146. 147 : 
ch«»5*^  consuls,  148,  15»» :  later  pow- 
ers of .  155:  tribnVi  absorbs  l^sla- 
tive  sovereignty,  155. 

Commendation,  feudal.  240. 

Commer\*e.  Interstate,  regulation  of. 
inl'.S..  in2. 

Commission,  the  French  Departmen- 
tal. ."45. 

Committees,  French  lesrislative,  330- 
,t^:  of  German  U^'.U'i'$r,'th,\Vl:  of 
German  litnhstn^f,  41S: 

Committees.  Standini:.  in  American 
stale  legislatures.  *.c*^:  of  the  ftr^i- 
eral  Senate  lU.S.'.  l(fcU-K>wt:  of  the 
fedt-ral  House  of  Representative* 
a -i^M071-1076. 

CommcHi  Law  courts,  in  American 
states.  m4-H6X 

Common  Pleas.  English  Court  of,  its 
oriinn.  tW6. 

Commons,  House  of,  its  origin.  671;  its 


'  original  chancter,  i€T :  comty  aad 
borough  representatires  in.  TOtS:  re- 
form of  representation  in,  710-715; 
electicm  and  term  of.  716-719: 
moos,  electoral  writ. 
720-723;  organizatioD  of,  724:  hall 
and  seating  of,  725. 

■  CommuDes.  mediaeval  roxaL  in  Fraoe^. 

I  274;  the  modeni  French,  their  or- 
ganization. fuDctioBs,  etc^  ^*«-.';52 : 
the  Prussian  rural.  4^ :  the  Pnsssian 
city,  490-193:  the  Swiss.  525.  536; 
the  Anstrian.  610:  the  Hanearian, 
613:  the  Swedish.  612:  the  Norwe- 
gian, 618l 
Competition.  Eqnalizatioo  of.  127S. 
Comptroller,  the.  of  an  American  state, 

'     989,901. 

Comptroller-Genetal.     poshkw 
power     of.      in     pre^-revo3nt>? 
France,  30:*, 
Conceptions,  certah:  Weal  rriversal, 
121*2. 


Confedera'*v 


.-» •*. 


n,  :VI,  ♦C'l. 


Confederatii--.  jc--ic::tO«-  v-f.  ir  j'ltxtj- 
tive  society.  ^-57 .  a.  >.->cirk5?«»i 
with  a  molers  ffidfira'  ssa:^.  1141- 
1143. 

Con  federation.  ;be  >*r,ji^.  it*  eisf-r- 
gence  in  Germany,  ?7.' :  ibe  GrrrsiAi.. 
of  1M5.  .^^5 :  :hr  NorJi  •>r=Ar.  IVT  ; 
the  Aft*<n'^7\.  of  !?>!.  "^^r'.  :is  cco- 
stitution.  yi^ :  its  wcAkr-ess.  >«iC :  citi- 
zenship unJer  a-  itSX 

Conflict  of  Law<  in  :i.*^  I  .S-.  iC4--":Cv 

Contiicts.  Frfiiib  Trf^iAl  c-f.  5ffT. 
Prussian  Coun  oi.  ^J  Sm-iss  F«^i- 
eral  Assembly  as  .-%  .v--.;rs  :f  55V 

Congress,  the.  of  the  Cvtf^i-raixyL. 
8r)5-JS67:  of  tbr  U.S.  K«M  -:  pic.. 
Acts  of.  1*"*77-1<>1 ;  iL-i  lb*  Ei«-iy- 
tive,  10S3.  KC'.,  11'^  :i<K 

Connecticut,  Chaner  of.  <1.\ 

Conquest,  effect  *'f.  «-n  nu-v  Lab:ts  ax>d 


institutions.  41 :  effects  of.  oil  Hi 
constitution,  151.  l.vr-l»»>:  ♦^ffocts  of. 
upon  Teutonic  inszitctxcti;  2^-^X: 
effe«"ts  of  upon  TestcAsc  hftstrnr:k«* 
in  England.  65a. 
Coruiiia  pitbiSt  IM. 


Conn'iium  tribtttum  plebi$  elects  Trib- 

CoDiUuitliie.  governmeDtal  reforms  of. 
181-184;  separation  of  civil  from 
milit*r7  command  by,  IBl ;  territo- 
rial division  of  the  Empire  by,  181- 
182;  civil  provincial  oilicers  under, 
181,  18S;  mllitar;  provincial  officers 
DQder,  183;  lionseltold  offices  estab- 
lislwd  bj,  184. 

Constituent  functions  of  goTemment, 
1233, 124I-I2M. 

ConstitnUoD,  tbe  French.  IrainiDg  of, 
311 ;  character  of,  312 ;  amendment 
of,  313,  317,318 1  the  Sictn.SW;  \ta 
character,  Dll,  S12;  its  Indefinite 
grants,  513;  its  guarantee  of  canto- 
nal coDStitntions,  014 ;  its  amend- 
ment, 666;  Autlro-Hvngarian,  of 
1887,  692,  e»l;  the  StBedUh,  axW- 
latlng  development  of,  619;  its 
amendment,  643;  the  Norvjegian, 
021,  022;  iU  amendment,  64!);  the 
EaglUh,  730;  o(  the  £7.  i'.,  and  col- 
onial precedents,  869-871;  charac- 
ter o(  the  government  formed  by 
it,  873  el  >eq. ;  powers  granted  by  it 
to  the  federal  government,  S<JO; 
powers  withheld  by  it  from  the 
sUtes.  891;  powers  left  by  it  to 
""  ..     jp„g^  eharac- 


r,  lOlS; 


t,  1015. 


conMitational  pmvisions  In,  Hm-HOT, 
92S ;  amendment  of,  8!>B-I«3. 

Contnla,  Roman,  creation  of  ofDi-o  of, 
148;  eliasen  by  Comitin  Venliiriala, 
148, 166 ;  relations  of.  to  .Senate,  141), 
UO;  steps  towards  the  admissiun  of 
pUbeUns  too&lceof,  16<);  under  the 
Em^re,  106. 167,  170,  n. ;  of  lulian 
towns,  276. 

Contract,  absence  of  the  Idea  of,  from 
prlmltlTB  society,  17;  the,  iheory  of 
tba  origin  of  government,  IS. 

Control,  Central,  over  local  adminis- 
tnUva  bodlw  in  France,  34G,  347, 


361,  362;  la  England,  SOO,  801,  806, 
812;  In  American  state  governments, 
973-077,  093,  99*. 

Control  not  necessarily  administration. 
1277. 

Conveniences  of  society,  the,  adminis- 
tration of,  by  the  state,  1260. 

Corporations,  law-making  by,  11S3; 
ragolatlon  of,  by  the  aUte,  1258. 

Corpul  JiirU  Civilin.  216-217;  stndy 
of.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  216,  208 ;  sub- 
sidiary anthority  in  Germany,  266, 

Conncil  of  Elders  under  patriarchal 
presidencies,  48,  49;  representative 
confederate  character  of,  67;  tbe 
SparlBo,  101;  election  to  SpartMi. 
103;  probmiltiitir.  legislative  func- 
tions of  Sparlttn,  101 ;  Judicial  fonc- 
tions  of  Spartan,  101,  KM,  106;  asso- 
ciated with  early  Roman  kings,  144. 

Council  of  Ministers,  French,  ^2,  32S ; 
Prussian,  46a 

Council  of  Slate,  the  Frtnch,  origi- 
nates in  Feudal  Court,  291.  292;  its 
development  and  dif[ereDtiatlon,292 ; 
its  composition  and  functions,  3A3; 
the  Pruisian,  46S,  459;  the  Nonce- 
yian.  644,  (US. 

Council  of  States  {Stunderaih),  llie 
imposition,  6S2,  553;  IU 


functi 


.1,55(1. 


Conncils,  the  English  County,  tbeir 
constitution,  764-768;  their  powers, 
770-777. 

County,  the  Euglith,  and  the  Saxon 
Kingdom,  GSS;  representation  of,  in 
House  of  Commons,  70H ;  grngraphi- 
cal  relations  of,  to  boroughs  in  par- 
iiamentary  representation.  Ii70,  709; 
its  historical  rootage,  761 ;  early 
evoiutioD  of  Its  organs,  752;  see 
Topif.al  Aiuilygit ;  tbe,  in  the  (/.  S., 
I025-I027;  In  the  South,  844,  1028; 
where  tlie  townnliip  exists,  1029. 

County  Courts,  the  English,  at  preseut, 
739-741 ;  the  ancient,  761,  752. 

Courts,  the  English  law,  their  deriva- 
n,  066;  their  present  composition 
]  Jurisdiction,  731  Ff  aei;,,'  powers 
English  colonial,  826;  Interpreta- 


ud,  4W  «t  *tq..  iSl ;  fiuion  of  the 
adminUtntioD  of  Wkr  sod  Domalna 
In  fnuala,  4B0;  Chunben,  Pnuaiui, 


EMt.  Hellenlutioii  ol,  by  Alazander, 
134;  obMMMr  of  Groek  ciTlliwtlon 
In  the,  13fi,  138. 

Economic  Coancil,  the  PtomUd,  462. 

'  Economic  laws,'  Id  Sweden,  G2B. 

Economic  relAUon*  of  AnstrU  «nd 
Hnogary,  600. 

Edict,  the  Pnetor'B,  202;  at  the  Ro- 
nui  prcvincUl  fcoveruorg.  20T. 

EdneMioB  DeputmsDC  ot  the  EngUib 
PriTy  Council,  699,  810. 

Education,  Public,  plan  of.  In  England. 
811;  a  tnncUon  of  the  state,  1262, 
1285. 

Bldera,  Council  ot,  nnder  patriarchal 
pn^oDciee,  IB,  49;  confederated 
(amil;  chief*  Is  the  primitive  coun- 
cil, ST;  lou  ot  Mpuate  poirers,  66; 
Um  Spartan  CotmcU  ot.  101 ;  election 
ot  Spartan,  103;  Judicial  luaclloud 
ot  the  Spartan  Counclt  of,  101.  104, 
106;  proboulealic  lejtlBlatlTg  tunc- 
tloua  ot,  101 ;  km  at  Importance  by, 
190. 

Elector,  the  Qreat,  of  Brandenburg, 
391. 

Elacton.  the  Qerman,  369. 371. 

Elgin.  Lonl,  on  the  powen  of  Englixb 
colonial  goTemon.  838. 

EtDperor.  the  Auatrlan,  as  Emperor- 
King,  096.696;  as  monarch  of  Ana- 
tiia.eOt,  GOT;  poirer  o(,  to  leglslale 
In  leccM  of  Balcharath,  GOB ;  aa  King 
ot  Hnngai7, 611. 

Emperor,  the  Qerman,  402,  VXi ;  shares 
■orerelgnty  of  the  Empire  only  a* 
King  of  Prnaila,  il». 

Emperor,  the  Roman,  creation  ot 
offloe  and  powera  of,  IG&-lti9;  na- 
tionality  ot    later   Incumbents    of 


pieosnt,  999,  401;  gorsmmsnt  of, 
see  Topical  Analj/tU, 

Empire,  *  Holy  Roman,'  aetabUsbinent 
and  influence  of,  in  Middle  Agei, 
2fiO,  2S1 ;  Influence  of,  on  ipread  of 
Roman  law  in  Qermany,  266 ;  hiatory 
of,  3H  et  leg. ;  becomes  exclniiTel; 
German,  3T6;  in  eigbteenth century, 
380;  end  ot,  381. 

Empire,  Roman,  eatabllebment  ot,  160. 
164-109;  canaes  which  led  to,  109- 
163;  growth  of  new  ofScea  nnder, 
173,  177,  178,  181-lSB;  diviiion  o( 
Roman  Into  Eastern  and  Western, 
136,  143,  186,  187;  effect  ot,  upon 
poUtlcs,  19B;  unifying  iofluence  ot 
the  Holy  Roman,  Id  the  Middle  Agea. 
ZB0,26L 

England,  entrance  ot  Roman  law  into, 
267. 

English,  the.  and  the  Romans  com- 
pared, 112&-1128;  contrasted,  1129, 
1130. 

English  Institntlons,  adaptation  of,  in 
America,  833.  8.14.  8B8  ct  leg. ,'  grew 
by  consolidation,  800. 

Ephlaltes,  constitutional  reforms  ot,  In 
Athens,  91. 

Bphors,  the  Spartan,  lU,  lOB. 

Kponsmve,  the  Arvbon,  60. 

Equity,  courts  of.  In  American  slates, 
Wl-Oee;  losloa  of,  with  common 
law.  95S;  as  a  source  ol  law,  1189, 
1190. 

Estates,  Prussian  Commonal,  479. 

Estimates,  the.  In  England,  696. 

Ethics,  Law  and,  1213. 

Supatridi,  the  Athenian,  and  the  early 
archonship,  69 ;  aud  the  party  ot  the 
plain,  TO;  as  landlords  and  creditors, 
72 ;  preferred  for  office  under  the 
Solonian  constitution,  TS;  shutout 
from  eiclUBlve   privUege   by   Clls- 

Elxchequer,  English  Courtot.ltsorigln, 
666 ;  tbe  Chancellor  ot  the,  S97. 

Executive,  the  Swiss  cantonal,  S23; 
the  Swiss  federal,  G27  et  itg. ;  ot  an 
American  state,  964-071 ;  coDtrasted 
with  federal,  912;  iu  real  character. 
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term  of  office,  967 ;  their  qualifica- 
tioDB,  968;  their  relations  to  other 
state  officials,  972-^6.  993;  their 
duties  and  powers,  978-981, 

Graochi,  the.  measures  and  fate  of,  163. 

Or^f,  the,  as  an  official  nnder  the 
Prankish  monarchy,  359,  360,  362. 

Great  Ck>uncil,  the,  of  the  Norman 
kings,  669 ;  evolntion  from  it  of  Par- 
liament, the  Cabinet,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  662  et  seq. 

Greater  Britain,  831. 

Greece,  Goyemments  of,  see  Topical 
Analyiis, 

Greeks,  original  migrations  of,  112; 
influence  of  the  Phoenicians  upon 
the,  113;  remigrations  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Mediterranean,  114-117 ; 
colonial  system  of  the,  118-121 ;  union 
and  nationality  among.  122 ;  religious 
community  among,  12:^  124 ;  political 
aggregations  of ,  125-127 ;  games  and 
festivals  among,  128;  eastern  and 
western,  135, 142;  subjection  of  the, 
to  Rome,  143. 

Guilds,  the  medinyal  trade,  245. 

Gustaf  Adolf,  619. 

Gustaf  Eriksson,  618. 

Habit  conditions  legal  development, 

1200-1208. 
Habsbnrg,  first  emperor  of  House  of, 

370 ;  the,  marriages,  378. 
Hardenberg,  Ck)unt,  452. 
Heliaea,  institution  of  the,  in  Athens, 

and  character  and  functions  of,  78 ; 

expansion  of,  by  Clisthenes,  85. 
'Hellas,'  meaning  of  the  term,  111; 

law  of   constitutional  modification 

in,  121 ;  see  Topical  AnuhjBitt. 
HellenotamisBf  officers  of  the  Delian 

Confederacy,  129. 
Helots,  the  Spartan,  97. 
Helvetic  Republic,  the,  508. 
Henry  If  I.,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

367. 
Herzegovina,  586,  598. 
High  Court  of  Justice,  the  English, 

782,  783,  738,  740,  743. 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  the  Leviathan  of,  18 ; 


views  on  the  origin  of  political  so- 
ciety, 18 ;  theory  of  a  Law  of  Nature, 
18 ;  idea  of  an  original  state  of  war, 
18. 

Hohenstaufen,  the,  368. 

Hohenzollem,  the,  acquire  Branden- 
burg, 387. 

Home  Office,  the  English,  692. 

Home  Rule  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
589,590. 

Hooker,  Richard,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
18 ;  on  the  law  of  Nature  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  society,  18. 

'  House,'  the,  or  f/ens,  12;  a  complete 
organism  within  the  ancient  'city,' 
53 ;  its  junction  with  a  phratry,  54 ; 
a  constituent  member  of  the  *  city,' 
55 ;  political  disintegration  of,  65, 66. 

House  of  Representatives,  see  Repre- 
sentatives, House  of. 

Household  Officers,  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  177,  184;  in  the  French 
Monarchy,  291. 

Houses,  reasons  for  two  legislative,  in 
England,  671;  in  U.  S..  928-931; 
names  of  two  legislative,  in  Ameri- 
can states,  933. 

Hundred,  the  English,  and  its '  moot,' 
654. 

Hungary,  acquisition  of,  by  Austria, 
580,  583;  relations  of,  to  Austria, 
587 ;  see  Topical  Analysis. 

Imitation,  tribal  and  individual,  a 
force  of  change  in  primitive  society, 
42,43, 

Impeachment,  history  of  ministerial, 
in  England,  076;  disappearance  of, 
in  England,  ()77. 

India,  contains  evidence  of  old  Aryan 
habit  and  organization,  6;  govern- 
ment of  British,  829.  8.m 

Individualism,  unknown  in  ancient 
politics,  1175:  introduced  with 
Christianity  and  the  prevalence  of 
Teutonic  institutions,  1176 ;  relative 
under  feudal  system,  1177 ;  destroyed 
by  the  modern  monarchy  in  its  first 
forms,  1178;  revived  by  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  1179. 
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Kings,  the  two  Spartan,  their  origin, 
100;  their  subordlqation  to  the 
Ephon,  1«;  their  Judicial  function, 
106. 

King's  Bench,  EngliBh  Court  of,  its 
origin.  GGG;  divlsioa  of  Ibe  High 
Conrt,  731*,  733, 

Kingship,  abolitiou  of  the,  in  Athens, 
ST ;  the  new  Tealonlc.  23S. 

Kinship,  the  first  bond  of  Bovlety,  4. 
21;  peraistonce  ol  the  Idea  of,  27; 
flctltions,  adoption,  28;  and  reli^ioii 
in  primitive  society,  3<);  sorvivala 
of  the  idea  of.  33;  dissociated  from 
citizenship,  190. 

Labor,  Department  of  (U.S.), 1130;  the 
state  in  relaUon  to,  1257. 

Lagthing,  the  Norwegian.  644>,  64T. 

I^nd,  the  primitlTe  state  relatpd  to 
no  particular,  ll-l(i;  manner  in 
which  the  reiaCionabip  was  devel- 
oped, 14;  identification  of  the  mod- 
txa  state  with  some  particular,  Hi; 
tenure  of,  in  Sparta,  »!),  1£1H;  in 
Athens,  1231 ;  tenure  of,  among  the 
Tentons,  2S3 ;  modified  by  conquest, 
236,  23T. 

Landammaan.  the  Swiss,  S23. 

Lattdethauptmunn  (or  Ln»dtadirek- 
tor),  Pruaslsn,  47(i-lT». 

Landttherrcn,  3ti2. 

Latidgtmtty\de,  Prussian,  455. 

Lanirath,  tlie  German  sheriff,  448, 
460,  4S4,  4(W,  486,  4HT,  501. 

Landtgijntinde,  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
517. 

LanMag,  the  Pmsslaii,  4US-470;  tho 
Pmaian  Provincial.  4Tti,  477;  the 
Austrian  Provincial,  (HK,  GOD;  of 
CtoBtia-Slavonla.  614. 

Law,  the  making. execution,  and  Inter- 
pretation of,  113G,  ll.'Ui;  ItH  natnre 
and  development,  see  Topieal  Analy- 
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Law  of  the  Anierioan  states,  its  cbai- 
acter, HS6, HST ;  iUBCope,88» «(■««.,- 
its  conflioM,  WM-9ia 

Lawgiver,  theory  ot  an  original,  as 
creatorof  the  state,  in. 

law,  intern  ationa],  1216,  ISIT. 

Law,  'personal,'  iu  Gaul,  231 ;  In  Italy, 
296. 

Law,  political,  limitations  ot,  1219. 

Law,  private,  effect  of  Roman  upon 
Teutonic,  231 ;  content  of,  1221, 1222. 

Law,  public,  effect  of  Roman  upon 
leutonic,230;  content  of .  1220, 1222. 

Law,  Roman,  entrance  of,  into  modem 
legal  systems,  2B5-2S7;  see  Topiecd 
AnalytU:  its  typical  character, 
1196;  spoke  the  will  ot  the  Roman 
community  and  the  Roman  charac- 
ter, 1205. 

League,  the  Acheao,  Its  history,  138; 
Its  constitution,  1:K>;  the  £tolian. 
Its  character  and  constitution,  140, 
141. 

Leagues,  the  Uanaeatlc  and  Rhenish, 
3t6. 

Legislation  in  the  Homeric  patriaicbal 
presidency,  48;  in  Athens,  76;  in 
fjparU,  101.102;  in  Rome,  144,  146, 
140, 154, 155;  under  the  Empire,  170; 
growth  of,  in  ancient  city-stales, 
194 ;  character  ot  Roman  imperial, 
214;  Its  codification,  215;  course  of , 
in  the  French  Chambers,  33I)-3;S; 
In  German  Reiehttau,  411>;  in  Swiss 
cantons,  516-522';  Joint,  In  Anstria 
and  Hungary,  5QT,  600;  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  633;  iu  Eugland,  689, 
T29;  distruNt  of,  in  American  slates, 
S9S;  couisi!  of,  In  American  sUtes, 
935.  9:0; ;  course  ot  in  U.S.  Congress, 
1061-10ii3,  1071-1081;  scope  of  nod- 
em,  1134;  aud  administration  under 
modern  systems,  1151-1153;  as  a 
eonr.-eof  Law,  1193-119;!. 

Legislatures,  Swiss  cantonal,  516-CtS; 
of  the  Araerioan  stales,  let-lKti ;  not 
sovereign  bodies,  927;  development 
of.  1131-li;H. 

Legitimii'ts,  French,  311. 

L<x  Yithjuthoram,  the,  206. 
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•o  *ir>^  f*ffer»i  Vz^Harrir*,  ll-S ,  lae 
A  .ATr.ctn.  *v<"i5:  'iui  Hini^r^aa.  nil; 

»^f,  'y^JS;  the  /T-.  ;■'  .'A.  ««»*  Caiini«, 
Ty*^  Kn;fi;.4h:  r»Iai;»'i»of  -4.'n'».-i'r'f:i 
Uf\f.T%\,  ro^.oos?T«-*!*.  Ktv^.  ^TC^i.  pkX»- 
tion  of,  U>  h*^i  '^•f  the  •?x<»ratix*  in 
mtplf-.m  sfov^trTim'^nM,  lli*,  114'.^: 
r^Ut  ton.9  of,  to  a<lrnln»traiti«>a  as  a 
%ho\f.,  Ur/);  relatioris  of,  to  modem 
I*v/i-lat  nr^,  llifl-ll.Vi. 
MiriJMTrant  fnn<nions  of  gOTemmeiit, 

MiriimrirH*,  the  Fr*rnch.  .'523.  334.  335: 
<\f'\fi[f)\}U\t'Tii  of  the  Pmssian,  451, 
1.*»7 ;  present  Pru*i>ian,  457,  463; 
SwinH  feflera],  534,  r^'k^ :  the  common, 
of  AiiMtria  and  Hnngar>',  5*17:  and 
\.\\i'.  \h'\t'i*tii\onfk,  (Vfi;  the  Austrian, 
V*\rt\  Ww  8wf'<Ii«»h,  a'W:  the  Norwe- 
gian, VATi;  the  KnjjliHh,  GIU  ct  nrq.; 
Mwh'T  the  fcHlcral  syHtem  of  the  U.S., 
liai>-1120. 


Hinistryor  State  IStaalmilntilerium), 

the  FrosBiui,  460. 

Houarcli;,  cluuaclcr  ot  primitive 
Greek,  HSi;  the  modem  absolute, 
1188, 11B7;  the  modem,  usually  ■lim- 
il«d,'  ll^B;  not  now  succeeded  b; 
ariatocnusy.  IVHO;  the  feudal,  Its 
ebaracter.  1313. 

Honi^llea,  natural,  13TE,  12T6. 

HoraTla,  GUI, 

Horley,  John,  qunted  as  to  the  origin 

Mosaic  InBtitutioDS,  influence  or,  on 
EnropeaD  deTelopnient,  320. 

Uunicipal  Council,  the  French,  360. 
361;  Ibe  Prttiiiau,  491,  492;  the 
Englith.  r»;   the 


Hnnldpalities,  English,  793-806. 

NapoleoD,  codification  of  French  law 
by,  261;  recouatraction  ot  Frencli 
admin  latnitlou  by,  307, 308 ;  In  Ger- 
many, 381,  394. 

National  Assembly,  the  French.  31T- 
320. 

National  Character  spoken  In  Iaw,  13I)T 

National  Council,  the  Swiss,  Its  com- 
posltlou,  H7-S51;  its  lunctlona, 
SfiB,  KMi. 

National  Idea,  the,  in  U.  S.  growth  of, 
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Objects  ot  government,  the,  see  Topi- 
cal Analyili. 

OctaTius,  see  AugustDS. 

Odehtljing,  the  Norwegian,  646,  647. 

Opinion,  effects  of,  upon  character  of 
the  govemnient  ot  tbe  U.  S.,  8T3  et 
leq. 

Opinion,  public,  ancient  compared  with 
modem,  1168. 

Organization  ot  government  (admin- 
istrative), existing  parallels  and 
contrasts  in.  114T  fl  acq. 

Origin  of  government,  probable,  bm 
Topical  Aiiiiljfsit. 

Organists,  French,  311. 

Ostmark.  the  (Austria),  363,  368. 

Ostracism,  instituleil  in  Athena  by 
Clisthenes,  its  nature  and  operation. 


Otto,  ti 


i  Great,  366. 


Nature,  Law  of,  received  by  Roman 

lawyers  from  the  Greek  Stoics,  308; 

laws  of,  and  laws  of  the  state,  12IH, 

1219. 
Nature  and  forms  of  government,  see 

Topical  Analytit. 
Navy,  Department  of  the  (U.S.),  111.1. 
New  Mexico,  law  of,  itll. 
Notnophnlacei  (guardians  of  the  hiw), 

luUtnt«d  in  Athens  by  EpblaltcB, 

91. 
Northmen,  the.  61B. 
Norway,  lea   Tupieat  Analytit,  ! 

detyiferua}/. 


I'arliament.  the  English,  its  early  evo- 
lution, 867-670;  genesis  of  the  two 
bonaes  ot,  671;  and  the  ministers, 
(■76,  B77,  686,  687,  689;  see  Jloiut  of 
Vomnniiit  and  Houie  o/  Lordi, 

f  arliament  ot  Paris.  260,  365,  2t«.  2tM. 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  England. 
710-715. 

Parliamentary  Responsibility  In 
France,  337;  In  Germany,  432;  In 
Switzerland,  633;  in  Austria-Han- 
Bary.«02:  In  Austria,  60S;  in  Hun- 
gary, (ill;  in  Sweden,  (tW;  in  Nor- 
way,  l>44;  In  Knglaiid,  history  ot, 
676,677;  at  present,  (-86.  687;  imder 
the  various  modern  systems  ot  gov- 
ernment, ll.'it-1153. 

Patronage  of  otUce  in  France,  326.  340. 

tuyt  de  coiilunip.  and  'ie  droit  trrit, 
357;  d'&Utis,  Fren<'h.  selt-govem- 
mcnl  In,  2K3,  284  ;  functions  of  their 
Estates,  284. 

Peloimnneslao  War,  tbe,  significance 
of,  In  Greek  politic;.  131. 

PrHi'Ics,  infliieniv  and  conslitational 
Mtornis  of,  In  Alliens,  90; 
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F<»l-<>fflr«,  thtEogUaU,  iftA;  Ui«  Atnni- 
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eu,  1117. 

roMa  unit  Mlagnflu,  wl)nliil(i»il<'>. 
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un. 

Bm,  Tftriety  at,  In  Anitria-Himguy, 

SSH. 

BmllmrB,  RdmlnUtrfttioD  ot,  In  Ger- 
Duny,  431 ;  effects  of,  Id  U.  S.  in 
■Jdlng  the  DstloDkl  lde>,  878. 

B^trendum,  the,  in  the  Swiss  cm  tons, 
«n;  fta  hlstoiT,B23;  the  Swiss  led- 
«nl, BET;  practtces  of  the  Swiss,  in 
.D.  8.,  896,  89T. 

Betonn,  period  of  constltntional,  In 
OermuiT,  396. 

BtSehtgericht,  the  Oennmn,  436, 494. 

Setehtralh,  the  Anstriau,  60T,  608. 

Seiehtloff,  the  Hungarlui,  612. 

RtleAtlag,  the  Oennan,  its  chBractei 
and  competence,  413;  Its  compoflU 
Hon.  414,  416 ;  sessions  o(,  417 ;  or- 
gnnliatlon  ot,  418;  election  of  offl- 
cers  in,  420. 

Religion,  its  connection  with  kinship 
In  primitive  society,  S8,  29;  connec- 
Uona  with  precedent,  30 ;  tiie  priest- 
hood of  ancient  family  and  com- 
mnnal  heads,  58;  private  gods  and 
the  representative  character  of  the 
priesthood,  69;  Its  conuectiong  with 
primogeniture,  60;  of  the  i^ity,  01; 
and  trilial  organization  (lemji.  Clis- 
thenes),  84;  community  of.  amoQK 
the  Greeks,  123,  124;  polities  aepa- 
rated  from.  193 ;  as  a  scarce  of  I^w, 
1186. 

BepreaentatlDn,  latroduction  of  the 
principle  of,  Into  politics,  1130;  Its 
operation,  1131,  1132. 

Bepresentatlve,  power  of  a.  1133. 

Bepreseotatives,  la  American  state 
legislatures,  their  terms,  tOi.  and 
qnaliflcaClouB,  934;  apportionment 
of.  In  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 106G. 

Bepresentativet,  House  of,  Prnsslan, 
466-470;  AostrlaD,  60T;  Hungarian, 
612. 

BaprcMntatives,  House  of,  V.  S.,  1065 
el  trg. :  apportionment  of  represen- 
tative*, I0G6;  elecUons  to,  1067, 10G9. 
lOTO;  Its  organiiaUon,  lOTl-lOTfi; 
moit  origlnat«  bills  raising  revenue, 


Republic,  establiabment  of  the  BomaD. 

148;  elTect«  of  couqneatg  npon  the 

RoiDAn.lSl;  its  breakdown.  15T-100; 

provincial  admin Istratlon  under,  158 ; 

causes  of  failure  of,  159,  161-164; 

economic    decay,    162;     the    third 

French,  proclaimed,  310. 
Responsibility,  minUterial,  see  Parlia- 

mmlarji  Iie*pcmgibititi/. 
Revenue,  soureee  of,  in  German  Em- 
pire, 43fi;  tlie  common,  la  Anstrla- 

HuDgary,  599. 
Kevislon,  the  Court  of,  French  admin- 

iatiative,  364. 
Revolution,  the  French,  goverDmeatal 

effecU  of,  306-307. 
Rhode  Island,  charter  of,  860. 
Biftbts,  private,  Roman  conception  of, 

1238  et  teq. ;  the  state  and  political, 

tZM. 
Riktdaii,   the    imreformed    Swedish. 

representation  and  separata  action 

of  the  four  orders  in,  619;  the  pres- 

Bomao  L«w,  see  Late,  Roman. 
Romans,  the,  and  the  English  com- 
pared, 1126-112H;   contrasted,   1129. 


Salian  emperors,  the.  In  Holy  Boman 
Empire,  3l>7. 

Sanitary  Dietricu,  Bntal,  in  England. 
TB');  I'rban,  in  England.  802-804. 

Sanitation,  a  function  of  the  state. 
12(11. 

SaviKny.  on  the  stages  of  legal  devel- 
opment, 1 199. 

Saxon  emperors  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire,  .■MB.  366. 

ScMfffnnrrieMt.  the  Prussian,  497. 

School  Districts,  English,  SIO. 
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not  admlniBtrative  divis- 
ions, 804;  tboir  character,  organs, 
Bod  lonclloQB,  see  Topical  AiuilinLt. 

SUtes-General,  Iho  Freoeli,  orieiift- 
tion  of,  2SU;  ch&racler  and  poirers 
of,  289. 

Status,  the  law  of,  In  primitive  society, 
IT,  21.  32. 

Stein,  B»rou  vom,  reforms  of,  452,  467, 
471,  473,  4i>0,  BOO. 

Stortftiiiff,  tJiB  Norwegian,  64fi,  647. 

Straltgoi  (generalB),  ten,  erealed  In 
Athenit  by  Clistlienes.  86 ;  tlieir  rela- 
tloDB  to  tbe  archoD  polemaruhos  and 
toexsbotberin  thefleld,H6;  typical 

officers,  110. 

SDSt*g«,  «ee  FrancMss. 

fiolU.  164. 

Somptaary  Laws,  1263. 

Saperlnteadent  of  Education,  the,  In 
an  Americaa  slate,  992. 

8«*deD,see  TiipicalAnalyiiit,Saifden- 
ffoneay. 

Switzerluid,  emergence  of,  from  Ger- 
many, 373;  see  Topical  Analy$U. 

Byiaitia,  the  Spartan,  107, 110. 

Tablw,  ths  ZII.,  prepared,  108;  ex- 
panded by  Interpretation,  190;  ap- 
plied by  the  f  nulor,  201. 

Taxation,  rarlety  of  lavs  tonching,  In 
U.  8.,  906 ;  local  and  state,  in  U.  S., 
1042,  1043. 

Telegraphs,  see  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Territorial  sovereigiity,  development. 
of,  in  Germauj,  aEiKWB. 

Territories,  the.  of  the  V.  S.,  1063; 
courts  of  the,  1093,  lOiW. 

TMtltory,  the  feileral,  in  U.  8.,  1047 
Huq. 

Tantonlc  CnstomH,  Ancient,  their  evi- 
dmce  as  to  iwclal  organ  izatioa,  T; 
hutltntlons  tn  Sweden  and  Norway, 
616;  origin  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, eai-fiM;  Law  spoke  national 
ehai«cter,  1308. 

Tenloos,  and  Roman  legal  Institutions, 
919;   eontkct  of,  with   Borne,  321; 


primitive  institutions  of  the,  333- 
22H ;  communal  govemmeut  among, 
2^;  free,  uolree,  and  noble  among 
[he,  223;  intei-communal  govern- 
ment, 224;  military  leadership,  the 
comitatut,  225;  principle  ot  personal 
allegiance  among  the,  225.  2ZT.  32H, 
2:<5 :  customs  of,  affected  by  Roman 
law.  22'.l-2;!l :  Institutions  of,  in 
Sweden  .lud  Norway,  61G;  the,  In 
England,  (>52-694. 
Theatre,  largess  to  enable   the  com- 

Increased,  IG. 

Thebes,  brief  supremacy  of,  132. 

Thftmolhetm.tii6,  their  judicial  tnno- 
tlons,  69. 

Town-meeting,  American,  999,  1003, 
f(  Kq.,  pauim. 

Towns,  Roman  law  In  tba,  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  217;  of  Middle  Ages  per- 
petunte  and  transmit  Roman  princi- 
ples, 232;  feudalism  and  the,  344; 
guilds  In  the  mediieval,  249;  leagnes 
of  tbe  Hanse  and  Rbenisb,  240 ;  lib- 
erties of,  in  medieval  France,  376; 
Don-Roman  mediieval  French,  277, 
37S;  medlnval,  and  the  Crusades, 
370;  privileges  of.  In  mediwval 
France,  2tfO;  and  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  281 ;  decay  of  independence 
of.  In  France,  2R3;  subjection  of, 
to  the  king  in  France,  3S7;  of  Bnu- 
denburg.  441-444;  tbe  Heut  Eng- 
land, ihe\r  separate  foundation  at 
first,  837,  their  union,  838,  their 
(omu  of  government,  839. 

Township,  the  Americaa,  its  historical 
origin.  999;  absorbed  Into  larger 
units  of  i;ovemment,  1001 ;  partial 
decay  of,  1002;  11a  organization  in 
New  England.  1003-1003:  of  the 
Nortliwest,1006-1006;iUorigin  there, 
1009;  its  spread  In  V.  S.,  1010, 1011; 
Its  organization  outside  of  Mew  Eng- 
land, 1012-lOlT ;  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Sutes,  1019,  1022;  of  New  York, 
1020;  of  Pennsylvania.  \(H\:  In  the 
South,  1023;  In  Vii^nla.  1023. 

Trade,  tbe  state  in  relation  to,  12S6. 


G8G  INDEX. 

Transylvania,  5H4.  can  gtates,  078,  081 ;  of  the  PtesideDk 

Trca.Hiircrf  the,  of  an  American  state,       of  the  U.  8.,  1077. 

\W,  \m.  ;  Vice  Chancellor,  the  German  Imperial, 

Treasury    Department,   tlie    Englifh,  '     42ii. 

(;iKMiiM;  of  tlie  r.  S..  1112.  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S..  lOUO,  1007. 

■Tribe,'  tlie,  12;  a  union  of  ithmtries,       HKW. 

M  ;  a  unit  of  worship,  55.  Villages,   government    of    American 

rribes.  new  Athenian,  rr«'ate<l  by  Clis-       lOiK)  et  seq. 

thenea,  82 ;   rolij;ion  and  the  tribal    Vir^dnia,  <:olonial,  government  of,  844 

organization,  84.  845. 

Tribunes  of  the  i)eoplt*.  154,  155 ;  mili-    Vof/t,  the,  443. 

tary,  15G. 
Triumvirates,  second  and  third,  1<M>.       ^Var,  I>epartn)ent  of  (U.  8.),  1114. 
Trojan  war,  significance  of,  :J5. 115, 125.    War,  the  Civil,  in  U.  8.,  completes  the 
Turanian  Races,  their  comi)arative  in-  |     Union.  88<». 

Bignitieance  in  this  study,  3.  War  and  Domains  Chamben,  448  et 

feq.,  481;  fusion  of  tlie  administra- 
Union,  preliminary  8tci>s  towards  the       tiou  of  War  and  of  Domains  In  Pni»- 

American,  8(»3;  the  Confederation,       sia,  450;  Commissariats,  Prussian, 

805-807:    need    for   a   better,   W5H;       441». 

character  of  the  present.  S72-SH4:  i  War,  the  Thirty  Years',  379;  the  ^on- 
early  sentiments  towanls,  874 :  early  1     fJerhund,  500. 

tolerance   for  threats   of   secession  :  Witenagemot,  the  English,  Its  origin. 


from,  875;  comi»lr.tiMl  by  Civil  War, 
880. 
'Union.'  the   Englisli   Poor-law.  787, 


056;  its  powers,  (i57;  mer^  into 
the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman 
kings,  050. 


788,  7*K)-7!»2.  |  Works,  public,  and  the  state,  1269. 

United  States,  jjovernment  of  the,  see  ■  WurttemlM»rg,  relations  of,  to  other 

Topical  An nhinis.  Ocrman  states,  304,  307,  399,  401; 

Universities,  crcnled  by  study  of  the       independence  of.  in  administration 

Roman  law  in  the  Midille  A;;es,  25^.       of  posts  and  telegraphs,  432 ;  in  mili- 
tary a<l ministration,  434. 
Veto,  the  popular,  in  Swiss  cantons,  | 

6% ;  of  tiie  governors  of  the  Ameri-    Zollverein,  the,  396. 
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Bow«m'b  PUne  Oeometir.   H>u  U 


Bdiuu'a  GMinetr;  in  tlw  Gfaauiur  SdiMU.   Aa«Mf,MtMta«*tAlliiMial«« 

Ho^n'i  Plane  GMmetrjr,  OBihiiinBuilcpUii.   tuVlHiiMr.   hob 

BoDt'i  Concrete  Geooutrr  (or  GranunAT  ScfaooU.    Tb*  ^RDiitam  wd  tlr 

iBiaDirY  tonctinu  aia  tv  !k  UueM  coscraslir,  bjr  ouch  nauurtei.  Iif  Die  i»itlii(  ■! 
igodili  loil  oliinmi  bj  ihi  pupil,  h  luKUUd  br  Ih*  uii  or  bjr  bu  am  iKMiido. 

WaldO'e  Oveaiptire  Gconietiy.   A  !«(«  ixunWr  ol  vr4i1u»  ■TmiHiliT  •• 

The  Veir  Alltluti«tk.    Vi,  |»  tMditn    Unli  Atoij  ud  nadi  imMl*.   Alw  m 
/«•  Arilkmttiit  anJtlRtr  tiimtnlary  uvrt  it*  iwr  UU^hmts  in  jVxwfcw 
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Civics,  economics,  and  Sociology. 


'■  Tlw  Coiutitiition  of  tlw  United  StxtM  at  tbeSod  of  the  Vint 

CratlUT-  OnUlu  Iha  Orjudc  Lam  of  (he  Uolud  Sui»,  wltb  rtterencel  to  U» 
rhrl^nni  of  tha  Supreme  Court  which  eluddile  the  text,  uid  in  hlXaricil  chipur  n- 
Tinii^  Ihe  depg  which  led  to  Ihe  idapdao  of  Umk  Oiiinlc  I^n.    /■  fnu. 

IMe'a  Tko  American  Citiien.   Dedfned  u  >  len-book  in  a>iu  mid  uonii  fcr  iha 

MchcT  cndei  uf  the  grammii  ichaol  u  well  u  for  the  high  Khool  and  academy.  Cod- 
Bbu Coiiitllndon of  Uailtd Sutee.  with  analysU.    ijfipagEa.    (i.on. 

Special  ediliou  are  mide  for  Illinoii,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Miaaouri,  Nebnika,  No.  DakoU, 
So.  DahoU,  Wiacooain,  Uinnewla,  Kanui,  TexaL 

Goodale**  Qoeatiaiu  to  Accompany  Dole's  The  American  Citiien.    Coo- 

t^ai,  bealde  queitlona  on  the  text,  auggeatiTe  queationa  and  queatiant  for  daaa  dabjite- 
Srpafe*.    Paper,    ij  cu. 


Eenderaon'a  Intndnction  to  tbe  Study  of  Dependent,  Defectire,  and 

Delinquent  Claaaea.  Adapted  for  u>e  a>  a  teitbooli,  Inr  penonal  atudTi  for 
IBacbcta'andadnlatcn'lnatltutee.  andtorclubflof  ptiblic-aplHIed  men  and  women  enlaced 
In  eonaidering  aome  of  Ihe  gUTcit  problemi  of  locletjr.    Eg;  pa^t,    ti.jo. 


lawrence'B  Onide  to  Inteniational  Law.   A  brie<  miUne  e(  the  i 

pnttloB  of  InMnudonal  Law.    Inprtu. 

Weniel'a  Comparative  View  of  Gorenuuenta.    Gfraa  b  pinllei 

paiiaona  of  Ihe  govemmenU  of  the  United  Statei,  England,  France,  and  I 


WHaon'a  United  Statea  Govemment.      For  grammai- and  high  achoola.  itopagea. 

Voodbnm  and  Eodgin'a  Tbe  Amedcan  Commonwealth.    Canaiu  aeTetal 

ontlona  from  Wahater  and  Burke,  with  analysee,  hlatorical  aod  eaplaoatorr  notea.  and 
atodtc*  of  Ih*  nen  and  pcrloda.    }S6iaEeB.    fi.jo. 
Stntbymail.poltfaidanriaiptefprUti.  Sle  atsc  eur  liilefia«Jtt  in  Hittery. 
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History. 


>h*ldon'«  G«iiena  ButgiT-    Pc  (■in''  iciiool  and  <all(|*,    Ttw  obIj  tAMm  M 
l^o.j.f  ti,r  "  tcnumry "  vt  Ubontmr  pba,  nnr  •dracMcd  by  >1J  hading  iiaci 


/.//.» 


Prirc 


t  LakflH*  on  D.  S.  Birtoir.    Ktrmiductienn  o(  Ueportaat  poluloal  and 
loilcJ  |im|iuii  iutan>|iutod  by  sMfal  notei.    PiKc,  5  cau<  udi.    !'» 

Thli  ftnnal  wiies  of  Old  5iialb  t-aSiUi  nnw  inctmlnlWfollamaK  in^Mtti 

' .  Vue^ 

Iln.    .  i.  .V. 

■na«,Thit  Ori!iri^iJi.i''ii  ij5j,  Tkf  CuMtiiLi.nn  ,,(  '"ilnu,  \V-iJMvii,H*t  LtlMrli 

Btnjamtn  Haniun,  WaibiogtanS  CiituUi  Letter  Is  •Sn  OnntDun.  (]l  Lw<«ri 

Bowr^r.) 
ABaa'i  Ulttorr  Topic*.    Cuioi  Ancitn(,  Mtidtm,  und  Aankan  Mtietr, 

rubn**  Mad  UbUog.  ol  EoelMluUoail  HuUrjr.    tjt  tanotunl  llu  *<  ibe 

Biiiii  Bwnliil  IkijIci  (ui  .1  Thaulogitkl  iliuJenl'i  Ubntjr.     Prica,  ij  eatto. 


Wlkon'a  The  >Ula.  Rlemina  nf  IliiKnlcil  tn&  Piactlcsl  rnlltlob  A  mtb^fc 
iot  KltuKcd  cUiKi  kD  high  (chaiili  and  (»I1b(d  on  the  urpuintlon  and  fiin* 
Uoet  ul  (avcmnieiU.    RoUlt  pnu.  51.00. 
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Bhalert  Hivt  Book  In  Geology.    Forii«h>duici],  srU^witcbuUinmiui 

B«ll«rd'*  World  of  Hatter,      a  Guide  W  Minenlogy  ».d  Chcmlioy.    f.^ 

Shepard'B  Inorganic  Chemistry.    i>aciiptivcuidQu)iiiu:in!»p«uBuDi«ad 
Sbepard'B  Briefer  Course  in  Cbemiatry ;  with  Chapter  on  Organic 

UMmlBby.     Deiifincd  loi  >choal>  givinc  a  half  yar  or  leu  to  Ihf  tub)cct,  and  KbDolft 
Bmited  in  uboraiory  IxcULiiu,     go  cxk, 

Sbepard'a  Organic  Chemistry,    Tfa>  poition  on  oisudc  chemiMir  b  sbcpud-> 

Brufo  CoanL  U  bound  in  paper  lepmldy-    Paper-    30  ctL 

BUnkt  foru^menu:  ubln  for  the  te- 

Beaton's  Guide  to  General  Chemistry.    AmuuiifarthAUiunuiT.  ^atu. 
Renuen'a  Oi^anic  Chemistry.     An  inusductian  to  the  study  > 

ol  Cubin.    For  iiudenu  ol  the  piire  idence,  ot  iu  ippbaiion  la  aiu.    (i.jo, 

OisdorS' a  Laboratory  Manual.     coiiainin|diiE«iDni(oiac«iTMo[«peiuaesu 

Cott'S  Chemical  Arithmetic,      with   i  thnn  irnem  of  Ettatauzj  QuiUtuIn 
Analfdv      For  bi^h  ichDols  aod  coUegcL     60  cu. 

Grabfleld  and  Bums'  Chemical  Problems.    PorpRpintoiyKbaoii.  6oeu. 


,    -  OthighKl 

detail!  lor  laboraiory  woi 


ShTn 


Boyer'a  Laboratory  Manual  in  Elementary  Biology,    a  piide  io  <i 

naif  d  aniniali  and  planli,  and  li  lo  coBKnicted  ai  10  be  o[  no  help  10  Ibe  pupil  imle 

Clark's  Methods  in  Microscopy.  ThiibookiiTuiiidetafldeKripiiaiiaaiinEibDi 

Ihu  will  lead  any  loreful  worker  10  lueceulul  itsulu  la  nucroMOinc  auoipulalioD.  ft.a 

Spalding's  Introduction  to  Botany,    pwiiui  EunJia  In  the  smdr  oi  pias 
Whlting'a  Physical  Measurement,    intended  for  atudenu  in  citu,  Mechai 

cil  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Surveying,  AotiuDomical  Warli,  Chemical  Analyaia.  Fhj 
kal  iDvtillgadaTi,  and  other  biunchei  la  whicb  aecoiUe  meatureinenu  are  nqubtd. 
I.    FKty  niEaiiirrmeuli  in  Densitr,  HhI,  Light,  aid  Sound,    f  i.jo. 
[I.     Fin*  meuummenii  in  Sound.  Dynamio,  Magneliitn,  ElectTidlT.    t'.l>>' 
III.    PrlaciplM  and  MeDiodi  of  Phyuca]  Meaiuramenl,  PhywO  Lawi  and  Pilsi 

plea,  and  Malbemalkal  and  Phyiical  Tiiblei.    Ir.io. 
IV.    Appendia  for  the  uie  of  Teachers,  including  eiamplea  ot  t^tenanon  and  r 
ductlon.   Pan  IV  ii  seeded  by  iludEmionry  when  workiDgwiihaalateache 

'ffili  I-in.  In  one  vol.,  (j.is-     !■»"»  I-'V,  In  on.  voL,  Koo- 
'a  Modem  Petrography.      An  account  oi  the  appUodon  ol  the  Bkr 
ipe  to  the  iludy  of  geolagy.     Paper,    aj  eta. 
Fer  tUmtniary  wtris  at  mr  list  «/  btokt  In  EUmmtary  Seitna, 
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ticatfi'9  nDoBcrn  languafle  Serlee. 

Intreduclien  pricet  an  qvettd  unUsi  etAtrwiie  staltd. 

FRENCH  GRAMHASS  Am)  READERS. 

■dfren's  Compendlons  French  OranuiuU'.    AnvriiivKrininiirforhiEhuhooi 

orEoUcce;  adipud  to  ttai  nndt  o[  the  bciianer  ind  iheadnnccdKholv.  Hull  Icalbti, 
UgraD'S  Franch  Gramnui,  Part  I.      For  IboK  who  widi  to  I»ni  qukklr  to  rod 


B1  BCfaoUnhlp 
lo-dir.    6ocit    With  LuisoHs  AND  EtMcisia,  7j  clj. 

ftandEent'i  Fieoch  Lcuoob  and  Bsereiies.    M«»un]y  ned  with  the  Si 

FuHCH  Gmhku.  Firii  Yiar't  Ctutu/ar  Grammar  SiAteii.  Nt.  i :  FirtI  V,^.  . 
Cttut  /*r  Hifk  Sckauli,  ffs.  i ;  Firil  irar'j  Cimm/tr  CMipi,  Nt.  i.  Limp  doth. 
InlTOducliaii  pncc,  each  15  «nu. 

Onndgent'i   M&terula    for   Trencli   Compoaition.    flvc  padcd  pimphieu 

bu«l  on  La  Pi*€  dt  Jran  Bart,  La  dtmiirt  clam,  Lt  Silii  Ji  Btrlin,  Pittua 
L'AMt  Cnila^m.  ntpcctivcly.     Luch,  11  cu. 

Gnndgent's  French  Compoaition.  Eicmenuir,  pn>gruii<e  gnd  vaiini  Kifciicus 
Elnball'B  Hateriala  for  French  CompoiitioD.  sucd  on  La  BtUt-Nmtnaia 
Storr'a  Hinta  on  Fieach  Syntax.    Withtnniiu.   iDterieKcd.    Finibie  cloth. 

HonKhton'S  French  by  Seeding.  Bcgina  with  bUrlinur,  »d  gin*  in  tbc  counc 
of  Ihe  book  the  whole  of  cicioebtary  rrainjnar,  with  Ra^bg  matm,  botea,  aod  Tocabvi- 
Ury.    HiU  leather.    >i.». 

Hotchkiaa'a  Le  Piemiei  Livie  de  Fran^aia.    a  purely  conKnadoui  iDtmluc- 

doD  lo  French,  Un  young  pupilir     Boaida.     IKuBInied.    00  pagei.    oo  ctL 

Fontalne'a  Llvre  de  Lecture  et  de  Converaatlon.    bntiniy  in  Freach.    Com- 

UneaRudiPi,  Conveiutigc.aDdGninmir.     Clolh.    itoctL 

Fontaine's  Lectures  Couiantes.    Can  loiiow  ihe  above.   Conuim  Reidini,  Con. 

Ttnatioo,  and  Eogliih  Eiercitee  haied  oa  the  lexl.    Clolh.    f  i.oo. 

Lyon  ahd  Larpent'a  Primary  French  Translation  Book.    An  e^iiy  beiin- 

jalog  reader,  with  very  full  nolei.  vocabulary,  and  EDgluh  eacrciKiliaied  on  the  lailer 
pan  at  the  ten.     Qoih.    6d  cu 

Snper's  Preparatory  French  Reader.    Complete  aixiEndedKiectiani  of  lotereit. 

Ing  French,  with  uolei  and  vocabulary.     Half  leather.     So  cti. 
Vrench  Fairy  Tales  (Jayici).     with  nolcg,  Toabalary,  and  Engliih  eterdia  baKd 

•I  all 


tta«  collC(«  M  luUy  adequate  lor  the  ordinal 


CentpUti  Catalogvt  of  Medirn  Languagt  lexti  icnt  an  rtqutst. 
D.  C.  HEATH    ft   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON.        NEW  YOKK.        CHICAQO.       LONDON. 


tieatb'e  IDo^e^n  language  Series. 

iMrKJiutirm  friia  art  jueMi  Htlia  tiAmri-r  ^al/d. 

OERKAH  GRAMKARS  AlfD  RBADBRS. 

Jny,        ".  '        .       ~:     I  "        .  :i.it.     A  a-nli'v  liwMiur,  HirbAmity  aksa 


Jcjnca'a   ShoiUi  Ccinujk  GiAvmar.      Tin   I.  tJ  Ur  ib««.     HaV  li 


Babbitt's  Gfiman  at  SIkM.  a  trl>'t<»  d 
Faulhaber**  One  Y«u  Court«  in  Gtmui. 

|[iin<Riai,  Willi  E>c><aH>  tor  iiauiUiitn,    Oolh, 

lbrlHn*r'*  German  Coavinatlon.  nm  ■  > 
nanls'a  Gnmao  CompoBlttoa.  Er«..o.a,T 
Guciber'*  MHti-iicn  uii3  Eiiiililuiucii.  v,m 
TornM'i  Gfn 


A    tolH    >t«A|b1|   al     illtMWU} 


,   inl   nrUd  adctitcM, 


Qrloun'a  BUrcben  * 


ig  (riw  I  t>Ef  TtMhrr  I 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Hyde's  Immus  in  BtElUb,  Book  I.    For  ih«  lower  gndv.   O 

for  iiproducliqn,  piglureliiwDi,  Itllcr  miling,  iu*i  ol  put*  rf  •ptecli,  e 

Hyde's  Lmmiu  in  BngliBh,  Book  n     For  Gnminu  idiaoli.    I 


Hyde'a  AdTSAced  Lessons  In  EngUsh.    Forutnncedd 


Byde'B  I>eriTstioa  of  Words,    ijctv 

Hktbews'B  Oatline  of  Englisb  Grammar,  with  Selections  for  PractiM 

Bndcbee's  Primarr  Word  Book.    Embimi  t)ioTDu|ti  driiii  in  micuiatioa  and  to 

the  priouiy  diAculliei  of  ipelling  tjid  souud.    30  cl«i 

Serer's  ProEressiTe  Speller.    ForaKinadnnccd  prfaiurr.iDiEnncdUie.iBd  puv 

■DU  gndu.    Gim  ipeUltif,  praDundallon,  dcfiniiioii,  and  loe  of  word*,    ja  ctL 
Badlam's  SusKestire  Leaaona  in  Langnage.    Beinc  Fan  I  and  Appcndii  of 

SuffTBtlvs  Lcoont  In  Ijingua^  and  RcadiDg.     50  ctL 

Smlth'a  Studies  in  Katare,  and  Language  Lessons.    A  cooibiiaika  of  object 
■eiklejobn's  English  Langnaee.   Tmti  uiknt  faiuici  with  i  nuMo*!  (kill  mat 

with  Ihe  DUnoit  dcinuu  md  tlmpUciqi.    fi.jo. 

Melklejolm'a  English  Grammar.  Aim  amporidan,  TcnificidDn.puvphndni,  •«& 

For  blgh  ichODli  and  coIlEgu.    tp  cu. 

Melklejohn'a  History  of  the  English  Lasgnage.    jtw*.  Pan  ill  of  Ei^ 
Willfams'a  Composition  and  Sbetoiic  by  Practice.    For  hi(h  tduoi  ud  eoi. 

l»c.     CocnUnH  the  uiallat  amount  olthcoiT  wltb  an  (boodiDca  ol  pradkb  Rariaed 

Strang's  Exerdaes  in  Engliah.     Komplo  In  SjnU.  AnidewE,  and  Sl;^  In 

Crillciam  and  cornelian,     so  ctl. 
HoIcutt'S  English  in  the  Preparatory  School.     Preaeata  aa  pnakaUyaipa* 

•ibla  WHre  ol  ths  adnnced  metfaodi  of  teacbbi  EsglUh  gnrnmar  and  conpodtiai  la  Ih* 

Woodward's  Study  of  Engliah.    I>laeoaiea  EngUah  teachlat  fmm  ivfanaiT  acbad  M 

hithcoUefiauwaik.    i;  cU. 
Senting's  Study  of  Bhetoric.     Sbowa  Itu  mod  practical  diadpUu 

making  ol  lilcDiure.    ascu. 
OCOdchlld'S  Booh  of  Stops.    PuacuadooliiVene.    maattated.    loelb 
Sit  alte  <mr  liile/teeitfor  thd  tia^ofEn^iA  LiftnUurt, 
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Arithmetic. 

Aids  tc  ■\unu-'fr.  —  First  Sgries.     Ttacktry  Edition. 


\.^iL.  Wn-Tt  —  '.'ZA  '-  3*.     i!   3.-d*  "w.th  ooecxK  tfirecriooa.     Br  Avar  a   B.   Badla«^ 
rT=c:ril  .i  7-ai=^^  Sc^Soc^.  Le^ratr- .  Me.,  fscBerlj  c4  Rioe  Tfuni&c  Sdvodi.  " 
Ksa_" 


•Aids  tr  ?\':irf:btr.  —  F:rs^  Series.     FmHIs'  EJiticn. 

WnTZf^  «-:rx.  —  C*^c  \z.  rer.     LgaJcrttic.     Iztrsdac^oo  price,  scocBtA. 
Aids    t:    C^'JFKCt'r, — S:\'OkJ  Series.       TeacfUri  Edition, 

C'-ii  'A':rc.  —  Ti-z  : '  Cr*  H.=,ir«>£.    Wrth  especial  nrfcRsce  to  multiples  of  nmnben 
:r;=  :  u:  :r-     jj  ard*  wri;  c:=£=»«  is-ectkei.     Retail  i«ioe,  40  cents. 

Aids  to  Slumbers. — Second  Series.     Phph/  Edidon, 

Wr:rat=  W?ri.  —  Tes  tc  C-a*  Hsadred.    Leatberene.    Intndnction  price,  xsoeotm. 

The  Child's  Plumber   Ctarts.    By  axxa  r  BADt.Aic. 

Mxrula  card,  1 :  x  14  inches.     Price,  5  oests  each  ;    |4.ao  per  hmdrad. 

T}rill   Our/5.     By  C.  p.  Howu^xa,  P^iacpol  of  Tabor  Academy,  Mariaa,  Kau. 

For  rxpii.  csddle-STade  pnctaoe  wcwk  oa  dw  Fnadamental  Roles  of  Arillunetic. 
carat,  7x9  i3cbea>    I^ce,  j  cenu  each ;  cr  ;M-40  per  hnadieJ. 


9(cT:'t"y  Xumber  Cards,    bt  eua  m.  Paao,  of  Pimuieuce,  r,  l 


I'll?  Scc.-^^d  Mzd  Third  Year  Pu;*.'^    Cards,  7x9  inches.    Price,  j  cento  each  ;  or  $1.40 
per  ku=drec. 


Picture  Problems.    By  mi**  h.  a.  udding-ton. 


Cifjthetnjtical  Teachinz  and  its  (Modern  (Methods. 


Bv  Tkvmav  HrsfcY  Saffoku,  Ph.  D.,  Prafesaor  of  Astronomy,  WQUsma  Coflf  , 
Mass.    Paper.    4;  pages.    Reuil  price,  35  cents. 

Tre  \rx  Arithmetic. 

Bv  T  JO  authon.     Edited  by  Skymol'k  Eatok,  wftfa  PRfiue  by  T.  H.  Savpokb^  Fk» 
feasor  of  Astroaomy,  Wiliia'ms  College,  Mass.     Intradaclioa  price,  75  OiBls. 
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